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Of  the  reign  of  King  William  and  Queen 

Mary. 

NOW  begin,  on  the  firft  day  of  1689. 
May,  1 705,  to  profecute  this  Work  -,  kC^C^ 
and  have  before  me  a  reign,   that  0f  the  new 
drew  upon  it  an  univerfal  expecla-  reign, 
tion  of  great  things  to  follow,  from 
fuch    aufpicious   beginnings  -,    and 
from  fo  general  a  joy  as  was  fpread  over  thefe  Na- 
tions, and    all  the   neighbouring   Kingdoms  and 
States  ;  of  whom,  fome  had  apprehended  a  gene- 
ral deprefllon,  if  not  the  total  ruin  of  the  Prote- 
ftant  religion  :   And   all  of  them   law  fuch  a  pro- 
grefs  made  by  the  French  in  the  defign  of  enfiav- 
ing  the  reft  of  Europe,  that  the  check  which  the 
Revolution  in  England  feemed  to  promife,  put  a 
new  life  in  thofe,  who  before  were  fur»k  in  defpair. 
"Vol.  III.  B  It 
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1689.  It  feemed   to  be  a   double-bottomed  Monarchy, 
u^j  where  there  were  two  Joint-Sovereigns  ;  but  thole 
who  knew  the  Queen's  temper  and  principles,  had 
no  apprehenfions  of  divided  Counfels,  or  of  a  dif- 
fracted Government. 
The  ef-         That  which  gave  the  moft  melancholy  profpec~t, 
feds  of  the  was  t}ie  [[{  ftate  0f  the  Kind's  health,  whofe  ftay 

■wr-  •  *       "11  *— ' 

h  ™lh  ^°  *onS  at  ^L*  James's  without  exercife  or  hunting, 
which  was  lb  much  ufed  by  him  that  it  was  be- 
come neceffary,  had  brought  him  under  fuch  a 
weaknefs,  as  was  like  to  have  very  ill  effects  :  And 
the  face  he  forced  himfelf  to  fet  upon  it,  that  it 
might  not  appear  too  much,  made  an  impreffion 
on  his  temper.  He  was  apt  to  be  peevifh  :  It  put 
him  under  a  neceffity  of  being  much  in  his  clofet, 
and  of  being  filent  and  reserved  ;  which,  agreeing 
fo  well  with  his  natural  difpofition,  made  him  go 
off  from  what  all  his  friends  had  advifed,  and  he 
had  promiled  them  he  would  fet  about,  of  being 
more  vifible,  open,  and  communicative.  The  Na- 
tion had  been  fo  much  accuftomed  to  this,  in  the 
two  former  reigns,  that  many  ftudied  to  perfwade 
him,  it  would  be  neceffary  for  his  affairs  to  change 
his  way,  that  he  might  be  more  acceffihle,  and 
freer  in  his  difcourfe.  He  feemed  refoived  on  it : 
But  he  laid,  his  ill  health  made  it  impoffible  for 
him  to  execute  it :  And  fo  he  went  on  in  his  for- 
mer way,  or  rather  he  grew  more  retired,  and  was 
not  eafily  come  at,  nor  fpoke  to.  And  in  a  very 
few  days,  after  he  was  let  on  the  Throne,  he  went 
out  to  Hampton-Court :  And  from  that  palace  he 
came  into  Town  only  on  Council  days.  So  that 
the  face  of  a  Court,  and  the  rendezvous,  ufual  in 
the  publick  rooms,  was  now  quite  broke.  This 
gave  an  early  and  general  difguft.  The  gaiety  and 
the  diverfions  of  a  Court  difappeared.  And,  tho* 
the  Queen  fet  herfelf  to  make  up,  what  was  want- 
ing in  the  King,  by  a  great  vivacity  and  chearful- 
nefs ;  yet  when  it  appeared  that  me  meddled  not 
in  bufinefs,.fo  that  few   found  their  account  in 
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making  their  court  to  her,  tho'  (he  gave  a  wonder-    16S9. 
ful  content  to  all  that  came  near  her,  yet  few  came.     v-^v^> 

The  King  found  the  air  of  Hampton-Court 
agreed  fo  well  with  him,  that  he  refolved  to  live 
the  greateft  part  of  the  year  there.  But  that  pa- 
lace was  fo  very  old  built,  and  fo  irregular,  that  a 
defign  was  formed  of  raifing  new  buildings  there, 
for  the  King  and  the  Queen's  Apartments.  This 
ihewed  a  refolution  to  live  at  a  diftance  from  Lon- 
don :  And  the  entring  fo  foon  on  fo  expenfive  a 
building,  afforded  matter  of  cenfure  to  thofe,  who 
were  difpofed  enough  to  entertain  it.  And  this 
fpread  a  univerfal  difcontent  in  the  City  of  Lon- 
don. And  thefe  fmall  and  almoft  indifcernable 
beginnings  and  feeds  of  ill  humour,  have  ever  fmce 
gone  on  in  a  very  vifible  encreale  and  progrefs. 

The  firil  thing  the  King  did,  was,  to  choofe  a  A  new 
Miniftry,  and  to  fettle  a  Council.  The  Earl  of  Miniftry. 
Shrewsbury  was  declared  Secretary  of  State,  and 
had  the  greater!:  fhare  of  the  King's  Confidence. 
No  exception  could  be  made  to  the  choice,  except 
on  account  of  his  youth.  But  he  applied  himfelf 
to  bufinefs  with  great  diligence,  and  maintained 
his  candor  and  temper  with  more  refer vednefs, 
than  was  expected  from  one  of  his  age.  It  was 
for  fome  time  under  confideration,  who  fhouid  be 
the  other  Secretary  ;  at  laft  the  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham was  pitched  on.  He  had  oppofed  the  Settle- 
ment with  great  earneftnefs,  in  his  copious  way  of 
fpeaking.  But  he  had  always  faid,  that,  tho'  he 
would  not  make  a  King,  yet  upon  his  principles, 
he  could  obey  him  better  than  thofe  who  were  fo 
much  fet  on  making  one.  The  High  Church  Party 
did  apprehend,  that  the  oppofition  ;hey  had  given 
the  King's  advancement,  and  the  zeal  that  others 
had  Ihewed  for  it^  would  alienate  him  from  them, 
and  throw  him  into  other  hands,  from  whom  no 
good  was  to  be'  expected  for  them':  And  they 
looked  for  fevere  revenger  for  the  hardfhips  they 
■had  put  on  thefe  in    the   end  of  King  Charles's 
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Reign.     This  grew,  daily  upon   that  party,  and 
made  them  begin  to  look  back  toward  King  James. 
So,  not  to  provoke  fo  great  a  Body  too  much,  it 
was  thought  advifable  to  employ  the  Earl  of  Not- 
TheEarl  tingham.     The  great  increafe  of  Chancery  bufinefs 
°.    , ot" ,  had  made  many  apprehend,  it  was  too  much  to  be 
advance-  truited  to  one  perion  :  So   it  was  reiolved  to  put 
ment  un-  the   Chancery  in  Commifiion  :  And  the  Earl  of 
accepta-    Nottingham  was  propoied  to  be  the  firft  in  the 
Whigs*  C  Commiffion,    but   he   refufed  it.     So   Maynard, 
Keck,  and    Rawlinfon,   three   eminent   Lawyers, 
were  made  the  three  Commiffioners  of  the  Great 
Seal.     And  Toon  after  that,  the  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham was  appointed  Secretary  of  State.     This  gave 
as  much  fatisfaclion  to  all  the  High  Party,  as  it  be- 
got jealoufies  and  diflruft  in  others.     The   one 
hoped  for  protection  and  favour  by  his  means : 
They  reckoned,  he  would  infufe  all  the  Preroga- 
tive Notices  into  the  King  •,  and  give  him  fuch  a 
jealoufy  of  every  flep  that  the  others  mould  make 
in  prejudice  of  thefe,  that  from  thence  the  King 
would  fee  caufe  to  fufpect  all  the  mew  of  kindnefs 
that  they  might  put  on  to  him,  when  at  the  fame 
time  they  were  undermining  feme  of  thofe  Prero- 
gatives, for  which  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  feemed 
to  be  fo  zealous.     This  had  a  great  effect  on  the 
King,  who  being  ignorant   of  our   Conilitution, 
and  naturally  cautious,  faw  caufe  enough  to  dif- 
like  the  heat  he  found  among  thofe,  who  expreiTed 
much  zeal   for    him,    but   who   feemed,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  have  with  it  a  great  mixture  of  Re- 
publican principles.     They,  on    the  other  hand, 
were  much  offended  at  the  employing  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham.     And  he  gave  them  daily  caufe  t© 
be  more  difple^ed  at  it :  For  he  fet  himfelf  with 
a  moft  eager  partiality  againfl  the  whole  Party, 
and  againft  all  the  motions  made  by  them  :  And 
he  ftudied  to  poffefs  the  King  with  a  very  bad  opi- 
nion of  them.     And,  whereas  Secretaries  of  State 
have  a  particular  allowance  for  fuch  Spies,  as  they 
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employ  to  procure  intelligence,  how  exact  foever  16S9. 
he  might  be  in  procuring  Foreign  intelligence,  he  v^^-y^ 
fpared  no  cofl  nor  pains  to  have  an  account  of  ail 
that  palled  in  the  City,  and  in  other  angry  cabals  : 
And  he  furnifhed  the  King  very  copioufly  that 
Way  1  which  made  a  deep  impreffion  on  him, 
and  had  very  bad  effects.  The  Earl  of  Danby 
was  made  Marquifs  of  Carmarthen,  and  Prefi- 
dent  of  the  Council :  And  Lord  Halifax  had  , the 
Privy  Seal.  The  laft  of  theie  had  gone  into  all 
the  fleps,  that  had  been  made  for  the  King,  with 
great  zeal,  and  by  that  means  was  hated  by  the 
High  Party,  whom  for  diftinclion  fake  I  will 
hereafter  caH  TORIES,  and  the  other  WHIGS: 
Terms  that  I  have  fpoken  much  againft,  and  have 
ever  hated  :  But  to  avoid  making  always  a  longer 
defcription,  I  muft  ufe  them  •,  they  being  now  be- 
come as  common  as  if  they  had  been  words  of  our 
Language.  Lord  Halifax  foon  faw  that  his  friend- 
ihip  with  the  Whigs  was  not  like  to  lait  long :  His 
oppofing  the  Exclufion  ftuck  ftill  deep  with  them  : 
And  the  bufinefs  of  the  Quo  Warranty's,  and  the 
delivering  up  of  Charters,  was  call  on  him  :  The 
flownefs  of  relieving  Ireland  was  alfo  charged  on 
him  :  He  had  for  fome  time  great  credit  with  the 
King  ♦,  tho'  his  Mercurial  Wit  was  not  well  fuited 
with  the  King's  Phlegm.  Lord  Carmarthen  could 
not  bear  the  equality,  or  rather  the  preference  that 
feemed  to  be  given  to  Lord  Halifax  :  And  there- 
fore^ on  the  dorm,  that  quickly  broke  out  upon 
him. 

Lord  Mordaunt  was  made  Earl  of  Monmouth, 
and  firft  Commiflioner  of  the  Treafury  :  And  Lord 
Delamer  made  Earl  of  Warrington*,  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  :  Lord  Godolphin  was 
likewife  brought  into  the  Treafury,  to  the  great 
grief  of  the  other  two  -,  who  foon  faw,  that  the 
King  confidered  him  more  than  them  both.     For, 

*  He  was  not  made  Earl  of  Warrington  till  after  his  removal 
from  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
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1689.  as  he  underflood  Treafury  bufinefs  well,  fo  his  calm 
v-^%^^  and  cold  way  fuited  the  King's  temper.  The  Earls 
of  Monmouth  and  Warrington,  tho*  both  moft 
violent  V/higs,  became  great  enemies  :  The  for- 
mer was  generous,  and  gave  the  inferior  places 
freely  -,  but  fought  out  the  men  who  were  moft 
noted  for  Republican  Principles,  for  them  all  : 
And  the  other,  they  faid,  fold  every  thing  that 
was  in  his  power.  The  Privy  Council  was  com- 
pofed  chiefly  of  Whigs. 
Thejadg-  Nothing  gave  a  more  general  fatisfaclion  than 
es  well  the  naming  of  the  Judges  ;  the  King  ordered  every 
Privy  Counfellor,  to  bring  a  lift  of  twelve  :  And 
out  of  thefe,  twelve  very  learned  and  worthy  Judges 
were  chofen.  This  nomination  was  generally  well 
received  over  the  nation.  The  firft  of  thefe  was 
Sir  John  Holt,  made  Lord  Chief  Juftice  of  Eng- 
land, then  a  young  man  for  fo  high  a  poft,  who 
maintained  it  all  his  time  with  a  high  reputation 
for  capacity,  integrity,  courage,  and  great  dif- 
patch.  So  that  fince  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Hale's 
time,  that  Bench  has  not  been  fo  well  filled,  as  it 
was  by  him. 

The  King's  chief  perfonal  favour,  lay  between 
Benthink  and  Sidney  :  The  former  was  made  Earl 
of  Portland,  and  Groom  of  the  Stole,  and  con- 
tinued for  ten  years  to  be  entirely  trufted  by  the 
King  -,  and  ferved  him  with  great  fidelity  and  ob- 
fequioufnefs :  But  he  could  never  bring  himfelf  to 
be  acceptable  to  the  EngUfh  Nation.  The  other 
was  made  firft,  Lord  Sidney,  and  then  Earl  of 
R-umney  :  And  was  put  in  feveral  great  pofts.  He 
was  made  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  Mafter  of  the  Ordnance :  But  he  was 
fo  fet  on  pleafure,  that  he  was  not  able  to  follow 
bufinefs  with  a  due  application.  The  Earls  of  De- 
vonfhire  and  Dorfethad  the  wThite  Staifs  :  The  firft 
was  Lord  Steward,  and  the  other  was  Lord  Cham- 
berlain :  And  they  being  both  Whigs,  the  houf- 
hold  was  made  up  of  fuch,  except  where  there  were 
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buyers  for  places,  which  were  fet  to  fale :  And  1689. 
tho'  the  King  feemed  to  difcourage  that,  yet  hcdid  *--v^ 
not  encourage  proportions,  that  were  made  for  the 
detecting  thofe  practices.  Thus  was  the  Court, 
the  Miniftry,  and  the  Council  compofed.  The 
Admiralty  was  put  in  commiffion  :  And  Herbert 
made  Earl  of  Torrington,  was  fir  ft  in  the  commif- 
fion. He  tried  to  dictate  to  the  Board  :  And,  when 
he  found  that  did  not  pafs  upon  them,  he  left  it  •, 
and  ftudied  all  he  could  to  difparage  their  conduct : 
And  it  was  thought,  he  hoped  to  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  that  high  truft  alone. 

The  firft  thing  propofed  to  be  done,  was  to  turn  The  Con- 
the  Convention  into  a  Parliament,  according  to  the'veDtion 
precedent  fet  in  the  year  1 660.  This  was  oppofed  mpne£ 
by  all  the  Tories.  They  faid,  Writs  were  indif-  menU 
penfible  to  the  being  of  a  Parliament  And,  tho' 
the  like  was  done  at  the  Reftoration,  yet  it  was 
faid,  that  the  Convention  was  then  called,  when 
there  was  no  King  nor  Great  Seal  in  England  :  And 
it  was  called  by  the  confent  of  the  lawful  King,  and 
was  done  upon  a  true  and  vifible,  and  not  on  a 
pretended  necefiity  :  And  they  added  that,  after 
all,  even  then  the  Convention  was  not  looked  on 
as  a  legal  Parliament :  Its  acts  were  ratified  in  a 
fubfequent  Parliament ;  and  from  thence  they  had 
their  authority.  So  it  was  moved,  that  the  Con- 
vention mould  be  difTolved,  and  a  new  Parliament 
fummoned  :  For  in  the  joy  which  accompanied  the 
Revolution,  men  well  affected  to  it  were  generally 
chofen  :  And  it  was  thought,  that  the  damp,  which 
was  now  fpread  into  many  parts  of  the  Nation, 
would  occafion  great  changes  in  a  new  election. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  neceffity  of  affairs  was  fo 
preffing,  that  no  time  was  to  be  loft  :  A  delay  of 
forty  days  might  be  the  total  lofs  of  Ireland  •,  and 
flop  all  our  preparations  at  Sea :  Nor  was  it  ad- 
vifeable,  in  fo  critical  a  time,  to  put  the  Nation 
into  the  ferment,  which  a  new  election  would  oc- 
cafion.    And  it  was  reafonable  to  expect,  that  thofe 
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1689.  who  had  fet  the  King  on  the  Throne,  would  be 
v-^Y"^  more  zealous  to  maintain  hirri  there,  than  any  new 
fet  of  men  could  pofiibly  be  :  And  thofe  who  fub- 
mitted  to  a  King,  de  facto,  muft  likewife  fubmit 
to  a  Parliament,  de  facto.     So  the  bill  pad  :  And 
a  day  was  {tt  for  the  call  of  both  Houfes,  and  for 
requiring  the  Members  to  take  the  Oaths-. 
Some  B-      Eight  Bifhops  abfented  themfelves,  who  were 
^ops   ,     Bancroft  of  Canterbury,  Thomas  of  Worcefter, 
Pariia.     Lake  of  Chichefter,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lloyd  of  Nor- 
mtnt.       wich,  Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Frampton  of  Glou- 
cefler,  and  White  of  Peterborough.     But  in  the 
mean  while,   that   they  might  recommend  them- 
felves by  a  fhew  of  moderation,  fome   of  them 
moved  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  before  they  withdrew 
from  it,  for  a  bill  of  Toleration,  and  another  of 
Comprehenfion  :  And  thefe  were  drawn  and  offer- 
ed by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  :   And,  as  he  faid 
to  me,  they'  were  the  fame  that  he  had  prepared 
for  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  King  Charles's  time, 
during  the  Debates   of  the  Exclufion  :  But  then 
things  or  that  kind  were  looked  on  as  artifices,  to 
lay  the  heat  of  that  time,  and  to  render  the  Church 
Party  more  popular.     After  thofe  motions  were 
made,  the  Bifhops  that  were  in  the  Houfe  with- 
drew:  Sancroft,  Thomas^  and  Lake,  never  came  : 
The  two  laft  died  foon  after.     Ken,  was  a  man  of 
a  warm   imagination:  And   at  the    time   of  the 
King's  firiV  landing,  he  declared  heartily  for  him, 
and  advifed  all  the  Gentlemen,  that  he  law,  to  go 
and  join  with  him.     But  during  the  Debates  in  the 
Convention,  he  went  with  great  heat  into  the  no- 
tion of  a  Prince  Regent.     And  now,  .upon  the  call 
of  the  Houfe,  he  withdrew  into  his  Diocefe.     He 
changed  his   mind  again,  and  Wrote  a  paper,  per- 
fwac&ng  the  Clergy  to  take  the  Oaths,  which  he 
mewed  to  Dr.  Whitby,  who  read  it,  as  the  Dr. 
has  told  me  often.     His  Chaplain,  Dr.  Eyre,  did 
alfo  tell  me,  that  he  came  with  him  to  London, 
where  at  firft  he  owned  he  was  refolved  to  go  to 
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the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  to  take  the  Oaths,  But 
the  firft  day  after  he  came,  to  Towny  he  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  change  his  mind :  And  he  has  conti- 
nued ever  fince  in  a  very  warm  oppofition  to  the 
Government.  Sancroft  went  on  in  his  unactive 
ftate,  ftill  refufing  the  Oaths,  but  neither  acting 
nor.fpeaking,  except  in  great  confidence,  to  any 
againft  their  taking  them.  Thefe  Bifhops  did  one 
thing  very  inconfiitent  with  their  other  actions, 
and  that  could  not  be  eafily  reconciled  to  the  rules 
of  good  confcience.  All  prefentatipns  are  directed 
to  Bifhops,  or  to  their  Chancellors.  But,  by  a 
general  agreement  in  the  year  16605  the  Biiliops 
reiolved  to  except  out  of  the  Patents,  that  they 
gave  their  Chancellors,  the  power  of  giving  Infti- 
tution  into  Cures,  which  before  that,  the  Chan- 
cellors were  impowered  to  give  in  the  Biftiops  ab- 
fence.  Now  the  Bifhops  were  bound  to  fee  that 
the  Clergy,  before  they  gave  them  Institution, 
took  the  Oaths  to  the  Government.  In  order 
therefore  to  decline  the  doing  this,  and  yet  avoid 
the  actions  of  Quare  Impedit,  that  they  would 
be  liable  to,  if  they  did  not  admit  the  Clerks  pre- 
fented  to  them,  they  gave  new  Patents  to  their 
Chancellors,  empowering  them  to  give  Iniiitution  •, 
which  they  knew  could  not  be  done,  but  by  ten- 
dring  the  Oaths.  So  they  gave  authority  to  Lay- 
men, to  admit  men  to  Benefices,  and  to  do  that 
which  they  thought  unlawful,  as  was  the  fwearing 
to  an  Ufurper  againft  the  lawful  King.  Thus  it 
appeared,  how  far  the  Engagement  of  intereft  and 
parties  can  run  men  into  contradictions. 

Upon  the  Bilhops  refufing  the  Oaths,  a  Bill  was 
brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  requiring  all 
perfons  to  take  them  by  a  prefixed  day,  under  fe- 
veral  forfeitures  and  penalties.  The  Clergy  that 
took  them  not,  were  to  fall  under  fufpenfion  for 
fix  months,  and  at  the  end  of  thofe,  they  were  to 
be  deprived.  This  was  followed  with  a  particular 
cagernefs  by  fome,  who  were  known  enemies  to 
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16S9.  the  Church  :  And  it  was  then  generally  believed, 
v-*~yw  that  a  great  part  of  the  Clergy  would  refufe  the 
Oaths.  So  they  hoped  to  have  an  advantage 
againff,  the  Church  by  this  means.  Hambden  per- 
fwaded  the  King,  to  add  a  period  to  a  Speech  he 
made,  concerning  the  Affairs  of  Ireland,  in  which 
he  propofed  ,the  admitting  all  Proteftants  to  ferve 
in  that  War.  This  was  underftood,  to  be  intend- 
ed, for  taking  off  the  Sacramental  Ten:,  which 
was  neceflary  by  the  Law,  to  qualify  men  for  em- 
ployments, and  was  looked  on,  as  the  chief  fecu- 
rity  the  Church  of  England  had,  as  it  excluded 
DifTenters  from  all  employments.  And  it  was 
fried,  if  a  bargain  could  be  made,  for  excufing  the 
Clergy  from  the  Oaths,  provided  the  DifTenters 
might  be  excufed  from  the  Sacrament.  The  King 
put  this  into  his  Speech,  without  communicating 
it  to  the  Miniftry :  And  it  had  a  very  ill  effect. 
It  was-  not  only  rejected  by  a  great  majority,  in 
both  Houfes ;  but  it  very  much  heightened  the 
prejudices  againft  the  King,  as  bearing  no  great 
affection  to  the  Church  of  England,  when  he  pro- 
pofed the  opening  fuch  a  door,  which  they  be- 
lieved would  be  fatal  to  them.  The  rejecting  this, 
made  the  act  impofmg  the  Oaths  to  be  driven  on 
I  was  ^  with  the  more  zeal.  This  was  in  debate,  when  I 
madeR-  carne'into  tne.  Houfe  of  Lords  :  For  Ward,  Bi- 
SaHsbarv.  ^°P  °^ Salifbury,  died  this  Winter:  Many  fpoke 
to  the  King  in  my  favour,  without  my  knowledge. 
The  King  made  them  no  aniwen  But  a  few  days 
after  he  was  let  on  the  Throne,  he  of  his  own  mo- 
tion named  me  to  that  See  :  And  he  did  it  in  terms 
more  obliging,  than  ufually  fell  from  him.  When 
I  waited  on  the  Queen,  me  laid,  fhe  hoped  I  would 
now  put  in  practice  thofe  notions,  with  which  I 
had  taken  the  liberty  often  to  entertain  her.  All 
the  forms  of  the  conge  delire,  and  my  Election, 
were  carried  on  with  difpatch.  But  a  great  diffi- 
culty was  in  view.  Sancroft  would  not  fee  me  ; 
%na  he  refuted   to-  confecrate  me.     So  by  Law, 
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when  the  Mandate  was  brought  to  him,  upon  not  1689. 
obeying  it,  he  muft  have  been  (lied  in  a  Premu-  v^-v^-/ 
nire  :  And  for  fome  Days,  he  feerned  determined 
to  venture  that :  But  as  the  danger  came  near,  he 
prevented  it,  by  granting  a  Com  million  to  all  the 
Bi'fhops  of  his  Province,  or  to  any  three  of  them, 
in  Conjunction  with  the  Bifhop  of  London,  to  ex- 
ercife  his  Metropolitical  authority  during  pleafure. 
Thus  he  did  authorife  others  to  confecrate  me, 
while  yet  he  feemed  to  think  it  an  unlawful  Act. 
This  was  fo  mean,  that  he  himfelf  was  afhamed  of 
it  afterwards.  But  he  took  an  odd  way  to  over- 
throw it :  For  he  fent  for  his  original  Warrant : 
And  fo  took  it  out  of  the  Office*  and  got  it  into 
his  own  hands. 

I  happened  to  come  into  the  Houfe  of  Lords,. 
when  two  great  debates  were  managed  with  much 
heat  in  it.  The  one  was  about  the  Toleration  and 
Comprehenfion,  and  t;he  other  was  about  the  Im-. 
pofing  the  Oaths  on  the  Clergy,  And  I  was  en- 
gaged at  my  firft  coming  there,  to  bear  a  large 
fhare  in  both. 

That  which  was  long  infilled  on,  in  the  Houfe.  Debates 
of  Lords,  was,  that  initead  of  the  claufe  pofitively  concern- 
enacting,  that  the  Clergy  mould  be  obliged  to  take  *,/§  *he 
the  Oaths,  the  King  might  be  impowered  to  ten- 
der them,  and  then  the  refufal  was  to  be  punilhed 
according  to  the  Claufe,  as  it  itood  in  the  Act. 
It  was  thought,  fuch  a  power  would  oblige  them 
to  their  good  behaviour,  and  be,  an  effectual  re- 
ftraint  upon  them  :  They  would  be  kept  quiet  at 
leaft  by  it :  Whereas,  if  they  came  under  Depri- 
vation, or  the  apprehenfions  of  it,  that  would  make 
them  defperate,  and  fet  them  on  to  undermine  the 
Government.  It  was  faid,  that  the  Clergy,  by 
the  Offices  of  the  Church,  did  folemnly  own  their 
Allegiance  to  God,  in  the  fight  of  all  their  people ; 
that  no  Oath  could  lay  deeper  Engagements  on 
them,  than  thofe  Acts  of  religious  Worfhip  did  1 
And  if  they  ihould  either  pals  over  thofe  Offices, 
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or  perform  them,  otherwife  than  as  the  Law  re- 
quired, there  was  a  clear  method,  purfuant  to  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  to  proceed  feverely  againft 
them.  It  was  alio  faid,  that  in  many  different 
changes  of  Government,  Oaths  had  not  proved  fo 
effectual  a  fecurity  as  was  imagined :  Diitinclions 
were  found  out,  and  fenfes  were  put  on  words,  by 
which  they  were  interpreted  foy  as  to  fignify  but 
little,  when  a  Government  came  to  need  frxertgth 
from  them :  And  it  ill  became- thcfe,  who  had  for- 
merly complained  of  thefe  impontions,  to  urge 
this  with  fo  much  vehemence.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  urged,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  trufiied  by 
£  Government,  chiefly  in  fo  facred  a  concern,  who 
would  not  give  fecurity  to  it-,  efpecially,  fince  the 
Oath  was  brought  to  fuch  low  and  general  terms. 
The  Expedient  that  was  propofed,  would  put  a 
hardihip  upon  the  King,  which  was  always  to  be 
carefully  avoided.  The  day  prefixed  was  at  .the 
diilance  of  fome  months  :  So  that  men  had  time 
fufficient  given  them  to  fludy  the  point :  And,  if 
in  that  time  they  could  not  fatisfy  themfelves,  as 
to  the  lawfulnefs  of  acknowledging  the  Govern- 
ment, it  was  not  fit  that  they  fhould  continue  in 
the  higher!  Pofts  of  the  Church.  An  exception  of 
Twelve  was  propofed,  who  fhould  be  fubject  to 
the  Law,  upon  refuting  the  Oaths,  when  required 
to  it  by  the  King ;  but  that  was  rejected  :  And 
all  the  mitigation  that  was  obtained,  was  a  power 
to  the  King,  to  referve  a  third  part  of  the  profits 
of  any  twelve  Benefices  he  fhould  name,  to  the  In- 
cumbents  who  Ihouid  be  deprived  by  virtue  of  this 
Act :  And  fo  it  paffed.  I  was  the  chief  Manager 
of  the  Debate,  in  favour  of  the  Clergy  •,  both  in 
the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  at  the  Conferences  with 
the  Commons.  But,  feeing  it  could  not  be  car- 
ried, I  acquiefced  the  more  eafily  ;  becaufe,  tho' 
in  the  beginning  of  thefe  Debates  I  was  afTured, 
that  thofe  who  feemed  refolved  not  to  take  'the 
Oaths*  yet  prayed  for  the  King  in  their  Chapels  •, 
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yet  I  found  afterwards  this  was  not  true,  for  they   1689. 
named  no  King  nor  Queen,  and  fo  it  was  eafy  to  ^— v*-» 
guefs,  whom  they  meant  by  fuch  an  indefinite  de- 
signation.    I  alfo  heard  many  things,    that  made 
me  conclude,    they  were  endeavouring  to  raife  ail 
the  Opppfition  to  the  Government  poifible. 

The  Bill  of  Toleration  paMed  eafily.  It  excufed  An  A&of 
Diffenters  from  all  penalties,  for  their  not  coming  Toiera- 
to  Church,  and  for  going  to  their  feparate  Meet-  10n" 
ings.  There  was  an  exception  of  Socinians  :  But 
a  provifion  was  put  in  it,  in  favour  of  Quakers: 
And,  tho'  the  rett  were  required  to  take  the  Oaths 
to  the  Government,  They  were  excufed,  upoa 
making  in  lieu  thereof  a  iblemn  Declaration.  They 
were  to  take  out  Warrants  for  the  Houfes  they 
met  in  :  And  the  Juftices  of  Peace  were  required 
to  grant  them.  Some  propofed,  that  the  Act 
mould  only  be  temporary,  as  a  neceflary  reftraint 
upon  the  Diifenters,  that  they  might  demean  them- 
felves,  fo  as  to  merit  the  continuance  of  it,  when 
the  term  of  years  now  offered  Ihouid  end.  But 
this  was  rejected  :  There  was  now  an  univerfal  in- 
clination to  pais  the  AS :  But  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  Nation  would  be  in  the  fame  good 
difpofition  towards  them  at  another  time.  I  mewed 
fo  much  zeal  for  this  Act,  as  very  much  funk  my 
credit,  which  had  rifen  from  the  approbation  I  had 
gained,  for  oppofing  That  which  enacted  the  tak- 
ing the  Oaths.  As  for  the  Act  of  Comprehenfion, 
fome  progrefs  was  made  in  it.  But -a  Provifo  was 
offered,  that,  in  imitation  of  the  Acts  palled  in  Amotion 
KingHenry  the  Eighth  and  King  Edward  the  Sixth's  ^^f" 
time,  a  number  of  perfons,  both  of  the  Clergy  and  {lDVm 
Laity,  might  be  empowered  to  prepare  fuch  a  Re- 
formation of  things,  relating  to  the  Church,  as 
might  be  offered  to  King  and  Parliament,  in  order 
to  the  healing  our  Diviiions,  and  die  correcting 
what  might  be  amifs  or  defective  in  our  Conilitu- 
tipn.  This  was  preffed  with  .great  earneflnefs  by 
many  of  the  temporal  Lords,     I  at  that  time  did 
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imagine,  that  the  Clergy  would  have  come  into 
fuch  a  deiign  with  zeal  and  unanimity  :  And  I 
feared  this  would  be  looked  on  by  them,  as  tak- 
ing the  matter  out  of  their  hands  :  And  for  that 
reafon  I  argued  fo  warmly  againft  this,  that  it  was 
carried  by  a  fmall  Majority  to  let  it  fall.  But  I 
was  convinced  foon  after,  that  I  had  taken  wrony 
meaiures  •,  and  that  the  method  propofed  by  thele 
Lords,  was  the  only  one  like  to  prove  effectual  : 
But  this  did  not  fo  recommend  me  to  the  Clergy, 
as  to  balance  the  cenfure  I  came  under,  for  mov- 
ing, in  another  Provifo  of  that  Bill,  that  the  Sub- 
fcription,  inftead  of  Affent  and  Confent,  fhould 
only  be  to  fubmit  with  a  promife  of  Conformity. 
There  was  a  Provifo  likewife,  in  the  Bill,  for  dif- 
penfing  with  kneeling  at  the  Sacrament,  and  being 
Baptized  with  the  Sign  of  the  Crofs,  to  fuch  as, 
after  conference  upon  thofe  heads,  mould  folemnly 
proteft,  they  were  not  fatisfied  as  to  the  lawfulnefs 
of  them.  That  concerning  kneeling,  occafion'd 
a  vehement  Debate  :  For,  the  Pofture  being  the 
chief  exception  that  the  DifTenters  had,  the  giving 
up  this  was  thought  to  be  the  opening  a  way  for 
them  to  come  into  Employments.  Yet  it  was  car- 
ried in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  And  I  declared  my 
felf  zealous  for  it.  For  fince,  it  was  acknowledged, 
that  the  Pofture  was  not  effential  in  itfelf,  and  that 
Scruples,  how  ill -grounded  foever,  were  raifed  up- 
on it,  it  feemed  reafonabie  to  leave  the  matter  as 
indifferent  in  its  practice,  as  it  was  in  its  nature. 

Thofe  who  had  moved  for  this  Bill,  and  after- 
wards brought  it  into  the  Houfe,  acted  a  very 
diiingenuous  part :  For,  while  they  ftudied  to  re- 
commend themfelves  bv  this  fhew  of  Moderation, 
they  fet  on  their  Friends  to  oppcfe  it :  And  fuch 
as  were  very  fincerely  and  cordially  for  it,  were  re- 
prefented  as  the  Enemies  of  the  Church,  who  in- 
tended to  fubvert  it.  When  the  Bill  was  fent  down 
to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  it  was  lie  on  the  Table. 
And,  inflead  of  proceeding  in  it,  they  made  an 
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Addrefs  to  the  King,  for  fummoning  a  Convoca- 
tion of  the  Clergy  to  attend,  according  to  cuf- 
tom,  on  the  Seffion  of  Parliament.  The  Party, 
that  was  now  beginning  to  be  formed  againft  tha 
Government,  pretended  great  zeal  for  the  Church ; 
and  declared  their  apprehenfions  that  it  was  in 
danger,  which  was  imputed  by  many  to.  the  Earl 
of  Nottingham's  management.  Thefe,  as  they 
went  heavily  into  the  Toleration,  fo  they  were 
much  offended  with  the  Bill  of  Comprehenfion,  as 
containing  matters  relating  to  the  Church,  in 
which  the  Reprefentative  Body  of  the  Clergy  had 
not  been  fo  much  as  advifed  with. 

Nor  was  this  Bill  fupported  by  thofe,  whofeem- 
ed  moft  favourable  to  the  Diflenters  :  They  fet  it 
up  for  a  maxim,  that  it  was  fit  to  keep  up  a  ftrong 
faction  both  in  Church  and  State  •,  And  they 
thought  it  was  not  agreeable  to  that,  to  fuffer  fo 
great  a  body  as  the  Prefbyterians  to  be  made  more 
eafy,  or  more  inclinable  to  unite  to  the  Church : 
They  alfo  thought,  that  the  Toleration  would  be 
beft  maintained,  when  great  numbers  mould  need 
it,  and  be  concerned  to  preferve  it :  So  this  good 
Defign  being  zealouily  oppofed,  and  but  faintly 
promoted,  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  Clergy  began  now  to  mew  an  implacable  An  i;i  hu- 
hatred  to  the  Nonconform  ills,  and  feemed  to  wifh  mour 
for  an  occafion  to  renew  old  Severities  againft  them.  *Pr?a£l 
But  wife  and  good  men  did  very  much  applaud  the  the  cfer- 
quieting  the  Nation  by  the  Toleration.     It  feemed  gV. 
to  be  fuitable,  both  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Chriftian 
Religion,  and  to  the  Intereft  of  the  Nation.     It 
was  thought  very  unreafonable,   that,    while  we 
were  complaining  of  the  Cruelty  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  we  fhould  fall  into  fuch  practices  among 
our  felves ;  chiefly,  while  we  were  engaging  in  a 
war,  in  the  progrefs  of  which  we  would  need  the 
united  itrength  of  the  whole  Nation. 

This  Bill  gave  the  King  great  content.  He  \n 
his  own  opinion  always  thought,  that  Confeience 
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was  God's  Province,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
impofed  on  :  And  his  experience  in  Holland  made 
him  look  on  Toleration,  as  one  of  the  wifeft  mea- 
fures  of  Government :  He  was  much  troubled  to 
fee  fo  much  ill  humour  fpreading  among  the  Cler- 
gy, and  by  their  means  over  a  great  part  of  the 
Nation.  He  was  fo  true  to  his  Principle  herein, 
that  he  reftrained  the  heat  of  fome,  who  were  pro- 
posing fevere  Acts  againft  Papifts.  He  made  them 
apprehend  the  advantage,  which  that  would  give 
the  French,  to  alienate  all  the  Papifts  of  Europe 
from  us  ;  who  from  thence  might  hope  to  fet  on 
foot  a  new  Catholick  League,  and  make  the  War 
a  quarrel  of  Religion  ;  which  might  have  very  bad 
effects.  Nor  could  he  pretend  to  protect  the  Pro- 
teftants  in  many  places  of  Germany,  and  in  Hun- 
gary, unlefs  he  could  cover  the  Papifts  in  England, 
from  all  Severities  on  the  account  of  their  Religion. 
This  was  fo  carefully  infufed  into  many,  and  fo 
well  underftood  by  them,  that  the  Papifts  have  en- 
joy'd  the  real  effects  of  the  Toleration,  tho'  they 
were  not  comprehended  within  the  Statute  that 
enacted  it. 

While  domeftick  matters  were  raifing  great  heats 
at  home,  we  faw  the  neceftity  of  making  vigorous 
Preparations  for  the  War  abroad,  and  in  Ireland, 
The  King  laid  before  both  Houfes  the  Alliances, 
formerly  made  by  the  Crown  of  England,  with 
the  States,  and  with  the  Empire,  together  with 
the  new  ones  that  were  now  propofed,  which  made 
a  Rupture  with  France  neceffary.  So,  by  the  Ad- 
vices of  both  Houfes,  War  was  declared  againft 
France  :  And  the  neceffary  Supplies,  both  for  the 
Quota  that  the  King  was  to  furnifh,  and  for  the 
Reduction  of  Ireland,  were  provided. 

The  next  care  was  a  Revenue,  for  the  Sup- 
port of  the  Government.     By  a  long  courfe,  and 
the  practice  of  fome  Ages,  the  Cuftoms  had  been' 
'  granted  to  our  Kings  for  life  :  So  the  King  expect- 
ed, that  the  like  regard  fhould  be  fhewn  for  him. 

But 
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But  mens  minds  were  much  divided  in  that  matter.  1689. 
Some  Whigs,  who  by  a  long  Oppofition,  and  jea-  ^^Y^. 
loufy  of  the  Government,  had  wrought  themfelves 
into  fuch  Republican  Principles*  that  they  could 
not  eafily  come  off  from  them,  fetit  up  as  a  maxim 
not  to  grant  any  Revenue,  but  from  year  to  year* 
or  at  moft,  for  a  fhortterm  of  years,  This,  they 
thought,  would  render  the  Crown  precarious,  and 
oblige  our  Kings  to  fuch  a  popular  method  of  Go- 
vernment^  as  mould  merit  the  conftant  Renewal 
of  that  Grant.  And  they  hoped,  that  fo  uncer- 
tain a  tenure*  might  more  eafily  bring  about  ari 
entire  change  of  government.  For,  by  the  deny- 
ing the  revenue  at  any  time  (except  upon  intole- 
rable conditions)  they  thought  That  might  be 
eafily  effected*  fince  it  would  render  our  Kings  fo 
feeble*  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  maintain 
their  authority.  The  Tories  obferving  this,  made 
great  ufe  of  it,  to  beget  in  the  King  jealoufies  of 
his  friends,  with  too  much  colour*  and  too  great 
fuccefs.  They  refolved  to  reconcile  themfelves  to 
the  King  by  granting  it,  but  at  prefent  only  to 
look  on,  till  the  Whigs,  who  now  carried  every 
thing,  to  which  they  fet  their  full  ftrength*  fhould 
have  refufed  it. 

The  King,  as  he  had  come  through  the  weftern  The 
countries,    from  his    firft   landing,    had  been  inCilimneY 
many  places  moved  to  difctiarge  the  Chimney  mo-  ^°c"ea^ 
ney:    And  had  promifed  to  recommend  it  to  thecred. 
Parliament.    He  had  done  that  fo  effectually,  that 
an  Act  paft  difcharging  it ;    tho*  it  was  fo  much 
oppofed  by  the  Tories,  that  it  ran  a  great  hazard 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.     Thofe  who  oppofed  it* 
pretended,    that  it  was  the  Only  fure  fund*  that 
could  never  fail  in  war,  fo  that  money  would  Se 
freely  advanced  upon  it  :    They  faid,  a  few  regu- 
lations would  take  away  any  grievance,  that  might 
arife  from  it :    But  it  was  thought,  they  were  not 
willing  that  fuch  an  Act  mould  pafs,  as  would 
render  the  King    acceptable  to  the  body  of  the 
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1689.  Nation.  It  was  alfo  thought,  that  the  profpect 
K**y**/  they  then  had  of  a  fpeedy  revolution,  in  favour 
of  King  James,  made  fome  of  them  unwilling  to 
pafs  an  Act,  that  feemed  to  lay  an  obligation  on 
him,  either  to  maintain  it,  or  by  refuming  his 
revenue,  to  raiie  the  hatred  of  the  Nation  higher 
againfl  him.  When  the  fettling  the  King's  reve- 
nue was  brought  under  confederation,  it  was 
found,  there  were  anticipations  and  charges  upon 
it,  from  which  it  feemed  reafonable  to  clear 
it.  So  many  perfons  were  concerned  in  this,  and 
the  feafon  of  the  year  was  fo  far  advanced,  that 
k  was  pretended,  they  had  not  time  to  examine 
that  matter  with  due  care  :  And  therefore,  by  a 
Provifional  Act,  they  granted  the  King  the  re- 
venue for  one  year :  And  many  intended  never  to 
carry  the  grant  but  from  year  to  year.  This 
touched  the  King  very  fenfibly.  And  many  dif- 
courfes,  that  pari  among  four  Whigs  in  their  ca- 
bals, were  communicated  to  him  by  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  by  which  he  concluded,  he  was  in  the 
hand  of  perfons,  that  did  not  intend  to  ufe  him  well. 
A  bill  was  prepared,  concerning  the  militia, 
which  upon  the  matter,  and  in  confequence  of 
many  claufes  in  it,  took  it  in  a  great  meafure  both 
from  the  Crown,  and  out  of  the  Lords  Lieute- 
nants ;  who  being  generally  Peers,  a  bill  that  \t{- 
fened  their  authority  fo  much,  was  not  like  to  pais 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords :  So  it  was  let  lie  on  the 
table.  By  this  likewife,  which  was  chiefly  pro- 
moted by  the  Whigs,  the  King  came  to  think, 
that  thole  who  had  raifed  him  to  the  Throne,  in- 
tended to  deprefs  his  prerogative,  as  much  as  they 
had  exalted  his  perfon.  He  feemed  to  grow  tenr 
dcr  and  jealous  upon  thefe  points,  the  importance 
of  every  one  of  them  being  much  aggravated  by 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who  had  furnifhed  him 
with  a  fcheme  of  all  the  points  of  the  preroga- 
tive, and  of  their  dependence  one  upon  another : 
And  he  feemed  fo  pofTefTed  with  this,  that  many 
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of  thofe  who  had  formerly  moll  of  his  confidence, 
found  a  coldnefs  growing  upon  him,  which  in- 
creafed  their  difguft,  and  made  them  apprehend, 
they  mould  again  fee  a  reign  full,  of  prerogative 
maxims.  One  thing  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
granted,  which  was  very  acceptable  to  the  King  : 
They  gave  the  States  about  600000 1.  for  the 
charge  they  had  been  at  in  the  Fleet  and  Army, 
which  they  furnifhed  the  King  with  at  the  revo- 
lution. 

They  could  not  be  brought  to  another  point,  Debates 
tho'  often  and  much  prefTed  to  it  by  the  King.  ^ncern" 
He  thought  nothing  would  fettle  the  minds  of  the  ^™ 
Nation  fo  much  as  an  A£l  of  indemnity,  with  pro-  hi  y. 
per  exceptions  of  fome  criminals,  that  mould  be 
left  to  juftice.  Jefferies  was  in  the  Tower  -9  Wright, 
who  had  been  Lord  Chief  Juftice,  and  fome  of 
the  Judges,  were  in  Newgate  ;  Graham  and  Bur- 
ton, who  had  been  the  wicked  folicitors  in  the 
former  reigns,  were  in  prifon  ;  but  the  hotteft  of 
the  Whigs  would  not  kt  this  on.  They  thought 
it  beft  to  keep  many  under,  the  lam  ;  they  intend- 
ed fevere  revenues  for  the  blood  that  had  been 
fhed,  and  for  the  many  unjuft  things  that  had  been 
done  in  the  end  of  King  Charles's  reign  ;  they . 
faw,  that  the  clogging  the  indemnity,  with  many 
comprehenfive  exceptions,  would  create  King 
James  a  great  party  ;  fo  they  did  not  think  it  pro- 
per to  offer  at  that :  Yet  they  refoived  to  keep 
them  dill  in  their  power,  till  a  better  opportunity 
for  falling  on  them  mould  offer  itfelf :  Therefore 
they  proceeded  fo  (lowly  in  that  matter,  that  the 
bill  could  not  be  brought  to  a  ripenefs  during  this 
feiTion.  It  is  true,  the  great  mildnefs  of  the  King's 
temper,  and  the  gentlenefs  of  his  government, 
which  was  indeed  rather  liable  to  cenfure,  as  be- 
ing too  remifs,  fet  peoples  minds  much  at  eafe  : 
And,  if  it  gave  too  much  boldnefs  to  thofe,  who 
began  to  fet  up  an  open  oppofition  to  him,  yet  it 
gained  upon  the  greater  part  of  the  Nation,  who 
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1689.  faw  none  of  thofe  moving  fpe&acles,  that  had  been 
wv-w  fo  common  in  former  reigns  :  And  all  promifed 
themfelves  happy  days,  under  fo  merciful  a  Prince* 
But  angry  men  put  a  wicked  conftruction  on  the 
earneftnefs  the  King  (hewed  for  an  Act  of  indem- 
nity :  They  faid,  he  intended  to  make  ufe  of  a 
fct  of  prerogative  men,  as  foon  as  legally  he  could; 
And  therefore  he  defired  the  instruments  of  King 
James's  illegal  government  might  be  once  fecured* 
that  fo  he  might  employ  them.  The  Earls  of 
Monmouth  and  Warrington  were  infufing  jealou- 
fies  of  the  King  into  their  party,  with  the  fame 
induftry  that  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  was,  at  the 
fame  time,  inftilling  into  the  King  jealoufies  of 
them  :  And  both  acted  with  too  much  fuccefs ; 
which  put  matters  much  out  of  joint.  For  tho' 
the  Earls  of  Shrewfbury  and  Devonfhire  did  all 
they  could,  to  flop  the  progrefs  and  effects  of 
thofe  fufpicions,  with  which  the  "Whigs  were  pof- 
feffed,  yet  they  had  not  credit  enough  to  do  it. 
The  Earl  of  Shrewfbury,  tho'  he  had  more  of  the 
King's  favour,  yet  he  had  not  ftrength  to  refill 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham's  pompous  and  tragical 
declamations. 
The  I  ill  There  was  a  bill  of  great  importance  fent  up 
of  rights.  ^  the  Commons  to  the  Lords,  that  was  not  finifh- 
cd  this  feflion.  It  was  a  bill,  declaring  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  England,  and  the  fucceffion  to? 
the  Crown,  as  had  been  agreed  by  both  Houfes 
of  Parliament,  to  the  King  and  Queen  and  their 
IfTue,  and  after  them,  to  the  Princefs  Anne  and 
her  IfTue,  and  after  thefe,  to  the  King  and  his  If- 
fue.  A  claufe  was  inferted*  difabling  all  PapifH 
from  fucceeding  to  the  Crown,  to  which  the  Lords 
added,  "  or  fuch  as  mould  marry  Papifts."  Ta 
this  1  propofed  an  additional  claufe,  abfolving  the 
fubjects,  in  that  cafe,  from  their  allegiance.  This 
was  feconded  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewfbury :  And 
it  pafled  without  any  oppofition,  or  debate  ;  which 
amazed  us  all,  confidering  the  importance  of  it. 

But 
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But  the  King  ordered  me  to  propofe  the  naming  1689. 
the  Dutchefs  of  Hanover,  and  her  pofterity,  next  '-/^V  VJ 
in  the  fucceflion.     He  lignified  his  pleafure  in  this 
alio  to  the  minifters.     But  he  ordered  me  to  begin 
the  motion  in   the  Houfe,  becaufe  I  had  already 
fet  it  on  foot.     And  the  Duke  of  Hanover  had 
now  other  thoughts  of  the  matter,  and  was  fepa- 
rating  himfelf  from  the  interefls  of  France.    The 
Lords  agreed  to  the  proportion  without  any  op- 
pofition.     So  it  was  lent  down  to  the  Commons. 
There  were  great  debates  there  upon  it.  Hambden 
prefTed  it  vehemently  .  But  Wildman,  and  all  the 
Republican  party,  oppofed  it.  Their  fecret  reafon 
feemed  to  be,  a  defign  to  extinguifh  monarchy, 
and  therefore  to  fubftitute  none,   beyond  the  three 
that  were  named,   that  fo  the   Succeffion  might 
quickly  come  to  an  end.    But  it  not  being  decent 
to  own  this,  all  that  they  pretended  was,  that  there 
being  many  in  the  lineal  Succeflion,  after  the  three 
that  were  named,  who  were  then  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  the  leaving  to  them  a  poflibility  to  fuo 
ceed,  upon  their  turning  Proteflants,  might  have 
a  good  effect  on  them,  and  difpofe  them  to  hearken 
to  inftrudtion  ;  all  which  would  be  defeated   by  a 
declaration  in  favour  of  the  Dutchefs. 

To  this  it  was  anfwered,  in  a  free  conference, 
that  for  that  very  reafon  it  was  fit  to  make  this 
declaration  :  Since  nothing  could  bring  us  into  a 
more  certain  danger,  than  a  pretended  converfion 
of  a  falfe  Convert,  who  might  by  fuch  a  difguife 
afcend  the  Throne,  and  fo  work  our  ruin  by  fe- 
cret artifices.  Both  Houfes  adhered,  after  the 
free  conference.  So  the  bill  fell  for  that  time  : 
But  it  was  refolved  to  take  it  up  at  the  opening  of 
the  next  fefiion.  And  the  King  thought,  it  was 
not  then  convenient  to  renew  the  motion  of  the 
Dutchefs  of  Hanover,  of  which  he  ordered  me  to 
write  her  a  particular  account.  It  was  fit  once 
to  have  the  bill  paffed,  that  enacted  the  perpetual 
exclufion  of  all  Papifts  :  For  that,  upon  the  mat- 
ter, brought  the  fucceffion  to  their  door.     And  if 
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16S9.  any  in  the  Line,  before  her,  fhould  pretend  to 
W~v—~'  change,  as  it  was  not  very  likely  to  happen,  fp  it 
would  not  be  eafily  believed.  So  it  was  refolved 
to  carry  this  matter  no  further  at  this  time.  The 
bill  palTed  without  any  oppofition,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  fefiion  \  which  I  mention  here, 
that  I  might  end  this  matter  all  at  once.  The 
prefent  fefiion  was  drawn  to  a  great  length,  and 
was  not  ended  till  Auguft  :  And  then  it  broke 
up  with  a  great  deal  of  ill  humour. 
£5n0.  One  accident  happen'd  this  fummer,  of  a  pretty 

James's     extraordinary  nature,  that  defer ves  to  be  remem- 
Great       bred.    A  fifher-man,  between  Lambeth  and  Vaux- 
Sealfound  hall,  was  drawing  a  net  pretty  clofe  to  the  chan- 
Thamcs.    ne^ '  anc*  a  great  weight  was,  not  without  fome 
difficulty,  drawn  to  the  fhore,  which,  when  taken 
up,  was  found  to  be  the  Great  Seal  of  England. 
King  James  had  called  for  it  from  the  Lord  Jef- 
feries,  the  night  before  he  went  away,  as  intend- 
ing to  make   a    fecret    ufe   of  it,    for   pardons 
or  grants.      But  it  feems,    when  he  went  away, 
he  thought   either,     that  the  bulk  or  weight  of 
it  made  it  inconvenient  to  be  carried  off,  or  that 
it  was  to  be  hereafter  of  no  more  ufe  to  him  : 
And  therefore,  that  it  might  not  be  made  ufe  of 
againft  him,  he  threw  it  into  the  Thames.     The 
fifher-man  was  well  rewarded,  when  ke  brought 
rhe  Great  Seal   to  the  King :    And  by  his  order 
it  was  broke. 
The  State      But  now  I  muft  look  over  to  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
?/.  affairs   land,  and  to  King  James's  motions.     Upon  his 
of  lrc"      coming  to  the  Court  of  France,  he  was  received 
with  great  fhews  of  tendernefs  and  refpect  •,    the 
French  King  alluring  him,  that,  as  they  had  both 
the  fame  interefls,  fo  he  would  never  give  over 
the  war,  till  he  had  reftored  him  to  his  Throne. 
The  only  profpecl  he  now  had,  was  to  keep  up 
his  party  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.     The  mefTage 
from  Tirconnel,    for  fpeedy  fupplits,    was  very 
preffing  :     And  his   party    in  Scotland  fent  one 
liindfay  ovfer  tohim3'  to  offer  him  their  fervice, 
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•and  to  afk  what  afTiflance  they  might  depend  up-  1689. 
on.  The  French  miniftry  was  at  this  time  much  *— - v——1 
divided.  Louvois  had  the  greateft.  credit,  and 
was  very  fuccefsful  in  all  his  counfels  •,  fo  that  he 
was  moll  confidered.  But  Seignelay  was  believed 
to  have  more  perlonai  favour,  and  to  be  more 
entirely  united  to  Madam  Maintenon.  Thefe  two 
were  in  a  high  competition  for  favour,  and  hated 
one  another.  Seignelay  had  the  Marine,  as  the 
other  had  the  Army,  for  his  province.  So,  King 
James  having  the  moil  dependence  on  the  Marine, 
and  looking  on  the  Secretary  for  that  Pofl  as  the 
mofl  powerful  favourite,  made  his  chief  application 
to  him;  which  fetLouvois  to  crofs  and  retard  every 
thing,  that  was  propofed  for  his  fervice.  So  that 
matters  for  him  went  on  flowly,  and  very  de- 
fectively. There  was  another  circumftance  in- 
King  James's  affairs,  that  did  him  much  hurt. 
Laufun,  whofe  adventures  will  be  found  in  the 
French  hiftory,  had  come  over  to  King  James, 
and  offered  him  his  fervice,  and  had  attended  on 
the  Queen,  when  fhe  went  over  to  France.  He 
had  obtained  a  promife  of  King  James,  that  he 
mould  have  the  command  of  fuch  forces,  as  the 
King  of  France  would  afTift  him  with.  Louvois 
hated  Laufun  ;  nor  did  the  King  of  France  like 
to  employ  him  :  So  Louvois  fent  to  King  James, 
defiring  him  to  afk  of  the  King  of  France,  Souv- 
ray,  a  fon  of  his,  whom  he  was  breeding  to  ferve 
in  war,  to  command  the  French  troops.  But  King 
James  had  fo  engaged  himfelf  to  Laufun,  that  he 
thought  he  could  not  in  honour  depart  from  it. 
And  ever  after  that,  we  were  told,  that  Louvois 
fludied,  by  all  the  ways  he  could  think  of,  to  dif- 
parage  him,  and  all  the  propofitions  he  made : 
Yet  he  got  about  5000  Frenchmen,  to  be  fent 
over  with  him  to  Ireland,  but  no  great  fupplies  in 
money.  Promifes  were  fent  the  Scots  of  great  affif- 
tance,  that  mould  be  fent  them  from  Ireland:  They  King 
were  encouraged  to  make  all  poffible  opposition  in  Jame8 
the  Convention  ;  And,  as  foon  as  the  feafon  of  the.;^mner? 
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1689.  year  would  admit  of  it,  they  were  ordered  to  gather 
— -v~— *•  together  in  the  Highlands,  and  to  keep  themfelves 
in  fafe  place§  there,  till  Further  orders  fhould  be 
fent  them.   With  thefe,  and  with  a  fmall  fupply  in 
money,  of  about  five  or  fix  thoufand  pounds,  for 
buying  ammunition  and  arms,  Liindfay  was  fent 
back.     I  had  fuch  a  character  given  me  of  him, 
that  I  entertained  good  thoughts   of  him.      So, 
upon  his  return,  he  came  firft  to  me,  and  pre- 
tended he  had  gone  over  ori  private  affairs,  being 
deeply  engaged  in  debt  for  the  Earl  of  Melfprt, 
whofe  Secretary  he  had  been.     I  understood  from 
him,  that  King  James  had  left  Paris  to  go  for 
Ireland  :  So  I  lent  him  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury's 
Office :  But  there  was  a  fecret  management  with 
one  of  the  under  Secretaries  there  for  King  James  : 
So  he  was  not  only  difiniffed,  but  got  a  pafs  war- 
rant from  Dr.  Wynne,  to  go  to  Scotland.     I  ha4 
given  the  Earl  of  Shrewfbury  fuch  a  character  of 
the  man,  tb?at  he  did  more  eafily  believe  him  , 
but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  pafs  warrant.    So,  my 
eafinefs  to  think  well  of  people,  was  the  chief  oc- 
cafion  of  the  mifchief  that  followed,  on  his  not 
being  ciapt  up  and  more  narrowly  examined.  Upon 
King  James's  landing  in  Ireland,  he  marched  his 
Army  from  Kinfale  to  Ulfter.     And,  when  it  was 
all  together,   it  confifted  of   30,000  Foot,    and 
$000  Horfe.    It  is  true,  the  Irifh  were  now  as 
infolent,  as  they  were  undifciplined  :    And  they 
began  to  think  they  muft  be  mafters  of  all  the 
King?s  Counfels.     A  jealoufy  arofe  between  them 
and'  the  French  :    They  were  faon  on  very  bad 
Terms,  and  fcarce  ever  agreed  in  their  Advices  : 
All  king  James's  party,    in  the  Ifle  of  Britain, 
jprelTed  his  fettling  the  affairs  of  Ireland  the  beft 
he  could,  and  his  bringing  over  the  French,  and 
fuch  of  the  Irifh,  as  he  could  beft  govern,  and 
depend  on  -v  and  advifed  him  to  land  in  the  North 
of  England,  or  in  the  Weft  of  Scotland. 
The  Siege      But  the  firft  thing  that  was  to  be  done,  was  to 
of  JLon-    rejuce  Londonderry,     in  order  to  this,  two  dif- 
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ferent  Advices  were  offered.     The  one  was,  to    1689, 
march  with  a  great  Force,  and  to  take  it  immedi-  (y'VNJ 
ately  :  for  the"  town  was  not  capable  of  refilling, 
if  vigoroufly  attacked.     The  other  was,  to  block 
it  up  fp,  that  it  mould  be  forced  in  a  little  time 
to  furrender  j  and  to  turn  to  other  more  vigorous 
defigns.      But,  whereas  either  of  thefe  Advices 
might  have  been  purfued  with  advantage,  a  third 
Advice  was  offered,  but  I  knqw  not  by  whom, 
which  was  the  only  bad  one,  that  could  be  pro- 
pofed  -,  and  yet,  by  a  fort  of  fatality,  which  hung 
over  that  King,  it  was  followed  by  him  ;  and  that 
was,  to  prefs  the  Town  by  a  flow  Siege,  which, 
as  was  given  out,  would  bring  the  Irifh  into  the 
methods  of  War,  and  would  accuflom  them  to 
Fatigue  and  Difcipline.     And  this  being  refolved 
on,  King  James  fent  a  fmall  Body  before  it,  which 
was  often  changed  :    And  by  thefe  he  continued 
the  Siege  above  two  months,  in  which  the  poor 
Inhabitants  formed  themfelves  into  great  Order, 
and  came   to  generous  Refolutions  of  enduring 
the  laft  extremities,     They  made  fome  Sallies,  in 
which  the  Irifh  always  ran  away,  and  left  their 
Officers  •,  fo  that  many  of  their  beft  Officers  were 
killed.     Thofe  within  fuffered  little,  but  by  hun- 
ger,  which  deftroyed   near  two  thirds   of  their 
number.     One  Convoy,  with  two  Regiments,  and 
Provifions,  was  fent  to  their  relief:  But  they  look- 
ed on  the  fervice  as  defperate,  being  deceived  by 
Lundy,  who  was  the  Governor  of  the  Place,  and 
had  undertaken  to  betray  it  to  King  James ;  but 
he  finding  them  jealous  pf  him,  came  to  the  Con- 
voy, and  perfqaded  them  that  nothing  could  be 
done  :    So  they  came  back,  and  Lundy  with  them. 
Yet  the  poor  Inhabitants,  tho*  thus  forfaken,  re- 
folved ftill  to  hold  out ;  and  fent  over  fuch  an  ac- 
count pf  the  ftate  they  were  in,  that  a  fecond  and 
greater  Convoy  was  fent,  with  about  5000  men, 
commanded  by  Kirk,  who,  after  he  came  in  fight, 
made  not  that  hafte  to  relieve  them  that  was  ne- 
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1689.  ceffary,  confidering  the  .mifery  they  were  in.  They 

*— ~y— ^  had  a  River  that  came  up  to  their  Town  :  But  the 

Trim  had  laid  a  Bomb  and  Chains  crofs  it,  and 

had  planted  Batteries  for  defending  it.    Yet  a  Ship 

failing  up  with  Wind  and  Tide  broke  through  : 

Was  at     And  fo  the  Town  was  relieved,  and  the  Siege 

Jaitraikd.  rajfed  jn  great  confufion. 

,  Inifkillin  had  the  fame  fate :  The  inhabitants 
eritred  into  refolutions  of  fufferingany  thing,  rather 
than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Irifh  :  A  confider- 
able  force  was  fent  againil  them  :  but  thso'  their 
courage,  and  the  cowardice  of  the  Irifh,  they  held 
out. 

All  this  while,  an  Army  was  preparing  in  Eng- 
land, to  be  fent  over  for  the  Reduction  of  Ireland, 
Duke  commanded  by  Schomberg,  who  was  made  a  Duke 
Schom-  jn  England,  and  to  whom  the  Parliament  gave 
Derg  witn  I00s000  pounds  for  the  fervices  he  had  done.  The 
went  to  Levies  were  carried  on  in  England  with  great  zeal : 
Ireland.  And  the  Bodies  were  quickly  full.  But,  tho*  both 
Officers  and  Soldiers  fhewed  much  courage  and 
affection  to  the  fervice  :  yet  they  were  raw,  without 
experience,  and  without  fkill.  Schomberg  had  a 
quick  and  happy  paffage  ;  with  about  10,000  men. 
He  landed  at  Belfaft,  and  brought  the  forces  that 
lay  in  Ulfter  together.  His  Army,  when  ftrongeft, 
was  not  above  14,000  men  •,  and  he  had  not  above 
2000  Horfe.  .He  marched  on  to  Dundalk  •,  and 
there  polled  himfelf.  King  James  came  to  Ardee, 
within  five  or  fix  miles  of  him,  being  above  thrice 
his  number.  Schomberg  had  not  the  fupplies  from 
England,  that  had  been  promifed  him  :  Much 
treachery  or  ravenoufnefs  appeared  in  many,  who 
were  employed.  And  he  rinding  his  numbers  fo 
unequal  to  the  Irifh,  refolved  to  lie  on  the  defenfive. 
He  lay  there  fix  weeks  in  a  very  rainy  feafon.  His 
men,  for  want  of  due  care  and  good  management, 
contracted  fuch  difeafes,  that  he  loft  almoft  the 
one  half  of  his  Army.  Some  blamed  him  for  not 
putting  things  more  to  hazard  ;  It  was  faid,  that; 
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he  meafured  the  Irifh  by  their,  numbers,  and  not  1689. 
by  their  want  of  fenfe  and  courage.  Such  'com-  yT^ 
plaints  were  fent  of  this  to  the  King,  that  he  wrote 
twice  to  him,  preffing  him  to  put  fomewhat  to  the 
venture  :  But  he  faw  the  Enemy  was  well  polled, 
"and  well  provided  :  And  he  knew  they  had  ieveral 
good  Officers  among  them.  If  he  had  pufhed 
matters,  and  had  met  with  a  misfortune,  his  whole 
Army,  and  confequently  all  Ireland,  would  have 
been  loft  :  For  he  could  not  have  made  a  regular 
jetreat.  The  fure  game  was  to  preferve  his  Army : 
And  that  would  fave  Ulfter,  and  keep  matters  en- 
tire for  another  year.  This  was  cenfurec^by  fome  : 
But  better  judges  thought,  the  managing  this  Cam- 
paign as  he  did,  was  one  of  the  greater!  parts  of 
his  life.  The  Irifh  made  fome.  poor  attempts  to 
beat  up  his  Quarters  :  But  even  where  they  .fur.- 
prifed  his  men,  and  were  much  fuperior  in  number, 
they  were  fo  fhamefully  beat  back,  that  this  en- 
creafed  the  contempt  the  Englifh  naturally  had  for 
them.  In  the  end  of  October,  all  went  into  Winter 
Quarters. 

Our  operations  on  the  Sea  were  not  very  pro-  Affairs  at 
fperous.  Herbert  was  fent  with  a  fleet,  to  cut  ofTSea' 
the  communication  between  France  and  Ireland. 
The  French  had  fent  over  a  fleet,  with  a  great 
tranfport  of  ftpres  and  ammunition.  They  had 
landed  their  loading,  and  were  returning  back.  As 
they  came  out  of  Bantry  Bay,  Herbert  engaged 
them.  The  wind  was  againft  him  :  So  that  it  was 
not  poflible  for  the  greater!  part  of  the  Fleet  to 
come  up,  and  enter  into  a&ion  :  And  fo  thofe 
who  engaged  were  forced  to  retire  with  fome 
difadvantage.  But  the  French  did  not  purfue  him. 
He  came  back  to  Portfmouth,  in  order  to  refit 
fome  of  his  Ships  ;  and  went  out  again,  and  lay 
before  Breft,  till  the  end  of  Summer.  But  the 
French  Fleet  did  not  come  out  any  more  all  that 
fummer  :  So  that  ours  lay  fome  months  at  fea  to 
no  p'urpofe.  But,  if  we  loll  few  of  our  feamen  in 
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the  engagement,  we  loft  a  great  many,  by  reafon 
of  the  bad  victualling.  Some  excufed  this,  becaufe 
it  was  fo  late  in  the  year,  before  funds  were  made 
for  it :  while  others  imputed  it  to  bafe  practices, 
and  worfe  defigns.  So  affairs  had  every  where  a 
very  melancholy  face. 

I  now  turn  to  give  an  account  of  the  Proceed- 
ings in  Scotland,  A  Convention  of  the  States  was 
fummoned  there,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  England. 
Duke  Hamilton  was  chofen  Prefident.  And,  a 
Letter  being  offered  to  them,  from  King  James  by 
Lindfay,  they  would  not  receive,  nor  read  it :  But 
went  on  to  ftate  the  feveral  violations  of  their  Con- 
ftitution  and  Laws,  made  by  King  James.  Upon 
thefe  it  was  moved,  that  a  Judgment  mould  be 
given,  declaring,  that  he  had  forfeited  his  Right 
to  the  Crown.  Upon  this,  three  parties  were 
formed :  One  was  compofed  of  all  the  Bifhops,  and 
fome  of  the  Nobility,  who  oppofed  thefe  proceed- 
ings againft  the  King,  as  contrary  to  their  laws 
and  oaths  :  Others  thought,  that  their  Oaths  were 
only  to  the  King,  as  having  the  executive  power, 
to  fupport  him  in  that;  but  that,  if  he  fet  him- 
felf  to  invade  and  afTume  the  Legiflature,  he  re- 
nounced his  former  authority  by  fubverting  that, 
upon  which  it  was  founded.  So  they  were  for  pro- 
ceeding to  a  declaratory  Judgment :  A  third  party 
<was  formed,  of  thofe  who  agreed  with  the  former 
in  their  conclufion  :  But  not  in  coming  to  fo  fpeedy 
a  determination.  They  thought,  it  was  the  intereft 
of  Scotland  to  be  brought  under  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  be  united  to  the  Parliament  of  England  $ 
and  that  this  was  the  propereft  time  for  doing  that 
to  the  beft  advantage;  fince  England  would  be 
obliged,  by  the  prefent  ftate  of  Affairs,  to  receive 
them  upon  good  terms.  They  were  therefore  wil- 
ling to  proceed  againft  King  James  :  But  they 
thought  it  not  reafonable  to  make  too  much  hafte 
in  a  new  fettlement ;  and  were  for  maintaining  the 
Government,  in  an  Interregnum,  till  the  Union 
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Ihould  be  perfected,  or  at  lead  put  in  a  probable  1689* 
way.  This  was  fpecious,  and  many  went  into  it  :  **^*+* 
But,  fince  it  tended  to  the  putting  a  ftop  to  a  full 
Settlement,  all  that  favoured  King  James  joined  in 
it:  For  by  this  more  time  was  gained.  To  this 
project  it  was  objected,  that  the  Union  of  the  two- 
Kingdoms  muft  be  a  work  of  time  5  fince  many 
difficulties  would  arife  in  any  Treaty  about .  it : 
whereas  the  prefent  circumftances  were  critical,  and 
required  a  fpeedy  decifion,  and  quick  provifion  to 
be  made  for  their  fecurity  ;  fince,  if  they  continued 
in  fuch  a  neutral  ftate,  they  would  have  many 
enemies,  and  no  friends  :  And  the  zeal  that  was 
now  working  among  them  for  Prefbytery,  muit 
raife  a  greater  averfion  than  ordinary,  in  the  body 
that  was  for  the  Church  of  England,  to  any  fuch 
Treaty  with  them. 

While  much  heat  was  occafioned  by  this  debate* 
great  numbers  came  armed  from  the  Weftern  Coun- 
ties, on  pretence  to  defend  the  Convention  :  For 
the  Duke  of  Gordon  was  Hill  in  the  Caftle  of 
Edinburgh,  and  could  have  done  them  much  harm, 
tho'  he  lay  there  in  a  very  inoffenfive  flate.  He 
thought  the  beft  thing  he  could  do  was,  topreferve 
that  place  long  for  King  James  ;  fince  to  provoke 
the  Convention,  would  have  drawn  a  fiege  and 
ruin  upon  him,  with  too  much  precipitation, 
while  there  was  not  a  force  in  the  field  ready  to 
come  and  aflift  him.  So  it  was  faid,  there  was  no 
need  of  fuch  armed  Companies,  and  that  they  were 
come  to  over-awe  and  force  the  Convention. 

The  Earl  of  Dundee  had  been  at  London,  and  A  Ri&ng 
had  fixed  a  correfpondence  both  with  England  and  dlffsSned 
France:  though  he  had  employed  me   to   carry  tiere* 
meflages,  from  him  to  the  King,  to  know  what 
fecurity  he  might  expect,  if  he  mould  go  and  live 
in  Scotland  without  owning  his  Government.  The 
King  faid,   if  he  would  live   peaceably,  and  at 
home,  he  would  protect  him  :  To  this  he  anfwer- 
cd,  that,  unlefs  he  were  forced  to  it,  he  would  live 
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1689.  quietly.  But  he  went  down  with  other  refolutions  * 
W^  and  all  the  Party  refolved  to  fubmit  to  his  com- 
mand. Upon  his  coming  to  Edinburgh,  he  pre- 
tended he  was  in  danger  from  thofe  armed  multi- 
tudes :  And  fo  he  left  the  Convention  ;  and  went 
up  and  down  the  Highlands,  and  fent  his  Agents 
about,  to  bring  together  what  force  they  could  ga- 
ther. This  fet  on  the  conclufion  of  the  debates  of 
the  Convention. 
ifong  They  paffed  the   Judgment  of   Forfeiture   on 

James  was  King  James.  And  on  the  1  ith  of  April,  the  day 
judged  >  which,  the  King  and  Queen  were  crowned,  with 
the  ordinary  folemnities  at  Weftminfter,  they  de- 
clared William  and  Mary  King  and  Queen  of 
Scotland.  But  with  this,  as  they  ordered  the  Co- 
ronation-Oath to  be  tendered  to  them,  fo  they  drew 
up  a  Claim  of  Rights,  which  they  pretended,  were 
the  fundamental  and  unalterable  laws  of  the  King- 
c  '  dom.  By  one  of  thefe  it  was  declared,  that  the  Re- 

formation in  Scotland,  having  been  begun  by  a 
parity  among  the  Clergy,  all  Prelacy  in  that  Church 
was  a  great  and  infupportablc  grievance  to  that 
Kingdom.  It  was  an  abfurd  thing  to  put  this  in 
a  Claim  of  Rights  *,  for  which  not  only  they  had 
no  law,  but  which  was  contrary  to  many  laws  then 
in  being  :  So  that,  tho'  they  might  have  offered  it 
as  a  grievance,  there  was  no  colour  for  pretending 
it  was  a  national  Right.  But  they  had  a  notion 
among  them,  that  every  article,  that  mould  be  put 
in  the  Claim  of  Rights,  became  an  unalterable  law, 
They  pafs  and  a  condition  upon  which  the  Crown  was  to  be 
a  ^im  held:  Whereas  grievances  were  fuch  things,  as 
0  IS  ts*  were  fubmitted  to  the  King  and  Parliament  to  be 
redreffed,  or  not,  as  they  mould  fee  caufe  :  But  the 
Bifhops,  and  thofe  who  adhered  to  them,  having 
left  the  Convention,  the  Preibyterians  had  a  ma- 
jority of  voices  to  carry  every  thing  as  they  pleated, 
how  unreafonable  foever.  And  upon  this,  the 
abolifhing  Epifcopacy  in  Scotland,  was  made  a  ne- 
ceffary  article  of  the  new  Settlement. 

Soon 
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Soon  after  the  King  came  to  St.  James's,  the  16-9: 
Epifcopal  Party  there,  had  fent  up  the  Dean   of  -<<V"NJ 
Giafgow,  whom  they  ordered  to  come  to  me  :  And^plbc°t^ 
I  introduced  him  to  the  then  Prince.    He  was  fent  was  abo- 
to  know,  what  his  intentions  were  with  relation  to  Hfced. 
them.     He  anfwered,  he  would  do  all  he  could  to 
preferve  them,  granting  a  full  Toleration  to  the 
Prefbyterians  :  But  this  was,  in  cafethey  concurred 
in  the  new   fettlement  of  that  Kingdom  :  For  if 
they  qppofed  that,  and  if,  by  a  great  majority  in 
Parliament,    refolut;ions  mould   be  taken  againrt 
them,  the  King  could  not  make  a  War  for  them  ; 
but  yet  he  would  do  ail  that  was  in  his  power  to 
maintain  fuch  of  them1    as  mould  live  peaceably  in 
their  Functions.     This  he  ordered  me  likewife  to 
write  back,  in  anfwer  to  what  fome  Bifhops  and 
others  had  writ  to  me  upon  that  iubjec~b.    But  the 
Earl  of  Dundee,  when  he  went  down, 


them  with  fuch  an  opinion  of  another :  fpeedy  Re- 
volution, that  would  be  brought  about  in  favour 
of  King  James,  that  they  refolved  to  adhere  firmly 
to  his  Interefts :  So,  they  declaring  in  a  body,  with 
fo  much  zeal,  in  oppofition  to  the  new  Settlement, 
it  was  not  poflible  for  the  King  to  preferve  that 
Government  there  :  All  thole  who  expreffed  their 
zeal  for  him,  being  equally  zealous  againft  that 
Order. 

Among  thofe  who  appeared  in  this  Convention, 
none  diflinguifhed  himielf  more,  than  Sir  James 
Montgomery,  a  Gentleman  of  good  Parts,  but  of 
a  moft  unbridled  heat,  and  of  a  refllefs  ambition  : 
He  bore  the  greateft  fhare  in  the  whole  Debate,  and 
promifed  himfelf  a  great  Poft  in  the  new  Govern- 
ment. Duke  Hamilton  prefided  with  great  dis- 
cretion and  courage  :  So  that  the  bringing  the 
Settlement  fo  foon  to  a  calm  conclufion,  was 
chiefly  owing  to  him.  A  petition  of  grievances^ 
relating  to  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  the  Judp-c>, 
the  Coin,  and  feveral  other  matters,  was  alfo  acied* 
And  three  CommhTioners  were  lent,  one  from  every 
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l6t$.  State,  to  the  King  and  Queen,  with  the  Tender  of 
wv-***  the  Crown,  with  which  they  were  alfo  to  tender 
them  the  Coronation- Oath,  and  theClaim  of  Rights : 
And  when  the  Oath  was  taken,  they  were  next  to 
offer  the  Petition,  for  the  redrefs  of  Grievances. 
The  three  Commiffioners  were,  the  Earl  of  Argyle 
For  the  Lords,  Sir  James  Montgomery  for  the 
Knights*  or,  as  they  call  them,  for  the  Barons, 
and  Sir  John  Dalrymple  for  the  Burroughs.  When 
the  King  and  Queen  took  the  oaths,  the  King  ex- 
plained one  word  in  the  Oath,  by  which  he  was 
bound  "  to  reprefs  Herefies,'*  that  he  did  not  by 
this  bind  himfelf  to  perfecute  any  for  their  Con- 
fcience.  And  now  he  was  King  of  Scotland*  as  well 
as  of  England  and  Ireland. 
A  Mini-  The  firft  thing  to  be  done  was,  to  fo/rri  a  Mi- 
vy  r  A  ni^"ry  *n  Scotland,  and  a  Council  •,  and  to  fend 
Inftru&ions,  for  turning  the  Convention  into  a 
Parliament,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  was 
to  reprefent  the  King,  as  his  Commiffibner.  Be- 
Fore  the  King  had  left  the  Hague,  Fagel  had  fo 
effectually  recommended  Dalrymple^  the  Father, 
to  him,  that  he  was  refolved  to  rely  chiefly  on 
him  for  advice.  And,  tho'  he  had  heard  great 
complaints  of  him*  as  indeed  there  was  fome 
ground  for  them,  yet,  fince  his  Son  was  fent  One 
of  the  three,  upon  fo  great  a  Deputation,  he  conf 
eluded  from  thence  that  the  Family  was  not  fo 
much  hated,  as  he  had  been  informed  :  So  he 
continued  flill  to  be  advifed  by  him.  The  Epifco- 
pal  Party  were  afraid  of  Montgomery's  being 
made  Secretary,  from  whom  they  expected  no- 
thing but  extream  feverities  :  So  they  fet  them- 
felves  to  divert  that*  and  the  Lord  Melvil,  who 
had  married  the  Dutchefs  of  Monmouth's  Sifter, 
and  had  continued  from  1 660  firm  to  Prefbytery* 
aiul  had  been  of  late  forced  to  leave  the  King- 
dom, was  looked  on  as  an  eafy  Man,  who  would 
have  credit  enough  to  reflrain  the  fury  of  thai 
Party.     So  he  was  made  fole  Secretary  of  State  ; 
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which  proved  a  very  unhappy  Hep  :  For,  as  he  was  1689. 
by  his  Principle  bigotted  to  Prefbytery,  and  ready  v^S/^J 
to  facrifice  every  thing  to  their  humours,  fo  he 
proved  to  be  in  all  refpects  a  narrow  hearted  man, 
who  minded  his  own  Intereft  more,  than  either 
that  of  the  King  or  of  his  Country.  This  choice 
gave  a  great  diftafte  :  And  that  was  followed  by  a 
Miniftry,  in  the  framing  of  which  he  had  the 
chief  hand  ;  who  were  weak  and  padionate  men. 
All  Offices  were  fpl'it  into  Commiffions,  that  many 
might  have  fome  mare  :  But  it  rendred  them  all 
contemptible  :  And,  tho'  Montgomery  had  a  con- 
fide rable  Foil  offered  him,  yet  his  miffing  that  he 
aimed  at  (luck  deep;  and  began  to  work  in  him 
an  aVerfion  to  the  King,  v/hich  broke  out  after- 
wards into  much  Fury  and  plotting  again  ft  him. 
Nor  did  Duke  Hamilton  think,  that  he  was  con- 
sidered, in  the  new  model  of  the  Miniftry,  as  he 
deferved,  and  might  jufdy  have  expected. 

The  Parliament  there  was  opened  with  much-  ill  ^  fac'. 
humour  :  And  they  f Solved  ..to  darry  the  Redrefs^0^^ 
of  Grievances  very  far.  Lord  Melvill  hoped  to  fond, 
have  gained  the  Prefbyterian  Party,  by  fending 
Inftrudions  to  Duke  Hamilton,  to  open  the  Sei- 
fion  with  an  Act  in  favour  of  Prefbytery  :  But  the 
Majority  refolved  to  begin  with  their  Temporal 
concerns.  So  the  hrft  Grievance,  to  which  a  Re- 
drefs  was  deflred,  was  the  Power  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Articles ;  that  relating  fo  immediately  to  the 
Parliament  itfelf.  The  King  confented  to  a  pro- 
per Regulation,  as  that  the  number  mould  be  en- 
larged and  changed,  as  often  as  the  Parliament 
mould  defire  it,  and  that  the  Parliament  might 
bring  matters  before  them,  tho9  they  were  rejected 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Articles.  This  anfwered  all 
the  juft  complaints,  that  had  been  made  of  that 
part  of  the  Conftit'ution  :  But  the  King  thought  it 
was  the  Interefl  of  the  Crown,  to  preierve  it  thus 
regulated  :  Yet  it  was  pretended,  that,  if  the  name 
and  ihadow  of  that  were  frill  kept  up,  thp-Parlia- 
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ment  would  in  forrie  time   be  infenfibly  brought 
under  all  thofe  Reftraints,  that  were  now  to  be 
provided  againft.     So  they  moved  to  take  it  quite 
away.     Duke  Hamilton  writ  long  Letters,   both 
to  the  King  and  to  the  Lord  Melvill,  giving  a  full 
account  of  the  progrefs  of  an  ill  humour,  that  was 
got  among  them,  and  of  the  ill.confequence  it  was 
like  to  have  :    But  he   had  no  anfwer  from  the 
King  :  And  Lord  Melvill  writ  him  back  dark  and 
doubtful  orders  :  So  he  took  little  care  how  mat- 
ters went,  and  was  not   ill  pleated  to  fee  them  go 
wrong.     The  Revenue  was  fettled  on    the  King 
for  lite  :  And  they  raifed  the  money,  which  was 
neceffary  for  maintaining   a  fmall  Force  in  that 
Kingdom,  tho'  the  greateit  part  of  an  Army  of 
6000  men  was  paid  by  England.     But  even  the 
Prefbyterians  began  to  carry  their  Demands  high : 
They  propofed  to  have  the  King's  Supremacy,  and 
the  Right  of  Patronage   taken  away :    And  they 
afked  fo  high  an  Authority  to  their  Government, 
that  Duke  Hamilton,  tho'  of  himfelf  indifferent  as 
to  thofe  matters,  yet  would  not  agree  to  them.  He 
thought,  thefe  broke  in  too  much  on  their  Tem- 
poral concerns  -,  and  would  eftablifh  a  Tyranny  in 
Prefbytery,  that  could  not  be  eafily  born.     He 
writ  to  me  very  fully  on  that  head,  and  I  took  the 
liberty  to  fpeak  fometimes  to  the  King  on  thofe 
iubjects ;  my  defign  being  chiefly  to  fhelter  the 
Epifcopal  Clergy,  and  to  keep  the  change,  that 
was  now  to  be  made,  on  fuch  a  foot,  that  a  door 
might  ftill  be  kept  open  :  But  Lord  Melvili^ad 
poiTefTed  the  King  with  a  notion,  that  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  for  his  fervice^  that  the  Prefbyterians  fhould 
know,  that  I  did  not  at  all   meddle  in  thofe  mat- 
ters, otherwife  they  would  take  up  ajealoufy  of 
every  thing  that  was  done  \  and  that  this  might 
make  them  carry  their  demands  much  further  :  So 
I  was  fhut  out  from  all  meddling  in  thofe  matters  : 
And  yet  I  was  then*  and  ftill  continued  to  be  much 
loaded  with  this  prejudice,  that  I  did  not  Itudy  to 
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hinder  thofe  changes,  that  were  then  made  in  Scot-  16S9. 
land.  And  ail  the  King's  enemies  in  England 
continued  (till  to  charge  him,  for  the  alterations 
then  made  in  Scotland  •,  tho'  it  was  not  poflible, 
had  he  been  ever  fo  zealous  for  Epifcopacy,  to  have 
prefer ved  it  at  that  time  :  And  I  could  do  no  more 
than  I  did,  both  for  the  Order  itfelf,  and  for  all 
thole  who  adhered  to  it  there.  A  new  debate  was 
let  on  foot  in  that  Parliament,  concerning  the 
Judges.  By  the  Law  there,  when  the  King  names 
a  Judge,  he  ought  to  be  examined  by  other  Judges, 
whether  he  is  qualified  as  the  Law  directs  :  But,  in 
the  year  1661,  becaufe  the  Bench  was  to  be  filled 
with  a  new  fet  of  Judges,  fo  that  there  was  none 
to  examine  the  reft,  the  nomination  the  King  then 
made,  was  read  in  Parliament :  And,  no  objection 
being  made  to  any  of  them,  they  did  upon  that  fit 
and  act  as  Judges.  It  was  expected,  that  the  fame 
method  fhould  be  followed  at  this  time.  But  in- 
ftead  of  that,  the  King  continued  fuch  a  number 
of  the  former  Judges,  as  was  fufficient  to  examine 
thofe,  who  were  now  to  be  advanced  :  So  that 
was  ordered  to  be  done.  Upon  this  thofe,  who 
oppofed  every  thing,  pretended,  that  the  Nomina- 
tion ought  to  be  made  in  Parliament :  And  they 
had  prepared  Objections  againit  every  one,  that 
was  upon  the  Lift  ;  intending  by  this  to  put  a  pub- 
lick  Affront  on  one  of  the  firft,  and  moft  impor- 
tant Actions  of  the  King's  Government.  Duke 
Hamilton  had  a  pofitive  Instruction  lent  him,  not 
ro  fuffer  this  matter  to  be  brought  into  Parliament : 
Yet  he  law  the  Party  was  fo  fet,  and  fo  ftrong, 
that  they  had  a  clear  Majority  :  Nor  did  he  him- 
felf  very  much  approve  ot  the  Nomination,  chiefly 
that  of  old  Dalrymple,  foon  after  made  Lord  Stair, 
to  be  Prefident.  So  he  difcontinued  the  Parlia- 
ment. 

But,  while  thofe  animofities  were  thus  foment-  A  Rtflng 
ed,  the  Earl  of  Dundee   had  got  together  a  confi-  in  Scot* 
dtrable  body  of  Gentlemen,  with  fome  thoufands  ,an  * 
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1689.  of  Highlanders.  Plefent  feveral  Meflengers  over 
O^v^v  to  Ireland,  preffing  King  James  to  come,  either  to 
the  North  of  England,  or  to  Scotland.  But,  at 
the  fame  time  he  defired,  that  he  would  not  bring 
the  Lord  Melfort  over  with  him,  or  employ  him 
more  in  Scotch  Bufinefs  •,  and  that  he  would  be 
contented  with  the  exercife  of  his  own  Religion. 
It  may  be  eafily  fuppofed,  that  all  this  went  againft 
the  grain  with  King  James  ;  and  that  the  Lord 
Melfort  difparaged  all  the  Earl  of  Dundee's  under- 
takings. In  this  he  was  much  fupported  by  the 
French  near  that  King,  who  had  it  given  them  in 
charge  (as  a  main  inftrudtionj  to  keep  him  up  to 
a  high  owning  of  his  Religion,  and  of  all  thofe 
who  were  of  it ;  and  not  to  fuffer  him  to  enter  into 
any  Treaty  or  Conditions  with  his  Proteftant  Sub- 
jects, by  which  the  Papifls  mould  in  any  fort  fuf- 
fer, or  be  fo  much  as  difcouraged.  The  Irifh  were 
willing  enough  to  crofs  the  Seas  to  England,  but 
would  not  confent  to  the  going  over  to  Scotland. 
So  the  Earl  of  Dundee  was  furnifhed  with  fome 
fmall  flore  of  Arms  and  Ammunition,  and  had 
kind  promifes,  encouraging  him,  and  all  that  joined 
with  him. 

Mackay,  a  General  Officer,  that  had  ferved  long 
in  Holland  with  great  reputation,  and  who  was  the 
pioufeft  man  I  ever  knew,  in  a  military  way,  was 
lent  down  to  command  the  Army  in  Scotland.  He 
was  one  of  the  belt  Officers  of  the  Age,  when  he 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey  and  execute  Orders ; 
for  he  was  both  diligent,  obliging  and  brave  :  But 
he  was  not  fo  fitted  for  command.  His  Piety  made 
him  too  apt  to  miftruft  his  own  Senfe,  and  to  be 
too  tender,  or  rather  fearful,  in  any  thing,  where 
« there  might  be  a  needlefs  efFufion  of  blood.  He 
followed  the  Earl  of  Dundee's  motions,  who  was 
lefs  encumber'd  with  Cannon  and  other  Baggage, 
and  fo  marched  quicker  than  it  v/as  poflible  tor 
him  to  follow  :  His  men  were  for  the  mod  part 
Rew  levied,  and  without  experience  .5  but  he  had 
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fome  old  Bodies,  on  whom  he  depended,.    The    1689. 
heads  of  the  Clans  among  the   Highlanders,  pro-  «-*-y^> 
mifed  to  join  him  :  But  moil  of  them  went  to  the 
Earl  of  Dundee.     At  laft,  after  many  marches  and 
motions,  they  came  to  an  engagement  at   Gilli- 
cranky,    fome   few  miles  above  Dunkeld:    The 
ground  was  narrow  :  And  Lord  Dundee  had  the 
advantage  :  He  broke  through  Mackay's  Army, 
and  they  ran  for  it  :  And  probably,  if  the  Earl  of 
Dundee  had  out-lived  that  day,  the  Victory  might 
have  been  purfued  far  :  But  a  random  fhot  put  an 
end   to  his  life,  and  to  the  whole  deiign  :    For 
Mackay  rallied  his  men,  and  made  fuch  a  Hand, 
that  the  other  fide    fell  into  great  diforder,  and 
could  never  be  formed  again  into  a  confiderable 
Body  :  A  Fort  was  foon  after  built  at  Innerlocky, 
which  was  called  Fort  William,  and  ferved  to  cut 
off  the  communication  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Highlanders. 

During  all  thefe  publick  diforders,  that  hap- 
pen'd  in  fo  many  different  places,  the  Trade  fuf- 
fered  considerably :  For  the  French,  not  fetting 
out  a  Fleet  any  more,  fent  out  fo  many  Cruifers 
and  Privateers  into  our  Seas,  that  England  there- 
by fuffered  great  loffes  ;  there  not  being  at  that  % 
time  a  fufficient  number  of  Frigates  to  convoy 
and  fecure  the  Merchant-men.  We  feemed  to  be 
Maiiers  at  Sea,  and  yet  were  great  Lofers  there. 

Affairs  went  much  better  on  the  Rhine.  The  Foreign 
Imperial  Army,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
rain,  took  Mentz,  which  the  French  had  entered, 
after  they  took  Philipfburg  :  The  Siege  was  flow 
and  long,  but  profperous  in  its  conclufion :  And 
by  this  means  Franconia,  which  before  lay  expofed, 
was  now  covered.  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
came  down  with  an  Army,  and  cleared  the  Arch- 
bifhoprick  of  Cologn,  which  was  before  porTefTed 
by  French  Garrifons.  Keizerwart  and  Bonne  held 
him  fome  time :  But  the  reft  were  foon  taken.  So 
now  the  Rhine  was  open   ail  up  to  Mentz.     No- 
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i6£c).  thing  pahed  in    Flanders,  where  Prince  Waldeck 
^^T^  commanded  :  And  the  Campaign  ended  without: 

any  misfortunes  on  that  fide. 
^jealoufy      I  now  return    to  the  affairs  of  England,  during 
of  the       the  Recefs.     The  Clergy  generally  took  the  Oaths, 
png ,       tho'  with  too  many  refervations,  and  diftincYions, 
amon?  the  wnica  laid  them  open  to  ievere  cenftires,  as  ir  they 
Eiiglifh      had   taken  them  againft   their  Confcience.     The 
Cie:b7-     King  was  fufpected  by  them,  by  reafon  of  the  favour 
mewed  to  DifTenters,  but  chiefly  for  his   abolifh- 
ing  Epifcopacy  in  Scotland*  and  his  contenting  to 
the  fetting  up  Prefbytery  there.     This  gave  fome 
credit    to  the    Reports,  that  were  with  great  in- 
duftry  infufed   into   many  of  them,  of  the  King's 
coldnefs  at  bed,  if  not  his  averfion,  to  the  Church 
of  England.     The  leading  men  in  both  Univerfi- 
ties,  chiefly  Oxford,  were  pofTeiTed  with  this  :  And 
it  began  to  have  very  ill  effects  over  all  England, 
Thole  who  did  not  carry  this  fo  far  as  to  think,  as 
fome  faid  they  did,  that   the  Church  was    to  be 
pulled  down  ;  yet  faid,  a  Latitudinarian  Party  was 
like  to  prevail,  and  to  engrofs    all  Preferments. 
Thefe  were  thought  lefs  bigotted  to  outward  Ce- 
remonies :  So  now  it  was  generally  fpread  about, 
that  men  zealous  for  the  Church  would  be  neglect- 
ed, and  that  thole  who  were  more  indifferent  in 
fitch  matters,  would  be  preferred.     Many  of  the 
latter   had    managed  the   Controversies  with    the 
Church  of  Rome  with  fo  much  clearnefs,  and  with 
that   fuccefs,  that  the   Papifts,   to  revenge  them- 
felves,  and   to  blafl  thofe,  whom  they  confidered 
as  their  mo  ft  formidable  Enemies,  had  caft  afper- 
fions  on  them  as  Socinians,  and    as  men   that  de- 
nied all  Myfteries.     Arid  now,  fome  angry  men  at 
Oxford,  who  apprehended  that  thofe  Divines  were 
likely  tr   be   moft  confidered  in  this  Reign,  took 
up- the  fame  method  of  calumny  •,  and  began  to 
treat 'them  as  Socinians.     The  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
and  forrie  of  the  Bifhops,  who  had  already  incurred 
*■■:£  iufpenilon,  for  not  taking  the  oaths  to  the  go- 
vernment, 
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vernment,  took  much  ill  natured  pains  to  ip  re  ad  1689. 
thele  Qanders.  Six  BilTiopricks  happened  to  fall 
within  this  year  :  Salisbury,  Chefter,  Bangor,  Wor- 
cester, Chicheiter,  and  Briftol :  So  that  the  King 
named  fix  Bifhops  within  fix  months.  And  the 
perlbns  promoted  to  thefe  Sees  were,  generally, 
men  of  thofe  principles.  The  proceedings  in  Scot- 
land call  a  great  load  on  the  King  :  He  could  not 
hinder  the  change  of  the  government  of  that 
Church,  without  putting  all  his  affairs  in  great  dis- 
order. The  Epifcopal  party  went  almoit  imper- 
ially into  King  James's  interefts :  So  that  the  Pref- 
byterians  were  the  only  party,  that  the  King  had 
in  that  Kingdom.  The  King  did  indeed  affure  us, 
and  myfelf  in  particular,  that  he  would  reftrain 
and  moderate  the  violence  of  the  Prefbyterians. 
Lord  Melvill  did  alfo  promife  the  fame  thing  very 
folemnly  :  And  at  firit  he  feemed  much  fet  upon 
it.  But  when  he  faw  fo  great  a  party  formed 
againft  himfelf:  And,  fince  many  of  the  Prefby- 
terians inclined  to  favour  them,  and  to  fet  them- 
felves  in  an  oppofition  to  the  Court,  he  thought  it 
was  the  King's  intereft,  or  at  lead  his  own,  to  en- 
gage that  party  entirely :  And  he  found  nothing 
could  do  that  fo  effectually,  as  to  abandon  the 
Minifters  of  the  Epifcopal  perfuafion  to  their  fury. 
He  fet  up  the  Earl  of  Crav/ford,  as  the  head  of 
his  party  -,  who  was  pafTionate  in  his  temper,  and 
was  out  of  meafure  zealous  in  his  principles :  He 
was  chofen  to  be  the  Prefident  of  the  Parliament. 
He  received  and  encouraged  all  the  complaints, 
that  were  made  of  the  Epifcopal  Minifters  :  The 
Convention,  when  they  had  paffed  the  votes,  de- 
claring the  King  and  Queen,  ordered  a  proclama- 
tion to  be  read  the  next  Sunday*  in  all  the  Churches 
of  Edinburgh ;  and  in  all  the  other  Churches  in 
the  Kingdom,  by  a  certain  prefixed  day  *,  but 
which  was  fo  near  at  hand,  that  it  was  fcarce  pof- 
fible  to  lay  proclamations,  all  round  the  Nation, 
within  the  time  -3  and  it  was  abfolutely  impofTible 
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1689,  for  the  Clergy  to  meet  together,  and  come  to  any 
v^*v-^  refolution  among  themfelves  :  For  the  moil  part, 
the  proclamations  were  not  brought  to  the  Mini- 
fiers  till  the  morning  of  the  Sunday,  in  which  they 
were  ordered  to  be  read  -,.  fo,  this  having  the  face 
cf  a  great  change  of  principles,  many  could  not 
on  the  fudden  refolve  to   fubmit  to  it :  Some  had 
not  the  proclamations  brought  to  them  till  the  day 
was  pail :  Many  of  thefe  read  it  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing.   *Some  of  thofe,  who  did  not  think  fit  to 
read  the  proclamation,  yet  obeyed  it  \  and  con- 
tinued, alter  that,  to  pray  for  the  King  and  Queen. 
Complaints    were  brought  to  the   Council  cf  all 
thofe,  who  had  not  read  nor  obeyed  the  proclama- 
tion :  And  they  were  in  a  iurnrnary  way  deprived 
of  their  benefices.     In   the   executing   this,  Lord 
Crawford   fhewed    much   eagernei's  and    violence. 
Thofe  who  did   not  read  the  proclamation  on  the 
day  appointed,  had  no  favour,  tho'  they  did  it  af- 
terwards.    And    upon    any    word   that   fell  Irom 
them,  either  in  their  extemporary  prayers,  or  fer- 
mens,  that  mewed  difaffection  to  the  Government, 
they   were   alfo   deprived  :    All   thefe  things  were 
pubiifhed  up  and  down  England,  and  much  aggra- 
vated :   And  raifed  the  aver  lion,  that  the  friends  of 
the  Church  had  to  the  Prefbyterians  fo  high,  that 
they  began  to  repent  their  having  granted  a  Tole- 
ration to  a  partv,  that,  where  they  prevailed,  mew- 
ed  fo  much  fury  againit  thcie  of  the  Kpiicopal  per- 
fuafion.     So  that  fuch   ol  us,  as  had  laboured  to 
excufe   the   change,  that   the  King  was  forced  to 
confent  to,  and  had  promifed   in  his  name,   great 
moderation  towards  our  friends  in  that  Kingdom* 
were  much  out    of  countenance,  when  we  faw  the 
violence  with   which  matters  were  carried  there. 
Thefe   things   concurred  to  give  the  Clergy  fuch 
ill  imorefnens  of  the  King,  that  we  had  little  rea- 
{on  to  look  for  fucceis,  in  a  defign  that  was  tneri 
preparing  for  the  Convocation,  for  whom  a  ium- 
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mons  was  ifTued  out  to  meet,  during  the  next  fefiion   1689. 
of  Parliament.  *— *v—J 

It  was  told,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  former  reign,  A  Com- 
that  the  Clergy  did  then  exprefs  an  inclination,  to  Pr^henfton 
come  to  a  temper  with  relation  to  the  Prefbyteri-  y^ured. 
ans,  and  fuch  other  DhTenters  as  could  be  brought 
into  a  Comprehenfion  with  the  Church  :  The  Bi- 
fhops had  mentioned  it  in  their  Petition  to  King 
James,  for  which  they  were  tried  :  And  his  pre- 
sent Majefly  had  promifed,  to  endeavour  an  Union 
between  the  Church  and  the  DifTenters,  in  that  De- 
claration, that  he  brought  over  with  him  :  But  it 
feemed  neceffary  to  prepare  and  digeft  that  matter 
carefully,  before  it  mould  be  offered  to  the  Con- 
vocation. Things  of  fuch  a  nature  outfit  to  be 
judged  of  by  a  large  number  of  Men  ;  but  muft 
be  prepared  by  a  fmaller  number  well  chofen  :  Yet 
it  was  thought  a  due  refpect  to  the  Church,  to 
leave  the  matter  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Clergy. 
So,  by  a  fpecial  Commiflion  under  the  Great  Seal, 
ten  Bifhops  and  twenty  Divines  were  empowered 
to  meet,  and  prepare  fuch  Alterations,  in  the  Book 
of  Common- Prayer  and  Canons,  as  might  be  fit  to 
lay  before  the  Convocation.  This  was  become  ne- 
ceffary, fmce  by  the  Submiflion,  which  the  Clergy 
in  Convocation  made  to  King  Henry  VIII.  which 
was  confirmed  in  Parliament,  they  bound  them- 
felves  not  to  attempt  any  new  Canons,  without  ob- 
taining the  King's  leave  firft,  and  that  under  the 
pains  of  a  Premunire.  It  was  looked  on  therefore, 
as  the  propereft  way,  to  obtain  the  King's  leave, 
to  have  a  Scheme  of  the  whole  matter  put  in  order, 
by  a  number  of  Bifhops  and  Divines  :  Great  care 
was  taken  to  name  theie  fo  impartially,  that  no 
exceptions  could  lie  againft  any  of  them  :  They, 
upon  this,  fat  clofely  to  it,  for  feveral  weeks  : 
They  had  before  them  all  the  Exceptions,  that  ei- 
ther the  Puritans  before  the  War,  or  the  Noncon- 
formities fince  the  Reftoration,  had  made  to  any 
part  of  the  Church  Service  :  They  had  alfo  many 
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1689.  Propofitions  and  Advices  that  had  been  offered,  at 
feveral  times,  by  many  or  our  Bifhops  and  Dt~ 
vines,  upon  thofe  heads  :  Matters  were  well  con- 
fidered,  and  freely  and  calmly  debated :  And  all 
was  digefted  into  an  entire  Correction  of  every 
thing,  that  feemed  liable  to  any  juft  objection. 
We  had  fome  very  rigid,  as  well  as  very  learned 
men  among  us  ;  tho'  the  mofl  rigid,  either  never 
came  to  our  Meetings,  or  they  foon  withdrew  from 
us,  declaring  themlelves  dilTatisfied  with  every 
thing  of  that  nature  5  fome  telling  us  plainly,  that 
they  were  againft  all  alterations  whatfoever.  They 
thought,  too  much  was  already  done  for  the  Dif- 
fenters,  in  the  Toleration  that  was  granted  them  ; 
but  that  they  would  do  nothing  to  make  that  ftill 
eafier.  They  faid  further,  that  the  altering  the 
Cufloms  and  Conftitution  of  our  Church,  to  gra- 
tify a  peevifh  and  obftinate  Party,  was  like  to 
have  no  other  effect  on  them,  but  to  make  them 
more  infolent  •,  as  if  the  Church,  by  offering  thefe 
Alterations,  feemed  to  confefs  that  fhe  had  been 
hitherto  in  the  wrongs  They  thought,  this  attempt 
would  divide  us  among  ourfelves,  and  make  our 
People*  lofe  their  efleem  for  the  Liturgy,  if  it  ap- 
peared that  it  wanted  Correction.  They  alfo 
excepted  to  the  manner  of  preparing  matters,  by  a 
fpecial  CommilTion,  as  limiting  the  Convocation, 
and  impofing  upon  it  :  And  to  load  this  with  a 
word  of  an  ill  found,  they  called  this  a  new  Ec-. 
clefiaftical  CommilTion.  But  in  anfwer  to  all  this, 
it  was  faid,  that,  if  by  a  few  Corrections  or  Ex- 
planations, we  offered  all  juft  fatisfaction  to  the 
chief  Objections  of  the  Diffenters,  we  had  reafon 
to  hope,  that  this  would  bring  over  many  of  them, 
at  leaft  of  the  People,  if  not  of  the  Teachers  among 
them  •,  or,  if  the  prejudices  of  education  wrought 
too  ftrongly  upon  the  preient  Age,  yet,  if  fome 
more  feniible  objections  were  put  out  of  the  way, 
we  might  well  hope,  that  it  would  have  a  great 
effect  on  the  next  generation.     If  thefe  condefcen- 
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fions  were  made  fo,  as  to  own,  in  the  way  of  offers 
ing  them,  that  the  Nonconlormifts  had  been  in 
the  right,  that  might  turn  to  the  reproach  of  the 
Church  :  But,  fuch  offers  being  made  only,  in  re- 
gard to  their  weaknefs,  the  reproach  fell  on  them  ; 
as  the  honour  accrued  to  the  Church,  who  fhewed 
herfelf  a  true  Mother,  by  her  care  to  preferve  her 
Children.  It  was  not  offered,  that  the  ordinary 
pofture,  of  receiving  the  Sacrament  kneeling, 
mould  be  changed  :  That  was  ftill  to  be  the  re- 
ceived and  favoured  pofture  :  Only  fuch,  as  de- 
clared they  could  not  overcome  their  fcruples  in 
that  matter,  were  to  be  admitted  to  it  in  another 
pofture.  Ritual  matters  were  of  their  own  nature 
indifferent,  and  had  been  always  declared  to  be  fo : 
All  the  neceffity  of  them  arofe  only,  from  the  au- 
thority in  Church  and  State,  that  had  enacted 
them.  Therefore  it  was  an  unreafonable  ftiffnefs, 
to  deny  any  abatement,  or  yielding  in  fuch  mat- 
ters, in  order  to  the  healing  the  wounds  of  our 
Church.  Great  alterations  had  been  made  in  fuch 
things,  in  all  the  Ages  of  the  Church.  Even  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  ftill  making  fome  alterations 
in  her  Rituals.  And  changes  had  been  made 
among  ourfelves,  often  fince  the  Reformation,  in 
King  Edward,  Queen  Elizabeth,  King  James,  and 
King  Charles  the  Second's  reigns.  Thefe  were  al- 
ways made  upon  fome  great  turn  :  Critical  times 
being  the  mod  proper  for  defigns  of  that  kind. 
The  Toleration,  now  granted,  feemed  to  render 
it  more  neceflary  than  formerly,  to  make  the  terms 
of  Communion,  with  the  Church,  as  large  as  might 
be  ;  that  fo  we  might  draw  over  to  us  the  greater 
number,  from  thofe  who  might  now  leave  us  more 
fafely  :  And  therefore  we  were  to  ufe  the  more  care 
in  order  to  gaining  of  them.  And,  as  for  the 
manner  of  preparing  thefe  overtures,  the  King's 
Supremacy  fignified  little,  if  he  could  not  appoint 
a  felecT:  number  to  confider  of  fuch  matters,  as  he 
might  think  fit  to  lay  before  the  Convocation. 
a*  This 
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1689.  This  did  no  way  break  in  upon  their  full  freedom 
wv-w  pf  Debate  >  it  being  free  to  them  to  reject,  as  well 
as  to  accept,  of  the  Propositions  that  Ihould  be 
offered  to  them.  But,  while  men  were  arguing 
this  matter  on  both  fides,  the  Party  that  was  now 
at  work  for  King  James,  took  hold  of  this  occa- 
fion  to  enrlame  mens  minds.  It  was  faid,  the 
Church  was  to  be  pulled  down,  and  Prefbytery  was 
to  be  let  u'p  -,  that  all  this  now  in  Debate  was  only 
intended  to  divide  and  diftract  the  Church,  and 
to  render  it,  by  that  means,  both  weaker  and  more 
ridiculous,  while  it  went  off  from  its  former 
grounds,  in  offering  fuch  conceffions.  The  Uni- 
verfities  took  fire  upon  this ;  and  began  to  declare 
againft  it,  and  again  ft  all  that  promoted  it,  as  men 
that  intended  to  undermine  the  Church  :  Severe 
Reflections  were  caft  on  the  King,  as  being  in  an 
Intereft  contrary  to  the  Church  :  For  the  Church 
was  as  the  word  given  out  by  the  Jacobite  Party, 
under  which  they  thought  they  might  more  fafely 
flielter  themfelves :  Great  canvaffings  were  every 
where,  in  the  Elections  of  Convocation -Men  ;  a 
thing  not  known  in  former  times  :  So  that  it  was 
foon  very  vifible,  that  we  were  not  in  a  temper, 
cool  or  calm  enough,  to  encourage  the  further  pro- 
fecuting  fuch  a  dehgn. 
'A  Convo-  When  the  Convocation  was  opened,  the  King 
cation  fent  t^em  a  Meftage  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
would  not  afttiring  them  of  his  conifant  Favour  and  Pro- 
agree  to  tedtion,  and  defiring  them  to  coniider  fuch  things, 
as  by  his  order  ihould. 'be  laid  before  them,  with 
due  care,  and  an  impartial  zeal  for  the  peace  and 
good  of  the  Church.  But  the.  Lower  Houfe  of 
Convocation  expxeffed  a  reiolution  not  to  enter  in- 


to any  Debates  with  relation  to  alterations  :  So 
that  they  would  take  no  notice  of  the  fecorid  part 
of  the. King's  Meffage  :  And  it  was,  not  without 
difficulty,  carried  to  make  a  decent  Addrefs  to  the 
King,  thanking  him.  for  his  promife  of  Protection. 
But  became,  in  the  draught  which  the  Bifhops  fent 
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them,  they  acknowledged  the  Protection  that  the  1689. 
Proteftant  religion  in  general,  and  the  Church  of  ^v^ 
England  in  particular,  had  received  from  him, 
the  lower  Houfe  thought,  that  this  imported  their 
owning  fome  common  union  with  the  foreign  Pro- 
teftants  :  So  they  would  not  agree  to  it.  There 
was  at  this  time  but  a  fmall  number  of  Bifhops  in 
the  upper  Houfe  of  Convocation  :  And  they  had 
not  their  Metropolitan  with  them  :  So  they  had 
not  ftrength  nor  authority  to  fet  things  forward. 
Therefore  they  advifed  the  King  to  fuffer  the  Seffi- 
on  to  be  difcontinued.  And  thus,  feeing  they 
were  in  no  difpofition  to  enter  upon  bufmefs,  they 
were  kept  from  doing  mifchief  by  prorogations, 
for  a  courfe  of  ten  years.  This  was  in  reality  a  fa- 
vour to  them;  for,  ever  fince  the  year  1662,  the 
Convocation  had  indeed  continued  to  fit,  but  to 
do  no  bufinefs  •,  fo  that  they  were  kept  at  no  fmall 
charge  in  town  to  do  nothing,  but  only  to  meet, 
and  read  a  Latin  litany.  It. was  therefore  an  eafe, 
to  be  freed  from  fuch  an  attendance  to  no  purpofe. 
The  ill  reception,  that  the  Clergy  gave  the  King's 
meflage,  railed  a  great  and  juil  out-cry  againlt 
them  :  Since  all  the  promifes  made  in  King  James's 
time  were  now  fo  entirely  forgot. 

But  there  was  a  very  happy  direction  of  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  obferved  in  this  matter.  The  Ja- 
cobite Clergy,  who  were  then  .under  fufpeniion, 
were  defigning  to  make  a  fchifm  in  the  Church, 
whenfoever  they  mould  be  turned  out,  and  their 
places  mould  be  filled  up  by  others.  They  law* 
it  would  not  be  eafy  to  make  a  reparation  upon  a 
private  and  perfonal  account ;  they  therefore  wiihed 
to  be  furni fried  with  more  fpecious  pretences :  And, 
if  we  had  made  alterations  in  the,  Kubrick,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Common- Prayer,  they  would 
have  pretended,  that  they  ftill.  ftuck  to  the  ancient 
Church  of  England,  in  oppofuion  to  thofe  who 
were  altering  it,  andfetting  up  new  models :  And, 
as  I  do -firmly  believe  that  there,  is  .a  wife  provi- 
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1689.  dehce,  that  watches  upon  human  affairs,  and  d.t- 
<-*-v^o  reels  them,  chiefly  thofe  that  relate  to  religion  •,  fo 
I  have  with  great  pleafure  obferved  this,  in  many 
inftances  relating  to  the  Revolution.  And,  upon 
this  occafion,  I  could  not  but  fee,  that  the  Jaco- 
bites among  us,  who  wifhed  and  hoped  that  we 
ihould  have  made  thofe  alterations,  which  they 
reckoned  would  have  been  of  great  advantage  for 
ferving  their  ends,  were  the  inftruments  of  raifing 
fuch  a  clamour  againft  them^  as  prevented  their 
being  made.  For  by  all  the  judgments  we  could 
afterwards  make,  if  we  had  carried  a  majority  in 
the  Convocation  for  alterations,  they  would  have 
done  us  more  hurt  than  good. 
A  Seffion  I  now  turn  to  a  more  important*  as  well  as  a 
of  Parlia-  more  troublefome  fcene.  In  winter,  a  fefTion  of 
Parliament  met,  full  of  jealoufy  and  ill  humour. 
The  ill  conduct  of  affairs  was  imputed  chiefly  to 
the  Lord  Halifax  *,  fo  the  firffc  attack  was  made  on 
him.  The  Duke  of  Bolton  made  a  motion  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  for  a  Committee  to  examine, 
wTho  had  the  chief  hand  in  the  feverities  and  exe- 
cutions in  the  end  of  King  Charles's  reign,  and  in 
the  Quo  Warranto's,  and  the  delivering  up  the 
charters  :  The  enquiry  lafled  fome  weeks,  and  gave 
occafion  to  much  heat :  But  nothing  appeared  that 
could  be  proved,  upon  which  votes  or  addreffes 
could  have  been  grounded  :  Yet  the  Lord  Halifax 
having,  during  that  time,  concurred  with  the  Mi- 
niftry  in  Council  •,  he  faw,  it  was  neceffary  for  him 
to  withdraw  now  from  the  Miniflers,  and  quit  the 
Court.  And  foon  after  he  reconciled  himklf  to 
the  Tories,  and  became  wholly  theirs  :  He  op- 
pofed  every  thing  that  looked  favourably  towards 
the  Government,  and  did  upon  all  occafions  ferve 
the  Jacobites,  and  protect  the  whole  party.  But 
the  Whigs  began  to  lofe  much  of  the  King's  good 
opinion,  by  the  heat  that  they  (hewed  in  both 
Houfes  againft  their  enemies  ;  and  by  the  coldnefs 
that  appeared  in  every  thing,  that  related  to  the 
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publick,  as  well  as  to  the  King  in  his  own  parti-  1689. 
cular.  He  exprefTed  an  earneft  defire  to  have  the  *^\rO 
revenue  of  the  Crown  fettled  on  him  for  life  :  He 
faid,  he  was  not  a  King,  till  that  was  done  ;  with- 
out that,  the  title  of  a  King  was  only  a  pageant. 
And  he  fpoke  of  this  with  more  than  ordinary  ve- 
hemence :  So  that  fometimes  he  faid,  he  would  not 
flay,;  and  hold  an  empty  name,  unlefs  that  was 
done :  He  faid  once  to  my  felf,  he  underflood  the  The  King 
good  of  a  Commonwealth,  as  well  as  of  a  Kingly  grevv  Jea- 
Government :  And  it  was  not  eafy  to  determine,  ^j^/  e 
which  was  befl :  But  he  was  fure,  the  worft  of  all 
Governments  was,  /that  of  a  King  without  Trea- 
fure,  and  without  Power.  But  a  jealoufy  was  now 
infufed  into  many,  that  he  would  grow  Arbitrary 
in  his  Government,  if  he  once  had  the  Revenue  ; 
and  would  (train  for  a  high  ftretch  of  Prerogative, 
as  foon  as  he  was  out  of  difficulties  and  neceilities. 
Thofe  of  the  Whigs,  who  had  lived  fome  years  at 
Amfterdam,  had  got  together  a  great  many  Ho- 
nes, ,  that  went  about  the  City,  of  his  fullennefs, 
and  imperious  way  of  dictating :  The  Scotch,  who 
were  now  come  up,  to  give  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament,  ftt  about  many  things  that 
heightned  their  apprehenfions.  One  Simpfon,  a 
Scotch  Prefbyterian,  was  recommended  to  the  Earl 
of  Portland,  as  a  man  whom  he  might  truft  •,  who 
would  bring  him  good  intelligence  :  So  he  was  of- 
ten admitted,  and  was  entertained  as  a  good  Spy  : 
But  he  was  in  a  fecret  confidence  with  one  Nevill 
Payne,  the  moil  active  and  dextrous  of  all  King 
James's  Agents,  who  had  indeed  loft  the  reputati- 
on of  an  honeft  man  entirely :  And  yet  had  fuch 
arts  of  management,  that  even  thofe  who  knew 
what  he  was,  were  willing  to  employ  him.  Simp- 
fon and  he  were  in  a  clofe  League  together ;  and 
he  discovered  fo  much  of  their  lecreteft  intelligence 
to  Simpfon,  that  he  might  carry  it  to  the  Earl  of 
Portland,  as  made  him  pafs  for  the  befl  Spy  the 
Cpurt  had,     When  he  had  gained  great  credit,  .he 
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1689.  made  ufe  °f  it t0  infufe  into  the  Earl  of  Portland 
v-h-v-^»    jealoufies  of  the  King's  bed  friends  ;  and,  as  the 
Earl  of  Portland  hearkned  too  attentively  to  thefe, 
fo  by  other  hands  it  was  conveyed  to  fome  of  them, 
that  the  Court  was  now  become  jealous  of  them, 
and  was  feeking  Evidence  againfl  them. 
Confpira-      Sir  James  Montgomery  was  eafily  pofTefTed  with 
cy  againft  thefe  reports  •,  and  he  and  fome  others,  by  Payne's 
the  Go-    1Tianagement,  fell  a   treating  with  King  James's 
'  Party  in  England  :  They  demanded  an  affurance 
for  the  fetdement  of  Prefbytery  in  Scotland,  and 
to  have  the  chief  Polls  of  the  Government  mared 
among  them  :  Princes  in  exile  are  apt   to  grant 
every  thing  that  is  afked.  of  them  ;  for  they  know 
that,    if  they  are  reflored,    they  will  have  every 
thing  in  their  power  :  Upon  this,  they  entred  into 
a  clofe  Treaty,  for  the  way  of  bringing  all  this 
about.     At  firfh  they  only  afked  money,   for  fur- 
nifhing  themfelves  with  Arms  and  Ammunition  ; 
but  afterwards  they  infilled  on  demanding  3000 
men,  to  be  fent  over  from  Dunkirk-,  becaufe,  by 
Duke  Schomberg's  being  polled  in  Ulfler,  their 
communication  with  Ireland  was  cut  off.     In  order 
to  the  carrying  on  this  defign,    they  reconciled 
themfelves  to  the  Duke  of  Queenfbury,    and  the 
other  Lords  of  the  Epifcopal  party  ;  and  on  both 
fides  it  was  given  out,  that  this  Union  of  thofe, 
who  were  formerly  fuch  violent  Enemies,  was  on- 
ly to  iecure  and  flrengthen  their  Interefl  in  Parlia- 
ment :  The  Epifcopal  Party  pretending,  that  fince 
the  King  was  not  able  to  protect  them,  they,  who 
law  themfelves  marked  out  for  deflruclion,  were 
to  be  excufed  for  joining  with  thofe,  who  could  fe- 
cure  them.     Simpfon  brought  an  account  of  all 
this  to  the  Earl  of  Portland,   and  was  prefTed  by 
him  to  find  out  witnefles  to  prove  it  againft  Mont- 
gomery :  He  carried  this  to  them,  and  told  them, 
that  the  whole  bufmefs  was  difcovered,  and  that 
great  Rewards  were  offered  to  fuch,  as  would  me- 
•frit  them  by  fwearing   againft  them.     With  this 
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they  alarmed  many  of  their  Party,  who  did  not  1689. 
know  what  was  at  bottom,  and  thought  that  no- 
thing was  defigned,  but  an  oppofition  to  Lord 
Melvill  and  Lord  Stair  ;  and  they  were  pofTefTed 
with  a  fear,  that  a  new  bloody  fcene  of  Sham-plots 
and  fuborned  WitnefTes  was  to  be  opened.  And 
when  it  began  to  be  whifpered  about,  that  they 
were  in  treaty  with  King  James,  that  appeared  to 
be  fo  little  credible,  that  it  began  to  be  faid,  by 
fome  difcontented  man,  what  could  be  expected 
from  a  Government,  that  was  fo  foon  contriving 
the  ruin  of  its  beft  Friends  ?  Some  feared,  that  the 
King  himfelf  might  too  eafily  receive  fuch  Re* 
ports  j  and  that  the  common  practices  of  Minifters, 
who  ftudy  to  make  their  Matters  believe,  that  all 
their  own  enemies  are  likewife  His,  were  like  to 
prevail  in  this  reign,  as  much  as  they  had  formerly 
done.  Montgomery  came  to  have  great  credit  with 
forne  of  the  Whigs  in  England,  particularly  with 
the  Earl  of  Monmouth,  and  the  Duke  of  Bolton  : 
And  he  employed  it  all,  to  perfuade  them  not  to 
truft  the  King,  and  to  animate  them  againft  the 
Earl  of  Portland :  This  wrought  fo  much,  that 
many  were  difpofed  to  think,  they  could  have  good 
terms  from  King  James  :  And,  that  he  was  now 
fo  convinced  of  former  errors,  that  they  might 
fafely  truft  him.  The  Earl  of  Monmouth  let  this 
out  to  my  felf  twice  -9  but  in  a  ft  rain  that  looked 
like  one  who  was  afraid  of  it,  and  who  endeavour- 
ed to  prevent  it :  But  he  fet  forth  the  reafons  for 
it  with  great  advantage,  and  thofe  again  ft  it  very 
faintly.  Matters  were  trufieci  to  Montgomery  and 
Payne  \  and  Fergufon  was  taken  into  it,  as  a  man 
that  naturally  loved  to  embroil  things.  So,  a  de- 
fign  was  managed,  firft  to  alienate  the  City  of  Lon- 
don fo  entirely  from  the  King,  that  no  Loans 
might  be  advanced  on  the  Money  Bills  -3  which, 
without  credit  upon  them,  could  notlanfwer  the 
end,  for  which  they  were  giveri.  It  wasjfet  about, 
that  King  James  would  give  a  full  Indemnity,  for 
Vol.  III.  E  all 
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1689.    all  that  was  pail  •,    and  that,  for  the  future,  he 

uw    would  feparate  himfelf  entirely  from   the  French 

Interefl,  and  be  contented  with  a  fecret  connivance 

at  thofe  of  his  own  Religion.     It  was  faid,  he  was 

weary  of  the  Infolence  of  the  French  Court,  and 

faw  his  error,  in  trufting  to  it  fo  much  as  he  had 

done.     This  corrupted  Party  had  gone  fo  far,  that 

they  feemed  to  fancy,  that  the  reftoring  him  would 

be  not  only  fafe,  but  happy  to  the  Nation.     I  con- 

fefs,  it  was  long  before  I  could  let  my  felf  think, 

that  the  matter  was  gone  fo  far  -,  but  I  was  at  laft 

convinced  of  it. 

Difcover-  :    I  received  a  Letter  from  an  unknown  hand,  with 

ed  to  the  a  direction  how  to  anfwer  it :  The  fubftance  of  it 

Author.    was^  tjiat  j.ie  cou]cj_  difcover  a    Plot,    deeply  laid 

againfl  the  King,  if  he  might  be  affured  not  to  be 
made  a  Witnefs ;  and  to  have  his  friends,  who 
were  in  it,  pardoned  :  By  the  King's  order,  I  pro- 
mifed  the  firft  -,  but  an  indefinite  promife  of  Par- 
don, was  too  much  to  afk:  He  might,  as  to  that, 
truft  to  the  King's  mercy.  Upon  this  he  came  to 
me,  and  I  found  he  was  Montgomery's  Brother : 
He  told  me  a  Treaty  was  fettled  with  King  James  ; 
articles  were  agreed  on  ♦,  and  an  Invitation  was 
fubfcribed,  by  the  whole  Cabal,  to  King  James  to 
come  over:  Which  was  to  be  lent  to  the  Court  of 
France  ;  both  becaufe  the  Communication  was  ea- 
fier,  and  lefs  watched,  when  it  went  thro'  Flan- 
ders, than  with  Ireland  •,  and,  to  let  the  Court  fee 
how  flrong  a  Party  he  had,  and  by  that  means  to 
obtain  the  Supplies  and  Force  that  was  defired. 
He  faid,  he  faw  the  writing,  and  fome  hands  to  it  -, 
but  he  knew  many  more  were  to  fign  it ;  and  he 
undertook  to  put  me  in  a  method  to  feize  on  the 
Original  Paper.  The  King  could  not  eafily  believe 
the  matter  had  gone  fo  far ;  yet  he  ordered  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  to  receive  fuch  advices,  as  I 
mould  bring  him,  and  immediately  to  do  what  was 
proper :  So  a  few  days  after  this,  Montgomery 
told  me,    one  Williamfon  was   that  day  gone  to 

Dover, 
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Dover*  with  the  original  Invitation :  I  found  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  inclined  enough  to  fufpedfc 
Williamfon.  He  had  for  lbme  days  folicited  a 
Pais  for  Flanders,  and  had  got  fome  perfons,  of 
whom  it  was  not  proper  to  fhew  a  Sufpicion,  to 
anfwer  for  him.  So  one  was  fent  Poft  after  him* 
with  orders  to  feize  him  in  his  bed,  and  to  take  his 
Clothes  and  Portmanteau  from  him,  which  were 
ftxiclly  examined  ;  but  nothing  was  found :  Yet, 
upon  the  news  of  this,  the  Party  was  grievoufly 
affrighted  ;  but  foon  recovered  themfelves  :  The 
true  fecret  of  which  w7as  afterwards  difcovered. 
Simpfon  was  (it  feems)  to  go  over  with  William- 
fon ;  but  firff.  to  ride  to  fome  Houfes  that  were  in 
the  way  to  Dover  ;  whereas  the  other  went  directly 
in  the  Stage-Coach.  It  was  thought  fafeft  for 
Simpfon  to  carry  thefe  Papers  •,  for  there  were  ma- 
ny different  Invitations,  as  they  would  not  truft 
their  hands  to  one  common  paper  :  Simpfon  came 
to  the  Houfe  at  Dover,  where  Williamfon  was  ia 
the  Meflenger's  hands  :  Thereupon  he  went  away 
immediately  to  Deal,  and  hired  a  boat,  and  got 
fafe  to  France  with  his  Letters.  Montgomery, 
finding  that  nothing  was  difcovered,  by  the  way 
which  he  had  directed  me  to,  upon  that  fancied  he 
Would  be  defpifed  by  us,  and  perhaps  fufpecled  by 
his  own  fide;  and  went  over  foon  after,  and  turn- 
ed Papift :  But  I  know  not  what  became  of  him 
afterwards.  The  fear  of  this  Difcovery  foon  went 
off:  Simpfon  came  back  with  large  affurances : 
And  12000  Pounds  were  fent  to  the  Scotch,  who 
undertook  to  do  great  matters.  Ail  pretended 
Difcoveries  were  laughed  at,  and  looked  on  as  the 
fictions  of  the  Court :  And  upon  this,  the  City  of 
London  were  generally  pofTefTed  with  a  very  ill  opi- 
nion of  the  King.  The  Houfe  of  Commons 
granted  the  Supplies,  that  were  demanded  for  the 
Reduction  of  Ireland,  and  for  the  Quota,  to  which 
the  King  was  obliged  by  his  Alliances :  And  they 
continued  the  gift  of  the  Revenue  for  another  year. 

E  2  But 
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}6$g4  But  one  great  error  was  committed  by  the  Court,, 
v  "V  in  accepting  remote  Funds  -,  whereby  the  Intereft 
of  the  money,  then  advanced  on  a  Fund,  payable 
at  the  diftance  of  fome  years,  did  not  only  eat  up  a 
great  deal  of  the  Sum,  but  feemed  fo  doubtful, 
that  great  Premiums  were  to  be  offered  to  thofe, 
who  advanced  money  upon  a  Security,  which  was 
thought  very  contingent  \  fmce  few  believed  that 
the  Government  would  laft  fo  long.  So  here  was 
a  mew  of  great  Supplies,  which  yet  brought  not  in 
the  half  of  what  they  were  eftimated  at. 
A  Bill  The  Tories,  feeing  the  Whigs  grow  fallen,  and 

concern-    ^^  tkey  wouid  make  no  advances  of  money,  be- 

iorations.  gan  to  treat  w^^  ^ie  Court,  and  promifed  great 
advances,  if  the  Parliament  might  be  diffolved, 
and  a  new  one  be  fummoned.  Thofe  propofitions 
came  to  be  known-,  fo  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
prepared  a  Bill,  by  which  they  hoped  to  have  made 
fare  of  all  future  Parliaments  \  in  it  they  declared, 
that  Corporations  could  not  be  forfeited,  nor  their 
Charters  furrendred ;  and  they  enacted,  that  all 
Mayors  and  Recorders,  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  private  delivering  up  of  Charters,  without 
the  confent  of  the  whole  Body,  and  who  had  done 
that  in  a  clandeftine  manner,  before  the  Judgment 
that  was  given  againft  the  Charter  of  London, 
fhould  be  turned  out  of  all  Corporations,  and  be 
incapable  of  bearing  Office  in  them  for  fix  years. 
This  was  oppofed  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  by 
the  whole  ftrength  of  the  Tory  Party  •,  for  they 
faw  the  carrying  it  was  the  total  ruin  of  their  In- 
tereft, thro'  the  whole  Kingdom.  They  faid  a 
great  deal  againft  the  declaratory  part :  But  what- 
ibever  might  be  in  that,  they  faid,  fince  the  thing 
had  been  fo  univerfal,  it  feemed  hard  to  punifh  it 
with  fuch  Severity  :  It  was  faid,  that  by  this 
means,  the  Party  for  the  Church  would  be  dif- 
graced,  and  that  the  Corporations  would  be  call 
into  the  hands  of  Diffcnters.  And  now  both  Par- 
ties made  their  court  to  the  King :  The  Whigs 
4  promifed 
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promifed  every  thing  that  he  defired,  if  he  would  1689. 
help  them  to  get  this  Bill  pafTed  ;  and  the  Tories 
were  not  wanting  in  their  promifes,  if  the  Bill 
ihould  be  ftopp'd,  and  the  Parliament  diftblved. 
The  Bill  was  carried  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
by  a  great  Majority  :  When  it  was  brought  up  to 
the  Lords,  the  firit  point  in  debate  was,  upon  the 
declaratory  part,  whether  a  Corporation  could  be 
forfeited  or  furrendred  ?  Holt,  and  two  other 
Judges,  were  for  the  Affirmative,  but  all  the  reft 
were  for  the  Negative  :  No  Precedents  for  the  Af- 
firmative were  brought,  higher  than  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  in  which  the  Abbies  were  fur- 
rendred ;  which  was  at  that  time  fo  great  a  point 
of  State,  that  the  authority  of  thefe  Precedents 
feemed  not  clear  enough  for  regular  times :  The 
Houfe  was  fo  equally  divided,  that  it  went  for  the 
Bill  only  by  one  Voice  :  After  which,  little  doubt 
was  made  of  the  palling  the  -Act.  But  now  the  ap- 
plications of  the  Tories  were  much  quickned  ; 
they  made  the  King  all  poflible  promifes  :  And 
the  promoters  of  the  Bill  faw  themfelves  expofed 
to  the  Corporations,  which  were  to  feel  the  effects 
of  this  Bill,  fo  fenfibly,  that  they  made  as  great 
promifes  on  their  part :  The  matter  was  now  at  a 
critical  ifTue  -,  the  pafTing  the  Bill  put  the  King 
and  the  Nation  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs  i  as  the 
rejecting  it,  and  diUblving  the  Parliament  upon  it, 
was  fuch  a  trufting  to  the  Tories,  and  fuch  a  break- 
ing with  the  Whigs,  that  the  King  was  long  ia 
fufpence  what  to  do. 

He  was  once  very  near  a  defperate  refolution  * 
he  thought,  he  could  not  truft  the  Tories,  and  he 
refolved  he  would  not  truft  the  Whigs  •,  fo  he  fan- 
cied, the  Tories  would  be  true  to  the  Queen,  and 
confide  in  her,  tho'  they  would  not  in  him.  He 
therefore  refolved  to  go  over  to  Holland,  and 
leave  the  Government  in  the  Queen's  hands  :  So 
he  called  the  Marquifs  of  Caermarthen,  with  the 
Earl  or  Shrewsbury,  and  fome  few  more,  and  told 

£  3  them, 
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1689,  them,  he  had  a  Convoy  ready,  and  was  refolved 
'S~Y^J  to  leave  all  in  the  Queen's  hands  •,  fince  he  did  not 

fee  how  he  could  extricate  himfelf  out  of  the  diffi- 
culties, into  which  the  animofities  of  Parties  had 
brought  him  :  They  preffed  him  vehemently  to 
lay  alide.  all  fuch  defperate  refolutions,  and  to  com- 
ply with  the  prefent  necerTity.  Much  pafTion  ap- 
peared among  them  :  The  Debate  was  fo  warm, 
that  many  tears  were  ilied  \  in  conclufion,  the 
King  refolved  to  change  his  firft  Deiign,  into  ano- 
ther better  Refoiution  of  going  ever  in  perfon,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  War  in  Ireland  :  This  was  told 
me  fome  time  after  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  •,  but 
the  Queen  knew  nothing  of  it,  till  fhe  had  it  from 
me  -,  fo  referved  was  the  King  to  her,  even  in  a 
matter  that  concerned  her  fo  nearly.  The  King's 
defign,  of  going  to  Ireland,  came  to  be  feen  by  the 
Preparations,  that  were  ordered  ;  but  a  great  Party 
was  formed  in  both  Houfes'  to  oppofe  it :  Some 
did  really  apprehend  the  air  of  Ireland  would  be 
fatal  to  fo  weak  a  Conftitution  -3  and  the  Jacobites 
had  no  mind  that  King  James  mould  be  fo  much 
prefled,  as  he  would  probably  be,  if  the  King 
went  againft:  him  in  perfon  :  It  was  by  concert  pro- 
pofed  in  both  Houfes,  on  the  fame  day,  to  prepare 
an  Addrefs  to  the  King  againfc  this  Voyage  :  So 
the  King,  to  prevent  that,  came-  the  next  day,  and 
prorogued  the  Parliament ;  and  that  was  foon  af- 
ter followed  by  a  DiiTclutiom 

1690.  This  SeiTion  had  not  raifed  all  the  money,  that 
v^--..'-sw  was  demanded  for  the  following  Campaign  ;  fo  it 
A  new       was  necefTary  to  ifTue  out  Writs  immediately  for  a 

new  Parliament,  There  was  a  great  Struggle  all 
England  over  in  Elections  ;  but  the  Corporation 
Bill  did  fo  highly  provoke  all  thofe,  whom  it  was 
to  have  difgraced,  that  the  Tories  were  by  far  the 
greater  number  in  the  new  Parliament.  One  thing 
was  a  part  of  the  Bargain,  that  the  Tories  had 
made,  that  the  Lieutenancy  of  London  mould' be 

changed  f 
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changed :  For  upon  the  King's  coming  to  the 
Crown,  he  had  given  a  Commiffion,  out  of  which 
they  were  all  excluded  ->  which  was  fuch  a  Morti- 
fication to  them,  that  they  faid,  they  could  not 
live  in  the  City  with  credit,  unlefs  fome  of  them, 
were  again  brought  into  that  Commiffion  :  The 
King  recommended  it  to  the  Bifhop  of  London, 
to  prepare  a  Lift  of  thofe,  who  were  known  to  be 
Churchmen,  but  of  the  more  moderate,  and  of 
fuch  as  were  liable' to  no  juft  exception  \  that  fo 
the  two  Parties  in  the  City  might  be  kept  in  a  Ba- 
lance :  The  Bifhop  brought  a  Lift  of  the  moil  vio- 
lent Tories  in  the  City,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
fome  of  the  worft  things,  that  paffed  in  the  end  of 
King  Charles's  Reign  :  A  Committee  of  Council 
was  appointed  to  examine  the  Lift  ;  but  it  was  fo 
named,  that  they  approved  of  it.  This  was  done 
to  the  great  grief  of  the  Whigs,  who  faid,  that 
the  King  was  now  putting  himfelf  in  his  Enemies 
hands  ;  and  that  the  Arms  of  the  City  were  now 
put  under  a  fett  of  Officers,  who,  if  there  was  a 
poflibility  of  doing  it  without  hazard,  would  cer- 
tainly ufe  them  for  King  James.  This  matter 
was  managed  by  the  Marquis  of  Caermarthen, 
and  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  \  but  oppofed  by  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  much  troubled  at 
the  ill  conduct  of  the  Whigs,  but  much  more  at 
this  great  change  in  the  King's  Government.  The 
Elections  of  Parliament  went  generally  for  men, 
who  would  probably  have  declared  for  King  James, 
if  they  could  have  known  how  to  manage  matters 
for  him.  The  King  made  a  change  in  the  Mi- 
niftry,  to  give  them  fome  fatisfaction  *,  the  Earls 
of  Monmouth  and  Warrington  were  both  dif- 
miffed  •,  other  leffer  changes  were  made  in  inferior 
places :  So  that  Whig  and  Tory  were  now  pretty 
equally  mixed;  and  both  ftudied  to  court  the 
King,  by  making  advances  upon  the  Money  Bills. 

The  firft  great  Debate  arofe,   in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords*  upon  a  Bill  that  was  brought  in,  acknow- 
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1690.  ledging  the  King  and  Queen  to  be  their  Rightful 
v-^-v— J  and  Lawful  Sovereigns ;  and  declaring  all  the  Acts 
A  Bill  re-  0f  tjie  jafl-  parliament  to  be  good  and  valid.    The 

the  Kfa&  &&  Part  Pan^e^  witn  ntt^e   contradiction  ;    tho* 
Queen,  '  fome  excepted  to  the  words  Rightful,  and  Lawful, 
and  the     as  not  at  all  necefFary.     But  the  fecond  Article 
^P°f     bore  a  long  and  warm  Debate.     The  Tories  offer- 
ventionf  e<^  to  enact,  that  thefe  mould  be  all  good  Laws, 
for  the  time  to  come,  but  oppofed  the  doing  it  in 
the  declaratory  way.     They  faid,  it  was  one  of  the 
Fundamentals  of  our  Conftitution,  that  no  AfTem- 
bly  could  be  called  a  Parliament,    unlefs  it  was 
called  and  chofen  upon  the  King's  Writ.     On  the 
other  hand  it  was  faid,  that  whatsoever  tended  to 
the  calling   the  authority  of  that  Parliament  in 
queftion,  tended  likewife  to  the  weakning  of  the 
prefent  Government,  and  brought  the  King's  Title 
into  queftion.     A  real  neceffity,    upon  fuch  ex- 
traordinary occafions,    mult  fuperfede  Forms  of 
Law  :  Otherwife  the  prefent  Government  was  un^ 
der  the  fame  Nullity.     Forms  were  only  Rules  for 
peaceable  times :    But,  in  fuch  a  juncture,  when 
all  that  had  a  right  to  come,  either  in  perfon,  or 
by  their   Reprefentatives,    were  fummoned,    and 
freely  elected ;    and  when,  by  the  King's  Confent, 
the  Convention  was  turned  to  a  Parliament,  the 
eflentials,  both  with  relation  to  King  and  People, 
were  ftill  maintained  in  the  Conftitution  of  that 
Parliament.     After  a  long  debate,  the  Act  pafled 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  with  this  temper,  declaring 
and  enacting,  that  the  Acts   of  that  Parliament 
were  and  are  good   and  valid :  Many  Lords  pro- 
tefting  againft  it,  at  the  head  of  whom   was  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham,   notwithstanding  his  great 
Office  at  Court,     It  was  expected,  that  great  and 
Jong  Debates  mould  have  been  made  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  upon  this  Act.     But,  to  the  wonder 
of  all  People,  it  pafTed  in  two  days  in  that  Houfe, 
without  any  Debate  or  Oppofition,     The  truth 
vwt  the  Tories  had  refolved  £<p  commit:  the  Bill 
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and  in  order  to  that,  fome  trifling  exceptions  were    1 699. 
made  to  fome  words,  that  might  want  correction  ♦, 
for  Bills  are  not  committed,  unlefs  fome  amend- 
ments are  offered  :  And,  when  it  was  committed, 
it  was  then  refolved  to  oppofe  it.     But  one  of  them 
difcovered  this  too  early ;  for  he  queftioned  the  Le- 
gality of  the  Convention,    fince  it  was  not  fum- 
moned  by  Writ :  Somers,  then  Solicitor  General, 
anfwered  this  with  great  fpirit  \   he  faid,  if  that 
was  not  a  Legal  Parliament,  they  who  were  then 
met,  and  had  taken  the  Oaths,   enacted  by  that 
Parliament,    were  guilty  of  High  Treafon ;  the 
Laws  repealed  by  it  were  rtill  in  force,    fo  they 
mull  prefently  return  to  King  James  -,  all  the  mo- 
ney levied,  collected,  and  paid,  by  virtue  of  the 
Acts  of  that  Parliament,  made  every  one  that  was 
concerned  in  it  highly  criminal :  This  he  fpoke 
with  much  zeal,  and  fuch  an  afcendant  of  Autho- 
rity, that  none  was  prepared  to  anfwer  it ;  fo  the 
Bill  panned  without  any  more  oppofition.     This 
was  a  great  fervice,  done  in  a  very  critical  time, 
and  contributed  not  a  little  to  raife  Somers's  cha- 
racter. 

The  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  Sir 
John  Trevor,  was  a  bold  and  dextrous  man  -,  and 
knew  the  moil  effectual  ways  of  recommending 
himfelf  to  every  Government :  He  had  been  in 
great  favour  in  King  James's  time,  and  was  made 
Mafter  of  the  Rolls  by  him  \  and,  if  Lord  Jefferies 
had  ftuck  at  any  thing,  he  was  looked  on  as  the 
man,  likelieft  to  have  had  the  Great  Seal :  He  now 
got  himfelf  to  be  chofen  Speaker,  and  was  made 
Firft  Commifiioner  of  the  Great  Seal :  Being  a 
Tory  in  principle,  he  undertook  to  manage  that 
Party,  provided  he  was  furnifhed  with  fuch  fums 
of  money,  as  might  purchafe  fome  Votes  -,  and  by 
him  began  the  practice  of  buying  off  men,  in 
which  hitherto  the  King  had  kept  to  flricter  rules. 
I  took  the  liberty  once  to  complain  to  the  King  of 
t&s  method  >  he  faid,  he  hated  it  as  much  as  any 

man 
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man  could  do  -,  but  he  faw,  it  was  not  pofTible, 
confidering  the  Corruption  of  the  Age,  to  avoid 
it,  unlefs  he  would  endanger  the  whole. 
The  Re-  The  Houfe  of  Commons  gave  the  King  the 
venae  Cufloms  for  five  years,  which  they  laid  made  it  a 
given  for  furer  Fund,  for  borrowing  money  upon,  than  if 
they  had  given  it  for  life  :  The  one  was  fubject  to 
accidents,  but  the  other  was  more  certain.  Thev 
alfo  continued  the  other  branches  of  the  Revenue 
for  the  fame  number  of  years.  It  was  much  prefTed 
to  have  it  fettled  for  life  -,  but  it  was  takenAjp  as  a 
general  maxim,  that  a  Revenue  for  a  certain  and 
mort  term,  was  the  beft  fecurity  that  the  Nation 
could  have  for  frequent  Parliaments.  The  King 
did  not  like  this :  He  faid  to  my  felf,  why  mould 
they  entertain  a  jealoufy  of  him,  who  came  to  fave 
their  Religion  and  Liberties  •,  when  they  trufted 
King  James  fo  much,  who  intended  to  deflroy 
both  ?  I  anfwered,  they  were  not  jealous  of  him, 
but  of  thofe  who  might  fucceed  him  ;  and  if  he 
would  accept  of  the  Gift  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
fettle  the  Precedent,  he  would  be  reckoned  the 
Deliverer  of  fucceeding  Ages,  as  well  as  of  the 
prefent;  and,  it  was  certain,  that  King  James 
would  never  have  run  into  thofe  Counfels  that 
ruined  him,  if  he  had  obtained  the  Revenue  onlyt 
.  for  a  fhort  term  ;  which  probably  would  have  been 
done,  if  Argyle's  and  Monmouth's  Invafions  had 
not  fo  over-awed  the  Houfe,  that  it  would  then 
have  looked  like  being  in  a  Confpiracy  with  them, 
to  have  oppofed  the  King's  demand :  I  faw  the 
King  was  not  pleafed,  tho'  he  was  perfuaded  to 
accept  of  the  Grant,  thus  made  him.  The  Com- 
mons granted  a  Poll  Bill,  with  fome  other  Sup- 
plies, which  they  thought  would  anfwer  all  the 
occafions  of  that  year :  But  as,  what  they  gave, 
did  not  quite  come  up  to  what  was  demanded  -,  fo 
when  the  Supply  was  raifed,  it  came  far  fhort  of 
what  they  eftimated  it  at.  So  that  there  were  great 
Deficiencies  to  be  taken  care  of,  in  every  SefTion 
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of  Parliament;  which  run  up  every  year,  and 
made  a  great  noife,  as  if  the  Nation  was,  thro' 
mifmanagement,  running  into  a  great  Arrear.  An 
Act  palled  m  this  Seilion,  putting  the  Adminiftra- 
tion  in  the  Queen,  during  the  King's  abfence  out 
of  the  Kingdom  ;  but  with  this  Provifo,  that  the 
Orders  which  the  Esing  fent  mould  always  take 
place.  In  all  this  Debate,  the  Queen  feemed  to 
take  no  notice  of  the  matter,  nor  of  thofe  who 
had  appeared  for  it,  or  againft  it :  The  Houfe  of 
Commons,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  Whigs,  made 
an  Addrefs  to  the  King,  thanking  hirn  for  the 
Alterations  he  had  made  in  the  Lieutenancy  of 
London. 

But  the  greater!  Debate  in  this  Seffion,  was  con-  Debates 
cerning  an   Abjuration  of  King  James  •,  fome  of*oran'1 
the   Tories   were   at   firfl   for  it,  as  were  all  the  ^"ra- 
Whigs  :  The  Clergy  were  excepted  out  of  it,  to  tion  of 
foften  the  oppofition   that  might  be  made  :  But  '^ing 
ftill  the  main  body  of  the  Tories  declared,  they  James- 
would  never  take  any  fuch  Oath:  So  they  oppofed 
every  ftep  that  was  made  in  it,  with  a  great  copi- 
oufnefs  of  long  and  vehement  arguing  :  They  in- 
filled much   on  this  ;  that  when  the  Government 
was  fettled,  Oaths  were  made  to  be  the  Ties  of 
the  Subject  to  it,  and  that  all  new  Impofitions  were 
a  Breach  made  on  that,  which  might  be  called  the 
Original    Contract    of    the    preient   Settlement: 
Things  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  fixed  and  cer- 
tain, and   not  mutable  and  endlefs  :  By  the  fame 
reafon,  that  the  Abjuration   was  now  propofed, 
another  Oath  might  be  prepared  every  year  ;  and 
every  Party,  that  prevailed  in  Parliament,  would 
bring  in  fome  difcriminating  Oath  or   Teft,  fuch 
as  could  only  be  taken  by  thofe  of  their  own  fide  : 
And  thus  the  largenefs  and  equality  of  Govern- 
ment would  be  loft,  and  contracted  into  a  Faction. 
On  the  other  fide  it  was  faid,  that  this  was  only 
intended  to  be  a  fecurity  to  the  Government,-  dur- 
ing the  War :  For,  in  fuch  a  time  it  feemed  ne- 
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1690.  cefifary,  that  all  who  were  employed  by  the  Go- 
vernment, mould  give  it  all  poflible  fecurity :  It  was 
apparent,  that  the  comprehenfive  Words  in  the 
Oaths  of  Allegiance  had  given  occafion  to  much 
equivocation  :  Many  who  had  taken  them  having 
declared,  which  fome  had  done  in  print,  that  they 
confldered  themfelves  as  bound  by  the  Oaths,  only 
while  the  King  continued  in  peaceable  porTeflion  ; 
but  not  to  affift  or  fupport  his  Title,  if  it  was  at* 
tacked  or  fhaken  :  It  was  therefore  neceflfary,  that 
men  in  publick  Trufls  mould  be  brought  under 
ftricter  Ties.  The  Abjuration  was  debated  in  both 
Houfes,  at  the  fame  time  :  I  concurred  with  thole 
that  were  for  it.  The  Whigs  preffed  the  King  to 
fet  it  forward  :  They  faid,  every  one  who  took  it, 
would  look  on  himfelf  as  impardonable,  and  fo 
would  ferve  him  with  the  more  Zeal  and  Fidelity  3, 
whereas  thofe,  that  thought  the  Right  to  the  Crown 
was  flill  in  King  James,  might  perhaps  ferve  faith- 
fully as  long  as  the  Government  flood  firm  ;  but, 
as  they  kept  ilill  meafures  with  the  other  fide,  to 
whom  they  knew  they  would  be  always  welcome, 
fo  they  would  never  act  with  that  life  and  zeal, 
which  the  prefent  (late  of  affairs  required.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  Tories  were  as  earnefl  in  prefling 
the  King  to  flop  the  further  progrefs  of  thofe  De- 
bates :  Much  time  was  already  loft  in  them  :  And 
it  was  evident,  that  much  more  mufl  be  loft,  if 
it  was  intended  to  carry  it  on,  fince  fo  many  branch- 
es of  this  Bill,  and  incidents  that  arofe  upon  the 
fubject  of  it,  would  give  occafion  to  much  heat 
and  wrangling :  And  it  was  a  doubt,  whether  it 
would  be  carried,  after  all  the  time  that  mufl  be 
beftowed  on  it,  or  not :  Thofe  who  oppofed^.  it 
would  grow  fullen,  and  oppofe  every  thing  elfe 
that  was  moved  for  the  King's  fervice  :  And,  if  it 
fhould  be  carried,  it  would  put  the  King  again  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  who  would  immedi- 
ately return  to  their  old  practices,  againft  the  Pre- 
rogative :  And  it  would  drive   many  into  King 
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James's  Party,  who  might  otherwife  (lick  firm  to   1 690. 
the  King,  or  at  leaft  be  Neutrals.     Thefe  reafons  L/*v*XJ 
prevailed  with  the  King,  to  order  an  Intimation  to 
be  given  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,   that  he  de- 
fired  they  would  let  that  Debate  fall,  and  go  to 
other  matters,  that  were  more  prefiing. 

This  gave  a  new  difgufl  to  the  Whigs,  but  was 
very  acceptable  to  the  Tories  ;  and  it  quickned  the 
advances  of  Money  upon  the  Funds  that  were 
given  :  It  had  indeed  a  very  ill  effect  abroad  :  For 
both  friends  and  enemies  iooked  on  it,  as  a  fign  of 
a  great  decline  in  the  King's  Interefl  with  his  peo- 
ple :  And  the  King's  interpofing,  to  Hop  further 
Debates  in  the  matter,  was  reprefented,  as  an  arti- 
fice only  to  fave  the  affront  of  its  being  rejected. 
The  Earl  of  Shrewfbury  was  at  the  head  of  thofe 
who  preffed  the  Abjuration  moil  ♦,  fo,  upon  this  The  Earl 
change  of  Counfels,  he  thought,  he  could  not  ferve'ofShrewf- 
the  King  longer  with  reputation  or  fuccefs.  He  |™ry  left 
faw  the  Whigs,  by  ufing  the  King  ill,  were  driv- 
ing him  into  the  Tories  ;  and  he  thought,  thefe 
would  ferve  the  King  with  more  zeal,  if  he  left  his 
Poll.  The  credit  that  the  Marquis  of  Caermar- 
then  had  gained,  was  not  eafy  to  him  :  So  he  re~ 
folved  to  deliver  up  the  Seals.  I  was  the  firft  Per- 
fon,  to  whom  he  difcovered  this ;  and  he  had  them 
in  his  hands,  when  he  told  me  of  it :  Yet  I  pre- 
vailed with  him  not  to  go  that  night :  He  was  in 
fome  heat.  I  had  no  mind,  that  the  King  mould 
be  furprifed,  by  a  thing  of  that  kind ;  and  I  was 
afraid,  that  the  Earl  of  Shrewfbury  might  have 
faid  fuch  things  to  him,  as  mould  have  provoked 
him  too  much  :  So  I  fent  the  King  word  of  it.  It 
troubled  him  more  than  I  thought  a  thing  of  that 
fort  could  have  done :  He  loved  the  Earl  of 
.Shrewfbury;  and  apprehended,  that  his  leaving 
his  fervice  at  this  time,  might  alienate  the  Whigs 
more  entirely  from  him :  For  now  they,  who 
thought  him  before  of  too  cold  a  Temper,  when 
they  law  hgw  firm  he  was,  came  to  confider  and 
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1690.    tru&  him  more  than  ever.     The  King  fent  Tiilot- 
\^»V-w  fon,  and  all  thofe  who  had  moil  credit  with  the" 
Earl,  to  divert  him  from  his  Refolution  :  But  all 
was  to  no  purpofe.     The  agitation  of  mind  that 
this  gave  him,  threw  him  into  a  Fever,  which  al- 
moft  coll:  him  his  life.     The  King  prefled  him  to 
keep  the  Seals,  till  his  return  from  Ireland,  tho' 
he  mould  not  act  as  Secretary  :  But  he  could  not 
be  prevailed  on.     The  Debate,  for   the  Abjura- 
tion, lafted  longer  in  the.  Houfe  of  Lords ;  it  had 
ibme  Variation,  from  that  which  was  propofed  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons ;    and   was  properly  an 
Oath  of  a  fpecial  Fidelity  to  the  King,  in  oppofi- 
tionto  King  James  :  The  Tories  offered,  in  Bar  to 
this,  a  Negative  Engagement,  againft  affifting  King 
James,  or  any  of  his  Inftruments,  knowing  them  to 
be  fuch,  with  fevere  Penalties  on  fuch  as  mould  re- 
fufe  it.  In  oppofition  to  this,  it  was  faid,  this  was 
only  an  expedient  to  fecure  all  King  James's  Party, 
whatever  mould  happen ;  fince  it  left  them  the  entire 
merit  of  being  {till   in  his  Interefls,   and  ofily  re- 
ftrained  them  from  putting  any  thing  to  hazard 
for  him.     The  Houfe  was  fo  near  an  equality,  in 
every  Divilion,  that  what  was  gained  in  one  Day, 
was  loft  in  the  next :  And  by  the  heat  and  length 
of  thofe  Debates,  the  Seflion  continued  till  June. 
A  Bill,  projected  by  the  Tories,  paifed,  relating  to 
the  City  of  London,  which  was  intended  to  change 
the  hands  that  then    governed  it  :  But  thro'  the 
hafte  or  weaknefs  of  thofe  who  drew  it,  the  Court 
of  Aldermen  was  not  comprehended  in  it :  So,  by 
this  Act,   the  Government  of  the  City  was  fixed 
in  their  hands  :  And  they  were  generally  Whigs. 
Many  difcoveries  were  made  of  the  practices  from 
St.  Germains  and  Ireland  •,  but  few  were  taken  up 
upon  them  :  And  thofe  were  too  inconfiderablc,  to 
know  more   than,  that  many  were  provided  with 
Arms  and  Ammunition,  and  that  a  method  was 
projected,  for  bringing  men  together  upon  a  call. 
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And  indeed  things  Teemed  to  be  in  a  very  ill  difpo   1 690. 
fition,  towards  a  fatal  Turn.  *-~>r^ 

The  King  was  making  all  poffible  hafte  to  open  The 
the  Campaign,  as  foon  as  things  could  be  ready  King's 
for  it,  in  Ireland  :  The  day  before  he  fet  out,  he  J^T;  ° 
called  me  into  his  Clofet :  He  feemed  to  have  a 
great  weight  upon  his  fpirits,  from  the  ftate  of  his 
affairs,  which  was  then  very  cloudy  :  He  faid, 
for  his  own  part,  he  trufled  in  God,  and  would 
either  go  thro'  with  his  bufinefs,  or  perifri  in  it : 
He  only  pitied  the  poor  Queen,  repeating  that 
twice  with  great  tendernefs,  and  wifhed,  that  thofe 
who  loved  him,  would  wait  much  on  her,  and 
affift  her  :  He  lamented  much  the  factions  and  the 
heats  that  were  among  us,  and  that  the  Bifhops 
and  Clergy,  inftead  of  allaying  them,  did  rather 
foment  and  inflame  them  :  But  he  was  pleafed  to 
make  an  exception  of  myfelf :  He  faid,  the  going 
to  a  Campaign  was  naturally  no  unpleafant  thing 
to  him  :  ,He  was  fure,  he  underftood  that  better, 
than  how  to  govern  England:  He  added,  that, 
tho'  he  had  no  doubt  nor  miftruft  of  the  caufe  he 
went  on,  yet  the  going  againft  King  James,  in 
perfon,  was  hard  upon  him,  fince  it  would  be  a 
vaft  trouble  both  to  himfelf  and  to  the  Queen,  if 
he  mould  be  either  killed  or  taken  Prifoner  :  He 
defired  my  Prayers,  and  difmiffed  me,  very  deeply 
affected  with  all  he  had  faid. 

I  had  a  particular  occafion  to  know,  how  tender  The 
he  was  of  King  James's  perfon,  having  learnt  an  King's  ( 
inftance  of  it  from  the   htft  hand  :  A  proportion  ^  ^ 
was  made  to  the  King,  that  a  third  Rate  Ship,  King 
well  mann'd  by  a  faithful  Crew,  and  commanded  James's 
by  one,  who  had  been  well  with  King  James,  but  Perfoiu 
was  fuch  a  one  as  the  King  might  truft,  mould 
fail  to  Dublin,  and  declare  for  King  James.     The 
perfon,  who  told  me  this,  offered  to  be  the  man 
that  fhould  carry  the  mefTage  to  King  James  (for 
he  was  well  known  to  him)  to  invite  him  to  come 
on  Board,  which  he  feemed  to  be  fure  he  would 
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1690.   accept  of;  and,  when  he  was  aboard,  they  mould 
**-v-^  fail  away  with  him,  and  land  him  either  in  Spain 
or  Italy,  as  the  King  mould  defire  -9  and  fhould 
have  twenty  thoufand  Pounds  to  give  him,  when 
he  fhould  be  fet  afhore.     The  King  thought  it  was 
a  well  formed  defign,  and  likely  enough  to  fuc- 
ceed  ;  but  would  not  hearken  to  it :  He  faid  he 
would  have   no  hand  in  Treachery  :  And  King 
James  would  certainly  carry  fome  of  his  Guards, 
and  of  his  Court  aboard  with  him  :  And  probably 
they  would  make  fome  oppofition :  And  in  the 
itruggle,    fome  accident  might  happen  to  King 
James's  Perfon  ;  in  which  he  would  have  no  hand. 
1  acquainted  the  Queen  with  this  :  And  I  faw  in 
her  a  great  tendernefs  for   her  Father's  Perfon  : 
And  me  was  much  touched  with  the  anfwef  the 
King  had  made. 
The  King      ^e  na(^  a  quick  paffage  to  Ireland,  where^mat- 
failed  to    ters  had  been  kept,  in  the   ftate  they  were  in,  all 
Ireland,    ^js  Winter  :  Charlemont  was  reduced,  which  was 
the  only  place  in  Ulfter  that  was  then  left  in  King 
James's  hands.     The  King  had  a  great  Army  j 
there  were  about  363000  men,  all  in  good  plight, 
full  of  heart  and  zeal :  He  loit  no  time,  but  ad- 
vanced in  fix  days  from  Belfaft,  where  he  landed, 
to  the  River  of  Boyne,    near  Drogheda.     King 
James  had  abandoned  the  PafTes  between  Newry 
and  D.undalk,  which  are  fo  ftrait   for  fome  miles, 
that  it  had  been  eafy  to  have  difputed  every  inch 
of  ground.     King  James  and  his  Court  were  fo 
much  lifted  up,  with  the  news  of  the  Debates  in 
Parliament,  and  of  the  diftra&ions  of  the  City  of 
London,  that  they  flattered  themfelves  with  falfe 
hopes,  that  the  King  duril  not  leave  England,  nor 
venture  over  to  Ireland  :  He  had  been  fix   days 
come,  before  King  James  knew  any  thing  of  it. 
Upon  that,  he  immediately  paiTed  the  Boyne,  and 
lay  on  the  South  fide  of  it.     His  Army  confifted 
of  '26,000  men  :  His  Horfe  were  good  ;  and  he 
bad  £000  French  Foot,  for  whom  he  had  fent  over, 
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in  exchange,  5000  Irim  Foot.  He  held  fome 
Councils  of  War,  to  confider  what  was  fit  to  be 
done ;  whether  he  fhould  make  a  ftand  there,  and 
put  all  to  the  deciiion  of  a  Battle,  or  if  he  mould 
inarch  off,  and  abandon  that  River,  and  by  con- 
fequence  all  the  Country  on  to  Dublin. 

All   his  Officers,  both  French   and  Irifh,  who  Adwces 
difagreed  almoft  in  all  their  advices,  yet  agreed  in  give*  to 
this,  that,  tho5  they  had  there  a  very  advantageous  ^',Di 
Poll  to  maintain,  yet  their  Army  being  fo  much  Janies- 
inferior,  both  in  number,  and  in  every  thing  elfe, 
they  would  put  too  much  to  hazard,  if  they  fhould 
venture  on  a  Battle.     They  therefore  propofed  the 
flrerigthning  their  Garrifons,  and  marching  off  to 
the  Shannon  with  the  ITorfe,  and  a  frnall  body  of 
Foot,  till  they  mould  fee  how  matters  went  at  Sea  : 
For  the  French  King  had    lent  them   affurances, 
that  he  would,  not  only  (ei  out  a  great  Fleet,  but 
that,  as  foon  as  the  Squadron  that  lay  in  the  Irim 
Seas,  to  guard  the  Tranfport  Fleet,  and  to  fecure 
the  King's  paifage  over,  fhould  fail  into  the  Chan- 
nel, to  join  our  Grand  Fleet,  he  would  then  fend 
into  the  Irim  Seas  a  Fleet  of  fmall  Frigates  and 
Privateers,  to  deftroy  the  King's  Tranfports.  This 
would  have  been  fatal,  if  it  had  taken  effect :  And 
the  executing  of  it  feemed  eafy  and  certain.     It 
would  have  ihut  np  trig  King  within  Ireland,  till  a 
new  Tranfport  Fleet  could  have  been  brought  thi- 
ther, which  would  have  been  the   work  of  fome 
months  :  So  that  England  might  have  been  loft5 
before  he  could  have  paffed  the  Seas  with  his  Army. 
And  the  deftruction  of  his  Tranfports  muff  have 
ruined  his  Army :  For  his  Stores,  both  of  Bread 
and  Ammunition,  were  ftill  on  Board  •,  and  they 
failed   along   the   Coaft,  as   he  advanced  on  his 
march  :  Nor  was  there,  in  all  that  Coaft,   a  fafe 
Port  to  cover  and  fecure  them.     The  King  indeed 
reckoned,  that  by  the  time  the  Squadron,  which 
lay  in  the  Irifh  Seas,  mould  be  able  to  join  the  reft 
of  the  Fleet,  they  would  have  advanced  as  far  as 
Vol,  III.  F  the 
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1690.  the  Chops  of  the  Channel,  where  they  would  guard 
t/w;  both  England  and  Ireland  :  But  things   went  far 

otherwife. 
The  The  Queen  was  now  in  the  Adminiftration.     It 

Queen  in  was  a  new  fcene  to  her  :  She  had,  for  above  fix- 
niftration   teen  rnontns5  made  fo  little  figure  in  Bufinefs,  that 
thofe,  who  imagined,  that  every  Woman  of  fenie 
loved  to  be  meddling,  concluded  that  fhe  had  a 
fmall  proportion  of  it,  becaufe  fhe  lived  fo  abifraclied 
from  all  Affairs.     Her  behaviour  was  indeed  very 
exemplary  :  She  was  exadtly  regular,  both  in  her 
private  and  publick  devotions  :  She  was  much  in 
her  clofet,  and  read  a  great  deal  :  She  was  often 
bufy  at  work,  and  feemed  to  employ  her  time  and 
thoughts  in  any  thing,  rather  than  matters  of  State: 
Her  con  ver  Cation  was  lively  and  obliging  :  Every 
thing  in  her  was  eafy  and  natural  :  She  was  lin- 
gular in  great  Charities  to  the  Poor  ;  of  whom,  as 
there   are  always  great  numbers  about  Courts,  fo 
the  crouds  of  Perfons  of  Quality,  that  had  fled 
over  from  Ireland,  drew  irom  her  liberal  Supplies  : 
All  this  was  nothing  to  the  Publick.     If  the  King 
talked  with  her  of  Affairs,  it  was  in  fo  private  a 
way,  that  few  feemed  to  believe  it :  The  Earl  of 
Shrewfbury  told  me,    that  the    King   had,  upon 
many  Occafions,  faid  to  him,  that   thos  he  could 
not  hit  on  the  right  way  of  pleafing  England,  he 
.  was  confident  fhe  would  ;  and  that  we  Ihould  all 
be  very  happy  under  her.     The  King  named  a  Ca- 
binet Council  of  eight  Perfons,  on  whole  Advice 
fhe  was  chiefly  to  rely  :  Four  of  them  were  Tories, 
and  four  were  Whigs  :  Yet  the  Marquifs  of  Caer- 
marthen  and  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  being  of  t\\Q 
firft  fort,  who  took  moil  upon  them,  and  feemed 
to  have  the  greatefl  credit,  the  Whigs  were  not 
fatisfied  with  the  Nomination.     The    Queen  ba- 
lanced all  things,  with  an  extraordinary  Temper  •, 
and  became  univerfally  beloved  and  admired  by  all 

about  her. 
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Our  concerns  at  Sea  were  then  the  chief  thing  1690. 
to  be  looked  to  :  An  unhappy  compliment,  of  fend-  v-~v>^ 
ing  a  Fleet  to  convoy  a  Queen  to  Spain,  proved  Affairs  at 
almoft  fatal  to  us.  They  were  fo  long  delay'd  by  Sea* 
contrary  winds,  that  a  defign  of  blocking  up  Tou- 
lon, was  loft  by  it.  The  great  Ships,  that  lay 
there,  had  got  out  before  our  Fleet  could  reach 
the  place.  Our  Squadron  returned  back,  and  went 
into  Plymouth  to  refit  there  :  And  it  was  joined 
by  that,  which  came  from  the  Irifh  Seas.  Thefe 
two  Squadrons  confifled  of  above  thirty  Ships  of 
the  line  :  The  Earl  of  Torrington,  that  had  the 
chief  command,  was  a  man  of  pleafure,  and  did 
not  make  the  hade  that  was  necefTary,  to  go  about 
and  join  them  :  Nor  did  the  Dutch  Fleet  come 
over  fo  loon  as  was  promifed  :  So  that  our  main 
Fleet  lay  long  at  Spithead.  The  French  under- 
flood  that  our  Fleets  lay  thus  divided,  and  faw 
the  advantage  of  getting  between  them  :  So  they 
came  into  the  Channel,  with  fo  fair  a  Wind,  that 
they  were  near  the  Hie  or  Wight,  before  our 
Fleet  had  any  advice  of  their  being  within  the 
Channel.  The  Earl  of  Torrington  had  no  advice 
Boats  out  to  bring  him  News  :  And  tho'  notice 
thereof  was  fent  poll  over  Land,  as  foon  as  the 
French  came  within  the  Channel,  yet  their  Fleet 
failed  as  fait  as  the  Poit  could  ride  :  But  then  the 
Wind  turned  upon  them  -y  otherwife  they  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  furprifed  us.  But  after 
this  firlt  advantage,  the  Winds  were  alwavs  con- 
trary  to  them,  and  favourable  to  us.  So  that  the 
French  Officers  in  Ireland,  had  reafon  to  look  for 
that  Fleet  of  fmaller  Vefiels,  which  was  promifed 
to  be  fent,  to  deftroy  the  King's  Tranfport  Ships. 
And  for  thefe  reafons,  all  King  James's  Officers 
were  againlt  bringing  the  War  to  fo  fpeedy  a  de- 
cifion. 

In  oppofition  to  all  their  Opinions,  King  James 
himfelf  was  pofitive,  that  they  muft  flay  and  de- 
fend the  Boy  he  :  If  they  marched  off  and  aban- 
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cloned  Dublin,  they  -would  To  lofe  their  reputation, 
that  the  people  would  leave  them,  and  capitulate  : 
It  would  alio  difpirit  all  their  Friends  in  England  : 
Therefore  he  refolved  to  maintain  the  l'ofl  he  was 
in,  and  feemed  not  a  little   pleafed  to  think,   that 
he  mould  have  one  fair  Battle  for  his  Crown.    He 
fpoke  this  with  fo  much    feeming  pleafure,  that 
many  about  him  apprehended,  that  he  was  weary 
of  the  ifruggle,  and  even    of  Life,  and  longed  to 
fee  an  end  of  it  at  any  rate  :  And  they  were  afraid 
that  he  would  play  the  Hero  a  little  too  much. 
He  had  all  the  advantages  he  could  defire :  The 
River  was  deep,  and  rofe  very  high  with  the  Tide  : 
There  was  a  Morafs  to  be  pafs'd,  after  the  pafling 
the  River,  and  then  a  riling  ground, 
A  Cannon      On  the  laft  of  June,  the  King  came  to  the  Banks 
Ball  of  the  River :  And  as  he   was  riding  aiong,  and 

wounded   ma^ing  a  long  flop  in  one  place,  to  obferve  the 
the  King.  Qrounc|s?  t}ie  Enemy  did  not  lofe  their  opportunity, 
but  brought  down  two  pieces  of  Cannon  :  And, 
with  the  firft  firing,  a  Ball  pafled  along  the  King's 
Shoulder,  tore  off  fome  of  his  Cloaths,  and  about  a 
hand-breaclth  of  the  Skin,  out  of  which  aboutafpoon- 
ful  of  Blood  came.  And  that  was  all  the  harm  it  did 
him.     It   cannot  be  imagined,  how  much  terror 
this  ftruck  into  all,  that  were  about  him  :  Hehim- 
felf  faid,  it  was  nothing  :  Yet  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  alight,  till  it  was  warned,  and   a  piaifter  put 
upon  it,  and  immediately  he  mounted   his  Horfe 
again,  and  rode  about  all  the  Pofts  of  his  Army: 
It    was  indeed   neceffary  to    fhew    himfelf  every 
where,  to  take  off  the  apprehenfions,  with  which 
fuch  an  unufual  accident  filled    his  Soldiers.    He 
continued  that  day,  nineteen  hours  on  horfeback  : 
But  upon  his  firft  alighting  from  his  horfe,  a  De- 
ferter  had  gone  over  to  the  Enemy  with  the  news, 
which  was   carried  quickly  into  France,   where  it 
was  taken  for  granted,  that  he  could  not  out-live 
fuch  a  wound  :  So  it  ran  over  that  Kingdom,  that 
he  was  dead.     And  upon  it,  there  were  more  pub- 
lick 
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lick   rejoicings,   than   had  been  ufual  upon  their    1696. 
greateil  Victories  :    Which  gave  that  Court  after-  <— - v~— ' 
wards  a  vail  Confufion,  when  they  knew  that  he 
was  ftill.  alive ;  and  faw,  that  they  had  raifed,  in 
their  own  people,  a  high  opinion  of  him,   by  this 
inhuman  joy,  when  they  believed  him  dead. 

But  to  return  to  the  action  of  the  Boyne  :  The 
King  fent  a  great  body  of  Cavalry,  to  pafs  the 
River  higher,  while  he  refolved  to  pafs  it  in  the 
face  of  the  Enemy  :  And  the  Duke  of  Schomberg 
was  to  pafs  it  in  a  third  place,  a  little  below  him. 
I  will  not  enter  into  the  particulars  of  that  day's 
action,  but  leave  that  to  Military  men. 

It  was  a  compieat  Victory:  And  thofe,  who  The  Bat- 
were  the  leaft  difpofed  to  Flattery,  faid,  it  wastl3ofth^ 
aim  oft  wholly  due  to  the  King's  Courage  and  Con-  °^ne* 
duct.  And,  tho'  he  was  a  little  ftiff  by  reafon  of 
his  Wound,  yet  he  was  forced  to  quit  his  Horfe 
in  the  Morafs,  and  to  go  through  it  on  foot :  But 
he  came  up  in  time,  to  ride  almoft  into  every 
body  of  his  Army  :  He  charged  in  many  diffe- 
rent places :  And  nothing  flood  before  him.  The 
Irifh  Horfe  made  fome  refiftance,  but  the  Foot 
threw  down  their  Arms,  and  ran  away.  The  moil 
amazing  Circumftance  was,  that  King  James 
ftaid  all  the  while  with  his  Guards,  at  a  fare  dif- 
tance,  and  never  came  into  the  places  of  Danger 
or  of  Action.  And,  when  he  faw  his  Army  was 
every  where  giving  ground,  was  the  firft  that  ran 
for  it,  and  reached  Dublin,  before  the  action  was 
quite  over  -,  for  it  was  dark  before  the  King  for- 
fook  the  purfuit  of  the  Irifh.  His  Horfe  and 
Dragoons  were  fo  weary,  with  the  fatigue  of  a 
Jong  action  in  a  hot  day,  that  they  could  not  pur- 
fue  far  ♦,  nor  was  their  Camp  furnifhed  with  necef- 
fary  refreshments,  till  next  morning  ;  for  the  King 
had  marched  failer,  than  the  waggons  could  pof- 
fibly  follow.  The  Army  of  the  Irifh  were  fo  en- 
tirely forfaken  by  their  Officers,  that  the  King 
thought  they  would    have   difperfed  themfelves, 
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X690.    and  fubmitted  -,  and  that  the  following  them  would 
have  been  a  mere  butchery,  which  was  a  thing  he 
had  always  abhorred.    The  only  allay  to  this  Vic- 
tory was  the  lofs  of  the  Duke  of  Schomberg  :  He 
parted  the  River  in  his  Station,  and  was  driving 
the  Irifh  before  him,  when  a  party  of  defperate 
men  fet  upon  him,  as  he  was  riding  very  care- 
lefly,    with  a  fmall   number  about  him.      They 
charged,  and  in  the  diforder  of  that  Action  he 
was  fhot :  But  it  could  not  be  known  by  whom  ; 
for  moil:  of  all  the  Party  was  cut  off.     Thus  that 
great  man,  like  another  Epaminondas,  fell  on  the 
day,  in  which  his  fide  triumphed. 

King  James  came  to  Dublin,  under  a  very  in- 
decent Confternation  :    He  laid,  all  was  loft  -,  He 
had  an  Army  in  England,  that  could  have  fought, 
but  would  not :    and  now  he  had  an  Army,  that 
would  have,fought,  but  could  not.     This  was  not 
very  gratefully,  nor  decently  fpoken  by  him,  who 
was  among  the  fcrft  that  fled.     Next  morning  lie 
left  Dublin  :    Pie  faid,  too  much  Blood  had  been 
already  fhed  ;    It   feemed,    God   was    with  their 
Enemies  •;  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  a  merciful 
Man:    So  he  ordered  thofe,  he  left  behind  him, 
to  fet  the  Prifoners  at  liberty,  and  to  fubmit  to 
the  Prince  :    He  rode   that  day  from  Dublin  to 
Duncan non  Fort :     But,    tho5  the  place  was   cons- 
iderably ftrorig,  he  would  not  trull  to  that,  but 
•  lay  aboard   a  French  Ship,    that  anchored  there, 
and  had  been  provided,  by  his  own  fpecial  directi- 
ons to  Sir  Patrick  Tfant.    His  Courage  funk  with 
his  Affairs,  to  a  degree,  that  amazed  thofe,  who 
had   known  the  former  Parts  of  his  Life.     The. 
Irifh  Army  was  for  fake  n  by  their  Officers  for  two 
days  :    If  there  had  been  a  hot  purfuit,  it  would 
have  put  an  end  to  the  War  of  Ireland  :    But  the 
King  thought  his  fifft  care  ought  to  be  to  fecure 
Dublin :    And  King  Jameses    Officers,    as   they 
abandoned  it,  went  back  to  the  Army,    only  in, 
hopes  of  a  good  Capitulation,     Dublin  was  thus 
4  forfaken  > 
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ibrfaken  ;  and  no  harm  done,  which  was  much    1690. 
apprehended  :    But  the  fear  the  Irifli  were  in  was  ^s~y-*J 
fuch,  that  they  durft  not  venture  on  any  thing, 
which  muft  have  drawn  fevere  revenges  after  it. 
So  the  Protectants  there,  being  now  the  Mafrers, 
they  declared  for  the  King.     Drogheda  did  alfo 

"  capitulate. 

But,  to  balance  this  great  fuccefs,    the  King  The  Bat- 
had,  the  very  day  after  the  Battle  at  the  Boyne,  tle  °*  Fie- 

•the  news  of  a  Battle  fought  in  Flanders,  between  ras* 
Prince  iWaldeck  and  the  Marfhal  Luxembourg, 
in  which  the  former  was  defeated.  The  Cavalry 
did  at  the  firtt  charge  run,  but  the  Foot  made  an 
amazing  fland.  The  French  had  the  honour  of  a 
Victory,  and  took  many  Prifoners,  with  the  Ar- 
tillery :  Yet  the  Hand  the  Infantry  made  was  fuch, 
that  they  loft  more  than  they  got  by  the  day :  Nor 
were  they  able  to  draw  any  advantage  from  it. 
This  was  the  Battle  of  Flerus,  that,  in  the  Con- 
fequence  of  it,  proved  the  means  of  preferving 
En  eland. 

CD 

On  the  day  before  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  the  An  En* 
two  Fleets  came  to   a  great  Engagement  at  Sea,  gagerseas 
The  Squadron,  that  lay  at  Plymouth,  could  not  at  bea* 
come  up  to  join  the  great  Fleet,  the  Wind  being 
contrary  ;    So  it  was  under  debate,  #what  was  fit- 
ter!: to  be  done  :  The  Earl  of  Torrington  thought 
he  was  not  ftrong  enough,  and  advifed  his  com- 
ing in,    till  fome   more  Ships,  that  were  fitting 
out,    mould   be  ready  :    Some  began  to  call  his 
courage  in  queftion,  and  imputed   this  to  fear ; 
They  thought,    this  would  too  much  exalt  our      ' 
Enemies,  and  difcourage  our   Allies,    if  we  left 
the  French  to  triumph  at  Sea,  and  to  be  the  m af- 
ters of  our  Coait  and  Trade  ;   For  our  Merchants 
richert  Ships   were  coming    home  \    fo  that  the 
leaving  them,    in  fuch  a  fuperiority,    would   be 
both  very  unbecoming,  and  very  mifchievous  to 
us.     The  Queen  ordered  RuiTel  to   advife,  both 
with  the  Navy  Board,  and  with  all  that   under- 
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1 6 qo.  d°°-  Sea  affairs  •,  And,  upon  a  view  of  the  ifrength 
v,^y%-/ of  both  Fleets,  they  were  of  opinion,  that  tho5 
the  French  were  fuperior  in  Number,  yet  our 
Fleet  was  fo  equal  in  ftrength  to  them,  that  it 
was  reafonable  to  fend  orders  to  our  Admiral,  to 
venture  on  an  Engagement :  Yet  the  Orders  were 
not  fo  pofitive*  but  that  a  great  deal  was  hh  to  a 
Council  of  War.  The  two  Fleets  engaged  near 
Beachy  in  SulTex  :  The  Dutch  led  the  Van  •,  and, 
to  ihew  their  courage,  they  advanced  too  far  out 
of  the  Line,  and  fought,  in  the  beginning,  with 
fbme  advantage,  the  French  plying  before  them  : 
And  our  Blue  Squadron  engaged  bravely  :  But 
the  Earl  of  Torrington  keDt  in  his  Line,  and  con- 

Ox  ' 

tinned  to  fight  at  a  diftance  :  The  French,  feeing 
the  Dutch  came  out  fo  far  before  the  Line,  fell  on 
them  furioufly,  both  in  front  and  flank,  which 
the  Earl  of  Torrington  neglected  for  fome  time  ; 
And,  when  he  endeavoured  to  come  a  little 
nearer,  the  calm  was  fuch,  that  he  could  not  come 
up.  The  Dutch  fuffered  much,  and  their  whole 
Fleet  had  periihed,  if  their  Admiral,  Calem- 
bourg,  had  not  ordered  them  to  drop  their  An- 
chors, while  their  Sails  were  all  up  :  This  was 
not  obferved  by  the  French  :  So  they  were  carri- 
•  ed  by  the  Tide,  while  the  others  lay  {till :  And 
thus  in  a  few  minutes  the  Dutch  were  out  of  dan- 
ger. They  loll  many  men,  and  funk  fome  of 
their  Ship?,  which  had  fuffered  the  mod,  that 
they  might  not  fall  into  the  Enemies  hands.  It 
was  now  neceffary  to  order  the  Fleet  to  come  in,  * 
with  all  poffible  hade  :  Both  the  Dutch  and  the 
Blue  Squadron  complained  much  of  the  Earl  of 
Torrington  :  And  it  v/as  a  general  opinion,  that 
if  the  whole  Fleet  had  come  up  to  a  clofe  Fight, 
we  muff  have  beat  the  French  :  And,  confider- 
ing  how  far  they  were  from  Breft,  and  that  our 
Squadron  at  Plymouth  lay  between  them  and 
home,  a  Victory  might  have  had  great  confequen- 
0ur  Ffcet  was  now  in  a  bad  condition*  and 

broken 
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broken  into  factions  :    And  if  the  French  had  not    1690. 
loft  the  night's  Tide,  but  had  followed  us  clofe,  LS°Y\J 
they  might  have  destroyed  many  of  our  Ships : 
Both  the  Admirals  were  almoft  equally  blamed  : 
Ours  for  not  fighting,  and  the  French  for  not  pur- 
fuing  his  Victory. 

Our  Fleet  came  in  fafe  :  And. all  poffible  dili-  The 
gence  was  ufed  in  refitting  it :  The  Earl  of  Tor-  Frenc^ 
rington  was  fent  to  the  Tower,  and  Three  of  our  ™  s^° 
belt  Sea  Officers  had  the  joint  command  of  the 
Fleet :  But  it  was  a  Month  before  they  could  fet 
out :  And,  in  all  that  time,  the  French  were 
maflers  of  the  Sea,  and  our  Coafts  were  open  to 
them.  If  they  had  followed  the  firft  confterna- 
tion,  and  liad  fallen  to  the  burning  our  Sea  Towns, 
they  might  have  done  us  much  mifchief,  and  put 
our  affairs  in  great  diforder  -,  for  we  had  not 
above  feven  thoufand  men  then  in  England.  The 
Militia  was  raifed,  and  fufpected  perfons  were  put 
in  prifon  :  In  this  melancholy  conjuncture,  tho* 
the  Harveft  drew  on,  fo  that  it  was  not  conveni- 
ent for  people,  to  be  long  abfent  from  their  labour, 
yet  the  Nation  expreffed  more  zeal  and  affection 
to  the  Government,  than  was  expected  :  And  the 
Jacobites,  all  England  over,  kept  out  of  the  way, 
and  were  afraid  of  being  fallen  upon  by  the  Rab- 
ble. We  had  no  great  loffes  at  Sea  ;  for  moft  of 
our  Merchant-men  came  fafe  into  Plymouth :  The 
French  ftood  over,  for  rome  time,  to  their  own 
Coaft :  And  we  had  many  falfe  alarms  of  their 
fhipping  Troops,  in  order  to  a  Defcent.  But  they 
had  fuffered  fo  much,  in  the  Battle  at  Flerus,  and 
the  Dutch  ufed  fuch  diligence,  in  putting  their 
Army  in  a  condition  to  take  the  Field  again,  and 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  bringing  his  Troops 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  theirs,  gave  the  French 
lb  much  work,  that  they  were  forced,  for  all  their 
Victory,  to  lie  upon  the  defenfive,  and  were  not 
able  to  fpare  fo  many  men,  as  were  necefTary  for 
an  Invafmn,     The  Dutch  did  indeed  fend  pofitivc 
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1690.  orders  to  Prince  Waldeck,  not  to  hazard  another 
VY>J  Engagement,  till  the  Fleet  mould  be  again  at  Sea  : 
This  retrained  the  Elector,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Dutch,  was  much  fuperior  to  Luxem- 
bourg :    And  afterwards,  whemthe  Dutch  fuper- 
feded  thofe  Orders,  the  Elector  did  not  think   fit 
to  hazard  his  Army.     Such  is  the  fate  of  Confe- 
derate Armies,  when  they  are  under  a  different 
direction  ^  that  whe^i  the  one  is  willing,  or  at  leaft 
feems  to  be  fo,  the  other  ftands  off.     The  French 
riding  fo  long,  fo  quietly   in  our  Seas,  was  far 
from  what  might  have  been  expected,  after  fuch 
an  advantage  :    We  underftood  afterwards,    that 
they  were  (till  waiting,  when  the  Jacobites  mould, 
according  to  their  promifes,  have  begun  a  Rifing 
in  England  :    But  thev  excufed  their  failing;  in 
that,  becaufe  their  Leaders  were  generally  clapp'd 
up. 

That  Party  began  to  boaft,  all  England  over, 
that  it  was  vifible  that  the  French  meant  no  harm , 
to  the  Nation  \  but  only  to  bring  back  King 
James  •,  fince  now,  tho'  our  Coafls  lay  -open  to 
them,  they  did  us  no  harm.  And  this  might 
have  made  fome  imprefTion,  if  the  French  had  not 
effectually  refuted  it.  Their  Fleet  lay  for  fame 
days  in  Torbay  :  Their  Equipages  were  weakned  : 
And  by  a  veffel,  that  carried  a  Pacquet  from 
Tourville,  to  the  Court  of  France,  which  was 
taken,  it  appeared,  that  they  were  then  in  fo  bad 
a  condition,  that  if  our  Fleet  (which  upon  this 
was  haftened  out  all  that  was  poilible)  could  have' 
overtaken  them,  we  mould  have  got  a  great  Vic- 
tory very  cheap.  But  before  they  failed,  they 
made  a  Defcent  on  a  miferable  Village,  called 
Tinmouth,  that  happen'd  to  belong  to  a  Papiit : 
They  burnt  it,  and  a  few  Filher-Boats  that  be- 
longed to  it :  But  the  Inhabitants  got  away  ;  and, 
as  a  Body  of  Militia  was  marching  thither,  the^ 
French  made  great  haite  back  to  their  Ships  : 
The  French  publtfhed  this  in  their  Gazettes,  with 
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much  pomp,  as  if  it  had  been  a  great  Trading  1690. 
Town,  that  had  many  Ships,  with  fome  Men  of  n-^V*^ 
War  in  Port :  This  both  render'd  them  ridicu- 
lous, and  ferved  to  raife  the  hatred  of  the  Nation 
-  againft  them  ;  for  every  Town,  on  the  Coafc,  faw 
what  they  mufl  expect,  if  the  French  mould 
prevail. 

In  all  this  time  of  fear  and  diforder,  the  Queen  The 
fhewed  an  extraordinary  firmnefs  :    For  thos  fhe  J^een. s 
was  full  of  difmal  thoughts,  yet  fhe  put  on  her  Up0n  t'his 
ordinary  cheerfulnefs,  when  fhe  appeared  in  pub-  occafioa. 
lick,  and  fhewed  no  indecent  concern  :    I  faw  her 
all  that  while  once  a  week  :  For  I  fcaid  that  Sum- 
mer at  Windfor  :    Her  behaviour  was,  in  all  re- 
flects, heroical  :    She  apprehended  the  greatnefs 
of   our  danger  :    But  fhe  committed  herfelf   to 
God  :  And  was  refolved  to  expofe  herfelf,  if  oc- 
cafion  mould  require  it :    For  fhe  told  me,    fhe 
would  give  me  leave  to  wait  on  her,  if  fhe  was 
forced  to  make  a  Campaign  in  England,  while 
the  King  was  in  Ireland. 

Wliilft  the  misfortunes  in  Flanders,  and  at  Sea,  The  King 
were  putting  us  in  no  fmall  agitation,  the  newscame.t0 
firfl  of  the  King's  prefervation  from  the  Cannon    a   m* 
ball,  and  then  of  the  Victory,  gained  the  day  af- 
^pw,  put  another  face  on  our  Affairs  :    The  Earl 
of  Nottingham  told  me,  that  when  he  carried  the 
news  to  the  Queen,  and  acquainted  her  in  a  few 
words,  that  the  King  was  well ;  that  he  had  gain- 
ed an  entire  Victory  ;  and  that  the  late  King  had 
efcaped  \    he  obferved  her  Looks,  and  found  that 
the  lafl  Article  made  her  joy  compieat,    which 
feemed  in  forne^  fufpence,  till  fhe  underitood  that. 
The  Queen  and  Council,  upon  this,  feat  to  the 
Kmg,  preffing  him  to  come  over  with  all  pofTi- 
ble  hafte  •,    fince,    as   England  was  of  more  im- 
portance, fo  the  (late  of  Affairs  required  his  Pre- 
.  fence  here  1    For  it  was  hoped,  the  Reduction  of 
Ireland  would  be  now  eafily  brought  about.     The 
King,  as  he  received  the  news  of  the  Battle  of 
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1690.  Flerus,  the  day  after  the  Victory  at  the  Boyne,  J© 
wV^-'  on  the  day,  in  which  he  entred  Dublin,  he  had 
the  news  of  the  misfortune  at  Sea,  to  temper  the 
joy,  that  his  own  Succeifes  might  give  him  :  He 
had  taken  all  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel's  papers  in 
the  Camp  :  And  he  found  all  King  James's  pa- 
pers, left  behind  him  in  Dublin  :  By  thefe  he  un- 
derffood  the  defign,  the  French  had  of  burning 
his  Tranfport  Fleet,  which  was  therefore  firft  to 
be  taken  care  or :  And  fince  the  French  were  now 
Mailers  at  Sea,  he  faw  nothing  that  could  hinder 
the  execution  of  that  Defign. 
A  (kfnn  Among  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel's  papers,  there 
to  afTaffi-  was  one  Letter  writ  to  Queen  Mary  at  St.  Ger- 
Kme  mains,  the  night  before  the  Battle  :  But  it  was 
not  lent.  In  it,  he  fatd,  he  looked  on  all  as  loft : 
And  ended  it  thus  :  cc  I  have  now  no  hope  in  any 
thing  but  in  Jones's  bufinefs."  The  Marquifs  of 
Caermarthen  told  me,  that  fome  weeks  before  the 
King  went  to  Ireland,  he  had  received  an  adver- 
tifement,  that  one  named  Jones,  an  Irifh  man, 
who  had  ferved  fo  long  in  France  and  Holland, 
that  he  fpoke  both  Languages  well,  was  to  be 
lent  over  to  murder  the  King.  And  Sir  Robert 
Southwell  told  me,  that  he,  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  Ireland,  had  looked  into  all  Tyrconnel's  pa- 
pers, and  the  copies  of  the  Letters  he  wrote  to 
Queen  Mary,  which  he  had  flill  in  his  poiteffion  : 
And  he  gave  me  the  Copies  of  two  of  them.  In 
one  of  thefe  he  writes,  that  Jones  was  come  ;  that 
his  propofition  was  more  probable,  and  liker  to 
fucceed,  than  any  yet  made  :  His  demands  were 
high  ;  but  he  added,  "  if  any  thing  can  be  high 
for  fuch  a  fervice."  In  another  he  writes,  that 
Jones  had  been  with  the  King,  who  did  not  like 
the  thing  at  firft :  But  he  added,  we  have  now 
fo  fatislied  him  both  in  Confcience  and  Honour, 
that  every  thing  is  done  that  Jones  defires.  South- 
well further  toid  me,  that  Deagle  the  Attorney- 
General,  had  furniihed  him  with  money,  and  a 
§  Poignard 
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Poignard  of  a  particular  compofition  ;    and  that   1690. 
they  fought  long  for   a  Bible,  bound  without  a  ^^^> 
Common  Prayer  Book,  which  he  was   to  carry  in 
his  pocket,  that  fo  he  might  pafs,  if  feized  on, 
for  a  DiiTenter.     Some  perfons  of  great  quality 
waited  on  him  to  the  Boat,  that  was  to  carry  him 
over  :    He  was  for  fome  time  delayed  in  Dublin  ; 
and  the  ¥J\n%  had  paffed  over  to  Ireland,  before 
he    could  reach  him  :    We   could  never  hear  of 
him  more  :    So  it  is  likely  he  went  away  with  his 
money.     A   paper  was  drawn  of  all  this  matter, 
and  defigned  to  be  publifhed  :    But,  upon  fecond 
thoughts,  the  King  and  Queen   had  that  tender- 
nefs  for  King  James,  that  they  flopp'd  the  pub- 
lifhing  to  the  world  fo  fliameful  a  practice.    The 
King  faid,  upon  this,    to  myfelf,    that  God  had 
prelerved   him    out    of   many  dangers,     and  he 
trufted    he   would    ftill    prefer ve    him  :    He  was 
fure  he   was  not   capable  of  retaliating    in  that 
way.     The  efcape  of  a  Cannon  Ball,  that  touch- 
ed him,  was  fo  fignal,  that  it  fwallowed  up  lefTer 
ones  :  Yet,  in  the  Battle  at  the  Boyne,  a  Mufket 
Ball  flruck  the  Heel   of  his  Boot,  and  recoiling, 
killed  a  Horfe  near  him  :    And  one  of  his  own 
men,  miftaking  him   for  an  Enemy,  came  up  to 
moot  him  :  but  he  gently  put  by  his  piftol,  and 
only  faid,    "  Do  not  you  know  your  friends  r" 

At  Dublin  he  publifhed  a  Proclamation  of 
Grace,  offering  to  all  the  inferior  fort  of  the  Irifb, 
their  Lives  and  perfonal  Eftates,  referving  the 
confederation  of  the  real  Eftates  of  the  better  fort 
to  a  Parliament,  and  indemnifying  them  only  for 
their  Lives  :  It  was  hoped,  that  the  fulnefs  of 
the  pardon  of  the  Commons  might  have  fepa- 
rated  them  from  the  Gentry  ^  and  that,  by  this 
means,  they  would  be  fo  forfaken,  that  they  would 
accept  of  fuch  terms,  as  mould  be  offered  them, 
The  King  had  intended  to  have  made  the  Pardon 
more  comprehenfive  ;  hoping,  by  that,  to  bring 
the  War  foon  to  an  end  :  But  the  Englifh.  in  Ire- 
land 
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1690.  land  oppofed  this.  They  thought  the.  prefent  op- 
*^-v^>  portunity  was  not  to  be  ]et  go,  of  breaking  the 
great  Irifh  Families,  upon  whom  the  inferior  fort 
would  always  depend.  And,  in  compliance  with 
them,  the  Indemnity,  now  offered,  was  fo  limit- 
ed, that  it  had  no  effect  :  For  the  Priefts,  who 
governed  the  Irifh  with  a  very  blind  and  abfolute 
authority,  prevailed  with  them  to  try  their  for- 
tunes (till.  The  news  of  the  Victory  the  French 
had  at  Sea,  was  lb  magnified  among  them,  that 
they  made  the  people  believe,  that  they  would 
make  fuch  a  Defcent  upon  England,  as  muft  ob- 
lige the  King  to  abandon  Ireland.  The  King  was 
preffed  to  purfue  the  Irifh,  who  had  retired  to 
Athlone  and  Limerick,  and  were  now  joined  by 
their  Officers,  and  fo  brought  again  into  fome 
crder :  But  the  main  concern  was,  to  put  the 
Tranfport  Fleet  in  a  fafe  flation.  And  that  could 
not  be  had,  till  the  King  was  mafter  of  Waterford, 
and  Duncannon  Fort,  which  commanded  the  en- 
trance into  the  River  :  Both  thefe  places  capitu- 
lated *,  and  the  Tranfports  were  brought  thither. 
But  they  were  not  now  fo  much  in  danger,  as  the 
King  had  reafon  to  apprehend;  for  King  James, 
when  he  failed  away  from  Duncannon,  was  forced, 
by  contrary  winds,  to  go  into  the  Road  of  Kin- 
fale,  where  he  found  fome  French  Frigates,  that 
were  already  come  to  burn  our  Fleet  :  He  told 
them,  it  was  now  too  late,  all  was  loft  in  Ireland. 
So  he  carried  them  back,  to  convoy  him  over  to 
France  •,  where  he  had  but  a  cold  reception  :  For" 
the  mifcarriage  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  was  imputed 
both  to  his  ill  conduct,  and  his  want  of  courage. 
He  fell  under  much  contempt  of  the  people  of 
France  :  Only  that  King  continued  ftill  to  behave 
himfeif  decently  towards,  him. 

The  King  fent  his  army  towards  the  Shannon  ^ 
and  he  himfeif  came  to  Dublin,  intending,  as  he 
was  advifed,  to  go  over  to  England  :  But  he  found 
there  Letters  of  another  drain  :  Things  were  in  fo 
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good   a  pofture,    and   fo  quiet  in  England,  that 
they  were  no  more  in  any  apprehenfion  of  a  Defcent : 
So  the  King  went  back  to  his  Army,  and  marched 
towards  Limerick.     Upon  this  Laufun,  who  com- 
manded the  French,  left  the  Town  •,  and  fent  his 
equipage  to  France,  which  perifbed  in  the  Shannon. 
It  was    hoped,  that   Limerick,  feeing  itfelf  thus 
abandoned,  would  have  followed  the  example   of 
other  Towns,  and  have  capitulated.     Upon  that  TheSiege 
confidence,  the  King  marched  towards  it,  tho'  his  of  Li- 
Army  was  now  much  diminifhed  :   He    had   left  raeric** 
many  Garrifons  in  feverai  places,  and  had  fent  fome 
of  his  befl  Bodies  over  to  England:  So  that  he  had 
not  now  above   20000   men  together.     Limerick 
lies  on  both  fides  of  the  Shannon,  and  on  an  liland, 
that  the  River  makes  there  :  The  Irifh  were  yet  in 
great  numbers  in  Connaught ;  fo  that,  unlefs  they 
had  been  fhut  up  on  that  lide,  it  was  eafy  to  fend 
in  a  conflant  fupply  both  of  men  and  provifions  : 
Nor  did  it  feem  advifeable  to  undertake  the  Siege 
of  a  place  fo  fituated,  with    fo    fmall   an   Army, 
efpecially  in  that  feafon,  in  which  it  ufed  to  rain 
long,  and  by  that  means,  both  the  Shannon  would 
fwell,  and  the  ground,  which  was  the  bed  foil  of 
Ireland,  would  be  apt  to  become  deep,  and  fcarce 
practicable  for  carriages.    Yet  the  cowardice  of  the 
Irifh,  the  confirmation  they  were  in,  and  their  be- 
ing abandoned  by  the  French,  made  the  King  re- 
folve  to  fit  down  before  it.  Their  Out-works  might 
have  been  defended  for  fome  time  :  But  they  aban- 
doned thefe  in  fo  much  diforder,  that  it  was  from  • 
hence  believed,    they  would  not  hold  out  long. 
They  alfo  abandoned  the  Pofts,  w7hich  they  had  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  Shannon  :  Upon  which,  the 
King  part  the  River,  which  was  then  very  low,  and 
viewed  thofe  Pofts :  but  he  had  not  men  to  main- 
tain them  :  So  he  continued  to  prefs  the  Town  on 
the  Munfter  fide. 

He  fent  for  fome  more  Ammunition,  and  fome 
great  Guns  :  They  had  only  a  guard  of  two  Troops 
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1690.  of  Horfe,  to  convoy  them,  who  defpifed  the  Irifli 
fo  much,  and  thought  they  were  at  fuch  diflance, 
that  they  fet  their  Horfes  to  grafs,  and  went  to  bed. 
Sarsfield,  one  of  the  beft  Officers  of  the  Irifn, 
heard  that  the  King  rode  about  very  carelefly,  and 
upon  that,  had  got  a  fmali  Body  of  refolute  men 
together,  on  defign  to  feize  his  perfon  :  But  new, 
hearing  of  this  Convoy,  he  refoived  to  cut  it  off  : 
The  King  had  advertisement  of  this  brought  him 
in  time,  and  ordered  fome  more  Troops  to  be  fent, 
to  fecure  the  Convoy :  They,  either  through 
Treachery  or  Carelefnefs,  did  not  march  till  it  was 
night,  tho'  their  orders  were  for  the  morning  ;  but 
they  came  a  few  hours  too  late.  Sars^eld  furprifed 
the  Party,  deflroyed  the  Ammunition,  broke  the 
Carriages,  and  burfl  one  of  the  Guns,  and  £o 
marched  off.  Lanier,  whom  the  King  had  fent 
with  the  Party,  might  have  overtaken  him  y  but 
the  general  observation  made  of  him  (and  of  molt 
of  thofe  Officers,  who  had  ferved  King  James, 
and  were  now  on  the  King's  fide)  was,  that  they 
had  a  greater  mind  to  make  themfelves  rich,  by 
the  continuance  of  the  War  of  Ireland,  than  their 
Mailer  great  and  fafe  by  the  fpeedy  conclufion  of 
it. 

By  this,  the  King  loft  a  Week,  and  his  Ammu- 
nition was  low  ;  for  a  great  fupply,  that  was  put 
on  Ship  Board  in  the  River  of  Thames,  before  the 
King  left  London,  (till  remained  there,  the  French 
being  Mailers  of  the  Channel.  Yet  the  King  preT- 
fed  the  Town  fo  hard,  that  the  Trenches  were  run* 
up  to  the  Counterfcarp  :  And  when  they  came  to 
lodge  there,  the  Irifli  ran  back  fo  faff,  at  a  Breach 
that  the  Cannon  had  made,  that  a  body  of  the 
King's  men  run  in  after  them  :  And  if  they  had 
been  feconded,  the  Town  had  been  immediately 
taken  *,  but  none  came  in  time,  fo  they  retired : 
And  tho'  the  King  fent  another  body,  yet  they 
were  beaten  back  with  lofs.  As  it  now  began  to 
rain,  the  King  faw  that,  if  he  ftaid  longer  there, 
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he  muft  leave  his  great  Artillery  behind  him:  1690. 
He  went  into  the  Trenches  every  day  *,  and  it  was  *-^w^ 
thought  he  expofed  himfelf  too  much.  His  Tent 
was  pitched  within  the  reach  of  their  Cannon  -,  they 
fhot  often  over  it,  and  beat  down  a  Tent  very 
hear  it ;  fo  he  was  prevailed  on,  to  let  it  be  re- 
moved to  a  greater  diflance  :  Once,  upon  receiv- 
ing a  packet  from  England,  he  fat  down  in  the 
open  Field  for  fome  hours,  reading  his  Letters, 
while  the  Cann5n  Balls  were  flying  round  about 
him.  The  Irifh  fired  well  •,  and  ihewed,  they  had 
fome  courage,  when  they  were  behind  Walls,  how 
little  foever  they  had  fhewn  in  the  Field. 

The  King  lay  three  Weeks  before  Limerick ;  but  The  Siege 
at  lafl  the  rains  forced  him  to  raife  the  Siege  :  They  rai^d- 
within  did  not  offer  to  Tally  out,  and  diforder  the 
Retreat :  This  lafl:  action  proving  unlucky,  had 
much  damped  the  joy,  that  was  raifed  by  the  firft 
fuccefs  of  this  Campaign.  The  King  expreffed  a 
great  equality  of  temper,  upon  the  various  acci- 
dents that  happened  at  this  time.  Dr.  Hutton,  his 
firft  Phyfician,  who  took  care  to  be  always  near 
him,  told  me,  He  had  obferved  his  Behaviour 
very  narrowly,  upon  two  very  different  bccafions. 

The  one  was,  after  the  return  from  the  Victory 
at  the  Boyne  *,  when  it  was  almoft  midnight,  after 
he  had  been  feventeen  hours  in  conftant  fatigue, 
v/ith  all  the  ftiffnefs  that  his  Wound  gave  him  ; 
He  expreffed  neither  joy,  nor  any  fort  of  Vanity  5 
only  he  looked  cheariul  •,  and  when  thofe  about 
him  made  fuch  Compliments,  as  wiil  be  always 
made  to  Princes,  even  thos  they  do  not  deferve 
them,  he  put  all  that  by,  with  fuch  an  unaffected 
neglect,  that  it  appeared  how  much  foever  he 
might  deferve  the  acknowledgments  that/  were 
made  him,  yet  he  did  not  like  them.  And  this 
wTas  fo  vifible  to  all  about  him,  that  they  foon  faw, 
that  the  way  to  make  their  Court  was,  neither  to 
talk  of  his  Wound,  nor  of  his  Behaviour  on  that 
day.  As  foon  as  he  faw  his  Phyfician,  hq  ordered 
Vol.  III.  G  him 
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him  to  fee  that  care  fhould  be  taken  of  the  wound- 
ed men,  and  he  named  the  Prifoners,  as  well  as 
his  own  Soldiers.  And  tho*  he  had  great  reafon 
to  be  offended  with  Hamilton,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed to  treat  with  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  and 
was  taken  prifsn  r  in  his  fight,  and  was  preferved 
by  his  order  ^  yet  fince  he  law  he  was  wounded, 
he  gave  particular  diredions  to  look  after  him. 
Upon  the  whole  matter,  the  King  was  as  grave 
and  filent  as  he  ufed  to  be  •,  and  the  joy  of  a  day, 
that  had  been  both  fo  happy  and  fo  glorious  to 
him,  did  not  feem  to  alter  his  temper  or  deport- 
ment in  any  way. 

He  told  me,  he  was  alfo  near  him,  when  it  was 
refolved  to  raife  the  Siege  of  Limerick  ;  and  faw 
Thee^ua"  the  fame  calm,  without   the  leafb  depreflion,  dif- 
the  King's  orc^er5  or  peevifhnefs  :  From   this  he   concluded, 
temper,     that  either  his  mind  was  fo  happily  balanced,  that 
no  accident  could  put  it  out  of  that  fituation ;  or 
that,  if  he  had  commotions  within,  he  had  a  very- 
extraordinary  command  over  his  temper,  in  re- 
(training  or  concealing  them. 

While  he  lay  before  Limerick,  he  had  news  from 
England,  that  cur  Fleet  was  now  out,  and  that 
the  French  were  gone  to  Breff. :  So,  fince  we  were 
The  Earl  Mailers  of  the  Sea,  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  pro- 
of Marlbo- pofed,  that  five  thoufand  men,  who  had  lain  idle 
rough       a||  £]ys  Summer  in  England,  fhould  be  fent  to  Ire- 
thee*-      ^anc* ;  an^  with  the  afiiilance  of  fuch  men  as  the 
king  Cork  King  fhould  order  to  join  them,  they  fhould  try  to 
end  Kin-  take  Cork  and  Kinfale.     The  King  approved  of 
(*!e  !n       this :    and  ordered  the  Earl  to  come  over   with 
and  ei-*     them  :  And  he  left  orders  for  about  five  thoufand 
feels  it.     more,  who  were  to  join  him.  And  fo  he  broke  up 
this   Campaign,  and  came   over  to  Briftol,    and 
from    thence   to  London.      The  contrary   winds 
iTopp'd  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  fo,  that  it  was 
October  before  he  got  to  Ireland.     He  foon   took 
Cork  by  ftorm  ♦,  and  four  thoufand  men,   that  lay 
there   in  garrifon,  were   made  prifoners  of  War. 
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In  this  action,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  received  a  (hot,  1 690*, 
of  which  he  died  in  a  few  Days  :  He  was  the  more  v-r-yw 
lamented,  as  being  the  peribn  of  all  King  Charles's 
Children,  of  whom  there  was  the  greaterl  hope  : 
He  Was  brave,  and  probably  would  have  become 
a  great  man  at  Sea.  From  Cork,  the  Earl  of 
Marlborough  marched  to  Kinfale,  where  he  found 
the  two  Forts,  that  commanded  the  Port,  to  be 
fo  much  ftronger,  than  the  Plans  had  reprefented 
them  to  be,  that  he  told  me,  if  he  had  known 
their  true  ftrength,  he  had  never  undertaken  the 
expedition,  in  a  feafon  fo  far  advanced ;  yet  in  a 
few  days  the  place  capitulated.  The  Irifh  drew 
their  forces  together,  but  durft  not  venture  on 
raifing  the  Siege ;  but  to  divert  it,  they  fet  the 
Country  about,  which  was  the  bell  built  of  any  in 
Ireland,  all  in  a  flame. 

Thus,  thole  two  important  places  were  red  11-  The 
ced  in  a  very  bad  feafon,  and  with  very  little  iofs  \  French 
which  cut  off  the  quick   communication  between  Jefc  Irt" 
France  and   Ireland.      Count    Laufun,    with  the 
French  Troops,  lay  all  this  while  about  Gallway, 
without  attempting  any  thing :   He  lent  over,  to 
France,  an  account  of  the  defperate  ftate  of  their 
affairs,  and   defired  Ships  might  be  fent  for  the    x 
Tranfport  of  their  Forces :  That  was  done  •,  yet 
the  Ships  came  not  till  the  Siege  of  Limerick  was 
raifed  :    Probably,    if  the  Court  of  France   had 
known,  how  much  the  fi-ate  of  affairs  was  altered, 
they  would  have  fent  contrary  orders  :  But  Laufun 
was  weary  of  the  fervice,  and  was  glad  to  ett  out 
of  it  •,  fo  he  failed  away,  without  flaying  for  new 
orders;  by  which  he  loft  the  little  reputation,  that 
he  was  beginning  to  recover  at  the  Court  of  France, 
The  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  went  over  with  him,  and 
gave  full  affurances,  thattho'  the  Irifh  were   like 
to  fuffer   great   hardihips    next  winter  -,  yet    they 
would   (land  it  out,  if  they  were  ftill    fupported 
from  France.    It  had  appeared,  upon  many  occasi- 
ons, that  the  French  and  the  Irifh  Soldiers  did  not 
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1690.  agree  well  together:  therefore  he  propofed,  that 
no  more  Soldiers,  but  only  a  number  of  good 
Officers,  together  with  Arms,  Ammunition,  and 
Ciothes,  might  be  fent  over  to  them.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  irifh  formed  themfelves  into  many 
bodies,  which  by  a  new  name,  were  called  Rap- 
parees  :  Thefe  knowing  all  the  Ways,  and  the 
Boggs,  and  other  Places  of  Retreat  in  Ireland, 
and  being  favoured  by  the  Irifh,  that  had  fub- 
mitted  to  the  King,  robbed  and  burnt  Houfes  in 
many  places  of  the  Country  ;  while  the  King's 
Armyftudied  their  own  eafe  in  their  quarters,  more 
than  the  Protection  of  the  Inhabitants :  Many  of 
them  v/ere  fufpected  of  robbing  in  their  turn,  tho9 
the  Rapparees  carried  the  blame  of  all :  Between 
them,  the  poor  Inhabitants  had  a  fad  time,  and  their 
Hock  of  Cattle  and  Corn  was  almoft  quite  destroy- 
ed in  many  places. 

/.{foil's  in  From  the  Affairs  of  Ireland,  I  turn  next  to  give 
an  account  of  what  pafTed  in  Scotland :  Matters 
wTent  very  happily,  as  to  the  military  part :  When 
the  Remnants  of  the  Earl  of  Dundee's  Army  (to 
\vhom  many  Officers,  together  with  Ammunition 
and  Money,  had  been  fent  from  Ireland)  began  to 
move  towards  the  Low  Country,  to  receive  thofev 
who  were  refolved  to  join  with  them,  and  were 
between  two  and  three  thoufand  ftrong,  they  were. 
fallen  upon,  and  entirely  defeated  by  a  Dutch  Offi- 
cer Levinsdfion,  that  commanded  the  Forces  in 
Scotland  :  About  an  hundred  Officers  were  taken 
Priibners :  This  broke  all  the  meafures,  that  had 
been  taken  for  King  James's  Interefts  in  Scotland. 
Upon  this,  thofe  who'had  engaged  in  Montgomery's 
Plot,  looked  upon  that  Defign  as  defperate :  yet 
they  refolved  to  try  what  ftrength  they  could  make 
in  Parliament. 

Lord  Melvill  carried  down  Powers,  firft  to  offer 
to  Duke  Hamilton,  if  he  would  join  in  common 
meafures  heartily  with  him,  to  be  Commiflioner  in 
Parliament,  or  if  he  proved  intractable,  as  indeed 
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he  did,  to  ferve  in  that  Poft  himfelf.  He  had  full  1690. 
Inftrucfions  for  the  Settlement  of  Prefbytery  ;  for  ^v  *■ 
he  allured  the  King,  that  without  that,  it  would  be 
impoflible  to  carry  any  thing  •,  Only  the  King  would 
not  confent  to  the  taking  away  the  Rights  of  Pa- 
tronage, and  the  Supremacy  of  the  Crown  :  Yes 
he  found  thefe  fo  much  in  lifted  on,  that  he  fent 
one  to  the  King  to  Ireland,  for  fuller  inftrucliions 
in  thofe  Points  ;  they  were  enlarged,  but  in  fuch 
general  words,  that  the  King  did  not  underftand, 
that  his  Inftrucliions  could  warrant  what  Lord  Mel- 
vill  did  -,  for  he  gave  them  both  up.  And  the  King 
was  fo  offended  with  him  for  it,  that  he  loft  ail 
the  credit  he  had  w7ith  him  ;  tho'  the  King  did  not 
think  fit  to  difown  him,  or  to  call  him  to  an  ac- 
count, for  going  beyond  his  Inftructions. 

The  Jacobites  perfwaded  all  their  Party  to  go  to  ^  parIIa- 
the  Parliament,  and  to  take  the  Oaths  -,  for  many  ment 
of  the  Nobility  flood  off,  and  would  not  own  the  tiiere- 
King,  nor  fwear  to  him  :  Great  Pains  were  taken 
by  Paterfon,  one  of  their  Archbiihops,  to  per- 
fwade  them  to  take  the  Oaths,  but  on  defign  to 
break  them  ;  for  he  thought,  by  that  means,  they 
could  have  a  majority  in  Parliament  •,  tho}  fome  of 
the  Laity  were  too  honeft  to  agree  to  fuch  Advices* 
but  with  all  thefe  wicked  arts,  they  were  not  able 
to  carry  a  majority.  So  other  things  failing,  they 
faw  a  neceffity  of  defiring  a  Force  to  be  fent  over 
from  France  :  This  appeared  fo  odious,  and  fo  de- 
ftructive  to  their  Country,  that  fome  of  them  re- 
fufed  to  concur  in  it :  Others  were  not  pleafed 
with  the  anfwers  King  James  had  fent  to  the  Pro- 
portions, they  had  made  him.  He  had  indeed 
granted  all  that  they  had  afked,  upon  their  own 
particular  Interefts,  and  had  promifed  to  fettle 
Prefbytery  ;  but  he  rejected  all  thofe  demands,  that 
imported  a  diminution  of  his  Prerogative,  in  as 
firm  a  manner,  as  if  he  had  been  already  fet  on  the 
Throne  again  :  They  propofed,  finding  his  anfwer 
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1690.    f°  little  to  their  fatisfaction,  to  fend  him  a  fecond 
k^^t^j    melTage. 

A  Plot  Upon  this,  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  Annandale,  and 

difco-  Braicialbin,  withdrew  from  them  :  Annandale  came 
vcrcd.  Up  t0  tjie  Bath,  pretending  his  ill  health :  Both 
Lord  Argyle  and  Braidalbin  went  to  Chefter,  pre- 
tending, as  they  faid  afterwards,  that  they  intended 
to  difcover  the  whole  matter  to  the  King  ;  but  he 
had  pafled  over  to  Ireland,  before  they  got  to 
Chefter.  Montgomery  upon  this,  looked  on  the 
defign  as  broken  •,  and  fo  he  went  and  reconciled 
himfelf  to  Melvill,  and  difcovered  the  whole  Ne- 
gotiation to  him.  Upon  which,  the  Earl  of  Melvill 
prerTed  the  King  to  grant  a  general  Indemnity,  and 
gave  Montgomery  a  Pafs  to  go  to  London  ;  and 
he  wrote  to  the  Queen  in  his  Favour.  But  the 
King  was  refolved  to  know  the  bottom  of  the 
Plot,  and  particularly  how  far  any  of  the  Englifh 
were  engaged  in  it  :  So  Montgomery  abfconded 
for  fome  time  in  London,  fince  he  faw  no  hopes 
of  pardon,  but  upon  a  full  difcovery.  A  Warrant 
was  fent  to  the  Bath  for  the  Earl  of  Annandale, 
of  which  he  had  notice  given  him,  and  went  up 
privately  to  London.  ■  Montgomery  fent  Fergufon 
to  him,  alluring  him,  that  he  had  difcovered 
nothing,  and  defiring  him  to  continue  firm  and 
fecret :  But  when  he  had  certain  notice,  that  Mont- 
gomery had  difcovered  all  the  Negotiation  among 
the  Scotch,  he  caft  himfelf  on  the  Queen's  mercy, 
afking  no  other  conditions,  but  that  he  might  not 
be  made  an  evidence  againfl  others.  He  himfelf 
had  not  treated  with  any  in  England,  fo,  as  to 
them,  he  was  only  a  fecond-hand  Witnefs  ;  only 
he  informed  againfl:  Nevil  Payne,  who  had  been 
fent  down  to  Scotland,  to  manage  matters  among 
them  :  He  was  taken  there,  but  would  confefs  no- 
thing :  Upon  the  Earl  of  Annandale's  information, 
which  he  gave  upon  Oath,  the  Karl  of  Notting- 
ham wrote  to  the  Council  of  ScQtl^nd,  that  he 
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had  in  his  hands  a  Depofition  upon  Oath,  contain-  1690. 
ing  Matter  of  High  Treafon  againft  Payne  ;  upon  v— "y^> 
which  it  was  pretended,  that,  according  to  the 
Law  of  Scotland,  he  might  be  put  to  the  torture  : 
and  that  was  executed  with  rigour  :  He  refilled  a 
double  queftion,  yet  was  ftill  kept  a  prifoner ;  and 
this  was  much  cried  out  on,  as  barbarous  and 
illegal.  Montgomery  lay  hid  for  fome  months  at 
London  ;•  but  when  he  faw  he  could  not  have  his 
pardon,  but  by  making  a  full  difcovery,  he  chofe 
rather  to  go  beyond  Sea  :  So  fatally  did  Ambition 
and  Difcontent  hurry  a  Man  to  ruin,  who  feemed 
capable  of  greater  things.  His  art  in  managing 
fuch  a  defign,  and  his  firmnefs  in  not  difcovering 
his  Accomplices,  raifed  his  character,  as  much  as 
it  ruined  his  fortune.  He  continued  in  perpetual 
Plots  after  this,  to  no  purpofe  :  He  was  once  taken, 
but  made  his  efcape  ;  and  at  laft,  fpleen  and  vexa- 
tion put  an  end  to  a  turbulent  life. 

The  Lord  Melvill  had  now  a  clear  majority  in 
Parliament,  by  the  difcovery  of  the  Plot ;  fome 
abfented  themfelves  ;  and  others,  to  redeem  them- 
felves,  were  compliant   in  all  things  -.  The   main 
point,  by  which  Melvill  defigned   to   fix  himfelf, 
and  his  party,  was,  the  abolifhing  of  Epifcopacy, 
and  the  fetting  up  of  Presbytery.    The  one  was 
foon  done,  by  repealing  all  the  laws  in  favour  of 
Epifcopacy,  and  declaring  it  contrary  to  the  genius 
and  conftitution  of  that  Church  and  Nation-,  for 
the  King  would  not  confent  to  a  plain  and  fimple- 
condemnation  of  it.  But  it  was  not  fo  eafy  to  fettle 
Prefbytery  :  If  they  had  followed  the  pattern,  fee 
them  in  the  Year  1638,  all  the  Clergy,  in  a  parity, 
were  to  afTume  the  government  of  the  Church ; 
but  thofe  being  Epifcopal,  they  did  not  think  it 
fafe  to  put  the  power  of  the  Church  in  fuch  hands; 
therefore  it  was  pretended,  that  fuch  of  the  Prefby- 
terian  Minifters,*as  had  been  turned  out  in  the  Year 
1662,  ought  to  be  confidered,  as  the  only  found 
part  of  the  Church  -,  and  of  thefe  there  happen- 
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ed  to  be  then  threefcore  alive  :  To  the  government 
of  the  Church  was  lodged  with  them  \  and  they 
were  empowered,  to  take  to  their  affiftance,  and  to 
a  fhare  in  the  Church  government,  fuch  as  they 
fhould  think  fit :  Some  furious  men,  who  had  gone 
into  very  frantick  Principles,  and  all  thole  who  had 
been  fecretly  ordained  in  the  Prefbyterian  way, 
were  prefently  taken  in  :  This  was  like  to  prove  a 
fatal  error,  at  their  firft  fetting  out :  The  old  men 
among  them,  what  by  reafon  of  their  age,  or  their 
experience  of  former  miflakes,  were  difpofed  to 
more  moderate  Counfels  \  but  the  taking  in  fuch  a 
number  of  violent  men,  put  it  out 'of  their  power 
to  purfue  them  ;  So  thefe  broke  out  into  a  moil 
extravagant  way  of  proceeding  againft  fuch" of  the 
Epifcopal  party,  as  had  efcaped  the  rage  of  the 
former  Year.  Accufations  were  raifed  againft  them; 
fome  were  charged  for  'their  doctrine,  as  guilty  of 
Arminianifm  •,  others  were  loaded  with  more  fcan- 
dalous  Imputations  ;  but  thefe  were  only  thrown 
out  to  defame  them.  And  where  they  looked  for 
proof,  it  was  in  a  way  more  becoming  Inquifitors, 
than  Judges' :  fo  apt  are  all  parties,  in  their  turns 
of  power,  to  fall  into  thofe  very  ex'ceffes,  of  which 
they  did  formerly  make  fuch  tragical  complaints. 
All  other  matters  were  carried  in  the  Parliament 
of  Scotland,  as  the  Lord  Melvill,  and  the  Prefby- 
terians  defired.  In  lieu  of  the  King's  Supremacy, 
he  had  Chimney-money  given  him  ;  and  a  Teft 
was  impofed  on  all  in  office,  or  capable  of  electing, 
or  being  elected  to  ferve  in  Parliament,  declaring* 
the  King  and  Queen  to  be  their  rightful  and  lawful 
Sovereigns,  and  renouncing  any  manner  of  Title 
pretended  to  be  in  King  James. 
Alfairs  j\s  for  affairs  abroad,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  came 
into  the  Alliance  :  The  French  fufpected  he  was  in 
a  fectet  Treaty  with  the  Emperor,  and  fo  they 
forced  him  to  declare  it,  before  matters  were  ripe 
for  it.  They  demanded,  that  he  would  put  Turin 
and  Montmellan  ■  in  their  hands.  This  was  upon! 
*  the 
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the  matter  to  afk  all,  and  to  malFe  him  a  vaflal 
Prince :  Upon  his  refufal,  a  French  Army  took 
poiTeflion  of  Savoy  •,  and  marched  into  Piedmont, 
before  he  was  ready  to  receive  them :  For  tho'  the 
Imperialifts  and  the  Spaniards  had  made  him  great 
promifes,  in  which  they  are  never  wanting,  when 
their  affairs  require  it  :  yet  they  failed  fo  totally  in 
the  performance,  that  if  the  King  and  the  Dutch, 
who  had  promifedhim  nothing,  had  not  performed 
every  thing  effectually,  he  mull  have  become  at 
once  a  prey  to  the  French.  The  Emperor  was 
this  Year  unhappy  in  Hungary,  both  by  lofing 
Belgrade,  and  by  fome  other  advantages,  which 
the  Turks  gained  :  Yet  he  was  as  little  inclined  to 
Peace,  as  he  was  capable  of  carrying  on  the 
War. ' 

The  King  at  his  firft  coming  over  from  Ireland, 
was  fo  little  wearied  with  that  Campaign,  that  he 
intended  to  have  gone  over  to  his  Army  in  Flan- 
ders :  But  it  was  too  late ;  for  they  were  going  into 
Winter  quarters  :  So  he  held  the  Seffion  of  Par- 
liament early,  about  the  beginning  of  October, 
thatfo,  the  Funds  being  fettled  for  the  next  Year, 
he  might  have  an  interview  with  many  of  the 
German  Princes,  who  intended  to  meet  him  at  the 
Hague,  that  they  might  concert  meafures  for  the 
next  Campaign. 

Both  Houfes  began  with  AddrefTes  of  Thanks 
and  Congratulation  to  the  King  and  Queen,  iff  of  Pari 
which  they  fet  forth  the  fenfe  they  had  of  their  ment  in 
pious  care  of  their  people,  of  their  courage  and  kng*and 
good  government,  in  the  higher!  exprefllons  that 
Could  be  conceived  ;  with  promifes  of  ftanding  by 
them,  and  afiifting  them,  with  every  thing  that 
mould  be  found  necefTary  for  the  publick  Service  : 
And  they  were  as'  good  as  their  word ;  for  the 
King,  having  laid  before  them  the  charge  of  the 
next  Year's  War,  the  eftimate  rifing  to  above  four 
millions,  the  vafteft  Turn  that  ever  a  King  of  Eng- 
Jand  had  afked  of  his  people,  they  agreed  to  it  ; 
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1690.  the  oppofition,  that  was  made,  being  veryincon- 
l^yv  fiderable  •,  and  they  confented  to  the  Funds  pro- 
pofed,  which  were  thought  equal  to  that,  which 
was  demanded,  tho'  thefe  proved  afterwards  to  be 
defective.  The  Adminiflration  was  fo  juft  and 
gentle,  that  there  were  no  grievances  to  inflame 
the  Houfe ;  by  which  the  moil  promifing  begin- 
nings of  fome  SefTions,  in  former  Reigns,  had  often 
mifcarried. 

Some  indeed  began  to  complain  of  a  mifmanage- 
ment  .of  the  Publick  Money  :  But  the  Miniftry 
put  a  flop  to  that,  by  moving  for  a  Bill,  empow- 
ering fuch,  as  the  Parliament  mould  name,  to  ex- 
amine into  all  Accounts,  with  all  particulars  re- 
lating to  them  ;  giving  them  authority  to  bring 
all  perfons,  that  they  mould  have  occafion  for, 
before  them,  and  to  tender  them  an  Oath,  to  dif- 
cover  their  knowledge  of  fuch  things,  as  they 
mould  afkof  them.  This  was  like  the  power  of 
a  Court  of  Inquifition  :  And  how  unufual  foever 
fuch  a  Commimon  was,  yet  it  feemed  necefTary 
to  grant  it  -,  for  the  bearing  down,  and  filencing 
all  fcandalous  reports.  When  this  Bill  was  brought 
to  the  Lords,  it  was  moved,  that  fince  the  Com- 
mons had  named  none,  but  Members  of  their  own 
Houfe,  that  the  Lords  mould  add  fome  of  their 
Number  :  This  was  done  by  ballot  •,  And  the  Earl 
of  Rochefler  having  made  the  motion,  the  great- 
eft  number  of  ballots  were  for  him  :  but  he  refufed 
to  fubmit  tc  this,  with  fo  much  hrmnefs,  that  the 
other  Lords,  who  were  named  with  him,  feemed 
to  think  they  were  in  Honour  bound  to  do  the 
fame  ;  fo,  fince  no  Peer  would  fuffer  himfelf  to  be 
named,  the  Bill  paiTed  as  it  was  fent  up.  Many 
complaints  were  made,  of  the  illegal  Commitments 
of  fufpe&ed  perfons  for  High  Treafon  ;  tho'  there 
was  nothing  fworn  againfl  them.  But  the  Danger 
was  fo  apparent,  and  the  Publick  fafety  was  fo 
much  concerned  in  thofe  imprifonments,  that  the 
tioufe  of  Commons  made  a.  precedent,   for  fe- 

curing 
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curing  a  Miniftry,  that  fhould  do  the  like,  upon  the   1690. 
like  neceflity,  and  yet  maintained  the  Habeas  Cor-  <— — v— — ' 
pus  Act :  They  indemnified  the  Miniftry,  for  all 
that  had  been  done  contrary  to  that  Act. 

Great  Complaints  were  brought  over  from  Ire-  Ireland 
land,  where  the  King's  Army  was  almofl  as  heavy  mu^ 
on  the  Country,  as  the   Rapparees   were :  There  ^Rap-7 
was  a  great  Arrear  due  to  them  ;  for  which  reafon,  parees 
when  the  King  fettled  a  Government  in  Ireland,  of  and  the 
three  Lords  Juftices,  he  did  not  put   the  Army  ^rmy 
under  their  Civil  Authority,  but  kept  them  in  a 
military  fubjection  to  their  Officers  :  For  he  faid, 
fince  the  Army  was  not   regularly  paid,  it  would 
be  impoflible  to  keep  them  from  Mutiny,  if  they 
were  put  under  fbri<5c  Difcipline,  and  punifhed  ac- 
cordingly.    The  Under  Officers,  finding  that  they 
were  only   anfwerable  to  their  Superior  Officers, 
took  great  Liberties  in  their  Quarters  •,  and,  in- 
flead  of  protecting  the  Country,  they  oppreffed  it. 
The   King  had  brought  over  an  Army  of  feven 
thoufand  Danes,  under  the  command  of  a   very  - 
gallant  Prince,  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Wirtemberg  : 
But  they  were  cruel  friends,  and  thought  they  were 
Mailers  :  Nor  were  the  Englifh  Troops  much  bet- 
ter.    The  Dutch  were  the  leaft  complained  of : 
Ginkle,  who  had  the  chief  command,  looked  ftrictly 
to  them :  But  he  did  not  think  it  convenient  to 
put  thofe  of  other  Nations,  under  the  fame  fevere 
meafures.     But  the  Pay,  due  forfome  months,  be- 
ing now  fent  over,  the  Orders  were  changed  ;  and 
the  Army  was  made  fubject  to  the  Civil  Govern- 
ment :  Yet  it  was  understood,  that   Instructions 
were  fent  to  the  Lords  Juftices,  to  be  cautious  in  " 
the  exercife  of  their  Authority  over  them  ;  fo  the 
Country  ftill  differed  much  by  thefe  Forces. 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  paft  a  Vote,  to  raife  a  A  Bill 
million  of  money,  out  of  the  Forfeitures  and  Con-  concernw 
fifcations  in  Ireland  :  And  in  order  to  that,  they  ™ffh  Fo  > 
pafled  a  Bill  of  Attainder  of  all   thofe,  who  had  future?, ' 
joeen  engaged  in  the  Rebellion  of  Ireland,  and  ap- 
pro. 
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i6qo.  propriated  the  Confifcations,  to  theraifing  a  Fund 
v^-v-w  for  defraying  the  expence  of  the  prefent  War ; 
Only  they  left  a  power  to  the  King,  to  grant  away 
a  third  part  of  thole  confifcated  Eitates,  to  fuch  as 
had  ferved  in  the  War  •,  and  to  give  fuch  Articles 
and  Capitulations  to  thofe,  who  were  in  Arms,  as 
he  mould  think  fit.  Upon  this  Bill,  many  peti- 
tions were  offered,  the  creditors  of  fome,  and  the 
heirs  of  others,  who  had  continued  faithful' to  the 
Government,  defired  provifo's  for  their  fecurity. 
The  Commons,  feeing  that  there  was  no  end  of 
Petitions,  for  fuch  provifo's,  rejected  them  all  ♦, 
imitating  in  this  too  much  the  mock  Parliament, 
that  King  James  held  in  Dublin  •,  in  which  about 
3000  perfons  were  attainted,  without  proof  or  pro- 
cefs,  only  becaufe  fome  of  them  were  gone  over  to 
England,  and  others  were  abfconding,  or  inform- 
ed againft  in  Ireland.  But  when  this  Bill  was 
brought  up  to  the  Lords,  they  thought  they  were 
in  juftice  bound  to  hear  all  petitions  :  Upon  this, 
the  Bill  was  like  to  be  clogg'd  with  many  provi- 
fo's 5  and  the  matter  muft  have  held  long  :  So  the 
King,  to  flop  this,  fent  a  meflage  to  the  Com- 
mons :  And  he  fpoke  to  the  fame  purpofe,  after- 
wards from  the  Throne,  to  both  Houfes.  He  pro- 
mifed,  he  would  give  no  Grants  of  any  confifcat- 
ed Eftates  •,  but  would  keep  that  matter  entire,  to 
the  confideration  of  another  Seilion  of  Parliament : 
By  which  the  King  intended  only  to  affure  them, 
that  he  would  give  none  of  thofe  Eftates  to  his 
Courtiers  or  Officers  :  But  he  thought,  he  was  ftill 
at  liberty  to  pafs  fuch  Acts  of  Grace,  or  grant  fuch 
Articles  to  the  L:i£h,  as  the  ftate  of  his  affairs  mould 
require. 
The  Earl  There  were  no  important  Debates  in  the  Houfe 
of  Tor-  of  Lords.  The  Earl  of  Torrington's  Bufmefs  held 
nri3ton  them  long:  The  form  of  his  Commitment  was 
julfied  judged  to  be  illegal:  And  the  Martial  Law,  to 
which,  by  the  Statute,  all  who  ferved  in  the  Fleet 
were  fubjecl,  being  lodged  in  the  Lord  High  Adr 
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miral,  it  was  doubted,  whether,  the  Admiralty  be-  1690, 
ing  now  in  Commiflion,  that  power  was  lodged  *-^v^-* 
with  the  Commiflioners.  The  Judges  were  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  was  :  Yet,  fince  the  power  of  life  and 
death  was  too  facred  a  thing,  to  pafs  only  by  a 
conftruction  of  Law,  it  was  thought  the  fafeft 
courfe  to  pafs  an  Act,  declaring,  that  the  powers 
of  a  Lord  High  Admiral  did  veft  in  the  Commif- 
fioners.  The  fecret  Enemies  of  the  Government, 
who  intended  to  embroil  matters,  moved  that  the 
Earl  of  Torrington  fhould  be  impeached  in  Par- 
liament ;  Proceedings  in  that  way  being  always 
flow,  Incidents  were  alfo  apt  to  fall  in,  that  might 
create  difputes  between  the  two  Houfes,  which  did  „ 
fometimes  end  in  a  Rupture.  But  the  King  was 
apprehenfive  of  that :  And,  tho'  he  was  much  in- 
cenfed  againft  that  Lord,  and  had  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  a  Council  of  War  would  treat  him  very 
favourably  ;  yet  he  chofe  rather  to  let  it  go  fo,  than 
to  diforder  his  affairs.  The  Commiflioners  of  the 
Admiralty  named  a  Court  to  try  him,  who  did  it 
with  fo  grofs  a  partiality,  that  it  reflected  much  on 
the  juftice  of  the  Nation  •,  fo  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  great  Interefl  the  King  had  in  the 
States,  it  might  have  occafioned  a  breach  of  the 
Alliance  between  them  and  us.  He  came  off  fafe 
as  to  his  Perfon  and  Eftate,  but  much  loaded  in 
his  Reputation ;  fome  charging  him  with  want  of 
courage,  while  others  imputed  his  ill  conduct  to  a 
haughty  fullennefs  of  temper,  that  made  him,  fince 
orders  were  fent  him,  contrary  to  the  advices  he  had 
given,  to  refolve  indeed  to  obey  them,  and  fight ; 
but  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  fhould  call  the  blame  on 
thofe  who  had  lent  him  the  Orders,  and  give  them 
caufe  to  repent  of  it. 

Another  Debate   was  moved   in   the  Houfe  of  De[>g*s 
Lords  (by  thofe  who  intended   to  revive  the  old  JjfJJLjk 
Impeachment  of  the  Marquifs  of  Caerrnarthen)  0f  Caer- 
Whether  Impeachments  continued  from  Parliament  manhen. 
to  Parliament,  or  whether  they  were  not  extinguiili- 

ed 
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1690.  ed  by  an  Act  of  Grace.  Some  antient  Precedents 
W^  were  brought  to  favour  this,  by  thofe  who  intend- 
ed to  keep  them  up :  But  in  all  thefe,  there  had 
been  an  order  of  one  Parliament  to  continue  them 
on  tOvthe  next :  So  they  did  not  come  home  to  the 
prefent  cafe ;  And  how  doubtful  foever  it  was, 
whether  the  King's  Pardon  could  be  pleaded  in 
Bar*  to  an  Impeachment ;  yet,  fince  the  King  had 
fent  an  Act  of  Grace,  which  had  pafled  in  the  flrft 
Seffion  of  this  Parliament,  it  feemed  very  unrea- 
fonable,  to  offer  an  Impeachment  againft  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  All  this  difcovered  a  defign  againft 
that  Lord,  who  was  believed  to  have  the  greateft 
credit,  both  with  the  King  and  Queen,  and  Was 
.  again  failing  under  an  univerfal'  hatred.  In  a  Houfe 
of  Commons,  every  motion  againft  a  Minifter,  is 
apt  to  be  well  entertained :  Some  envy  him ;  others 
are  angry  at  him  :  Many  hope  to  fhare  in  the  fpoils 
of  him,  or  of  his  Friends,  that  fall  with  him :  And 
a  love  of  change,  and  a  wantonnefs  of  mind,  makes 
the.  attacking  a  Minifter,  a  diverfion  to  the  reft. 
The  thing  was  well  laid,  and  fourteen  leading  men 
had  undertaken  to  manage  the  matter  againft  him  ; 
in  which  the  Earl  of  Shrewfbury  had  the  chief  hand, 
as  he.himfelf  told  me  :  For  he  had  a  very  bad  opi- 
nion of  the  man,  and  thought  his  advices  would, 
in  conclufion,  ruin  the  King  and  his  affairs.  But 
a  Difcovery  was  at  this  time  made,  that  was  of 
great  confequence  :  And  it  was  managed  chiefly  by 
his  means,  fo  that  put  an  end  £0  the  defigns  againft 
him  for  the  prefent. 
Lord  Pre-  The  Sefiion  of  Parliament  was  drawing  to  a 
fton  fent  conclufioji :  And  the  King  was  making  hafte  over, 
France3  t0  a  great  Congrefs  of  many  Princes,  who  were 
coming  to  meet  him  at  the  Hag;ue.  The  Jacobites 
thought  this  opportunity  was  not  to  be  loft :  They 
■  fancied  it  would  beeafy,  in  the  King's  abfence,  to 
bring  a  Revolution  about :  So  they  got  the  Lord 
•  Prefton  to  come  up  to  London,  and  to  undertake 
the  Journey  to  France,  and  to  manage  this  Nego- 
tiation. 
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tiation.  They  thought  no  time  was  to  be  loll,  1690. 
and  that  no  great  force  was  to  be  brought  over 
with  King  James  •,  but  that  a  few  relblute  men,  as 
a  guard  to  his  perfon,  would  ferve  the  turn,  now 
that  there  was  fo  fmall  a  force  left  within  the  King- 
dom, and  the  Nation  was  fo  incenfed  at  a  burthen 
of  four  millions  in  Taxes.  By  this  means,  if  he 
furprifed  us,  and  managed  his  coming  over  with 
fuch  fecrecy,  that  he  fhould  bring  over  with  him- 
felf  the  firft  news  of  it,  they  believed  this  Revolu- 
tion would  be  more  eafy,  and  more  fudden,  than 
the  laft.  The  men  that  laid  this  defign  were,  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  Bifhop  of  Ely,  the  Lord 
Prefton,  and  his  brother  Mr.  Graham,  and  Pen 
the  famous  Quaker.  Lord  Prefton  refolved  to  go 
over,  and  to  carry  Letters  from  thofe  who  had 
joined  with  him  in  the  defign,  to  King  James  and 
his  Queen.  The  Bifhop  of  Ely's  Letters  were  writ 
in  a  very  particular  ftyle  :  He  undertook  both  for 
his  elder  Brother,  and  the  reft  of  the  Family ; 
which  was  plainly  meant  of  Sancroft,  and  the  other 
deprived  Bifhops.  In  his  Letter  to  King  James's 
Queen,  he  allured  her  of  his,  and  all  their  zeal  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales  •,  and  that  they  would  no  more 
part  with  that,  than  with  their  hopes  of  Heaven. 
Alhton,  a  fervant  of  that  Queen's,  hired  a  veflei 
to  carry  them  over  :  But  tile  owner  of  the  velTel, 
being  a  man  zealous  for  the  Government,  difco- 
vered  all  he  knew ;  which  was  only,  that  he  was 
to  carry  fome  perfons  over  to  France.  The  no- 
tice of  this  was  carried  to  the  Marquifs  of  Caermar- 
then  :  And  the  matter  was  fo  ordered,  that  Lord 
Prefton,  Afnton,  and  a  young  man  (Elliot)  were 
got  aboard,  and  falling  down  the  River,  when  the 
Officer  fent  to  take  them  came,  on  pretence  to 
fearch,  and  prefs  for  Seamen  -a  and  drew  the  three 
Paflfengers  out  of  the  Hold,  in  which  they  were' 
hid,  Lord  Prefton  left  his  Letters  behind  him  in 
the  Hold,  together  with   King  James's  Signet : 
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Afhton  took  them  up,  on  defign  to  have  thrown 
themr  into  the  Sea  ♦,  but  they  were  taken  from  him. 

Both  they  and  their  Letters  were  brought  to 
Whitehall.  Lord  Prefton's  mind  funk  fo  vifibly, 
that  it  was  concluded,  he  would  not  die,  if  con- 
ferring all  he  knew  could  fave  him.  Afhton  was 
more  firm  and  fallen  :  Elliot  knew  nothing.  There 
was  among  their  Papers  one,  that  contained  the 
heads  of  a  Declaration,  with  affurances  of  Pardon, 
and  promifes  to  preferve  the  Proteftant  Religion, 
and  the  Laws  :  Another  paper  contained  fhort  me- 
morials, taken  by  Lord  Prefton,  in  which  many  of 
the  Nobility  was  named.  The  moft  important  of 
all  was,  a  relation  of  a  Conference  between  fome 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  "Whigs  and  Tories  *, 
by  which  it  appeared,  that,  upon  a  converfation 
on  this  fubjecl:,  they  all  feemed  convinced,  that 
upon  this  occafion  France  would  not  fludy  to  con- 
quer, but  to  oblige  England  ;  and  that  King  James 
would  be  wholly  governed  by  Proteftants,  and  fol- 
low the  Protefbant  and  Englifh  Intereft.  The  Pri- 
foners  were  quickly  brought  to  their  Trial  :  Their 
defign  of  going  to  France,  and  the  treafonable 
Papers  found  about  them,  were  fully  proved  :  Some 
of  them  were  writ  in  Lord  Prefton's,  and  fome  in 
Afhton's  hand.  They  made  but  a  poor  defence  : 
They  faid,  a  fimilitude  of  hands  was  not  thought 
a  good  proof  in  Sidney's  Cafe  :  But  this  was  how 
only  a  circurnftance  :  In  what  hand  foever  the  Pa- 
pers were  writ,  the  Crime  was  always  the  fame, 
fince  they  were  open,  not  fealed  :  So  they  knew  the 
contents  of  them,  and  thus  were  carrying  on  a  Ne- 
gotiation of  High  Treafon,  with  the  King's  Ene- 
mies :  Upon  full  evidence  they  were  condemned. 

Afhton  would  enter  into  no  Treaty  with  the 
Court  •,  but  prepared  himfelf  to  die.  And  he  fuf- 
fered  with  great  decency  and  ferionfnefs.  He  left 
a  Paper  behind  him,  in  which  he  owned  his  de- 
pendance  on  King  James,  and  his  fidelity  to  him : 
He  alfo  affirmed,  that  he  was  fure  the  Prince  of 

Wales 
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Wales  was  born  of  the  Queen:   He  denied,  that    1690* 

he  knew  the   contents   of  the  Papers,  that  were  wv-v^ 

taken  with  him.     This  made  fome  conclude,  that 

his  paper  was  penned  by  fome  other  perfon,  and 

too  haftily  copied  over  by  himfelf,  without  making 

due  reflections  on  this  part,  of  it  -,  for  I  compared 

this  paper,  which  he  gave  the  Sheriff,  and  which 

was  written  in   his  own  hand,  with  thofe  found 

about  him ;  and  it  was  vifible,  both  were  writ  in 

the  fame  hand. 

Lord  Preilon  went  backward  and  forward  :  He 
had  no  mind  to  die,  and  yet  was  not  willing  to  tell 
all  he  knew  :  He  acted  a  weak  part  in  all  refpe&s  : 
When  he  was  heated  by  the  Importunities  of  his 
friends,  who  were  violently  engaged  again  ft  the 
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Government,  and  after  he  had  dined  well,  he  re-  -rord  m" 
folved  he  would  die  heroically  :  But  by  next  morn-  pardoned, 
ing  that  heat  went  off;  and  when  he  law  Death  in 
full  view,  his  heart  failed  him.  The  Scheme  he 
carried  over  was  fo  fooliih,  fo  ill  concerted,  and  fo 
few  engaged  in  it,  that  thofe  who  knew  the  whole 
fecret  concluded,  that  if  he  had  got  fafe  to  the 
Court  of  France,  the  Project  would  have  been  fo 
defpifed,  that  he  muft  have  been  fufpected,  as  fent 
Over  to  draw  King  James  into  a  Snare,  and  bring 
him  into  the  King's  hands.  The  Earl  of  Claren- 
don was  feized,  and  put  in  the  Tower  :  But  the 
Bifhop  of  Ely,  Graham,  and  Pen,  abfeonded.  Af- 
ter fome  months,  the  King,  in  regard  to  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon's  relation  to  the  Queen,  would  pro- 
ceed to  no  extremities  againft  him,  but  gave 
him  leave  to  live,  confined  to  his  houfe  in  the 
Country. 

The  King  had  fuffered  the  deprived  Bifhops  to  The  be- 
continue,  now  above  a  Year,  at  their  Sees :  They  haviour  of 
all  the  while  neglected  the  concerns  of  the  Church,  thcde- 
doing  nothing,  but  living  privately  in  their  Pala-  j^!^ 
ces.     I  had,  by  the  Queen's   Order,  moved  both 
t&e  Earl  of  Rochester,  and  Sir  John  Trevor,  who 
hu6  great  credit  with  them,  to  try  whether,  in  cafe  an 
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1690.  Act  could  be  obtained,  to  excufe  them  from  taking 
^-"vo  the  Oaths,  they  would  go  on,  and  do  their  functions 
in  Ordinations,  Inftitutions,  and  Confirmations ; 
and  aflift  at  the  publick  Worihip,  as  formerly  :  But 
they  would  give  no  anfwer  :  Only  they  faid,  they 
would  live  quietly,  that  is,  keep  themfelves  clofe, 
till  a  proper  time  mould  encourage  them  to  act: 
more  openly.  So  all  the  thoughts  of  this  kind 
were,  upon  that,  laid  afide.  One  of  the  confider- 
ableft  men  of  the  party,  Dr.  Sherlock,  upon  King 
James's  going  out  of  Ireland,  thought  that  this 
gave  the  preient  Government  a  thorough  fettle- 
ment :  And  in  that  cafe,  he  thought  it  lawful  to 
take  the  Oaths  •  and  upon  that,  not  only  took  them 
himfelf,  but  publickly  juftified  what  he  had  done  : 
Upon  which,  he  was  moil  feverely  libelled  by  thofe, 
from  whom  he  withdrew,  The  difcovery  of  the 
Bifhop  of  Ely's  correfpondence,  and  engagement 
in  the  name  of  the  reft,  gave  the  King  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  filling  thofe  vacant  Sees  j  which  he  re- 
folved  to  do,  upon  his  return  from  the  Congrefs, 
to  which  he  went  over  in  January. 
A  Con-  In  his  way,  he  ran  a  very  great  hazard  :  When 

grefs  of  he  got  within  the  Maefe,  fo  that  it  was  thought, 
Prmces  two  hours  rowing  would  bring  him  to  Land,  be- 
?J ^oe  ing  weary  of  the  Sea,  he  went  into  an  open  Boat 
with  fome  of  his  Lords  :  But  by  Mifls  and  Storms, 
he  was  toffed  ud  and  down  above  fixteen  hours, 
before  he  got  iafe  to  Land.  Yet  neither  he,  nor 
any  of  thole  who  were  with  him,  were  the  worfe 
for  all  this  cold  and  wet  weather.  And,  when  the. 
Seamen  feemed  very  apprehenfive  of  their  danger, 
the  King  faid  in  a  very  intrepid  manner ;  What 
are  you  afraid  to  die  in  my  Company  ?  He  foon 
fettled  fome  points,  at  which  the  States  had  ftuck 
long  :  And  they  created  the  Funds  for  that  Year. 
The  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Brandenburg,  the 
Dukes  of  Zell  and  Wolfenbuttel,  with  the  Land- 
grave of  HefTc,  and  a  great  many  other  Gorman 
Princes,  came  to  this  Interview,  and   entred  into 
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confultations  concerning  the  operations  of  the  next  1690. 
Campaign.  The  Duke  of  Savoy's  affairs  were  ^-v^-* 
then  very  low :  But  the  King  took  care  of  him, 
and  furnifhed,  as  well  as  procured  him  fuch  Sup^ 
plies,  that  his  affairs  had  quickly  a  more  promif- 
ing  face.  Things  were  concerted  among  the  Prin- 
ces themfelves,  and  were  kept  fo  fecret,  that  they 
did  not  truff.  them  to  their  Minifters :  At  lead,  the 
King  did  not  communicate  them  to  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  as  he  protefted  folemnly  to  me,  when 
he  came  back.  The  Princes  fhewed  to  the  King 
all  the  refpecls  that  any  of  their  rank  ever  paid  to 
any  crowned  Head  :  And  they  lived  together  in 
fuch  an  eafy  freedom,  that  points  of  Ceremony  oc- 
casioned no  difputes  among  them;  tho'  thofe  are 
'often,  upon  lefs  folemn  interviews,  the  fubjecfcs  of 
much  quarrelling,  and  interrupt  more  important 
Debates. 

During  this  Congrefs,  Pope  Alexander  the  A  new 
Eighth,  Ottoboni,  died.  He  had  fucceeded  Pope  p0Pe 
Innocent,  and  fate  in  that  Chair  almoft  a  Year  and  c"°  ,  ar~ 
a  hair :  He  was  a  Venetian,  and  intended  to  en-  Conclave. 
rich  his  Family  as  much  as  he  could.  The  French 
King  renounced  his  pretenfions  to  the  Franchifes : 
And  he,  in  return  for  that,  promoted  Fourbin  and 
fome  others,  recommended  by  that  Court,  to  be 
Cardinals  •,  which  was  much  refented  by  the  Em- 
peror. Yet  he  would  not  yield  the  point  of  the 
Regale  to  the  Court  of  France  :  Nor  would  he 
grant  the  Bulls  for  thofe,  whom  the  King  had 
named  to  the  vacant  Bifhopricks  in  France,  who 
had  flgned  the  Formulary,  paiTed  in  1682,  that  de- 
clared the  Pope  fallible,  and  fubject.to  a  General 
Council.  When  Pope  Alexander  felt  himfelf  near 
Death,  he  pafTed  a  Bull  in  due  Form,  by  which 
he  confirmed  all  Pope  Innocent's  Bulls :  And  by 
tkis  he  put  a  new  Hop  to  any  Reconciliation  with 
the  Court  of  France.-  This  he  did,  to  render  his 
Name  and  Family  more  acceptable  to  the  Italians, 
and    mod  particularly  to  his    Countrymen,   v/ho 
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1690.  hated  the  French  as  much  as  they  feared  them*. 
u~-v— -j  Upon  his  Death,  the  Conclave  continued  fhut  up 
for  five  moilths,  before  they  could  agree  upon  an 
Election.  The  party  of  the  Zealots  flood  long 
firm  to  Barbarigo,  who  had  the  reputation  of  a 
Saint,  and  feemed  in  ail  things  to  fet  Cardinal  Bor- 
romeo  before  him  as  a  Pattern  :  They  at  laft  were 
perfwaded  to  confent  to  the  choice  of  Pignatelli,  a 
Neapolitan,  who,  while  he  was  Afchbifhop  of  Na- 
ples, had  ibme  difputes  with  the  Viceroy,  con- 
cerning the  Ecclefialucal  Immunities,  which  he 
afiferted  fo  highly,  that  he  excommunicated  fome 
of  the  Judges,  who,  as  he  thought,  had  invaded 
them.  The  Spaniards  had  feemed  difpleafed  at 
this ;  which  recommended  him  fo  to  the  French, 
that  they  alfo  concurred  to  his  Elevation.  He  af- 
firmed Pope  Innocent's  name,  and  feemed  refolved 
to  follow  his  maxims  and  fteps  ;  for  he  did  not 
feek  to  raife  his  Family  j  of  which  the  King  told 
me  a  confiderable  inilance :  One  of  his  neareft 
kindred  was  then  in  the  Spanifh  Service  in  Flan- 
ders -,  and  haded  to  Rome  upon  his  promotion  j  he 
received  him  kindly  enough,  but  prefently  dif- 
miffed  him,  giving  him  no  other  prefent,  if  he  laid 
true,  but  fome  fnuff.  It  is  true,  the  Spaniards  af- 
terwards promoted  him  :  But  the  Pope  took  no 
notice  of  that. 

To  return  to  the  Low  Countries  :  The  King  of 
France  refolved  to  break  off  the  Conferences  at  the 
Hague,  by  giving  the  Alarm  of  an  early  Cam- 
The  Siege  pajo-n  :  Mons  was  befies;ed  j  and  the  King  came 
or  ivions.  before  y-  jn  perfon.  It  was  thereupon  given  up, 
as  a  loft  Place  •,  for  the  French  Minifters  had  laid 
that  down  among  their  chief  maxims,  that  their 
King  was  never  to  undertake  any  thing  in  his  own 
perfon,  but  where  he  was  fure  of  fuccefs.  The 
King  broke  up  the  Congrefs,  and  drew  a  great 
Army  very  foon  together  :  And,  if  the  Town  had 
held  out  fo  long,  as  they  might  well  have  done,  pr 
if  the  Governour  of  Flanders  had  performed  what 
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he  undertook,  of  furnifhing  Carriages  to  the  Army,  1 690. 
the  King  would  either  have  railed  the  Siege,  or  *~rst**~* 
forced  the  French  to  a  Battle.  But  fome  Priefts 
had  been  gained  by  the  French,  who  laboured  fo 
effectually  among  the  Townfmen,  who  were  al- 
moft  as  ftrong  as  the  Carrifon,  that  they  at  lad 
forced  the  Governor  to  capitulate.  Upon  that, 
both  Armies  went  into  Quarters  of  refrefhment : 
And  the  King  came  over  again  to  England  for  a 
few  weeks. 

He  gave  all  necefTary  Orders  for  the  Campaign  Affurs 
in  Ireland  ;  in  which  Ginkle  had   the  chief  com-       lc'\\ 
mand.      RurTel   had  the  command  of  the  Fleet,  eam-. 
which  was  foon  ready,   and  well  manned.     The  paign. 
Dutch  Squadron  came  over  in  good  time.     The 
proportion  of  the  Quota,  fettled  between  England 
and  the  States,  was,   that  we  were  to  furniih  five, 
and  they  three  Ships  of  equal  rates  and  ftrength. 

Affairs  in  Scotland  were  now  brought  to  fome  AfFiirs  in 
temper  :  Many  of  the  Lords,  who  had  been  con-  Scotland. 
jcerned  in  the  late  Plot,  came  up,  and  confefled 
and  difcovered  all,  and  took  out  their  pardon ; 
they  excufed  themfelves,  as  apprehending  that  they 
were  expofed  to  ruin ;  and  that  they  dreaded  the 
tyranny  of  Prefbytery,  no  lefs  than  they  did  Po- 
pery :  And  they  promifed  that,  if  the  King  would 
fo  balance  matters,  that  the  Lord  Melvill,  and  his 
party,  mould  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  ruin 
them  and  their  friends,  and  in  particular,  that  they 
fhould  not  turn  out  the  Minifters  of  the  Epifcopal 
Perfwafion,  who  were  yet  in  office,  nor  force  Pref- 
byterians  on  them,  they  would  engage  in  the 
King's  Interefts  faithfully  and  with  zeal :  They 
alfo  undertook  to  quiet  the  Highlanders,  who 
ftood  out  ftill,  and  were  robbing  the  Country  in 
Parties :  And  they  undertook  to  the  King,  that, 
if  the  Epifcopal  Clergy  could  be  allured  of  his  pro- 
tection, they  would  all  acknowledge  and  ferve 
him :  They  did  not  defire,  that  the  King  mould 
make  any  Hep  towards  the  changing  the  Govern- 
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1690.  merit,  that  was  fettled  there-,  they  only  defired, 
iuors^  that  Epifcopal  Ministers  might  continue  to  ferve, 
in  thoie  places  that  liked  them  bed  •,  and  that  no 
man  mould  be  brought  into  trouble  for  his  opini- 
on, as  to  the  government  of  the  Church  \  and  that 
luch  Epifcopal  men,  as  were  willing  to  mix  with 
the  Prefbyterians  in  their  Judicatories,  mould  be 
admitted,  without  any  fevere  impofition  in  point 
of  opinion. 
Srme  This  looked  fo  fair,  and  agreed  fo  well  with  the 

Changes  ]£jng»s  own  fenfe  of  things,  that  he  very  eafily 
Scotland,  hearkned  to  it ;  and  I  did  believe  that  it  was  Sin- 
cerely meant ;  fo  I  promoted  it  with  great  zeal ; 
tho'  we  afterwards  came  to  fee,  that  all  this  was 
an  artifice  of  the,  Jacobites,  to  engage  the  King  to 
difguit  the  Prefbyterians  •,  and  by  lofing  them,  or 
at  lean:  rendring  them  remifs  in  his  Service,  they 
reckoned  they  would  be  foon  Matters  of  that 
Kingdom.  For  the  party  refolved  now  to  come 
in  generally,  to  take  the  Oaths  \  but  in  order  to 
that,  they  lent  one  to  King  James,  to  fhew  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  it,  and  the  fervice  they  intended  him  in 
It  •,  and  therefore  they  afked  his  leave  to  take 
them.  That  King's  anfwer  was  more  honeft  ;  he 
faid,  he  could  not  confent  to  that,  which  he  thought 
unlawful ;  but  if  any  of  them  took  the  Oaths  on 
clefign  to  ferve  him,  and  continued  to  advance  his 
interefts,  he  promifed,  it  mould  never  be  remem- 
bred  againft  them.  Young  Dairy mple  was  made 
conjunct:  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  Lord  Mel- 
vill  •,  and  he  undertook  to  bring  in  moil  of  the  Ja- 
cobites to  the  King's  Service  -,  but  they  entred  at 
the  fame  time,  into  a  clofe  correfpondence  with  St. 
Germains  :  i  believed  nothing  of  all  this  at  that 
time,  but  went  in  cordially  to  ferve  many,  who  in- 
tended to  betray  us. 

The  truth  was,  the  Prefbyterians,  by  their  vio- 
lence and  other  foolifh  practices,  were  rendring 
themfelves  both  odious  and  contemptible  :  They 
had  formed  a  General  Ailembly,  in  the  end  of  the 
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former  Year,  in  which  they  did  very  much  expofe  1690. 
t^hemfelves,  by  the  weaknefs  and  peevifhnefs  of  wy~n> 
their  conduct:  Little  Learning  or  Prudence  ap- 
peared among  them  ;  poor  preaching  and  wretched 
haranguing  ;  partialities  to  one  another,  and  vio- 
lence and  injustice  to  thofe  who  differed  from  them, 
fhewed  themfelves  in  all  their  Meetings.  And  theie 
didlbmuch  fink  their  reputation,that  they  were  wean- 
ing the  Nation  mofi  effectually  from  all  fbndnefsto 
their  Government:  But  the  falfhood  of  many,  who, 
under  a  pretence  of  moderating  matters,  were  really 
undermining  the  King's  Government,  helped  in  the 
fequel  topreferve  the  Prefby terians,  as  much  as  their 
own  conduct  did  now  alienate  the  King  from  them. 

The  next  thing  the  King  did  was,  to  fill  the  Sees  The  va- 
vacant  by  Deprivation.  He  judged  right,  that  it  cant  Sees 
was  of  great  confequence,  both  to  his  Service  and  *e  ■* 
to  the  interefls  of  Religion,  to  have  Canterbury 
well  filled  :  For  the  reit  would  turn  upon  that. 
By  the  Choice,  he  was  to  make,  all  the  Nation 
would  iee,  whether  he  intended  to  go  on,  with  hi$ 
firft  defign  of  moderating  matters,  and  healing  our 
Breaches,  or  if  he  wouid  go  into  the  paflions  and 
humours  of  a  High  Party,  that  feemed  to  court 
him  as  abjectly,  as  they  inwardly  hated  him.  Dr. 
Tillotfon  had  been  now  well  known  to  him  for  two 
Years  ;  his  foft  and  prudent  Counfels,  and  his  zeal 
for  his  Service,  had  begot,  both  in  the  King  and 
Queen,  a  high  and  juft  opinion  of  him.  They 
had  both,  for  above  a  Year,  prefTed  him  to  come 
into  this  Poll :  And  he  had  ftruggled  againft  it 
with  great  earneftnefs  :  As  he  had  no  ambition, 
nor  afpiring  in  his  temper,  fo  he  forefaw  what  a 
fcene  of  trouble  and  (lander  he  muft  enter  on,  now 
in  the  decline  of  his  age.  The  prejudices,  that 
the  Jacobites  would  poflfefs  all  people  with,  for  his 
coming  into  the  room  of  One,  whom  they  called 
a  ConfefTor,  and  who  began  now  to  have  the  pub- 
lick  companion  on  his  fide,  were  well  forefeen  by 
him.     He  alfo  apprehended  the  continuance  of  that 
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1690.  heat  and  averfion,  that  a  violent  party  had  always 
u— v—— >  expretTed  towards  him,  tho'  he  had  not  only  avoid- 
ed to  provoke  any  of  them,  but  had,  upon  all  oc- 
casions, done  the  chief  of  them  great  fervices,  as 
oft  as  it  was  in  his  Power.     He  had  large  Princi- 
ples, and  was  free  from  Superflition  •,  his  zeal  had 
been  chiefly  againil  Atheifm  and  Popery  :  But  he 
had  never  fhewed  much  fharpnefs  againil  th?  Dif- 
fenters.     He  had  lived  in  a  good  correfpondence 
with  many  of  them  :  He  had  brought  feveral  over 
to  the  Church,  by  the  force  of  reafon,    and  the 
foftnefs  of  periwaiion  and  good  ufage ;  but  was  a 
declared  enemy  to  violence  and  feverities  on  thole 
heads.     Among  other  prejudices  againft  him,  one 
related  to  myfelf :  He  and  I  had  lived,  for  many 
Years,  in  a  clofe  and  ftricl  friendfbip  ;  he  laid  be- 
fore the  King  all  the  ill  effects,  that,  as  he  thought, 
the  promoting  him  would   have  on  his  own  Ser- 
vice :  But  all  this  had  ferved  only  to  increafe  the 
King's  efteem  of  him,  and  fix  him  in  his  purpofe. 
Many  The  Biihop  of  Ely's  Letters  to  St.  Germains, 

promote  gave  f0  fair  an  occafion  of  filling  thofe  Sees,  at 
ClmfGh.  this  time,  that  the  King  refolved  to  lay  hold  on  it : 
And  Tillotfon,  with  great  uneafinefs  to  himfelf, 
fubmitted  to  the  King's  command  :•  And  foon  af- 
ter, the  See  of  York  falling  void,  Dr.  Sharp  was 
promoted  to  it :  So  thofe  two  Sets  were  filled  with 
the  two  beft  Preachers,  that  had  fat  in  them  in  our 
time  :  Only  Sharp  did  not  know  the  World  fo  well, 
and  was  not  fo  fteady  as  Tillotfon  was.  Dr.  Pa- 
trick was  advanced  to  Ely,  Dr.  More  was  made- 
Biihop  of  Norwich,  Dr.  Cumberland  was  made 
Bifhop  of  Peterborpw,  Dr.  Fowler  was  made  Bir 
fhep  of  Glocefter,  Ironfide  was  promoted  to  Here- 
ford, Grove  to  Chichefler,  and  Hall  to  Briftol ; 
as  Hough,  the  Prefident  01  Magdalen3s,  was  the 
Year  before  this,  made  Biihop  of  Oxford.  So 
*  that  in  two  Years  time,  the  King  had  named  fifteen 
Biihops  •,  and  they  were  generally  looked  on  as  the 
learnedefl,  the  wifeft,  and  beft  men,  that  were  in 

the 
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the  Church.  It  was  vifible,  that  in  all  thefe  no- 
minations, and  the  filling  the  inferior  Dignities, 
that  became  void  by  their  promotion,  no  ambiti- 
on, nor  Court  favour,  had  appeared ;  men  were 
not  fcrambling  for  Preferment,  nor  ufing  arts,  or 
employing  friends  to  fet  them  forward ;  on  the 
contrary,  men  were  fought  for,  and  brought  out 
of  their  Retirements  ;  and  mod  of  them  very  much 
againft  their  own  inclinations  :  They  were  men 
both  of  moderate  principles  and  of  calm  tempers  : 
This  great  promotion  was  fuch  a  difcovery  of  the 
King  and  Queen's  deftgns,  with  relation  to  the 
Church,  that  it  ferved  much  to. remove  the  jealou- 
fies,  that  fome  other  fteps  the  King  had  made, 
were  beginning  to  raife  in  the  Whigs,  and  very 
much  fofcned  the  ill  humour,  that  was  fpread 
among  them. 

As  foon  as  this  was  over  ;  the  King  went  back  to  The 
command  his  Army  in  Flanders.  Both  Armies  were  Campaign 
now  making  hafle  to  take  the  Field.  But  the in  Flan" 
French  were  quicker  than  the  Confederates  had  yet 
learned  to  be.  Prince  Waldeck  had  not  got  above 
eighteen  thoufand  men  together,  when  Luxem- 
burg, with  an  Army  of  forty  thoufand  men,  was 
marching  to  have  furprized  BrurTels  :  And  at  the 
fame  time,  Bouflers,  with  another  Army,  came  up 
to  Liege.  Waldeck  polled  his  Army  fo  well,  that 
Luxemburg,  believing  it  ftronger  than  indeed  it 
was,  did  not  attempt  to  break  through,  in  which 
it  was  believed  he  might  have  fucceeded.  The 
King  haftned  the  reft  of  the  Troops,  and  came 
himielf  to  the  Army  in  good  time,  not  only  to  co- 
ver BrulTels,  but  to  fend  a  detachment  to  the  relief 
of  Liege  j  which  had  been  bombarded  for  two 
days.  A  Body  of  Germans,  as  well  as  that  which 
the  King  fent  to  them,  came  in  good  time  to  fup- 
port  thofe  of  Liege,  who  were  beginning  to  think 
of  capitulating.  So  Bouflers  drew  off;  and  the 
French  kept  themfelves  fo  clofe  in  their  Polls,  all 
the  reft  of  the  Campaign,  that  though  the  King 
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made  many  motions,  to  try  if  it  was  poffible  to 
bring  them  to  a  Battle,  vet  he  could  not  d6  it. 
Signal  preiervations  of  his  perfon  did  again  (hew, 
that  he  had  a  watchful  Providence  flill  guarding 
him.  Once  he  had  flood  under  a  tree  tor  fome 
time,  which  the  Enemy  obferving,  they  levelled  a 
Cannon  fo  exactly,  that  the  tree  was  fhot  down  two 
minutes  after  the  King  was  gone  from  the  place. 
There  was  one,  that  belonged  to  the  train  of  Ar- 
tillery, who  was  corrupted  to  fet  fire  to  the  Ma- 
gazine of  powder  :  And  he  fired  the  matches  of 
three  Bombs,  two  of  thefe  blew  up,  without  doing 
any  mifchief,  tho'  there  were  twenty  four  more 
Bombs  in  the  fame  Waggon,  on  which  they  lay, 
together  with  a  Barrel  of  powder  :  The  third 
Bomb  was  found,  with  the  match  fired,  before  it 
had  its  effect.  If  this  wicked  practice  had  fuc- 
ceeded,  the  confufion,  that  was  in  all  reafon  to  be 
expected,  upon  fuch  an  accident,  while  the  Ene- 
my was  not  above  a  League  from  them,  drawn  up, 
and  looking  for  the  fuccefs  of  it,  muff  have  had 
terrible  effects.  It  cannot  be  eaiily  imagined,  how 
much  mifchief  might  have  followed  upon  it,  in 
the  mere  destruction  of  fo  many  as  would  have  pe- 
rimed  immediately,  if  the  whole  Magazine  had 
taken  fire ;  as  well  as  in  the  pannick  fear,  with 
which  the  reft  would  have  been  (truck  upon  fo  ter- 
rible an  accident ;  by  the  furprize  of  it,  the  French 
might  have  had  an  opportunity  to  have  cut  off 
the  whole  Army.  This  may  well  be  reckoned  one 
of  the  Miracles  of  Providence,  that  fo  little  harm 
was  Cone,  when  fo  much  was  intended  and  fo  near 
being  done.  The  two  Armies  lay  along  between 
the  Samber  and  the  Maefe  :  But  no  Action  follow- 
ed. When  the  time  came  of  going  into  Quarters, 
the  King  left  the  Armies  in  Prince  Waldeck's 
hands,  who  was  obferved  not  to  march  off  with 
that  caution,  that  might  have  been  expected  from 
fo  old  a  Captain:  Luxemburg  upon  that  drew 
out  his  Horfe,  with  the  King's  Houfhold,  defiga- 
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ing  to  cut  off  his  Rear  •,  and  did?  upon  the  ftrft  1690,, 
furprize,  put  them  into  fome  diforder  *,  but  they  v^^-w 
made  fo  good  a  (land,  that,  after  a  very  hot  action,, 
the  French  marched  off,  and  loft  more  men  on 
their  fide  than  we  did.  Auverquerque  command- 
ed the  Body  that  did  this  fervice  :  And  with  it 
the  Campaign  ended  in  Flanders.  . 

Matters  went  on  at  Sea  with  the  fame  cautLon.  Affairs 
Dunkirk  was  for  fome  time  block'd  up  by  a  Squa-  at  Sea. 
dron  of  ours.  The  great  Fleet  went  to  find  out 
the  French  -,  but  they  had  Orders  to  avoid  an  En- 
gagement :  And,  though  for  the  fpace  of  two 
months,  RufTel  did  all  he  could  to  come  up  to 
them,  yet  they  ftill  kept  at  a  diftance,  and  failed 
off  in  the  night :  So  that,  though  he  was  fome- 
times  in  view  of  them,  yet  he  loft  it  next  day. 
The  trading  part  of  the  Nation  was  very  appre- 
henfive  of  the  danger  the  Smirna  Fleet  might  be 
in,  in  which  the  Dutch  and  Englilh  Effects  toge- 
ther, were  valued  at  four  millions :  For,  tho'  they 
had  a  great  Convoy,  yet  the  French  Fleet  flood 
out  to  intercept  them  :  But  they  got  fafe  into  Kin- 
fale.  The  Seafon  went  over  without  any  Action  -, 
and  Ruflel,  at  the  end  of  it,  came  into  Plymouth 
in  a  Storm :  Which  was  much  cenfured  ;  for  that 
Road  is  not  fafe :  And  two  confiderable  Ships  were 
JLoft  upon  the  occafion.  Great  Factions  were  among 
the  Flag  Officers :  And  no  other  Service  was  done 
by  this  great  Equipment,  but  that  our  Trade  was 
maintained. 

But,  while  we  had  no  fuccefs,  either  in  Flan-  The 
ders  or  at  Sea,  we  were  more  happy  in  Ireland,  Campaign 
even   beyond   expectation.     The   Campaign   was  ln  Ireland, 
opened  with  the  taking  of  Baltimore,  on  which 
the  Irilh  had  wrought  much,  that  Athlone  might 
be  covered  by  it :  We  took  it  in  one  day  -,  and  the 
Garrifon  had  only  Ammunition  for  a  day  more. 
St.  Ruth,  one  of  the  violenteft  of  all  the  Ferfecu- 
tors  of  the  Proteftants  in  France,  was  fent  over 
with  two  hundred  Officers  to  command  the  Irifh 
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1690.  Army:  This  firfl  action  reflected  much  on  his 
^M^-y^  Conduct,  who  left  a  thoufand  men,  with  fo  (lender 
a  provifion  of  Ammunition,  that  they  were  all 
made  Prifoners  of  War.  From  thence  Ginkle  ad- 
vanc'd  to  Athlone,  where  St.  Ruth  was  polled  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  Shannon,  with  an  Army  in 
number  equal  to  his  :  The  River  W2s  deep,  but 
fordable  in  feveral  places :  The  Caftle  was  foon 
turned  to  a  ruin  by  the  Cannon  :  But  the  patting 
the  River,  in  the  face  of  an  Enemy,  was  no  eafy 
thing,  the  Ford  being  fo  narrow,  that  they  could 
not  pafs  above  twenty  in  front :  Parties  were  fent 
out  to  try  other  Fords,  which  probably  made  the 
Enemy  imagine,  that  they  never  intended  to  pafs 
the  River,  jull  under  the  Town,  where  the  Ford 
was  both  deep  and  narrow.  Talmafh,  a  General 
Officer,  moved,  that  two  Battallions  might  have 
Guineas  apiece  to  encourage  them  •,  and  he  offered 
to  march  over  at  the  head,  of  them  ;  which  was  pre- 
fently  executed  by  Mackay,  with  fo  much  refolu- 
tion,  that  many  ancient  Officers  faid,  it  was  the 
Athlone  gallanted  action  they  had  ever  feen.  They  paft 
taken,  t^e  Rjver3  anc}  went  through  the  Breaches  into  the 
Town,  with  the  lofs  only  of  fifty  men,  having 
killed  above  a  thoufand  of  the  Enemy  ->  and  yet 
they  fpared  all,  that  afked  quarter.  St.  Ruth  did 
not,  upon  this  occafion,  act  fuitably  to  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  formerly  acquired  \  he  retired  to 
Agrem  *,  where  he  polled  himfelf  to  great  advan- 
tage, and  was  much  fuperior  to  Ginkle  in  num- 
ber 5  for  he  had  abondoned  many  fmall  Garrifons^ 
to  increafe  his  Army,  which  was  now  twenty  eight 
thoufand  flrong  •,  whereas  Ginkle  had  not  above 
twenty  thoufand »  fo  that  the  attacking  him  was 
no  advifable  thing,  if  the  courage  of  the  Englifh, 
and  the  cowardice  of  the  Irifh,  had  not  made  a 
difference  fo  confiderable,  as  neither  numbers  nor 
polls  could  balance. 
The  Bat-  St.  Ruth  had  indeed  taken  the  mod  effectual 
*le  °  way  poflible  to  infufe  courage  into  the  Irifh  :  He 
had  fent  their  Priefts  about  among  them,  to  anw 
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mate  them  by  all  the  methods  they  could  think  of :  1 690. 
And,  as  the  moft  powerful  of  all  others,  they  made  «-^v^-» 
them  fwear  on  the  Sacrament,  that  they  would  ne- 
ver forfake  their  Colours.  This  had  a  great  effect 
on  them  :  For  as,  when  Ginkle  fell  on  them,  they 
had  a  great  Bog  before  them  ;  and  the  Grounds  on 
both  fides  were  very  favourable  to  them :  With 
thofe  advantages,  they  maintained  their  Ground 
much  longer,  than  they  had  been  accuftomed  to 
do.  They  difpu ted  the  matter  fo  obftinately,  that 
for  about  two  hours  the  Adion  was  very  hot,  and 
every  Battalion  and  Squadron,  on  both  fides,  had 
a  mare  in  it.  But  nature  will  be  always  too  ftrong 
for  art  -,  the  Irifh,  in  conclufion,  trufted  more  to 
their  heels,  than  to  their  hands ;  the  foot  threw 
down  their  Arms,  and  ran  away.  St.  Ruth,  and 
many  more  Officers,  were  killed,  and  about  eight 
thoufand  Soldiers,  and  all  their  Cannon  and  Bag- 
gage was  taken.  So  that  It  was  a  total  Defeat ; 
only  the  night  favoured  a  Body  of  Horfe,  that  got 
off.  From  thence  Ginkle  advanced  to  Galjoway, 
which  capitulated  ♦,  fo  that  now  Limerick  was  the 
only  place  that  flood  out ;  a  Squadron  of  Ships 
was  fent  to  fhut  up  the  River.  In  the  mean  while, 
the  Lords  Juflices  iffued  out  a  new  Proclamation, 
with  an  offer  of  life  and  eflate,  to  fuch  as,  within 
a  fortnight,  mould  come  under  the  King's  Pro- 
tection. 

Ginkle  purfued  his  advantages  :   And,  having   1691, 
reduced  all  Connaught,  he  came  and  fat  down  be-  t-<V>J 
fore  Limerick,  and  bombarded  it ;    but  that  had  ^^e"^ 
no  great  effect  •,  and  though  molt  of  the  houfes        h 
were  beat  down,  yet  as  long  as  the  Connaught  fide 
was  open,    frefh  men  and   provifions   were   ftill 
brought  Into  the  place.     When  the  Men  of  War 
were  come  up,  near  the  Town,  Ginkle  fent  over 
a  part  of  his  Army  to  the  Connaught  fide,  who  (ell 
upon  fome  Bodies  of  the  Irifh  that  lay  there,  and 
broke  them ;-  and  purfued  them  £0  clofe,    as  they 
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1 69 1.  retired  to  Limerick,  that  the  French  Governour 
\^^sT^  D'ufTon*  fearing  that  the  Englifh  would  have  come, 
in  with  them,  drew  up  the  Bridge  j  fo  that  many 
of  them  were  killed  and  drowned.  This  contri- 
buted very  much  towards  heightning  thepreiudices, 
that  the  Irifh  had  againft  the  French.  The  latter 
were  fo  inconfiderable,  that,  if  Sarsfield  and  fome 
of  the  Irifh  had  not  joined  with  them,  they  could 
not  have  made  their  party  good.  The  Earl  of 
Tyrconnel  had,  with  a  particular  view,  ftudied  to 
divert  the  French,  from  fending  over  Soldiers  into 
Ireland ;  for  he  defigned,  in  cafe  of  new  misfor- 
tunes, to  treat  with  the  King,  and  to  preferve  him- 
felf  and  his  friends  %  and  now  he  began  to .  difpofe 
the  Irifh  to  think  of  treating;  fince  they  faw  that 
otherwife  thqr  ruin  was  inevitable.  But  as  foon 
as  this  was  fufpecled,  all  the  military  men,  who 
refolved  to  give  themfelves  up  entirely  to  the 
French  Intereft,  combined  againft  him,  and  blafted 
him  as  a  feeble  and  falfe  man,  who  was  not  to  be 
trufted.  This  was  carried  fo  far,  that  to  avoid 
affronts,  he  was  advifed  to  leave  the  Army  :  And 
he  (laid  all  this  Summer  at  Limerick,  where  he 
died  of  grief,  as  was  believed :  But  before  he  died, 
he  advifed  all  that  came  to  him,  not  to  let  things 
go  to  extremities,  but  to  accept  of  fuch  terms  as 
could  be  got:  And  his  words  feemed  to  weigh 
mere  after  his  death,  than  in  his  life-time  :  For 
the  Irifh  began  generally  to  fay,  that  they  muft 
take  care  of  themfelves,  and  not  be  made  facrifices 
to  ferve  the  ends  of  the  French.  This  was  much 
heightned,  by  the  (laughter  of  the  Irifh,  whom  the 
French  Governor  had  Ihut  out,  and  left  to  perifh. 
They  wanted  no  provifions  in  Limerick.  And  a 
Squadron  of  French  Ships  flood  over  to  that  Coafl, 
which  was  much  flronger  than  ours,  that  had  failed 
up  to  the  Town.  So  it  was  to  be  feared,  that  they 
might  come  into  the  River  to  deftroy  our  Ships. 

To  hinder  that,  another  Squadron  of  Englifh 
Men  of  War  was  ordered  thither.     Yet  the  French 
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did  not  think  fit  to  venture  their  Ships  within  the  1691, 
Shannon,  where  they  had  no  places  of  ihelter  -,  the  z**^**' 
mifunderftanding  that  daily  grew,  between  the 
Irifh  and  the  French  was  great ;  and  all  appearance 
of  relief  from  France  failing,  made  them  refolve 
to  capitulate.  This  was  very  welcome  to  Ginkle 
and  his  Army,  who  began  to  be  in  great  wants  5 
for  that  Country  was  quite  wafted,  having  been 
the  Seat  of  War  for  three  Years:  And  all  their 
draught'-horfes  were  fo  wearied  out,  that  their 
Gamp  was  often  ill  fupplied. 

When  they  came  to  capitulate,  the  Irifh  infilled  The  Tr^ 
on  very  high  demands  •,  which  was  fet  on  by  the  j^P1111" 
French,  who  hoped  they  would  be  rejected :  But' 
the  King  had  given  Ginkle  fecret  directions,   that 
he  fhould  grant  all  the  demands  they  could  make, 
that  would  put  an  end  to  that  War :    So  every 
thing  was  granted,  to  the  great  difappointment  of 
the  French,  and  the  no  fmall  grief  of  fome  of  the 
Englifh,  who  hoped  this  War  mould  have  ended 
in  the  total  ruin  of  the  Irifh  Intereft.     During  the 
Treaty,  a  faying  of  Sarsfield's  deferves  to  be  re- 
membred  •,  for  it  was  much  talked  of,  all  Europe 
over.     He  afked  fome  of  the  Englifn  Officers,  if 
they  had  not  come  to  a  better  opinion  of  the  Irifh, 
by  their  behaviour  during  this  War ;  and,  whereas 
they  faid,    it  was  much  the  fame,  that  it  had  al- 
ways been  ;  Sarsfield  anfwered,  as  low  as  we  now 
are,  change  but  Kings  with  us,  and  we  will  fight 
it  over  again  with  you.     Thofe  of  Limerick  treat- 
ed, not  only  for  themfelves,  but  for  all  the  reft  of 
their  Countrymen,  that  were  yet  in  Arms.     They 
were  all  indemnified  and  reftored  to  all,  that  they 
had  enjoyed  in  King  Charles's  time.     They  were 
alfo  admitted  to  all  the  Privileges  of  Subjects,  up- 
on their  taking  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  to  their 
Majefties,  without  being  bound  to  take  the  Oath 
of  Supremacy.     Not  only  the  French,  but  as  ma- 
ny of  the  Irifh  as  had  a  mind  to  go  over  to  France, 
had  free  liberty,  and  a  fafe  tranfportation.     And 
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i6gi.    upon  that,   about  twelve  thoufand  of  them  went 
<--y-o    over. 
The  War      And  thus  ended  the  War  of  Ireland  :  And  with 

lhneT     ^^  0Ur  ^*V**  ^ar  Came  t0  a  ^na^  enC^'      ^  ^e  Ar" 
tides  of  Capitulation  were  punctually  executed  ; 

and  fome  doubts  that  arofe,  out  of  fome  ambigu- 
ous words,  were  explained  in  favour  of  the  Irifh, 
So  earneftly  defirous  was  the  King  to  have  all  mat- 
ters quieted  at  home,  that  he  might  diredf.  his 
whole  force  againft  the  Enemy  abroad.  The  Eng- 
lifli  in  Ireland,  tho'  none  could  fufFer  more,  by 
the  continuance  of  the  War,  than  they  did,  yet 
were  uneafy,  when  they  faw  that  the  Irifh  had  ob- 
tained fnch  good  conditions  ;  fome  of  the  more 
violent  men  among  them,  who  were  much  exaf- 
perated  with  the  wrongs  that  had  been  done  them, 
began  to  call  in  queftion  the  legality  of  fome  of 
the  Articles  :  But  the  Parliament  of  England  did 
not  think  fit  to  enter  upon  that  difcuflion  -,  nor 
made  they  any  motions  towards  the  violating  the 
Capitulation.  Ginkle  came  over  full  of  honour, 
after  fo  glorious  a  Campaign,  and  was  made  Earl 
of  Athlone,  and  had  noble  rewards  for  the  great 
Service  he  had  done  ;  though,  without  detracting 
from  him,  a  large  fhare  of  all  that  was  done,  was 
due  to  fome  of  the  General  Officers,  in  particular 
to  Rouvigny,  made  upon  this  Earl  of  Gallway,  to 
Mackay,  and  Tallmaih.  Old  Rouvigny  being 
dead,  his  Son  offered  his  Service  to  the  King,  who 
unwillingly  accepted  of  it  •>  becaufe  he  knew  that 
an  eftate,  which  his  Father  had  in  France,  and  of 
which  he  had  flili  the  income,  would  be  immedi- 
ately confifcated  :  But  he  had  no  regard  to  that, 
and  heartily  engaged  in  the  King's  Service,  and 
has  been  ever  fince  employed  in  many  eminent 
Pods  •,  in  all  which  he  has  acquitted  himfelf  with 
that  great  reputation,  both  for  Capacity,  Integrity, 
Courage,  and  Application,  as  well  as  Succefs  in 
moftof  his  Undertakings,  that  he  is  juftly  reck- 
oned among  the  great  men  of  the  Age  :  And  to 
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Crown  all,  he  is  a  man  of  eminent  Virtues^  great   1691. 
Piety,  and  Zeal  for  Religion.  <-^v~* 

The  Emperor's  affairs  in  Hungary  went  on  fuo  Affairs  in 
cefsfully  this  Year,  under  the  command  of  Prince  ^UPSar/ 
Lewis  of  Baden  ;  tho'  he  committed  an  error,  that 
was  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  him  :  His  ftores 
lay  near  him,  in  great  boats  on  the  Danube :  But 
upon  fome  defign,  he  made  a  motion  off  from  that 
River  :  Of  which  the  Grand  Vizier  took  the  ad- 
vantage, and  got  into  his  Camp,  between  him  and 
his  ftores  •,  fo  he  mull  either  ftarve,  or  break 
through  to  come  at  his  provifions.  The  Turks 
had  not  time  to  fortify  themfelves  in  their  new 
Camp :  So  he  attacked  them  with  fuch  fury,  that 
they  were  quite  routed,  and  loft  Camp  and  Can- 
non, and: a  great  part  of  their  Army  ;  the  Grand 
Vizier  himfelf  being  killed.  If  the  Court  of  Vienna 
•had  really  defired  a  Peace,  they  might  have  had  it$ 
upon  this  Victory,  on  very  eafy  terms  :  But  they 
refolved  they  would  be  Mafters  of  all  Tranfilva- 
nia;  and,  in  order  to  that,  they  undertook  the 
Siege  of  Great  Waradin,  which  they  were  forced 
to  turn  to  a  Blockade  :  So  that  it  fell  not  into  their 
hands  till  the  Spring  following.  The  Emperor 
was  led  on  by  the  Prophecies,  that  allured  him  of 
conftant  Conquefts,  and  that  he  mould,  in  con- 
clufion,  arrive  at  Conftantinople  itfelf:  So  that 
the  practices  of  thofe,  whom  the  French  had  gain- 
ed about  him,  had  but  too  much  matter  to  work 
on  in  himfelf. 

The  news  of  the  total  reduction  of  Ireland,  con-  The  Mas- 
firmed  him   in  his  refolutions,  of  carrying  on  the  lnns  of  c"? 
War  in  Hungary.     It  was  reckoned  that  England,  Vienna 
befrig  now   difengaged  at  home,  would,  with  the 
reft  of  the  Proteftant  Allies^  be  able  to  carry  on 
the  War  with  France.     And  the  two  chief  paf- 
fions  in  the  Emperor's  mind,  being  his  hatred  of 
Herefy,  and  his  hatred  of  France,  it  was  faid,  that 
thofe   about   him,    who    ferved    the    interests   of 
that  Court,  perfwaded  him  that   he  was  to  let  the 
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i  6q  i.  War  go  on  between  France,  and  thoie  he  efteemed 
L/^W;  Hereticks  -9  fince  he  would  be  a  gainer,   which  fide 
foever  fhould  lofe  •,  either  France  would  be  hum- 
bled,   or  the  Hereticks   be  exhaufted-,  while  he 
mould  extend  his  Dominions,  and   conquer  Infi- 
dels :  The  King  had  a  fort  of  regard  and  fubmif- 
fion    to   the    Emperor,  that  he    had  to    no  other 
Prince  whatfoever:  So  that  he  did   not  prefs  him, 
as  many  dented  he  fhould,  to  accept  of  a  Peace 
with  the  Turks,  that  fo  he  might  turn   his  whole 
force  asuainft  France. 
The  State      Germany  was  now  more  entirely  united  in  one 
of  the        common  interefl  than  ever  :  The  third  party  that 
Lu.pii-e.    t|ie  prenc}1  hac[  formed,  to  obdruct  the  War,  were 
now   gone   oft  from  thofe  rneafures,  and  engaged 
in  the  general   intereft   ot  the  Empire :  The  two 
Northern  Kings  had  fome  fatisfaction  given  them, 
in  point  of  Trade,  that   fo    they  might  maintain 
their  Neutrality  :   And  they  were  favourable  to  the 
Allies,  though  not  engaged  with  them.     The  King 
of  Sweden,  whom  the  French  were  prefling  to. of- 
fer  his   mediation  for  a  Peace,  wrote  to  the  Duke 
of  Hanover,  alluring  him,  he  would  never  heark- 
en to  that  propofition,  till   he  had  full  affurances 
from  the  French,  that  they  would  own  the  prefent 
Government  of  England. 
ANinth         That  Duke,  who  had  been  long  in  a  French  ma- 
Eiector     nasement,  did    now    break  off  ail  commerce  with 
that  Court,  aj*d  enter'd  into  a  Treaty,  both  with 
the  Emperor   and    with  the  King.     He  promifed 
great  fuppli.es  againft  France  and  the  Turk,  if  he^ 
might    be  made  an    Elector  of  the  Empire  :  In 
which  the  King  concurred  to  prefs  the  matter  fo 
earneftly  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  that  they  agreed 
to  it,  in  cafe  he  could  gain  the  confent  of  the  other 
Electors  •,  which  the  Emperor's  Miniilers  refolved 
to  oppofe,  underhand,  all  they  could.    He  quickly 
gained  the  confent  of  the  greater   number  of  the 
Electors ;  yet  hew  objections  were  dill  made.     It 
was  laid,  that  if  this  was   granted,  another  Elec- 
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tfcirate  in  a  Popifh  Family  ought  alfo  to  be  ere-  1691.' 
ated,  to  balance  the  advantage  that  this  gave  the  ^r-^-^^j 
Lutherans  :  And  they  moved  that  Auftria  Ihould 
be  made  an  Electorate.  But  this  was  fo  muchop- 
pofed,  fince  it  gave  the  Emperor  two  votes  in  the 
Electoral  College,  that  it  was  let  fall.  In  conclu- 
lion,  after  a  Year's  negotiation,  and  a  great  oppo- 
sition, both  by  Popifh  and  Protectant  Princes,  (fome 
of  the  latter  confidering  more  their  jea-loufies  of  the 
Houle  of  Hanover,  than  the  intereft  of  their  Re- 
ligion,) the  Inveftiture  was  given*  with  the  Title  of 
Elector  of  Brunfwick,  and  Great  Marfhal  of  the 
Empire.  The  French  oppofed  this,  with  all  the 
artifices  they  could  fet  at  work.  The  matter  lay 
long  in  an  unfettled  flate  i  Nor  was  he  now  admit-' 
ted  into  the  College  *  it  being  laid,  that  the  una- 
nimous confent  of  all  the  Electors  muft  be  firft 
had. 

The  Affairs  of  Savoy  did  not  go  on  fo  profpe--  Affairs  m 
roufly  as  was  hoped  for  :  Caraffa,  that  command-  Sav°y* 
ed  the  Imperial  Army,  was  more  intent  on  railing 
Contributions*  than  on  carrying  on  the  War:  He 
eroded  every  good  motion  that  was  made  :  Mont- 
melian  was  loft,  which  was  chiefly  imputed  to  Ca- 
raffa :  The  young  Duke  of  Schomberg,  fent  thi- 
ther to  command  thofe  Troops  that  the  King  paid, 
undertook  to  relieve  the  place,  and  was  allured  that 
many  Proteflants  in  Dauphin y,  would  come  and  join 
him.  But  Caraffa,  and  indeed  the  Court  of  Tu- 
rin, feemed  to  be  more  afraid  of  the  ftrength  of 
He  rely,  than  of  the  Power  of  France  ;  and  chofe 
to  let  that  important  place  fail  into  their  hands, 
rather  than  fuffer  it  to  be  relieved  by  thofe  they  did 
not  like.  When  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  Army  went 
into  Quarters,  Caraffa  obliged  the  neighbouring 
Princes,  and  the  State  of  Genoa,  to  contribute  to 
the  fubfiftence  of  the  Imperial  Army,  threatning 
them  otherwife  with  Winter  Quarters  :  So  that 
how  ill  foever  he  managed  the  Duke  of  Savoy's 
concerns,  he  took  care  of  his  own.     He  was   re- 
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i6qi.  called,  upon  the  Complaints  made  againft  him  on 
<-~y-*o  all  hands ;  and  Caprar'a  was  lent  to  command  in 
his  room. 
The  E!ee-      The  greateft  danger  lay  in  Flanders,  where  the 
tor  of  Ba-  feebjenefs  of  the  Spanifh  Government  did  fo  ex- 
jnandedTn  hauft  and  weaken  the  whole  Country,  that  all  the 
Flanders,  ilrength    of  the  Confederate  Armies  was   fcarce 
able  to  defend  it :  The  Spaniards  had  offered  to 
deliver  it  up  to  the  King,  either  as  he  was  King  of 
England,  or  as  he  was  Stadtholder  of  the  United 
Provinces.     He  knew  the  bigotry  of  the  people  fo 
well,  that  he  was  convinced,  it- was  not  poflible  to 
get  them  to  fubmit  to  a  Proteftant  Government  i 
But  he  propofed  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  feem- 
ed  to  have  much  heat,  and  an  ambition  of  figna- 
lizing  himfelf  in  that  Country,  which  was  then  the 
chief  fcene  of  War :  And  he  could  fupport  that 
Government  by  the  Troops  and  Treafure?  that  he 
might  draw  out  of  his  Electorate  :  Befides,  if  he 
governed  that  Country  well,  and  acquired  a  fame 
in  Arms,  that  might  give  him   a  Profpect  of  fuc- 
ceeding  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  in  the  right  of  his 
Electorefs,  who,  if  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  was  let 
afide,  was  next  in  that  Succeflion.     The  Spaniards 
agreed  to  this  Propofal  •,  but  they  would  not  make 
the  firft  offer  of  it  to  that  Elector,  nor  would  he 
afk  it ;  and  it  (luck  for  fome  time  at  this  :  But  the 
Court  of  Vienna  adjufted   the  matter,  by  making^ 
the  proportion,  which  the  Elector  accepted  :  And 
that  put  a  new  life  into  thofe  oppreffed  and  mife- 
rabie  Provinces. 
?.  Seifton       This  was  the  general  {late  of  affairs,  when  a  new 
oi  Parlia-  Seiiion  of  Parliament  was  opened  at  Weftminfter, 
and  then  it  appeared,  that  a  Party  was  avowedly 
formed  againft  the  Government.     They  durft  not 
•own  that  before,  while  the  War  of  Ireland  con- 
tinued.    But  now,  fince  that  was  at  an  end,  they 
began  to  infufe  into  all  people,  that  there  was  no 
need  of  keeping  up  a  great  Land  Army,  and  that 
fcse  ought  only  to  aflift  our  Allies  with  fome  auxi- 
liary 
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liary  Troops,  and  increafe  our  force  at  Sea.  Many  1691. 
that  underftood  not  the  ilate  of  foreign  affairs,  wvn-* 
were  drawn  into  this  conceit ;  not  confidering,  that 
if  Flanders  was  loft,  Holland  mull  fubmit,  and 
take  the  beft  terms  they  could  get.  And  the  con- 
junction of  thofe  two  great  Powers  at  Sea,  muft 
prefently  ruin  our  Trade,  and  in  a  little  time  fub- 
due  us  entirely.  But  it  was  not  eafy  to  bring  all 
people  to  apprehend  this  aright ;  and  thofe  who 
had  ill  intentions,  would  not  be  beaten  out  of  it, 
but  covered  worfe  defrgns  with  this  pretence :  And 
this  was  Hill  kept  up  as  a  prejudice  againfc  the 
King  and  his  Government,  that  he  loved  to  have 
a  great  Army  about  him  ;  and  that  when  they 
were  once  modelled,  he  would  never  part  with 
them,  but  govern  in  an  arbitr -_ry  way,  as  foon  as 
he  had  prepared  his  Soldiers  «.o  ferve  his  ends. 

Another  prejudice  had  more  colour,  and  as  bad  Jealoufwe 
effects.     The  King  was  thought  to  love  the  Dutch  °f.  the 
more  than  the  Englifh,  to  trull  more  to  them,  and    ing* 
to   admit  them  to  more  freedom  with  him.     He 
gave  too  much  occafion  to  a  general  difguft,  which 
was  fpread  both  among  the  Engliih  Officers,  and 
the  Nobility  :  He  took  little  pains  to  gain  the  af- 
fections of  the  Nation  ;  nor  did  he  conftrain  him- 
felf  enough  to  render  his  Government  more  ac- 
ceptable :  He  was  fhut  up  all  the  day  long  ;  and 
his  filence,  when  he  admitted  any  to  an  audience, 
diftafted  them  as  much,  as  if  they  had  been  denied 
it.     The  Earl  of  Marlborough  thought,  that  the 
great  fervices  he  had  done,  were  not  acknowledg- 
ed nor  rewarded,  as  they  well  deferved  •,  and  be- 
gan to  fpeak  like  a  man  difcontented.     And  the 
ftrain'of  all  the  Nation  almoft  was,  that  the  Eng- 
lifh were  overlooked,  and  the  Dutch  were  the  only 
perfons  favoured  or  trufted.     This  was  National : 
And  the  Englifn  being  too  apt  to  defpife  other  Na- 
tions, and  being  of  more  lively  tempers  than  the 
Dutch,  grew  to  exprefs  a  contempt,  and  an  aver- 
fion  for  them,   that  went  almoft  to  a  mutiny.     Ii 
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1 69 1.  is  true,  the   Dutch  behaved  themfelves    fo  well, 
-v— -*  and  fo  regularly  in  their  Quarters,    and   paid  for 
every  thing  lb  punctually,  whereas    the    Englifh 
were  apt  to  be  rude  and  exacting  •,  efpeciaPy  thofe 
who  were  all  this  Winter  coming   over   from  Ire- 
land, who  had  been  fo  long  in  an  Enemy's  Coun^ 
try,  that  they  were  not  eafily  brought  into  order  •, 
fo  that  the  common  people  were  generally  better 
j baled   with   the  Dutch  Soldiery,  than  with  their 
own  Countrymen,  but  it  was  not  the  fame  as  to 
the  Officers.     Thefe  feeds  of  difcontent,  were  care- 
fully managed  by  the  Enemies  of  the  Government ; 
and  by  thoje  means,  matters  went  on  heavily  in 
the  Houie  of  Commons.     The  King  was  alfo  be- 
lieved to  b@-  fo  tender,  in  every  point  that  feemed 
to  relate  to  his  Prerogative,  that  he  could  not  well 
bear  any  thing  that  was  a  diminution  of  it :   And 
he  was  laid  to  have  taken  a  diQike  and  miftruft  oi 
all  thofe,  whofe  notions  leaned  to  publick  Eiberty, 
tho?  thofe  were    the  perfons  that  were  the  firmed 
to  him,  and  the  mod  zealous  for  him.     The  men, 
whole  notions  oi  the  Prerogative  were  the  higher!, 
were  fufpected  to  be  Jacobites  :   Yet  it  was  obferv- 
ed,  that   many  of  thefe  were  much  courted,  and 
put  into  Employments,  in  which  they  mewed  fo 
little  affection  to  the  Government,   and   fo  clofe  a 
Conefpondence  with  its  profefled  Enemies,  that  it 
was   generally  believed  they  intended  to  betray  it. 
The  blame  of  employing  thefe  men,   was  caft  on 
the.  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who,  as  the  Whigs  faid, 
iniu'ed  into  the  King  Jealoufies  of  his  belt  Friends* 
and  inclined   him    to  court  fome  of  his   bitterefi 
Enemies. 

1632.  The  taking  off  Parliament  men,  who  complain* 
ed  of  grievances,  by  Places  and  Penfions,  was  be- 
lieved to  be  now  very  generally  pradtifed.  Sei- 
rnour,  who  had,  in  a  very  injurious  manner,  not 
only  oppofed  every  thing,  but  had  reflected  on  the 
Kjng's Title  and  Conduct,  was  this  Winter  brought 
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into  the  Treafury,  and  the  Cabinet  Council :  Yet 
tho'  a  great  oppofition  was  made,  and  many  delays 
contrived,  all  the  money  that  was  afked  w^s  at 
length  given.  Among  the  Bills  that  were  offered 
to  the  King,  at  the  end  of  the  Seffion,  one  was  to 
fecure  the  Judges  Salaries  \  and  to  put  it  out  of 
the  King's  power  to  flop  them.  The  Judges  had 
their  Commifiion,  during  their  good  behaviour  : 
Yet  their  Salaries  were  not  fo  fecured  to  them,  but 
that  thefe  were  at  the  King's  pleafure.  But  the 
King  put  a  flop  to  this,  and  rerufed  to  pafs  the 
Bill  :  For  it  was  reprefented  to  him,  by  fome  of 
the  Judges  themfelves,  that  it  was  not  fit  they 
mould  be  out  of  all  dependence  on  the  Court ; 
tho'  it  did  not  appear,  that  there  was  any  hurt  in 
making  Judges,  in  all  refpecls,  free  and  indepen- 
dent. A  Parliament  was  fummoned  to  meet  in 
Ireland,  to  annul  all  that  had  palled  in  King- 
James's  Parliament  \  to  confirm  anew  the  A  61  of 
Settlement  \  and  to  do  all  other  things,  that  the 
broken  flate  of  that  impoverimed  lfland  required, 
and  to  grant  fuch  Supplies  as  they  could  raife,  and 
as  the  flate  of  their  affairs  would  permit. 

Affairs  in  Scotland  were  put  in  another  method  :  AffVrs  m 
Lord  Tweedale  was  made  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Scotland. 
not  long  after  a  Marquis  in  that  Kingdom  :  Lord 
Melvill  was  put  in  a  lefs  important  Pofl  •,  and 
moft  of  his  creatures  were  laid  afide :  But  feveral 
of  thofe,  who  had  been  in  Montgomery's  Plot, 
were  brought  into  the  Council  and  Miniftry. 
Johnftoun,  who  had  been  fent  Envoy  to  the  Elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg,  was  called  home,  and  made 
.  Secretary  of  State  for  that  Kingdom.  It  began 
foon  to  appear  in  Scotland,  how  ill  the  King  was 
advifed,  when  he  brought  in  fome  of  the  Plotters 
into  the  chief  Pofts  of  that  Government  :  As  this 
difgufted  the  Prefbyterians,  fo  it  was  very  viable* 
that  thofe  pretended  Converts  came  into  his  Ser- 
vice, only  to  have  it  in  their  power,  to  deliver  up 
that  Kingdom  to  King  James.     They  fcarce  dii- 
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j  69 2.  guifed  their  defigns ;  fo  that  the  trufting  fuch  men 
amazed  all  people.     The  Prefbyterians  had  very 
much  offended  the  King,  and  their  fury  was  in- 
ftrimiental  in  raifing  great  Jealoufies  of  him   in 
England  :  He  well  forefaw  the  ill  effects  this  was 
like  to  have  •,  and  therefore  he  recommended  to  a 
General  Affernbly,  that  met  this  Winter,  to  receive 
the  Epifcopal  Clergy,  to  concur  with  them  in  the 
Government  of  the  Church,  upon  their  defiring  to 
be  admitted  :  And  in  cafe  the  Affernbly  could  not 
be  brought  to  confent  to  this,  the  King  ordered  it 
to  be  diffolved,  without  naming  any  other  time  or 
place  of  meeting.     It  was  not  likely,  that  there 
could  be  any  agreement,  where  both  Parties  were 
fo  much  inflamed  one  againh:  another  :  And  thofe, 
who  had  the  greater!  credit  with  both,  ftudied  ra- 
ther to  exafperate  than  to  foften  them.     The  Epif- 
copal Party  carried  it  high  :  They  gave  it  out, 
that  the  King  was  now  theirs  -,  and  that  they  were 
willing  to  come  to  a  concurrence  with  Prefbytery, 
on  deiign  to  bring  all  about  to  Epifcopacy  in  a  lit- 
tle time.     The  Prefbyterians,  who  at  all  times  were 
itiiTand  peevifh,  were  more  than  ordinarily  fo  at 
this  time  :  They  were  jealous  of  the  King  \  their 
Friends   were   now   difgraced,  and   their  bitterer! 
Enemies  were   coming  into  favour :  So  they  were 
furiy,  and  would  abate  in  no  point  of  their  Govern- 
ment :  And  upon  that,  the  Affernbly  was  diffolv- 
ed.     JBut  they  pretended.,  that  by  Law  they  had  a 
right  to  an  Annual  meeting,  from  which  nothing 
could  cut  them  off  •,  for  they  laid,   according  to  a 
cliftinctiqn  much  ufed  among  them^,  that  the  King's 
power  of  calling  Synods  and  Affemblies  was  cu- 
mulative, and  iTbt  privative  ;  that  is,  he  might  calj 
them  if  lie  would,  and  appoint  time   and  place; 
but  that,  if  he  did  not  call  them,  they  might  meet 
by  an  inherent  right  that  the  Church  had,  which 
was  confirmed  by  Law  :  Therefore  they  adjourned 
!  -  nvfeh'e?.     This  was  reprefented  to  the  King  as 
i]  paip  of  infolence,  that  invaded  the  Rights 
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of  the  Crown,  of  which  he  was  become  very  fen-    1692. 
fible.     Moft  of  thofe,  who  came  now  into  his  Ser-  (■•'VNJ 
vice,  made  it  their  bufinefs  to  incenfe  him  againft 
the  Prefbyterians,  in  which  he  was  fo  far  engaged, 
that  it  did  alienate  that  party  much  from  him. 

There  was,  at  this  time,  a  very  barbarous  Maf-  The  Af- 
facre  committed  in  Scotland,  which  mewed  both  J?J  ° 
the  cruelty  and  the  treachery  of  fome  of  thofe,  who 
had  unhappily  infmuated  themfelves  into  the  King's 
Confidence.     The  Earl  of  Braidalbin   formed  a 
Scheme  of  quieting  all   the  Highlanders,  if  the 
JCing  would  give  twelve  or  fifteen  thoufand  pounds 
for  doing  it,  which  was  remitted  down  from  Eng- 
land :  And  this  was  to  be  divided  among  the  heads 
of  the  Tribes,  or  Clanns  of  the  Highlanders.     He 
employed  his  EmifTaries  among   them,  and  told 
them,  the  beft  fervice  they  could  do  King  James, 
was  to  lie  quiet,  and  referve  themfelves  to  a  better 
time  :  And  if  they  would  take  the  Oaths,  the  King 
would  be  contented  with  that,   and  they  were  to 
have  a  mare  of  this   fum,  that  was  fent  down  to 
buy  their  quiet :  But  this  came  to  nothing  ;  their 
demands  rofe   high  ;  they  knew  this  Lord  had 
money  to  diflribute  among  them  5  they  believed 
he  intended  to  keep  the  beft  part  of  it  to  himfelf ; 
fo  they  afked  more  than  he  could  give.     Among 
the  moft  clamorous  and  obftinate  of  thefe,  were 
the  Macdonalds   of  Giencoe,  who   were  believed 
guilty  of  much  robbery,  and  many  murders  ;  and 
fo  had  gained  too  much  by  their  pilfering  War, 
to  be  eafily  brought  to  give  it  over.     The  head  of 
that  Valley  had  fo  particularly  provoked  Lord  Braid- 
albin, that  as  his  Scheme  was  quite  defeated,  by 
the  oppofition  that  he  raifed,  fo   he  defigned  a  fe- 
vere  revenge.     The  King  had,  by  a  Proclamation, 
offered  an  indemnity  to  all  the  Highlanders,  that; 
had  been  in  Arms  againft  him,  upon  their  coming 
|i>,  by  a  prefixed  day,  to  take  the  Oaths  :  The  day 
had  been  twice  or  thrice  prolonged  j  and  it  was  at 
Jaft  C3rrie4  to  the  end  of  the  Year  1691 ;  with  a 
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1692.  pofitive  threatning,  of  proceeding  to  military  exe- 
-^v^    cution,  againft  fuch  as  fhonld  not  come  into  his 
obedience,  by  the  laft  day  of  December. 

All  were  fo  terrified,  that  they  came  in  ;  and 
even  that  Macdonald  went  to  the  Governor  of 
Fort  William,  on  the  laft  of  December,  and  of- 
fered to  take  the  Oaths  :  But  he,  being  only  a 
military  man,  could  not,  or  would  not,  tender 
them  •,  and  Macdonald  was  forced  to  feek  for 
fome  of  the  Legal  Magiftrates,  to  tender  them  to 
him.  The  Snows  were  then  fallen,  fo  four  or  five 
days  palled,  before  he  could  come  to  a  Magi- 
flrate  :  He  took  the  Oaths  in  his  pretence,  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth  of  January,  when,  by  the  ftrictnefs 
of  Law,  he  could  claim  no  benefit  by  it.  The 
matter  was  fignified  to  the  Council ;  and  the  per- 
fon  had  a  reprimand,  for  giving  him  the  Oaths, 
when  the  day  was  pad. 

This  was  kept  up  from  the  King  :  And  the  Earl 
of  Braidalbin  came  to  Court,  to  give  an  account 
of  his  diligence,  and  to  bring  back  the  money, 
iince  he  could  not  do  the  fervice,  for  which  he  had 
it.  He  informed  againft  this  Macdonald,  as  the 
chief  perfon,  who  had  defeated  that  good  defign  : 
And  that  he  might  both  gratify  his  own  revenge, 
and  render  the  King  odious  to  all  the  Highlan- 
ders, he  propofed,  that  Orders  mould  be  fent  for 
a  military  execution,  on  thofe  of  Glencoe.  An 
Inftruclion  was  drawn  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
*  to  be  both  figned  and  counterfigned  by  the  King 
(that  fo  he  might  bear  no  part  of  the  blame,  bufc 
that  it  might  lie  wholly  on  the  King)  that  fuch 
as  had  not  taken  the  Oaths,  by  the  time  li- 
mited, mould  be  fhut  out  of  the  benefit  of  the 
Indemnity,  and  be  received  only  upon  mercy. 
But  when  it  was  found,  that  this  would  not  au- 
thorize what  was  intended,  a  fecond  Order  was 
got  to  be  figned  and  counterfigned,  that  if  the 

*  The  Miller  of  Scair  was  tUn  Secretary  of  S:ate. 
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Glencoe  men  could  be  feparated,  from  the  reft  of  1692. 
the  Highlanders,  fome  Examples  might  be  made 
of  them,  in  order  to  ftrike  terror  into  the  reft. 
The  King  jfigned  this,  without  any  enquiry  about 
it;  for  he  was  too  apt  to  fign  papers  in  a  hurry, 
without  examining  the  importance  of  them.    This 
was  one  effect  of  his  ilownefs  in  difpatching  bufi- 
nefs  •  for  as  he  was  apt  to  fuffer  things  to  run  on, 
till  there  was   a  great  heap  of  papers  laid  before 
him  ;  fo  then  he  figned  them,  a  little  too  precipi- 
tately.    But  ail  this  while,  the  King  knew  nothing 
of  Macdonald's  offering  to  take  the  Oaths,  with- 
in the  time,  nor  of  his  having  taken  them  foon 
alter  it  was  paft,  when  he  came   to  a  proper  Ma- 
giftrate.     As  t&efe  Orders   were  fent  down,    the 
Secretary  of  State  writ   many  private  Letters  to 
Levingftoun,  who  commanded  in  Scotland,  giv- 
ing  him  a  ftricl  charge  and  particular  directions 
for  the  execution  of  them  :    And  he  ordered  the 
pafTes  in  the  Valley  to  be   kept,  describing  them 
fo  minutely,  that  the  Orders  were  certainly  drawn 
by  one,  who  knew  the  Country  well.     He  gave 
alfo  a  pofitive  direction,  that  no  Prifoners  mould  be 
taken,  that  fo  the  execution  might  be  as  terrible 
as  was  poffible.     He  preifed  this  upon  Leving- 
ftoun, with  ftrains  of  vehemence,  that  looked  as 
if  there  was  fome^hing  more  than  ordinary  in  it  : 
He  indeed  grounded  it   on  his   zeal  for  the  King's 
fervice,  adding,   that  fuch  Rebels   and  Murderers 
mould  be  made  Examples  of. 

In  February,  a  Company  was  fent  to  Glencoe, 
who  were  kindly  received,  and  quartered  over  the 
Valley  -9  the  Inhabitants  thinking  themfelves  fafe, 
and  looking  for  no  Hoftilities .  After  they  had 
ft  aid  a  week  among  them,  they  took  their  time  in 
the  night,  and  killed  about  fix  and  thirty  of  them, 
the  reft  taking  the  alarm,  and  efcaping:  This 
raifed  a  mighty  put-cry,  and  was  publiihed  by  the 
French  in  their  Gazettes,  and  by  the  Jacobites  in 
jheir  JLibeJs,  to  Baft  a  reproach  on  the  King's  Go^ 

yernment, 
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1692.   vernment,  as  cruel  and  barbarous ;  tho'  in  all  other 
i^V"V  inftances  it  had  appeared,  that  his  own  inclinations 
were  gentle  and  mild,  rather  to  an  excefs.     The 
King  fent  Orders  to  inquire  into  the  matter  :    But 
when  the  Letters,  writ  upon  this  bufinefs,  were 
all  examined,  which  I  myfelf  read,    it  appeared, 
that  fo  many  were  involved  in  the  matter,  that  the 
King's  gentlenefs  prevailed  on  him  to  a  fault ;  and 
he  contented  himfelf  with  difmiffing  only  the  Maf- 
ter  of  Stair  from  his  Service  :    The  Highlanders 
were  fo  inflamed  with  this,  that  they  were  put  in 
as  forward  a  difpofition,  as  the  Jacobites  could 
wifh  for,  to  have  rebelled  upon  the  htft  favourable 
opportunity  :    And  indeed  the  not  punifhing  this 
with  a  due  rigour,  was  the  greateft  blot  in  this 
whole  Reign,  and  had  a  very  ill  effect  in  alienat- 
ing that  Nation,  from  the  King  and  his  Govern- 
ment. 
The  Earl       An  Incident  happened  near  the  end  of  this  Sef- 
©f  Mar]-   fion,  that  had  very  ill  effects  ;  which  I  unwillingly 
boro' dif-  mention,  becauie  it  cannot  be  told  without  fome 
s?d<;e  '     reflections  on  the  memory  of  the  Queen,  whom  I 
always  honoured,  beyond  all  the  perfons  I  had  ever 
known.     The  Earl  of  Nottingham  came  to  the 
Earl  of  Marlborough,  with  a  meffage  from  the 
King,  telling  him,   that  he  had  no  more  ufe  for 
his  Service,   and  therefore  he  demanded  all  his 
Com  millions.     What  drew  fo  fudden  and  fo  hard 
a  meffage  was  not  known  :    For  he  had  been  with 
the  King  that  morning,   and  had  parted  with  him 
in  the  ordinary  manner.     It  feemed,  fome  Letter- 
was  intercepted,  which  gave  fufpicion  :    It  is  cer- 
tain, that  he  thought  he  was  too  little  confidered, 
and  that  he  had,   upon  many  occafions,  cenfured 
the  King's  conduct,  and  reflected  on  the  Dutch. 
But  the  original  caufe  of  his  difgrace,  arofe  from 
another  confederation  :    The  Princefs  thought  her- 
felf  too  much  neglected  by  the  King,  whofe  cold 
way  towards  her,  was  foon  obferved  :    After  the 
Jving  .was  on  the  Throne,    no  proportions  were 
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made  to  her  of  a  Settlement,  nor  any  advances  of  1692. 
money.  So  me,  thinking  Ihe  was  to  be  kept  in  a  ^— v-*«* 
neceffitous  dependance  on  the  Court,  got  fome  to 
move  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  the  year 
1690,  when  ( they  were  in  the  Debate  concerning 
the  Revenue,  that  Ihe  mould  have  alignments, 
fuitable  to  her  Dignity.  This  both  King  and 
Queen  took  amifs  from  her :  The  Queen  com- 
plained more  particularly,  that  Ihe  was  then  ill, 
after  her  lying-in  of  the  Duke  of  Glocefter  at 
Hampton-Court,  and  that  fhe  herfelf  was  treat- 
ing her  and  trie  young  child,  with  the  tendernefs 
of  a  mother,  and  that  yet  fuch  a  motion  was 
made,  before  fhe  had  tried,  in  a  private  way,  what 
the  King  intended  to  affign  her.  The  Princefs, 
on  the  other  hand,  faid,  fhe  knew  the  Queen  was 
a  good  wife,  fubmifiive  and  obedient  to  every 
thing  that  the  King  defired  ;  fo  fhe  thought,  the 
belt  way  was  to  have  a  Settlement  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament :  On  the  other  hand,  the  cuftom  had  al- 
ways been,  that  the  Royal  Family  (a  Prince  of 
Wales  not  excepted)  was  kept  in  a  dependance  v 
on  the  King,  and  had  no  allowance,  but  from  his 
rneer  favour  and  kindnefs ;  yet  in  this  cafe,  in 
which  the  Princefs  was  put  out  of  the  Succefllon, 
during  the  King's  life,  it  feemed  reafonable,  that 
fomewhat  more  than  ordinary  fhould  be  done  in 
confederation  of  that.  The  Act  pail,  allowing, 
her  a  Settlement  of  fifty  thoufand  pounds.  Bur 
upon  this  a  coldnefs  followed,  between  not  only 
the  King,  but  even  the  Queen,  and  the  Princefs. 
And  the  blame  of  this  motion  was  call  on  the 
Countefs  of  Marlborough,  as  moil  in  favour  with 
the  Princefs  :  And  this  had  contributed  much  to 
alienate  the  King  from  her  hufband,  and  had  dif- 
pofed  him  to  receive  ill  imprefiions  of  him. 

Upon  his  difgrace,    his  Lady  was  forbid  the  A  Breach 
Court :    The  Princefs  would  not  fubmit  to  this  :  belw~™ 
She  thought,  fhe  ought  to  be  allowed  to  keep  what the  QHeen 
perfons  fhe  pleafed  about  herfelf.     And  when  the  ?nnc1L  • 
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Queen  infifted  on  the  thing,  fhe  retired  from  the 
Court.  There  were,  no  doubt,  ill  offices  done- 
on  all  hands,  as  there  were  fome  that  preffed  the 
Princefs  to  fubmit  to  the  Queen*  as  well  as  others 
who  preffed  the  Queen  to  pafs  it  over  -,  but  with- 
out effect :  Both  had  engaged  themfelves,  before' 
they  had  well  reflected  on  the  confequences  of 
ilich  a  breach  :  And  the  matter  went  fo  far,  that 
the'  Queen  ordered,  that  no  publick  Honours 
fhould  be  ffiewed  the  Princefs,  befides  many  other 
leffer  matters,  which  I  unwillingly  rerled  on,  be- 
caufe  I  was  much  troubled  to  fee  the  Queen  carry 
fuch  a  matter  fo  far  :  And  the  breach  continued 
to  the  end  of  her  life.  The  Enemies  of  the  Go- 
vernment tried  what  could  be  made  of  this,  jo 
create  diffractions  among  us  :  But  the  Princefs 
gave  no  encouragement  to  them.  So  that  this 
mifunderftanding  had  no  other  effect,  but  that  it 
gave  Enemies  much  ill-natured  joy,  and  a  fecret 
fpiteful  diverfion. 
Ruffel  The  King  gave  Ruffel   the  Command  of  the 

ccnv  ^  Fleet ;  tho'  he  had  put  himfelf  on  ill  terms  with 
him,  by  prefling  to  know  the  grounds  of  the 
Earl  of  Marlborough's  difgrace  :  He  had  not  only 
lived  in  great  friendfhip  with  him,  but  had  car- 
ried the  firft  meffages  that  had  paffed  between  him 
and  the  King,  when  he  went  over  to  Holland  : 
He  almoft  upbraided  the  King  with  the  Earl  of 
Marlborough's  Services,  who,  as  he  faid,  had  fee 
the  Crown  on  his  head.  Ruffel  alio  came  to  be 
in  ill  terms  with  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who,  $s 
he  thought,  fupported  a  faction  among  the  Flag 
Officers  againft  him  :  And  he  fell  indeed  into  fo 
ill  an  humour,  on  many  accounts,  that  he  feemed 
to  be  for  fome  time  in  doubt,  whether  he  ought 
to  undertake  the  command  of  the  Fleet,  or  not : 
I  tried,  at  the  defire  of  fome  of  his  friends,  to 
foften  him  a  little,  but  without  fuccefs. 

The  King  went  over  to  Holland  in  March,  to 
prepare  for   an  early  Campaign.     He  intimated 
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fomewhat  in  his  Speech  to  the  Parliament,    of  a    1692. 
defcent  defigned  upon  France  :  But  we  had  neither  ' — -v* ■* 
men  nor  money  to  execute  it.     And,  while  we  A  ^elceoC 
were  pleafing  ourfelves  with  the  thoughts  of  a  de-  |and    ~Sm 
icent  in  France,  King  James  was  preparing  for  a  pared  by 
real  one  in  England.     It  was  intended  to  be  made  £■  James. 
in  the  end  of  April  :    He  had  about  him  fourteen 
thoufand  Englifh  and  Irifh :    And  Marfhal  Bel- 
fonds  was  to  accompany  him,  with  about  three 
thoufand  French.     They  were  to  fail  from  Cher- 
bourg and  La  Hogue,  and  fome  other  places  in 
Normandy,  and  to  land  in  Suffex,  and  from  thence 
to  march  with  all  hafte  to  London.    A  Tranfport- 
Fleet  was  alfo  brought  thither  :    They  were  to 
bring  over  only  a  fmall  number  of  horfes  ;  for 
their  party,  in  England,  undertook  to  furnifh  them 
with  horfes,  at  their  landing.     At  the  (ame  time, 
the  King  of  France  was  to  march  with  a  great 
Army  into  Flanders  ;  and  he  reckoned,  that  the 
defcent  in  England,  would  either  have  fucceeded, 
fmce  there  was  a  very  fmall  force  left  within  the 
Kingdom  •,  or  at  leaft,  that  it  would  have  obliged 
the  King  to  come  over,  with  fome  of  his  Englifh 
Troops  :    And  in  that  cafe,  which  way  foever  the 
War  of  England  had  ended,  he  mould  have  maf- 
tered  Flanders,  and  fo  forced  the  States  to  fub- 
mit :    And,  in  cafe  other  deiigns  had  failed,  there 
was  one  in  referve,  managed  by  the  French  Mi- 
niftry,    and  by  Luxemburg,    of  affafTmating  the 
King,  which  would  have  brought  about  all  their 
defigns.     The  French  King  feemed  to  think  the 
Projed  was  fo  well  laid,  that  it  could  not  mif- 
carry  :    for  he  faid  publickly,  before  he  fet  out, 
that  he  was  going  to  make   an  end  of  the  War. 
We  in  Fngland  were  all  this  while  very  fecure, 
and  did  not  apprehend  we  were  in  any  danger. 
Both  the  King  and  his  Secretaries  were  much  bla- 
med, for  taking  lb  little  care  to  procure  Intelli- 
gence :    If  the  winds  had  favoured  the  French, 
they  themfelves  would  have  brought  us  the  firft 
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news  of  their  defign  :  They  fent  over  fome  pef- 
fons,  to  give  their  friends  notice,  but  a  very  few 
days,  before  they  reckoned,  they  fhould  be  on 
our  Coaft  :  One  of  thefe  was  a  Scotchman,  and 
brought  the  firft  difcovery  to  Johnftoun  :  Orders 
were  prefently  fent  out,  to  bring  together  fuch 
Forces  as  lay  fcattered  in  Quarters  :  And  a  Squa- 
dron of  our  Fleet,  that  was  fet  to  Sea,  was  order- 
ed to  lay  on  the  Coaft  of  Normandy  :  But  the 
Heavens  fought  againft  them  more  effectually, 
than  we  could  have  done.  There  was,  for  a  whole 
month  together,  fuch  a  Storm  that  lay  on  their 
Coaft,  that  it  was  not  poftible  for  them  to  come 
out  of  their  Ports  *,  nor  could  Marlhal  D'Eftrees 
come  about  with  the  Squadron  from  Toulon,  fo 
foon  as  was  expected.  In  the  beginning  of  May, 
about  forty  of  our  Ships  were  on  the  Coaft  of 
Normandy,  and  were  endeavouring  to  deftroy 
their  Tranfport  Ships  :  Upon  which,  Orders  were 
lent  to  Marfhal  Tourville,  to  fail  to  the  Channel, 
and  fight  the  Englifh  Fleet.  They  had  a  Wefter- 
ly  wind  to  bring  them  within  the  Channel :  But 
then  the  wind  ftruck  into  the  Eaft,  and  flood  fo 
long  there,  that  it  both  brought  over  the  Dutch 
.  Fleet,  and  brought  about  our  great  Ships.  By 
this  means?  our  whole  Fleet  was  joined  :  So  that 
Tourville's  defign,  of  getting  between  the  feveral 
Squadrons  that  composed  it,  was  loft.  The  King 
of  France,  being  then  in  Flanders,  upon  this 
change  of  wind,  fent  Orders  to  Tourville  not  to 
fight :  Yet  the  VefTel  that  carried  thefe  was  taken, 
and  the  duplicate  of  thefe  Orders,  that  was  fent 
by  another  conveyance,  came  not  to  him  till  the 
day  after  the  Engagement. 
A  orreat  On  the  nineteenth  of  May,  Ruflel  came  up 
ViSory  with  the  French,  and  was  almoft  Iwice  their  num- 
at  Sea.  fcer  ^  vet  not  above  the  half  of  his  Ships  could 
be  brought  into  the  Action,  by  reafon  of  the 
winds  :  Rook,  one  of  his  Admirals,  was  thought 
more  in  fault.  The  number  of  tht  Ships  that 
i  ,  engaged 
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engaged  was  almofl  equal  :  Our  men  faid,  that 

the  French  neither  fhewed  courage  nor  fkill  in  the 

Action.    The  night  and  a  fog  ieparated  the  two 

Fleets,  after  an  Engagement  that  had  lafled  fome 

hours.     The  greateft  part  of  the    French  Ships 

drew  near  their  Coafts  -,  but  Ruffel  not  calling  an- 

chor,  as  the  French  did,  was  carried  out  by  the 

tide :    So  next  morning  he  was  at  fome  diftance 

from  them,     A  grtat  part  of  the  French  Fleet 

failed  Weftward,  through  a  dangerous  Sea,  called 

the  Race  of  Alderney  :    Afhby  was  fent  to  purfue 

them  :    And  he  followed  them  fome  leagues  :  But 

then,   the    Pilots    pretending   danger,     he   came 

back  %    fo  twenty  fix    of  them,   whom  if  Afhby 

had  purfued,  by  all  appearance,  he  had  deflroy'd 

them,  got  into  St.  Malo's.     Ruffel  came  up  to 

the   French  Admiral,    and  the  other  Ships   that 

had  drawn  near  their  Coafts  ;  Delaval  burnt  the 

Admiral*  and  his  two  Seconds  i    And  Rook  burnt 

fixteen  more  before  La  Hogue. 

It  was  believed,  that  if  this  Succefs  had  been  ^ut  not 

purfued  with  vigour,  confidering  the  confterna-  °;°™;„l * 
•  .,        i  •  i      i '     Yi  n        i  as  it  might 

tion,  with  which  the  French  were  (truck,  upon  have 

fuch  an  unufual  and  furprizing  blow,  that  this  been. 
Victory  might  have  been  carried  much  farther  than 
it  was.  But  Ruffel  was  provoked  by  fome  Let- 
ters and  Orders,  that  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  fent 
him  from  the  Queen,  which  he  thought  were  the 
effects  of  ignorance  :  And  upon  that  he  fell  into\ 
a  croffnefs  of  difpofition  :  He  found  fault  with 
every  Order  that  was  fent  him,  but  would  offer 
no  advices  on  his  part.  And  he  came  foon  after 
to  St.  Helen's  \  which  was  much  cenfured  ;  for 
tho'  the  difabled  Ships  mull  have  been  fent  in,  yet 
there  was  no  fuch  reafon  for  bringing  in  the  reft, 
that  were  not  touched.  Crofs  winds  kept  them 
long  in  Port  ;  So  that  a  great  part  of  the  Summer 
was  fpent,  before  he  went  out  again.  The  French 
had  recovered  out  of  the  fir  ft  diforder,  which  had 
quite  difpirited  them.  A  defcent  in  France  came 
Vol,  HI,  K  to  . 
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1692.  to  be  thought  on,  when  it  was  too  late  :  About 
feven  thouiand  men  were  fhipped  •,  And  it  was  in- 
tended to  land  them  at  St.  Malo's  ♦,  But  the  Sea- 
men were  of  opinion,  that  neither  there,  nor  any- 
where elfe,  a  defcent  was  then  practicable.  They 
complained,  that  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  was  ig- 
norant of  Sea  affairs,  and  yet  that  he  fet  on  pro- 
portions relating  to  them,  without  confulting  Sea- 
men, and  fent  Orders  which  could  not  be  obeyed, 
without  endangering  the  whole  Fleet.  So  the 
men,  who  were  thus,  fhipped,  lay  fome  days  on 
board,  to  the  great  reproach  of  our  Counfels  :  But 
that  we  might  not  appear  too  ridiculous,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  by  landing  them  again  in  Eng- 
land \  the  King  ordered  them  to  be  lent  over  to 
Flanders,  after  they  had  been  for  fome  weeks  on 
Shipboard  :  And  fo  our  Campaign  at  Sea,  that 
began  fo  glorioufly,  had  a  poor  conclufion.  The 
common  reflection  that  was  made  on  our  conduct 
was,  that  the  providence  of  God,  and  the  valour 
of  our  men,  had  given  us  a  victory,  of  which  we 
knew  not  what  ufe  to  make  :  And  which  was 
worfe,  our  Merchants  complained  of  great  lofTes 
this  Summer  \  for  the  French  having  laid  up  their 
Fleet,  let  their  Seamen  go  and  ierve  in  Privateers, 
with  which  they  watched  all  the  motions  of  our 
Trade  :  And  fo,  by  an  odd  Reverie  of  things,  as 
we  made  no  coniiderable  lories,  while  the  French 
were  Mailers  of  our  Sea,  two  years  before ;  fo 
now,  when  we  triumphed  on  that  Element,  our 
Merchants  fuffered  the  moft.  The  conclufion  of 
all  was,  Ruflel  complained  of  the  Miniftry,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  ;  and  they 
Complained  no  lefs  of  him  -,  and  the  Merchants 
complained  of  the  Admiralty  :  But  they,  in  their 
own  defence  faid,  that  we  had  not  Ships  nor  Sea- 
men, both  to  furnifh  out  a  great  Fleet,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  fend  out  Convoys  for  fecuring  the 

Trade. 
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In  Flanders,  the  defign,  to  which  the  French  1692. 
truited  moil,  failed:  That  was  laid  for  affafTinating  ^\<~*~* 
the  King  :  One  Grandval  had  been  in  treaty  with  A  D$%* 
Louvoy  about  it ;  And  it  was  intended  to  be  exe-  ^te  the 
cuted  the  former  year.  He  joined  with  Du  Mont  King. 
to  follow  the  King  and  moot  him,  as  he  was  riding 
about  in  his  ordinary  way,  moving  flowly,  and 
vihting  the  pofts  of  his  army.  The  King  of  France 
had  loir  two  Minifters,  one  after  another.  Seignelay 
died  firft,  who  had  no  extraordinary  genius  himfelf, 
out  he  knew  ail  his  father's  methods,  and  purfued 
them  fo,  that  he  governed  his  conduct,  both  by 
his  father's  maxims,  and  with  his  tools.  Louvoy 
did  not  furvive  him  long  ;  He  had  more  fire,  and 
fo  grew  uneafy  at  the  authority  Madam  de  Main- 
tenon  took  in  things  which  me  could  not  under- 
ftand  :  And  was,  in  conclufion,  fo  unacceptable  to 
the  King,  that  once,  when  he  flung  his  bundle  of 
papers  down  upon  the  floor  before  him,  upon  fome 
provocation,  the  King  lifted  up  his  Cane  :  But  the 
Lady  held  him  from  doing  more  :  Yet  that  affront, 
as  was  given  out,  funk  fo  deep  into  Louvoy's 
fpirits,  that  he  died  fuddenly  a  few  days  after. 
Some  faid,  it  was  of  an  Apoplexy  ;  others  fuf- 
pected  poifon  •,  for  a  man  that  knew  fo  many  fe- 
crets,  would  have  been  dangerous,  if  he  had  out- 
lived his  favour.  His  Son  Barbefieux  had  the  fur- 
vivance  of  his  place,  and  continued  in  it  for  fome 
years  -,  but,  as  he  was  young,  fo  he  had  not  a  ca- 
pacity equal  to  the  poft.  He  found,  among  his 
father's  papers,  a  memorandum  of  this  deiign  of 
Grand val's  :  So  he  fent  for  him,  and  refolved  to 
purfue  it  \  in  which  Madam  de  Maintenon  con- 
curred, and  Luxemburgh  was  trufled  with  the 
direction  of  it.  Du  Mont  retired  this  winter  to 
Zell,  as  one  that  had  forfaken  the  French  Service  : 
From  fome  practices  and.  difcourfes  of  his,  a  fuf- 
picion  arofe,  of  which  Sir  William  Colt,  the 
King's  Envoy  there,  gave  notice  :  So  one  Leefdale, 
a  Dutch  PapifL  was  fecretly  fent  to  Paris,  as  a 
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1692.  perfon  that  would  enter  into  the  defign :  But,  in 
L/VNJ  reality,  went  on  purpofe  to  difcover  it. 
Grandval  Grandval  and  he  came  back  to  Flanders,  to  fet 
fuffeTed  ^  about  it  :  But  Leefdale  brought  him  into  a  party* 
JIlkfl%c  that  feized  on  him  :  Both  King  Tames  and  his 
it.  Queen,  were5  as  Granaval  laid,  engaged  in   the 

defign  :    One   Parker,  whom   they  employed   in 
many   black    defigns,   had  concerted  the  matter 
with  Grandval,  as  he   confefted,  and  had  carried 
him  to  King  James,  who  encouraged  him  to  go 
on  with  it,  and  promifed  great  rewards.     When 
Grandval  law  there  was  full  proof  againft  him,  he 
confeiled  the  whole  feries  of  the  management,  with- 
out flaying  till  he  were  put  to  the  torture.    Mra 
Morel  of  Berne,  a  famous  Medalift,  (who  had,  for 
iome  years,  the  charge  of  the  French  King's  ca- 
binet of  medals,  but  being  a  Proteftant,  and  re- 
,-fufing  to  change  his  Religion,  was  kept  a  clofe 
prifoner  in  the  Baftile  for  ihvtn  years)  was  let  out 
in  April  this  year.  And,  before  he  left  Paris,  his 
curiofity   carried   him   to   St.    Germains,    to  fee 
King  James :  He  happened  both  to  go  and  come 
back  in  the  Coach  with  Grandval  $   And  while  he 
was  there,  he  faw  him  in  private   difcourfe    with 
King  James  :  Grandval  was  full  of  this  project 
and,  according  to  the  French  way,  he  talked  very 
loofely  to  Morel,  not  knowing  who  he  was  ;  but 
fancied  he  was  well  affected  to  that  Court.     Fie 
faid  there  was  a  defign  in  hand,  that  would  con- 
found all  Europe  :  For  the  Prince  of  Orange,   fo 
he  called  the  King,  would  not  live  a  month.  This 
Morel  writ  over  to  me  in  too  carelefs  a  manner ; 
for  he   directed   his   Letter   with  his  own  hand, 
which  v/as  well  known  at  Court  *,  Yet  it  came  fafe 
to  me.  The  King  gave  Orders,  that  none  belong- 
ing to  him  mould  go  near  Grandval,  that  there 
might  be  no  colour  for  faying,  that  the  hopes  of 
life  had  drawn  his  Confeffion  from  him  :  Nor  was 
he  ftrictly  interrogated  concerning  Circumftances  % 
but  was  left  tQ  tell  his  ftory,  as  he  pleafed  himfelf. 
4  He 
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He  was  condemned  ;  and  fuffered  with  fome  flight  1692.. 
remorfe,  for  going  into  a  defign  to  kill  a  King  :  w*-v^ 
His  Confeffion  was  printed.  But  how  black  foever 
it  reprefented  the  Court  of  France,  no  notice  was 
taken  of  it :  'Nor  did  any  of  that  Court  offer  to 
difown  or  difprove  it,  but  let  it  pafs  and  be  for- 
gotten :  Yet  fo  blind  and  violent  was  their  party 
among  us,  that  they  relolved  they  would  believe 
nothing,  that  either  blemifhed  King  James,  or  the 
French  Court. 

But  tho'  this  mifcarried,  the  French  fucceeded  Namur 
in  the  Siege  of  Namur  :  A  place  of  great  import- vvas  ta^en 
ance,  that  commanded  both  the  Maefe  and  Sambre,  p  Q,  .1 
and  covered  both  Liege  and  Maftricht :  The  Town 
did  foon  capitulate,  but  the  Citadel  held  out  much, 
longer.  The  King  came  with  a  great  Army  to 
ratle  the  Siege  -9  Luxemburgh  lay  in  his  way  with 
another  to  cover  it,  and  the  Mehaigne  lay  between. 
The  King  intended  to  pafs  the  River,  and  force  a 
Battle ;  but  fuch  Rains  fell,  the  night  before  he 
defigned  to  do  it,  and  the  River  fwelled  fo  much9 
that  he  could  not  pafs  it  for  fome  days  :  He  tried, 
by  another  motion,  to  come  and  raife  the  Siege. 
But  the  Town  having  capitulated  fo  early,  and  the 
Citadel  laying  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Sambre,  he 
could  not  come  at  it :  So  after  a  month's  Siege  it 
was  taken.  This  was  looked  on  as  the  greateft 
action  of  the  French  King's  life  \  that,  notwitrw 
Handing  the  depreflion  of  fuch  a  defeat  at  Sea,  he 
yet  fupported  his  meafures,  fo  as  take  that  impor- 
tant place,  in  the  view  of  a  great  Army,  The 
Kihg?s  conduct  was  on  this  occafion  much  cen^ 
fured  :  It  was  faid,  he  ought  to  have  put  much  to 
hazard,  rather  than  fuffer  fuch  a  place  to  be  taken 
in  his  fight. 

After  Namur  furrendred,  that  King  went  back 
to  Paris  in  his  ufual  method  ;  for,  according  to  the 
old  Perfian  Luxury,  he  ufed  to  bring  the  Ladies 
with  him,  with  the  Mufick,  Poems,  and  Scenes^ 
for  an  Opera,  and  a  Ball  ;  in  which  he   and  his, 
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actions  were  to  be  fet  out,  with  the  pomp  of 
much  flattery.  When  this  action  was  over,  his 
Forces  lay  on  the  Defenfive,  and  both  Armies 
made  fome  motions,  watching  and  waiting  on  one 
•another. 
The  At  Steenkirk,  the  King  thought  he  had  a  fa- 

Butle  of   vourable  occafion   for   attacking  the   French,    in 
S.ceckirk.  ^heir  Camp  :  But  the  ground  was  found  to  be  nar- 
rower,   and   lefs  practicable,  than   the  King  had 
been  made  to  believe  it  was.     Ten  Battalions  be- 
gun the  Attack,  and  carried  a  Foil  with  Cannon, 
and  maintained  it  long,  doing  great  execution  on 
the  Enemy :  and  if  they  had  been  fupported,  or 
.brought  off,  it  had  proved  a  brave  attempt :  But 
they  were  cut  in  pieces.     In  the  whole  action,  the 
French  loft  many  more  men  than  the  Confederates 
did  ^  for  they  came  fo   thick,  that   our,  fire  made 
great  execution.     The  conduct  of  this  affair  was 
much  cenfured.  It  was  faid,  the  ground  ought  to 
have  been  better  examined,  before  the  attack  was 
begun  ,  and  the  men  ought  to  have  been  better 
maintained,  than  they  were :  For  many  thought, 
that  if  this  had  been  done,  we  might  have  had  a 
total  Victory.    Count  Solms  bore  the  blame  of  the 
errors,  committed  on  this  occafion.     The  Englifh 
had  been  fometirnes  check5  d   by  him,  as  he  was 
much  difgufted  with  their  heat  and  pride  :  So  they 
charged  all  on  him,  wTho  had  fome  good  Qualities ; 
but  did  not  manage  them  in  an  obliging  manner. 
We  loft  in  this  action  about  five  thoufand  men, 
.  and  many  brave  Officers ;  hereMackay  was  killed, 
being  ordered  to  a  Poft  that  he  faw  could  not  be* 
maintained  :  He  fent  his  opinion  about  it  •,  but  the 
former  Orders   were  confirmed:  So  he  went   on, 
faying  only,  The  Will  of  the  Lord  be  done.     He 
was  a  man  of  fuch  ftrict  principles,  that  he  would 
not  have  ferved  in  a  War  that  he  did  not   think 
lawful.     He  took  great  care  of  his  Soldiers  morals, 
and  forced  them  to  be  both  fober  and  juft  in  their 
Quarters :     He  fpent  all   the  time  that   he  was 
6  matter 
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matter  of,  in  fecret  Prayers,  and  in  reading  of  the  1692. 
Scriptures.  The  King  often  obferved,  that  when 
he  had  full  leifure  for  his  devotions,  he  acted  with 
a  peculiar  exaltation  of  courage.  He  had  one 
very  lingular  quality  ;  In  Councils  of  War,  he 
delivered  his  opinion  freely,  and  maintained  it 
with  due  zeal ;  But  how  pofitive  foever  he  was 
in  it,  if  the  Council  of  War  over-ruled  it,  even 
though  he  was  not  convinced  by  it,  yet  to  all 
others  he  juftified  it,  and  executed  his  part 
with  the  fame  zeal,  as  if  his  own  opinion  had  pre- 
vailed. After  the  Action  at  Steenkirk,  there  was 
little  done  this  Campaign.  A  Detachment,  that  the 
King  fent  from  his  Army,  joined  with  thofe  Bodies 
that  came  from  England,  broke  in  fome  way  into 
the  French  Conquefts  :  They  fortified  Dixmuyde 
and  Furnes,  and  put  the  Country  about  them 
under  Contribution,  and  became  very  uneafy 
neighbours  to  Dunkirk.  The  Command  of  thofe 
Places  was  given  to  the  Count  of  Horn,  who  un- 
derftood  well  the  way  to  make  all  pofiible  advan- 
tages by  Contributions ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  no 
great  worth,  and  of  as  little  courage.  This  difguft- 
ed  the  Englifh  ftill  more  ;  who  laid,  the  Dutch 
were  always  trufted  and  preferred,  while  they  were 
neglected.  They  had  fome  colour  to  cenfure  this 
choice  the  following  winter  :  For,  upon  the  motion 
of  fome  French  troops,  Horn  (without  ftudying 
to  amufe  the  Enemy,  or  to  gain  time,  upon  which 
much  may  depend  in  Winter)  did  immediately 
abandon  Dixmuyde.  All  he  had  tojuftify  himfelf, 
was  a  Letter  from  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  telling 
him,  that  he  could  fend  him  no  relief;  and  there- 
fore he  ordered  him  to  take  care  of  the  Garrifon, 
which  was  of  more  importance  than  the  Place 
itfelf.  Thus  the  Campaign  ended  in  Flanders  j 
Namur  was  loft  ;  the  Reputation  of  the  King's 
conducting  Armies  was  much  funk,  and  the  Englifh 
were  generally  difcontented,  and  alienated  from  the 
Dutch. 
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1 69 2^  Nothing  was  done  on  the  Rhine.  The  Eleftor 
VV*w  of  Saxony  had  promifed  to  bring  an  Army  thither: 
Affairsin  gut  Snening  his  General,  who  had  great  power 
Germany.  ^ver  fcm^  w^s  gain€d  by  the  French,  to  break  his 
defign.  The  Duke  of  Saxony  complained,  that  the 
Emperor  favoured  the  Circles  of  Franconia  and 
Swabia  fo  much,  that  he  could  have  no  good  quar- 
ters afligned  him  for  his  Army  :  And  upon  this 
occafion  it  was  faid,  that  the  Emperor  drew  much 
money  from  thofe  Circles,  that  they  might  be  co- 
vered from  Winter  quarters  •,  and  that  he  applied 
all  that  to  carrying  on  the  War  in  Hungary  ;  and 
fo  left  the  weight  of  the  War  with  France,  to  lie 
Very  heavy  on  the  Princes  of  the  Empire.  This 
conteft  went  on  fo  high,  that  Shening,  who  was 
thought  the  ill  kiftrument  in  it,  going  for  his  health 
to  the  Hr>:  Baths  in  Bohemia,  was  feized  on  by  the 
Emperor's  Orders  ;  upon  which,  great  expoftula- 
tions  palled  between  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and 
Drefden.  There  were  two  fmall  Armies,  that  acted 
Separately  bn  the  Rhine,  under  the  Command  of 
the  Landgrave  of  Heffe,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Bareith  :  But  they  were  not  able  to  cover  the  Em* 
pire :  And  another  fmall  Army,  brought  together 
by  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  for  the  Defence  of 
his  Country,  was  totally  defeated  §  Not  only  Can- 
non and  Baggage,  but  the  Duke  himfelf  fell  into 
the  Enemies  hands. 

Affairs  in  ^ut?  tn°3  t^ie  Emperor  did,  as  it  were,  abandon 
Hungary,  the  Empire  to  the  French,  he  made  no  great  pn> 
grefs  in  Hungary  :  The  Turks  lay  upon  a  defen- 
sive ;  and  the  Seafon  was  fpent  in  motions,  without 
either  Battle  or  Siege.  There  was  ftill  fom6  dif- 
courfe,  but  no  great  probability  of  Peace.  Two 
Englifh  Ambaffadors  dying,  the  one  Sir  Thomas 
HufTay,  foon  after  his  arrival  at  Conftantinople  °, 
and  the  other  Mr.  Harbojd,  on  his  way  thither  ^ 
the  Lord  Paget,  then  our  AmbaiTador  at  the  Em- 
percr's  Court,  was  ordered  to  go  thither,  to  mediate 
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the  Peace.  He  found  the  Mediation  was,  in  a  great    1692, 
meafure,  fpoiled  by  the  Dutch  Ambaffador,  before  i/V~V 
his  arrival ;  for  he  had  been  prevailed  on,  by  the 
Court  of  Vienna^  to  offer  the  Mediation  of  the 
Dutch  upon  a  very  high'  fcherne.    Caminieck,  and 
the  Ukrain,  and   Podolia,    with   Moldavia,    and 
Valachia,  were   demanded  for  Poland  :    Tranfil- 
vania,  with  the  perfen  of  Count  Tekeli,  for  the 
Emperor  ^  and  Achaia  and  Livadia,  as  an  Ante- 
murale  to   cover   the  Morea,  for   the  Venetians. 
The  Court  of  Vienna,  by  offering  fuch  a  Project, 
reckoned  the  War  muft  go  on,  which  they  defired. 
The  Minifters  of  the  Port,  who  were  gained   by 
the  French  to  carry  on  the  War,  were  glad  to  fee 
fo  high  a  Project  \  They  were  afraid  of  Tumults ; 
So  they  fpread  this  Project  over  the  whole  Empire, 
to  fhew,  on  what  ignominious  terms  the  Mediation 
was  propofed  \  And  by  that  they  juftifled  their  go- 
ing on  with  the  War.  But  the  Lord  Paget  offered 
the  King's  Mediation  upon  another  Project ;  which 
was,  that  every  Prince  was  to  keep  what  he  was 
then  poffeffed  of:  And  Caminieck  was  only  de- 
manded to  be  razed.   If  this  had  been  offered  at 
firft,  the  Ottoman  Court  duril  not  have  refufed  it  % 
the    people  were  become  fo  weary  under  a  long 
and  unprofperous  War  :  But  the  Vizier  fuppreffed 
this,  and  made  it  (till  pafs  among  them,   that  the 
Englifh  preffed  the  fame  Project,  that  the  Dutch 
had  propofed  ;  which  was  the  more  eafily  believed 
there,  becaufe  how  ignorant  foever  they  were  at 
that  Court,  they  knew  well  what  an  interefl   the 
King  of  England  had  in  the  States.     So   the  War 
was  ilill  carried  on  there  :  And  Trumbal,   who 
came  over  to  England  at  this  time,  told  the  King, 
that  if  inflead  of  fending  Embattles,  he  would  fend 
a  powerful  Fleet  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  de- 
ftroy  the  French  Trade,  and  flop  the  Commerce 
with  Turkey,  he  would  quickly  bring  that  Court 
to  other  meafures,  or  raife  fuch  tumults  among 
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1692.  them,  as  would  fet  that  Empire,  and  even  Con- 
\^~\T^  ftantinople  itfelf,  all  in  a  flame. 
Affair*  in  ^n  Piedmont,  the  Campaign  was  opened  very 
Piedmont-  late  ;  and  the  French  were  on  the  defenfive  :  So 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  entred  into  Dauphiny  with  an 
Army :  And  if  he  had  carried  on  that  attempt 
with  the  Spirit,  with  which  he  began  it,  he  had 
put  the  affairs  of  France  on  that  fide  into  great 
diforder :  But  he  was  either  ill  ferved,  or  betrayed 
in  it :  He  fat  down  before  Ambrun,  and  befieged 
it  in  form  :  So  that  a  place,  which  he  might  have 
carried  in  three  days,  coft  him  fome  weeks  :  And 
in  every  ftep,  he  made  it  appear,  there  was  either 
a  great  feeblenefs,  or  much  treachery  in  his  Coun- 
fels.  He  made  no  great  progrefs ;  Yet  the  difor- 
der that  even  this  threw  that  and  the  neighbouring 
Provinces  into,  was  very  great.  He  was  flopped 
by  the  Small  Pox,  which  faved  his  honour,  as 
much  as  it  endangered  his  perfon  :  The  retreat  of 
his  Army,  when  his  life  was  in  danger,  looked  like 
a  due  caution.  Fie  recovered  of  the  Small  Pox, 
but  a  ferment  remained  ftill  in  his  Blood,  and  broke 
out  fo  often  into  feverifh  relapfes,  that  it  was  ge- 
nerally thought  he  was  poifoned.  Many  months 
parTed,  before  he  was  out  of  danger.  So  the  Cam- 
paign ended  there  with  .  confiderable  loffes  to  the 
French,  but  with  no  great  advantage  to  the  Duke. 
The  greater!  prejudice  the  French  differed  this  year, 
was  from  the  Seafon  ;  They  had  a  very  bad  harvefl, 
and  no  vintage  in  the  Northern  parts.  We  in  Eng- 
land had  great  apprehenfions  of  as  bad  a  harveft,  , 
from  a  very  cold  and  wet  Summer.  Great  deluges 
of  rain  continued  till  the  very  time  of  reaping. 
But,  when  we  v/ere  threatned  with  a  famine,  it 
pleafed  God  to  fend  fuch  an  extraordinary  change 
of  the  Seafon,  that  we  had  a  very  plentiful  crop, 
enough  both  to  ferve  ourfelves,  and  to  fupply  our 
neighbours,  which  made  us  eafy  at  home,  and 
brought  in  much  wealth,  for  that  Corn  which 
we  were  able  to  fpare. 
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In  the  beginning  of  September,  there  was  an  1692. 
Earthquake  felt  in  moft  places  in  England  •,  and  u*-v-^ 
was  at  the  fame  time  felt  in  many  parts  of  France,  A  Sreat 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  No  harm  was  E^~ 
done  by  it,  tho'  it  continued  for  three  or  four  mi- 
nutes.  I  can  write  nothing  of  it  from  my  own  Ob- 
servation ;  for  it  was  not  fenfible  in  the  place  where 
I  happened  to  be  at  that  time  \  nor  can  it  be  deter- 
mined, whether  this  had  any  relation  to  thofe  ter- 
rible Earthquakes  that  happened,  fome  months  af- 
ter this,  in  Sicily  and  Malta  :  Upon  which  I  can- 
not enlarge,  having  feen  no  other  account  of  them, 
than  what  was  in  publick  Gazettes,  which  repre- 
fented  them  as  the  dreadfulleft  by  much,  of  any 
"that  are  in  Hirtory  :  It  was  eftimated,  that  about 
one  hundred  thoufand  perfons  perimed  by  them  in 
Sicily.  It  is  fcarce  to  be  imagined,  that  the  Earth- 
quake, which  about  the  fame  time  deftroyed  the 
beft  part  of  the  chief  Town  in  Jamaica,  could  have 
any  connection  with  thefe  in  Europe.  Thefe  were 
very  extraordinary  things,  which  made  thofe,  who 
ftudied  Apocalyptical  matters,  imagine  that  the  end 
;  of  the  World  drew  near.  It  had  been  happy  for  us, 
if  fuch  diimal  accidents  had  ftruck  us  with  a  deeper 
fenfe  of  the  Judgments  of  God. 

We  were  indeed  brought  to  more  of  an  outward  A  great 
face  of  virtue  and  fobriety  :  And  the  great  exam-  Cormpri- 
ples,  that  the  King  and  Queen  fet  the  Nation,  had  e"  °ilnd 
made  fome  considerable  alterations,  as  to  publick 
practices  :    But  we   became  deeply  corrupted   in 
principle :     A    disbelief    of   Revealed   Religion, 
and  a  profane  mocking  at  the  Chriftian  Faith,  and 
the  Myfteries  of  it,    became  avowed  and  feanda- 
lous.     The  Queen,  in  the  King's  abfence,  gave  or- 
ders to  execute   the  Laws  againft  Drunkennefs, 
Swearing,  and  the  Profanation  of  the  Lord's  Day; 
and  fent  directions  over  England,  to  all  Magiftrates 
to  do  their  duty  in  executing  them  ;  to  which  the 
King  joined  his  Authority,    upon   his  return   to 
England.  Yet  the  Reformation  of  Manners,  which 
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1692.   fome  zealous  men  iludied  to  promote,  went  on  but 
i^^v^j    (lowly  :  Many  of  the  inferior  Magiitrates  were  not 
only  remifs,  but  very  faulty  themfelves  :  They  did 
all  they  could  to  difcourage  thofe,  who  endeavour- 
ed to  have  Vice  fupprefTed  and  punimed  :  And  it  • 
muft  be  confefied,    tjiat  the   behaviour  of  many 
Clergymen   gave   Atheiils    no  fmall   advantage : 
They  had  taken  the  Oaths,  and  read  the  Prayers 
for  the  prefent  Government ;    they  obferved  the 
Orders  for  publick  Fails  and  Thankfgivings ;  and 
yet  they  mewed  in  many  places  their  averfion  to  our 
Eilablifhment  but  too  vifibly  :  So  that  the  offence 
that  this  gave,  in  many  parts  of  the  Nation,  was 
too  evident :  In  fome  places,  it  broke  out  in  very 
indecent  Inftances,  that  were  brought  into  Courts 
of  Law,    and  cenfured.     This  made  many  con- 
clude, that  the  Clergy  were  a  fort  of  men,    that 
would  fwear  and  pray,    even  againil  their  Con- 
fciences,  rather  than  lofe  their  Benefices  ;  and  by 
confequence,  that  they  were  governed  by  Intereil, 
and  not  by  Principle.     The  Jacobites  grew  Hill 
to  be  more  and  more  outrageous,  while  the  Clergy 
feemed  to  be  Neutrals  in  the  difpute  ;  and  which 
was  yet  the  moil  extraordinary  thing  in  the  whole 
matter,  the  Government  itfelf  acted  with  fo  much 
remiffiiefs,  and  fo  few  were  enquired  after  or  pu- 
nifhed,  that  thofe  who  were  employed  by  the  King, 
behaved  themfelves  in  many  places,  as  if  they  had 
fecret  Inflructions  to  be  heavy  upon  his  beil  friends, 
and  to  be  gentle  to  his  Enemies.     Upon  the  whole 
matter,  the  Nation  was  falling  under  fuch  a  gene- 
ral corruption,  both  as  to  Morals  and  Principles  5 
and  that  was  fo  much  fpread  among  all  forts  of 
people,    that  it  gave  us  great   apprehenfions  of 
heavy  Judgments  from  Heaven. 
A-Seffion       The  Seftion  of  Parliament  was  opened  under 
ofParlia-  great  difadvantages.     The  Earl  of  Marlborough, 
pient'        and  fome  other  Peers,  had  been  put  in  the  Tower, 
upon  a  falfe  accufation  of  High  Treafon,  which 
was  evidently  proved  to  be  a  Con'fpiracy,  defigned 
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by  fome  profligate  creatures,  who  fancied  that  for-  1690. 
geries  and  falfe  fwearing  would  be  as  acceptable,  sp\f%j 
and  as  well  rewarded,  in  this  Reign,  as  they  had 
been  formerly.  But  till  this  was  detected,  the  per- 
Tons  acculed  were  kept  in  Prifon  \  and  were  now 
only  out  upon  Bail :  So  it  was  faid  to  be  contrary 
to  the  nature  and  freedom  of  Parliaments,  for  Pri- 
foners  to  lit  in  it.  It  was  confeiled,  that  in  times 
of  danger,  and  fuch  was  the  former  Summer,  it 
muft  be  trufted  to  the  difcretion  of  a  Government, 
to  commit  fuch  perfons  as  were  fufpecled  :  But 
when  the  danger  was  over,  by  our  Victory  at  Sea, 
thofe  againft  whom  there  lay  nothing  befides  fuf- 
picions,  ought  to  have^been  let  at  liberty  :  And 
this  was  thought  reafonable.  There  was  an  AfTo- 
ciation  pretended  to  be  drawn  againft  the  Govern- 
ment, to  which  the  Subfcriptions  of  many  Lords 
were  fet  fo  dexterouily,  that  the  Lords  themfelves 
faid,  they  could  not  diftinguifh  between  their  true 
Subfcriptions,  and  thofe  that  were  forged  for  them. 
But  the  manner  of  the  difcovery,  with  feveral  other 
circumftances,  carried  fuch  marks  of  Impofture, 
that  the  Lords  of  the  Council  ordered  a  ftricl:  pro- 
fecution  of  all  concerned  in  it,  which  ended  in  a 
full  conviction  of  the  forgery  :  And  thole  who  had 
combined  in  it,  were  whipt  and  pilloried,  which,  to 
the  reproach  of  our  Conftitution,  is  the  only  pu- 
nifnment  that  our  Law  has  yet  provided  for  fuch 
practices.  The  Lords  pafled  fome  Votes,  arTert> 
ing  their  Privileges  ;  and  were  offended  with  the 
Judges,  for  detaining  fome  in  prifon,  tho'  there 
was  no  reafon  nor  colour  for  their  difpleafure.  But 
Where  the  Privilege,  or  the  Dignity  of  Peerage  is 
in  queftion,  it  is  not  eafy  to  keep  the  Houfe  with^ 
in  bounds. 

The  Debate  went  off  in  a  Bill,  that  indemnified 
the  Miniftry  for  thofe  Commitments,  but  limited 
them,  for  the  future,  by  feveral  rules  -,  all  which 
rules  were  rejected  by  the  Commons.  They  thought 
thofe  Limitations  gave  a  Legal  power  to  commit,     , 
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1692.  in  cafes  where  they  were  obferved  ;  whereas  the/ 
V*v^  thought  the  fafer  way  was,  to  indemnify  the  Mi- 
niftry,  when  it  was  vifibLe  they  did  not  commit 
any  but  upon  a  real  danger,  and  not  to  fet  them 
any  rules :  Since,  as  to  the  committing  of  fufpect- 
ed  perfons,  where  the  danger  is  real  and  vifible, 
the  publick  fafety  mull  be  firfl  looked  to,  and  fu- 
perfede  all  particular  Laws.  When  this  was  over, 
an  attempt  was  made  in  both  Houfes,  for  the  Ab- 
juration of  King  James :  The  King  himfelf  was 
more  fet  on  it,  than  he  had  been  formerly.  It  was 
rejected  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons :  And  tho5 
fome  fteps  were  made  in  it  by  the  Lords,  yet  the 
oppofition  was  fo  great,  that  it  was  let  fall. 

The  affairs  at  Sea  occafioned  much  heat  in  both 
Houfes.  The  Earl  of. Nottingham  laid  before  the 
Lords,  upon  an  Addrefs  they  had  made  to  the 
King,  all  the  Letters  that  had  pari  between  him- 
felf and  RufTel  -9  with  all  the  Orders  he  had  fent 
him. :  And  he  aggravated  RufTeFs  errors  and  ne-  - 
gleets  very  feverely.  But  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
juftified  RufTel,  and  gave  him  thanks  over  and 
over  again  ;  and  remained  fo  fixed  in  this,  that 
tho'  the  Lords  then  communicated  the  papers,  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham  had  laid  before  them,  to  the 
Commons,  they  would  not  fo  much  as  read  them, 
but  renewed  their  firfl  Votes,  that  juftified  RufTel's 
fidelity,  courage,  and  conduct. 
Jealounes  The  King  was  now  pofTefTed  againft  him  :  For 
of  the  he  difmiffed  him  from  his  Service,  and  put  the 
Minifter.  Command  of  the  Fleet  into  the  hands  of  three  per- 
fons, Killigrew,  Delaval,  and  Shovel  :  The  two 
firft  were  thought  fo  inclinable  to  King  James's  In- 
terefts,  that  it  made  fome  infinuate,  that  the  King 
was  in  the  hands  of  thofe,  who  intended  to  betray 
him  to  his  Enemies :  For  tho'  no  exception  lay 
againft  Shovel,  yet  it  was  faid,  he  was  only  put 
with  the  other  Two,  to  give  fome  reputation  to  the 
Commiflion,  and  that  he  was  One  againft  Two ; 
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fo  that  he  could  neither  hinder  nor  do  any  thing.  The  1692. 
chief  blame  of  this  Nomination  was  thrown  on  the  v-nro 
Earl  of  Nottingham  ;  and  of  thofe,  who  belonged 
to  his  Office,  many  flories  were  raifed  and  fpread 
about,  as  if  there  had  been  among  them,  befidesa 
very  great  remiffnefs  in  fome  of  the  concerns  of  the 
Government,  an  actual  betraying  of  all  our  Secrets 
and  Counfels.  The  opinion  of  this  was  fpread 
both  within  and  without  the  Kingdom  ;  and  moil 
of  our  Confederates  were  pofTefTed  with  it.  He 
juilified  not  only  himfelf,  but  all  his  Under  Secre- 
taries ;  both  King  and  Queen  continued  flill  to 
have  a  good  opinion  of  his  fidelity  ;  but  they  faw 
fome  defects  in  his  Judgment,  with  a  moil  violent 
Party  heat,  that  appeared  upon  all  occafions,  and 
even  in  the  fmalleft  matters.  The  Bills  for  the 
fupply  went  on  with  a  heavy  progrefs  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  ;  thofe  who  could  not  oppofe  them, 
yet  fhewed  their  ill  humour  in  delaying  them,  and 
clogging  them  with  unacceptable  claufes  all  they 
could.  And  they  continued  that  waileful  method, 
of  railing  money  upon  remote  Funds  ;  by  which 
there  lay  a  heavy  difcount  on  Tallies  •,  fo  that  above, 
a  fourth  part  was,  in  fome  of  them,  to  be  dis- 
counted :  The  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory  appeared 
almoft  in  every  debate,  and  in  every  queilion. 

The  ill  humour  prevailed  moil  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
Lords,  where  a  flrong  oppoiition  was    made  to  plaints  in 
everything  that  was  propofed  for  the  Government.  Parlla-' 
They  pah:  many  Votes,  and  made  many  A«ddreiTes  mem% 
to  the  King,  which  were  chiefly  defigned  to  load 
the  Adminillration,  and  to  alienate  the  King  from 
the  Dutch.    The  Commons  begun  with  great  com- 
plaints of  the  Admiralty  :  And  then  they  had  the 
conduct  in  Flanders,  particularly  in  the  Action  at 
Steenkirk,    before   them  :    And  they  voted  fome 
heads  of  an  Addrefs  relating  to  thole  matters :  But 
by  a  fecret  management,  they  let  the  whole  thing 
fall,  after  they  had- paiTed  thofe  angry  Votes.  Any 
thing  that  the  Lords  could  do,  was  of  iefs  mo- 
ment, 
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1692.  merit,  when  it  was  not  like  to  be  feconded  by  thd 
Commons ;  yet  they  fhewed  much  ill  humour. 
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This  was  chiefly  managed  by  the  Marquis  of 
Halifax,  and  the  Earl  of  ■  Mulgrave  %  and  they 
drew  in  the  Earl  of  Shrewibury,  who  was  very  ill 
pleafed  with  the  credit,  that  fome  had  with  the 
King,  and  lived  in  a  particular  friendfhip  with  the 
Earl  of  Marlborough  -,  and  thought  that  he  was 
both  ungratefully  and  unjuftly  perfecuted.  Thefe 
Lords  had  all  the  Jacobites  ready  to  affift  them,  in 
every  thing  that  could  embroil  matters ;  a  great 
many  Whigs,  who  were  difcontented,  and  jealous 
of  the  Miniftry,  joined  with  them  :  They  knew 
that  all  their  murmuring  would  fignify  little,  un- 
lefs  they  could  flop  a  Money-bill :  And,  fince  it 
was  fettled  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  as  a  maxim, 
that  the  Lords  could  not  make  any  alterations  in 
Money-bills  ;  when  the  Bill  for  four  millings  -in 
the  pound  Land-tax  came  up,  they  put  their 
ffcrength  to  carry  a  clauie,  that  the  Peers  lhouid 
tax  themfelves.  And  tho',  in  the  way  in  which 
this  claufe  was  drawn  up,  it  could  not  be  defend- 
ed, yet  they  did  all  that  was  poffible,  to  put  a  ilop 
to  the  Bill  •,  and  with  unufuai  vehemence  preiled 
for  a  delay,  till  a  Committee  mould  be  appointed 
to  examine  Precedents.  This  the  Earl  of  Mul- 
grave prefTed  for  many  hours,  with  a  force  of  Ar- 
gument and  Eloquence,  beyond  any  thing  that  I 
had  ever  heard  in  that  Houfe.  He  infilled  much 
upon  the  dignity  of  Peerage ;  and  made  this, 
which  was  now  propofed,  to  be  fo  main  a  part  of 
that  dignity,  that  he  exhaufted  ail  the  topicks  of 
Rhetorick,  to  convince  the  Lords,  that,  if  they 
yielded  to  this,  they  diverted  themfelves  of  their 
true  greatnefs ;  and  nothing  would  remain,  but 
the  name  and  fhadow  of  a  Peer,  which  was  but  a 
Pageant.  But  after  all  the  pomp  and  heat  of  his 
Oratory,  the  Lords  confidered  the  fafety  of  the 
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Nation,  more  than  the  fhadow  of  a  Privilege  ;  and    1693* 
fo  they  palled  the  Bill. 

Thefe  Lords  alfo  let  on  foot  a  proportions  that 
had  never  been  offered,  but  when  the  Nation  was 
ready  to  break  out  into  Civil  Wars  y  and  that  was, 
that  a  Committee  of  Lords  and  Commons  fhould 
be  appointed  to  confer  together,  concerning  the 
flate  of  the  Nation  :  This  once  begun,  would  have 
grown  in  a  very  fhort  time,  to  have  been  a  Coun-  • 
cil  of  State  ^  and  they  would  foon  have  brought  all 
affairs  under  their  infpeclion  j  but  this  was  fa 
ilrongly  oppofed,  that  it  was  foon  let  fall. 

When  the  Party,  that  was  fet  againfl  the  Court., 
faw  they  could  carry  nothing  in  either  Houfe  of 
Parliament,  then  they  turned  their  whole  flrength 
againfl  the  prefent  Parliament,  to  force  a  di Ablu- 
tion -,  and  in  order  to  that,  they  firft  loaded  it  with 
a  name  of  an  ill  found  •,  and,  whereas  King  Charles's 
Long  Parliament  was  called  the  Penfioner  Parlia- 
ment, they  cailed  this   the  Officer's  Parliament  5 
becaufe  many,  that  had  Commands  in  the  Army, 
were  of  it :    And   the  word,    that  they  gave  out 
among  the  people^  was,  that  we  were   to  be  go- 
verned by  a  (landing  Army,  and  a  fla'nding  Parlia- 
ment.    They  tried  to  carry  a  Bill,  that  render'd 
all  Members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  incapable 
of  places  of  trufl  or  profit ;  fo  that  every  Member 
that  accepted  a  place,  fhould  be  expelled  the  Houfe., 
and  be  incapable  of  being  chofen  again,  to  fit  in 
the  current  Parliament.     The  truth  was,  it  came 
to  be  obferved,  that  fome  got  credit  by  oppofing 
the  Government  -,    and  that  to  filence  them,  they 
were  preferred  :  And  then  they  changed  their  note* 
and  were  as  ready  to  flatter,  as  before  to  find  fault. 
This  gave  a  fpecious  colour  to  thofe,  who  charged 
the  Court  with  defigns  of  corrupting  Members,  or 
at  lead  of  flopping  their   mouths  by  places  and 
penfions.     When  this  Bill   was  fet  on,    it   went 
through  the  Houfe  of  Commons  with  little  or  no 
difficulty  :    Thofe  who  were   in   places  had  not 
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ftrength  and  credit  to  make  great  oppoiition  to  rfc 
they  being  the  perfons  concerned,  and  looked  on 
as  Parties :  And  thofe  who  had  no  places ,-  had  not 
the  courage  to  oppofe  it ;  tor  in  them  it  would 
have  looked  as  an  art  to  recommend  themfelves  to 
one.  So  the  Bill  pafied  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons 2  But  it  was  rejected  by  the  Lords  ;  fince  it 
feemed  to  eftablifh  an  oppofition  between  the 
Crown  and  the  People,  as  if  thofe  who  were  em- 
ployed by  the  one,  could  not  be  trufied  by  the 
other. 

When  this  failed,  another  attempt  was  made  in 
the  Koufe  of  Lords  -,  in  a  Bill  that  was  offered, 
enacting,  That  a  Seffion  of  Parliament  mould  be 
held  every  year,  and  a  new  Parliament  be  Sum- 
moned every  third  year,  and  that  the  prefent  Par- 
liament fhould  be  diffolved  within  a  limited  time* 
The  Statutes,  for  Annual  Parliaments  in  King  Ed- 
ward the  firft,  and  King  Edward  the  third's  time* 
are  well  known.  But  it  is  a  queilion,  whether  the 
fuppofition  "  if  need  be"  falls  upon  the  whole  Act, 
or  only  upon  thofe  words,  "  or  oftner :"  It  is  certain 
thefe  Acts  were  never  obferved  -,  and  the  non -ob- 
servance of  them  was  never  complained  of  as  a 
grievance.  Nor  did  the  famous  Act  in  King 
Charles  the  firft's  tirrie*  carry  the  neceffity  of  hold- 
ing a  SelTion  further,  than  to  once  in  three  years. 
Antiently,  confidering  the  haiie  and  hurry  in 
which  Parliaments  fat,  an  annual  Parliament  might 
be  no  great  inconvenience  to  the  Nation  :  But  by 
reafon  of  the  flow  methods  of  Seffions  now,  an  an- 
nual Parliament  in  times  of  peace  would  become  a 
very  infupportable  greivance.  A  Parliament  of  a 
long  continuance*  feemed  to  be  very  dangerous, 
either  to  the  Crown,  or  to  the  Nation  :  If  the  con- 
juncture, and  their  proceedings,  gave  them  much 
credit,  they  might  grow  very  uneafy  to  the  Crown, 
as  happened  in  King  Charles  the  firft's  time  ;  or 
in  another  Situation  of  affairs,  they  might  be  fo 
practifed  upon  by  the  Court,  that  they  might  give 
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all  the  money,  and  all  the  liberties  of  England  up,  16^3. 
when  they  were  to  have  a  large  fhare  ©f  the  money, 
and  were  to  be  made  the  inftruments  of  Tyranny.; 
as  it  was  like  to  have  been  in  King  Charles  the  le- 
cond's  time.  It  was  likewife  hoped,  that  frequent 
Parliaments  would  put  an  end  to  the  great  expence 
Candidates  put  themfelves  to  in  Elections  ;  and 
that  it  would  oblige  the  Members  to  behave  them- 
felves fo  well,  both  with  relation  to  the  Publick, 
and  in  their  private  deportment,  as  to  recommend 
them  to  their  Electors  at  three  years  end  :  Where- 
as when  a  Parliament  was  to  fit  many  years,  Memr 
bers  covered  with  Privileges  were  apt  to  take  great 
liberties,  forgot  that  they  reprefented  others,  and 
took  care  only  of  themfelves.  So  it  was  thought* 
that  England  would  have  a  truer  Reprefentative* 
when  it  was  chofen  anew  every  third  year,  thari 
when  it  run  on  to  the  end  of  a  Reign.  All  that 
was  objected  againft  this  was,  that  frequent  Elec- 
tions would  make  the  Freeholders  proud  and  in- 
folent,  when  they  knew  that  applications  mull  be 
made  to  them  at  the  end  of  three  years  I  This 
would  eftablifh  a  Faction  in  every  body  of  men* 
that  had  a  right  to  an  Election  ;  and  whereas  now 
an  Election  put  men  to  a  great  charge  all  at  once, 
then  the  charge  mud  be  perpetual  all  the  three 
years,  in  laying  in  for  a  new  Election,  when  it  was 
known  how  foon  it  muil  come  round.  And  as 
for  the  diffolution  of  the  prefent  Parliament,  feme 
Were  for  leaving  it  to  the  general  triennial  claufe* 
that  it  might  ftili  fit  three  years  $  they  thought 
that,  during  fo  critical  a  War,  as  that  in  which 
we  were  now  engaged,  it  was  not  advifable  to  ven- 
ture on  a  new  Election  ;  fince  we  had  fo  many 
among  us,  who  were  fo  ill  affected  to  the  prefent 
Eftabljihment :  Yet  it  was  faid,  this  Parliament 
had  already  fat  three  years  -,  and  therefore,  it  was 
not  confident  with  the  general  reafon  of  the  Act, 
to  let  it  continue  longer.  So  the  Bill  parted  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords :    And  tho*  a  Bill  from  them, 
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1693.   diflblving  a  Parliament,  ftruck  only  at  the  Houfe 
i/Y\=i  of  Commons,  the  Lords  being  ftill  the  fame- men  ; 
lb  that,  upon   that  fmgie  account,  many  thought 
they  would  have  rejected  it,  yet  they    alio  palled 
it,  and  fixed  their  own  dirlbiution  to  the  twenty 
firth  of  March  in  the  next  year ;  {o  that  they  referved 
another  Seffion  to  themfeives.     Tlie  King  let  the 
Bill  lie  for  fome  time  on  the  Table  -,  io  that  mens 
eyes  and  expectations  were  much  fixed  on  the  iiTue 
of  it.     But. in  conclufion,  he  refuied  to  pafs  it  \  fo 
the  Seffion  ended  in  ill  humour.     The  rejecting  a 
Bill,  tho'  an  unqueltionable  right  of  the  Crown, 
Has  been  fo  feldom  practiled,  that  the  two  Houfes 
are  apt  to  think  it  a  hardfhip,  when  there  is  a  Bill 
denied. 
A  Change      But  to  foften  the  diflaite  this  might  otherwife 
in  int  Mi-  give,  the  King  made  confiderable  alterations  in  his 
Minillry.     All  people  were  now  grown  weary  of 
the  Great  Seal's  being  in  Commiffion  :  It  made  the 
proceedings  in  Chancery  to  be  both  more  dilatory, 
and  more  expenlive  :  And  there  were  fuch  excep-. 
tions  made  to  the  Decrees  of  the  Commiffioners, " 
that  Appeals  were  brought  againit  molt  of  them, 
and   frequently   they    were    reverfed.      Sir   John 
Somers  had  now  got  great  reputation,  both  in  his 
Poll  of  Attorney  General,  and  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  :  So  the  Kino;  gave  him  the  Great  Seal. 
He  was  very  learned  in  his  own  Profeffion,  with  a 
great  deal  more  Learning  in  other  Profeffions,  in 
Divinity,    Philofophy,   and    Hiitory.     He    had  a. 
great  capacity  for  bufmefs,  with  an  extraordinary 
temper  *,  for  he  was  fair  and  gentle,  perhaps  to  a 
fault,  conlidering  his  Poit :  So  that  he  had  all  the 
patience   and  foftnefs,  as  well   as  the  juitice  and 
equity,  becoming  a  great  Magiltrate.     He  had  al- 
ways- agreed  in   his  notions  with  the  Whigs'-';  and 
had  (tudied  to  bring  them  to  better  thoughts  of 
the  King,  and   to   a  greater    confidence    in  him.. 
Trenchard  was  made  Secretary  of  State  :  He  had 
been  engaged  far  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  as* 
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was  told  formerly.  He  got  out  of  England,  and  1693. 
lived  fome  years  beyond  Sea,  and  had  a  right  im-  ^^^r^ 
demanding  of  affairs  abroad  :  He  was  a  calm  and 
fedate  man  ;  and  was  much  more  moderate  than 
could  have  been  expected,  fince  he  was  a  leading 
man  in  a  party.  He  had  too  great  a  regard  to 
the  Stars,  and  too  little  to  Religion.  The  bring- 
ing thefe  men  into  thofe  Polls,  was  afcribed  chieily 
to  the  great  credit  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  had 
gained  with  the  King  ;  he  had  now  got  into  his 
confidence,  and  declared  openly  for  the  Whigs. 
Thefe  advancements  had  a  great  effect  on  the  whole 
party  j  and.  brought  them  to  a  much  better  opi- 
nion of  the  King.  A  young  man,  Mr.  Montague, 
a  branch  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester's  family,  be- 
gan to  make  a  great  figure  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, He  was  a  Cornmifnoner  of  the  Treafjry, 
and  loon  afier  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
He  had  great  vivacity  and  cleamefs,  both  of 
thought  and  expreffion :  His  fpirit  was  at  firft 
turned  to  Wit  and  Poetry,  which  he  continued  dill 
to  encourage  in  others,  when  he  applied  himfei'f 
to  more  important  bufinefs.  He  came  to  have 
great  notions,  with  relation  to  all  the  concerns 
of  the  Treafurv,  and  of  the  Publick  Funds,  and 
brought  thofe  matters  into  new  and  better  me- 
thods  :  He  (hewed  the  error  of  giving  money  upon 
remote  Funds,  at  a  vafl  difcount,  and  with  great 
premiums  to  raife  Loans  upon  them;  which  oc- 
cafioned  a  great  out- cry,  at  the  fums  that  were 
given,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  were  much 
fhrunk,  before  they  produced  the  money  that  was 
.expected  from  them.  So  he  prefTed  the  King  to 
infill  on  this  as  a  maxim,  to  have  all  the  money 
Tor  the  fervice  of  a  year,  to  be  railed  within  that 
year. 

But  as  the  employing  thefe  men  had  a  very  good  Fattens 
effect  on  the  King's  affairs,  fo  a  party  came  to  be  a?rra?nftth<* 
now  formed,  that  fludied  to  crofs  and  defeat  every  £oarit 
thing  :  This  was  led  by  Seimour  and  Mufgrave. 
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1693.  The  laft  was  a  Gentleman  of  a  noble  family  in 
Cumberland,  whofe  life  had  been  regular,  and  his 
deportment  grave.  He  had  loft  a  place  in  King 
James's  time  :  For  tho5  he  was  always  a  high  Tory, 
yet  he  would  not  comply  with  his  defigns.  He 
had  indeed,  contributed  much  to  increafe  his  re- 
venue, and  to  offer  him  more  than  he  afked ;  yet 
he  would  not  go  into  the  taking  off  the  Tefts. 
Upon  the  Revolution,  the  place  out  of  which  he 
had  been  turned,  was  given  to  a  man,  that  had  a 
good  fhare  of  merit  in  that  great  event.  This  ali- 
enated him  from  the  King  :  And  he,  being  a  man 
of  good  judgment  and  of  great  experience,  came 
to  be  confidered  as  the  Head  of  the  Party  ;  in 
which  he  found  his  account  fo  well,  that  no  offers 
that  were  made  him,  could  ever  bring  him  over 
£0  the  King's  Interefrs.  Upon  many  critical  oc- 
casions, he  gave  up  fome  important  points,  for 
which  the  King  found  it  neceffary  to  pay  him  very 
Jiberally. 

But  the  Party  of  the  Tories  was  too  inconfide- 
rable  to  have  raifed  a  great  oppofition,  if  a  Body 
pf  Whigs  had  not  joined  with  them  :  Some  of  thefe 
had  fuch  Republican  notions,  that  they  were  much 
fet  againfl:  the  Prerogative  :  And  they  thought  the 
King  was  become  too  fliff  in  maintaining  it: 
Others  were  offended,  becaufe  they  were  not  con-  1 
fidered  nor  preferred,  as  they  thought  they  de- 
ferred. The  chief  pf  thefe  were,  Mr.  Paul  Foley 
and  Mr.  Harley  :  The  firfr.  of  thefe  was  a  younger 
ion  of  one,  who  from  mean  beginnings  had,  'by 
Iron  Works?  raifed  one  of  the  greateft  eflates  that 
liad  been  in  England  in  our  time.  He  was  a 
learned,  tho'  not  a  pradtifmg  Lawyer  ;  and  was  a 
man  of  virtue  and  good  principles,  but  morofe  and 
wilful :  And  he  had  the  affectation  of  palling'  for 
a  great  Patriot,  by  his  conftant  finding  fault  with 
the  Government,  and  venting  an.  ill  humour,  and 
a  bad  opinion  of  the  Court.  Harley  was  a  man 
pf  a  noble  family,  and  very  eminently  learned  ; 
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much  turned  to  Politicks,  and  of  a  reftlefs  Am>   169}. 
bition.     He  was  a  man  of  great  induftry  and  ap-  v-^*v~v/ 
plication  •,  and  knew  forms,  and  the  Records  of 
Parliament  fo  well,  that  he  was  capable  both  of 
lengthening  out,  and  of  perplexing  debates.     No- 
thing could  anlwer  his  afpiring  temper :  So  he  and 
Foley  joined  with  the  Tories  -to  create  jealoufies, 
and  raife    an  oppofition.     They  foon  grew  to  be 
afcle  to  delay  matters  long  %  and  fet  on  foot  fome 
very  uneafy  things,  that  were  popular;  fuch  as  the 
Bili  againft  Parliament-men  being  in  places,  and 
that  for  diffoiving  the  Parliament,  and  for  having 
a  new  one  every  third  year. 

That  which  gave  them  much  ftrength  was,  the 
King's  cold  and  referred  way  :  He  took  no  pains 
to  oblige  thofe  that  came  to  him  -,  nor  was  he  eafy 
of  accefs  :  He  lived  out  of  Town  at  Kenfington  ; 
and  his  chief  Confidents  were  Dutch.  He  took 
no  notice  of  the  Clergy,  and  feemed  to  have  little 
concern  in  the  matters  of  the  Church,  or  of  Re- 
ligion :  And  at  this  time  fome  Atheifts  and  Deiits, 
as  well  as  Socinians,  were  publifhing  Books  againff. 
Religion  in  general,  and  more  particularly  againfl 
the  Myileries  of  our  Faith.  Thefe  expreiled  great 
zeal  for  the  Government ;  which  gave  a  handle  to 
thofe,  who  were  waiting  for  all  advantages,  and 
were  careful  of  increafing  and  improving  them,  to 
fpread  it  all  over  the  Nation,  that  the  King,  and 
thofe  about  him,  had  no  regard  to  Religion,  nor 
to  the  Church  of  England. 

But  now  I  go  on  to  the  tranfaclions  of  this  Sum* 
mer :  The  King  had,  in  his  Speech  to  the  Parlia^ 
ment,  told  them,  he  intended  to  land  a  confidera- 
ble  Army  in  France  this  year.  So  after  the  Sc(- 
fion,  Orders  were  given  for  hiring  a  Fleet  for  Tran* 
fports,  with  fo  great  a  train  of  Artillery,  that  it 
woujd  have  fervedan  Army  of  forty  thou  fan  d  men. 
This  was  very  acceptable  to  the  whole  Nation^ 
who  loved  an  active  War  *,  and  were  very  uneafy 
X-o  fee  fo  much  money  paid,  and  fo  little-  done  wkh 
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1.693.  *c :  -^ut  a^  t^s  wen^  off  without  any  effect,     Tha 
*- — v~^  French  had   attempted  t;his  Winter  the  Siege  of 
pi    1?'"  Rhinfeldt,  a  place  of  no  great  confequence.     But 
'  -Mi    "'  it  lay  upon  the  Rhine,  not  far  from  Coblentz  ;  and 
by  it  Franconia  would  have  been  open  to  them. 
They  could  not  cut  off  the  communication  by  the. 
Rhine  \  fo  that  freih  fupplies  of  men  and  provi* 
fions  were  every  day  fent  to  them,  by  the  care  of 
the  Landgrave  of  HefTe,  who  managed  the  matter 
with  fuch  iuccefs,  that  after  a  fortnight's  flay  be- 
fore it,  the  French  were  forced  to  raife  the  Siege  j 
which  was  a  repnlfe  fo  feldorn  given  them,  that 
upon  it  fome  faid>  they  were   then  feniible   that; 
Louvoy  was  dead.     The"  French  had  alfo  made 
another  attempt  upon  Huy,  of  a  fhorter  continu- 
ance, "but  with  the  like  fuccefs.     The  Campaign 
was  opened  with  great  Pomp  in  Flanders  -,  for  the 
King  of  France  came  thither  in  perfon,   accompa- 
nied by  the  Ladies  of  the  Court,  which  appeared 
the  more  ridiculous,  fince  there  was  no  Queen  at 
the  head  of  them  ;  uniefs  Madam  de  Maintenon 
was  to  be  taken    for  one,  to  whom  refpects  were 
indeed  paid  with   more  fubmiffion,   than  is  com- 
monly done  to    Queens  ^  fo  that  w7hat  might  be 
wanting  in  the  outward  ceremony,  was  more  than 
ballanced  by   the  real  authority  that  fhe  had.     It 
was  given  out,  that  the  King  of  France,  after  he 
had  amufed  the  King  for  fome  days,  intended  to 
have  turned  either  to  Bruffels  on  the  one  hand,  or 
to  Liege  on  the  other.     In  the   mean    while  the 
JFrench  were  working  on  the  Dutch^  by  their  fecref: 
practices,  to    make  them   hearken    to   a   feparate 
Peace  :  And  the  ill  humour  that  had  appeared  in 
the  Parliament  of  England  againft  them,  was  an 
argument  much  made  ufe  pf,  to  convince  them  how 
Jitile  ground  they  had  to  truft  to  their  Alliance  with, 
JLngland  :  So  that,  as  French  practices  had  railed 
this  ill  humour  among  us,  they  made  now  this  ufe 
of  it,  to  break  our  mutual  confidence,  and  by  con- 
fluence pur  Alliance  with  the  States.     The  Kin« 
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made  great  hade,  and  brought  his  Army  much  1693. 
fooner  together  than  the  French  expected  :  He  ^-~v— -* 
encamped  at  Park  near  Louvain  ♦,  by  which  he 
broke  all  the  French  meafures  :  For  he  lay  equally 
well  polled  to  rekeve  Bruffels  or  Liege.  It  was 
grown  the  more  neceflary  to  take  care  of  Liege  *, 
beoaufe  tho'  the  Biihop  was  true  to  the  Allies,  yet 
there  was  a  faction  formed  among  the  Capitulators, 
to  offer  themfeives  to  the  French  ;  but  the  Garri- 
fon  adhered  to  the  Biihop  :  And  now,  when  fo 
great  an  Army  lay  near  them,  they  broke  the  mea- 
lures  which  that  faction  had  taken.  The  French 
King,  feeing  that  the  practices  of  treachery,  on 
which  he  chiefly  relied,  fucceeded  fo  ill,  refolved 
not  to  venture  him felf  in  any  dangerous  enterprise  -, 
fo  he  and  the  Ladies  went  back  to  Verfailies. 

The  Dauphin,  with  a  great  part  of  the  Army,  Affairs  iq 
was  fent  to  make  head  againil  the  Germans,  who  the  raI1* 
had  brought  an   Army  together,  commanded  by  ?!*  T 
the  Elector  of  .Saxony,  the  Landgrave  of  Helie, 
and  the  Prince  of  Baden :  The  Germans  moved 
flowly,  and  were  retarded  by  fome  difputes  about 
the  Command :  So  that  the  French  came  on  tQ 
Heidelberg,  before  they  were  ready  to   cover  it. 
The  Town  could  make  no  long  refiltance  %  but  it 
was  too  fobn  abandoned  by  a  timorous  Governor. 
The  French  were  not  able  to  hinder  the  conjunction 
of  the  Germans,  tho'  they  endeavoured  it  j  they 
advanced  towards  them.     And  tho'  the  Dauphin 
was  much  fuperior  in  numbers,  and  ftudied  to  force 
them  to  action,  yet  they  kept  clofe  -,  and  he  did 
riot  think  fit  to  attack  them  in  their  Camp.     The 
French  raifed  great  contributions  in  the  Wirtern- 
berg  •,  but  no  action  happened  on   the  Rhine  all 
this  Campaign.     The  French  had  better   fuccefs 
and  lefs  oppofition  in  Catalonia :  They  took  Rofes, 
and  advanced  to  Barcelona,  expecting  their  Fleet, 
which  was  to  have  bombarded  it  from  the  Sea, 
while  their  Army  attacked  it  by  Land.     This  put- 
all  Spain  under  a  great  confternation  :  The  deflgri 
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1693.  of  this  Invafion  was,  to  force  them  to  treat  of  a 
«* — v~^  feparate  Peace  ;  while  they  felt  themfelves  fo  vi- 
goroufly  attacked,  and  faw  that  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  refift. 
Affairs  in  Affairs  in  Piedmont  gave  them  a  feafonable  re- 
Piedmcnt.  lief:  The  Duke  of  Savoy's  motions  were  fo  flow, 
that  it  feemed,  both  fides  were  refolved  to  lie  upon 
the  defenfive.  The  French  were  very  weak  there, 
and  they  expected  to  be  as  weakly  oppofed.  But 
in  the  end  of  July,  the  Duke  began  to  move  :  And 
he  obliged  Catinat  to  retire  with  his  fmall  Army, 
having  made  him  quit  fome  of  his  Polls.  And 
then  he  formed  the  Siege  of  St.  Bridget,  a  fort  that 
lay  above  Pignerol,  and,  as  was  believed,  might 
command  it.  After  twelve  days  Siege,  the  French 
abandoned  it,  and  he  was  matter  of  it.  But  he 
was'  not  furnifhed  for  undertaking  the  Siege  of  Pig- 
nerol ;  and  fo  the  Campaign  went  off  in  Marches 
and  Countermarches  :  But  in  the  end  of  it,  Cati- 
nat, having  increafed  his  Army  by  fome  detach- 
ments, came  up  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  T  hey  en- 
gaged at  OrbafTon,  where  the  honour  of  the  ac- 
tion, but  with  that  the  greateft  lofs,  fell  to  the 
French  :  For  tho5  they  carried  it  by  their  num- 
bers, their  bodies  being  lefs  fpent  and  fuller,  yet 
the  refinance  that  was  made  was  fuch,  that  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  gained  more  in  his  reputation,  than 
he  fufxered  by  the  lofs  of  the  day. 
The  Bat-  The  two  Armies  lay  long  in  Flanders,  watching 
tleofLan  one  another's  motions,  without  coming  to  action, 
den.  jn  Ju]y9  Luxemburg  went  to  befiege  Huy,  and 
carried- it  in  two  or  three  days.  The  King  moved 
that  way,  on  defign  either  to  raife  the  Siege,  or  to 
force  a  Battle.  Thofe  in  Huy  did  not  give  him 
time  to  come  to  their  relief:  And  Luxemburg 
made  a  feint  towards  Liege,  which  obliged  the 
King  to  fend  fome  Battalions  to  reinforce  the  Gar- 
rifon  of  that  Place.  He  had  alfo  fent  another  great 
detachment,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  to  force  the  French  Lines3  and  to  put  their 
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Country  under  Contribution-,  which  he  executed    1693. 
with  great  fuccefs,  and  raifed  above  four  millions.  v*v~0 
Luxemburg  thought  this  was  an   advantage  not 
to  be  loft  :  So  that,  as  foon  as  he  had  received  Or- 
ders from  the  King  of  France  to  attack  the  King 
jn  his  Camp,  he  came  up  to  him  near  Landen, 
upon  the  River  Gitte.     He  was  about  double  the 
.King's  number,  chiefly  in  Korfe.    The  King  might 
liave  lecured  himfelf  from  all  attacks,,  by  paffing 
the  River  :  And  his  conduct  in  not  doing  it,  was 
much  cenfured,  confidering  his  ftrength,  and  the 
Enemy's.     He  chofe  rather  to  Hay  for  them  -,  but 
fent  away  the  Baggage  and  heavy  Cannon  to  Mechr 
Jin  \  and  fpent  the  whole  night  in  planting  Batte- 
ries,   and    cafting   up    Retrenchments.       On  the 
twenty  ninth  of ;  July,  the  French  began  their  at- 
tack, early  in   the  morning,   and   came   on  with 
great  refolution,  tho'  the  King's  Cannon  did  great; 
execution:  They  were  beat  off,  with  the  lols  of 
many  Officers  in  feveral  attacks  :  Yet  they  came 
ftill  on  with  frefh  Bodies^    till  at  laft,  after  an 
action  of  feven  or   eight  hours  continuance,  they 
broke  through,  in  a  place  where  there  was  fuch  a 
Body  of  German  and  Spanifh  Horfe,  that  the  Army 
on   no   fide   was  thought   lefs   in  danger.     Thefe 
Troops  gave  way  •,  and  fo  the  French  carried  the 
honour  of  the  day,  and  were  matters  both  of  the 
King's  Camp  and  Cannon  :  But  the  King  parted 
the  river,  and  cut  the  bridges,  and  lay  fecure  out 
of  reach.     He  had   fupported   the   whole  action 
with  fo  much  courage,  and  fo  true  a  judgment, 
that  it  was  thought,  he  got  more  honour  that  day, 
than  even  when  he  triumphed  at  the  Bqyne.     He 
charged  himfelf  in  feveral  places  :  Many  were  mot 
round  about  him,  with  the  Enemies  Cannon  :  One 
mufket-fhot  carried  away   part  of  his  fcarf,  and 
another  went  through  his  hat,  without  doing  him 
any  harm.     The  French  loft   fo  many  men,  and 
fuffered  ib  much,  in  the  feveral  onfets   they   had 
made,,  that  they  were  not  able  to  purlue  a  Victory, 
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1693.   which  coft  them  fo  dear.     We   loft  in  all  about 
v^-v~»  7C00  :  Aftd  among  thefe,  there  was  fcarce  an  Offi- 
cer of  note ;  only  the  Count  de  Solms  had  his  Leg 
mot  off  by  a  Cannon  Ball,  of  which  he  died  in  a 
few  hours.     By  all  the  accounts   that  came  from 
France,  it  appeared,  that  the  French  had  loft  dou- 
ble the  number,  with  a  vaftly  greater  proportion  of 
Officers.     The  King's  behaviour,  during  the  Bat- 
tle, and  in   the  retreat,  was  much  magnified  by 
the  Enemy*  as  well  as  by  his  own  fide.     The  King 
of  France  was  reported  to  have  faid  upon  it,  that 
Luxemburg's  behaviour  was  like  the  Prince  of 
Conde's,  but  the  King's  like  M.  Turenne's.     His 
Army  was,  in  a  few  days,  as  ftrong  as  ever,  by  re- 
calling the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,.  and  the  Battal- 
lions  he  had  fent  to  Liege,  and  forne  other  Bodies 
that  he  drew   out  of  Garrifons.     And  the  reft  of 
the  Campaign  pail  over,  without  any  other  action  j 
only   at  the  end'  of  it,  after  the  King  had  left  the 
Army,   Charleroy  was  befieged   by  the  French  : 
Charleroy  The  Country  about  it  had   been  fo  eat  up,  that  it 
taken  by   Was  not  pofTible  to  fubfift  an  Army,  that  might 
pie    .       have  been  brought   to  relieve  it :  The  Garrifon 
made  a  brave  refiftance,  and  held  out  a  month  -9 
but  it  was  taken  at  laft. 
Attemps       Thus  the  French  triumphed  every  where  :  But 
jnaie  for  their  fucceifes  were  more  than  ballanced   by  two 
^Peace.     bacj  harveftss  that  came  fucceffively  one  after  ano- 
ther :  They  had  aifo  fuffered   much  in  their  vin- 
tage •,  fo  that   they  had   neither   bread  nor  wine. 
Great  diligence  was  ufed  to  bring  in  Corn  from  aH 
parts  •,  and  ftrict  Orders  were  given  by  that  Court, 
for  regulating  the  price  of  it,  and  for  fumifhing 
their  Markets  :  There  was  alio  a  liberal  diftribu- 
tion  ordered  by  that  King,  for  the   relief  of  the 
poor.     But  mifery  will  be  mifery  ftijl,  after  all  pof- 
fible care  to  alleviate  it  :  Great  multitudes  perifh- 
ed  for  want,  and  the  whole  Kingdom  fell  into  an 
extream  poverty :  So   that  all  the  pomp  of  their 
Victories  coold   not  make  them  eafy  at  home, 
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They  tried  all  poiTible  methods  for  bringing  about 
a  general  Peace  -,  or  if  that  failed,  for  a  feparate 
Peace  with  fome  of  the  Confederates  :  But  there 
was  no  difpofition  in  any  of  them  to  hearken  to 
it  \  nor  could  they  engage  the  Northern  Crowns  to 
offer  their  mediation.  Some  fteps  were  indeed 
made  ;  for  they  offered  to  acknowledge  the  prefent 
Government  of  England  :  But  in  all  other  points, 
their  demands  were  flill  fo  high,  that  there  was  no 
profpect  of  a  juft  Peace,  till  their  affairs  mould 
have  brought  them  to  an  humbler  pofture. 

But  while  the  Campaign,  in  all  its  fcenes,  was  Our  Af- 
thus  unequal  and  various,  the  French,  tho'  much  fairs  at 
weaker  at  Sea,  were  the  moll  fuccefsful  there : 
And  tho'  we  had  the  fuperior  ftrength,  we  were 
very  unprofperous ;  and  by  our  ill  conduct  we  loft 
much,  both  in  our  honour  and  intereft,  on  that 
Element.  The  great  difficulty  that  the  French 
were  under  in  their  Marine  was,  by  reafon  of  their 
two  great  Ports,  Breft  and  Toulon  \  and  from  the 
bringing  their  Fleets  together,  and  fending  them 
back  again.  The  danger  they  ran  in  that,  and  the 
delays  that  it  put  them  under,  were  the  chief  occa- 
fions  of  their  lolfes  laft  year:  But.thefe  were,  in  a 
great  meafure,  made  up  to  them  now.  We  were 
lending  a  very  rich  Fleet  of  Merchant  Ships  to  the 
Mediterranean,  which  was  valued  at  many  mil- 
lions :  Some  of  thefe  had  lain  ready  a  year  and  a 
half,  waiting  for  a  Convoy,  but  were  ftiil  put  off 
by  new  delays ;  nor  could  they  obtain  one  after 
R Uriel's  Vi&ory,  tho*  we  were  then  Maflers  at 
Sea.  They  were  promifed  a  great  one  in  Winter, 
The  number  of  the  Merchant  Ships  did  ilili  in- 
creafe*,  fo  that  the  Convoy,  which  was  at  firft 
defigned,  was  not  thought  equal  to  the  riches  of 
the  Fleet,  and  to  the  danger  they  might  run  by 
Ships,  that  might  be :  fent  from  Toulon  to  inter-* 
cept  them.  The  Court  of  France  was  watching 
this  carefully. :  A  Spy  among  the  Jacobites  gave 
advice,  that  certain  Perfons  lent  from  Scotland  to 
2  France* 
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1693.  France,  to  fhew  with  how  fmall  a  force  they  migh* 
\S~\  nj  make  themfelves  Mailers  of  that  Kingdom,  had 
hopes  given  them  for  fome  time  :  Upon  which  fe- 
veral  military  men  went  to  Lancafhire  and  Nor- 
thumberland, to  fee  what  could  be  expected  from 
thence,  if  commotions  mould  happen  in  Scotland. 
But  in  February  the  French  faid,  they   could  not 
do  what  was  expected  :  And  the  Scotch  Agents 
were  told,  that  they  were  obliged  to  look  after  the 
Smirna  Fleet ;  which  they  reckoned  might  be  of 
more  confequence,  than   even  the  carrying  Scot- 
land could  be.     The  Fleet  was  ready  in  February* 
but  new  excufes  were  again  made  ;  for  it  was  faid, 
the  Convoy  muil  be  increafed  to  twenty  Men  of 
War:  Rook  was    to  command  it:  A  new  delay 
was  likewife  put  in,  on  the  pretence  of  flaying  for 
advice  from  Toulon,  whether  the  Squadron  that 
was  laid  up  there,  was  to  lie  in  the  Mediterranean 
this  year,  or  to  come  about  to  Brefl.     The  Mer- 
chants were  very  uneafy  under  thofe  delays  ;  fince 
the  charge  was  like  to  eat  up  the  profit  of  the 
Voyage :  But  no  difpatch  could  be  had  •,  and  very 
probable  reafons  were  offered  to  juflify  every  new 
retardment.     The  French  Fleet  had  gone  early  out 
of  Toulon,  on  defign  to  have  deilroyed  the  Spa- 
nifh  Fleet,  which  lay  in  the  Bay  of  Puzzok) :  But 
they  lay   fo  fafe  there,  that  the  French  faw  they 
could  not  fucceed  in  any  attempt  upon  them  :  Af- 
terwards they  flood  oft  to  the  Ccafl  of  Catalonia, 
to  affifl  their  Army,  which  was  making  fome  Con- 
quefls  there.     Yet  thefe  wrere  only  feints  to  amuie 
and  to  cover  their  true  defign.     The  Fleet  at  Brefl 
failed  away  from  thence  fo  fuddenly.,  that  they  were 
neither  compleatly    manned   nor  victualled  ;  and 
they  came   to  Lagos  Bay  in  Algarve.     Tenders 
were  fent  after  them,  with  the  neceffary  Comple- 
ment of  men  and  provifions :  This  fudden  and  un- 
provided motion  of  the  French  Fleet,  looked  as 
if  fome  fecret  advice  had  been  fent  from  England, 
acquainting  them  with,  our  defigns.     But,  at  the 
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Secretary's  office,  not  only   there  was  no  Intelli- 
gence  concerning  their  Fleet,  but  when   a   Ship 
came  in,  that  brought  the  news  of  their  having 
failed  from  Bred,  they  were   not  believed.     Our 
main  Fleet  failed  out  into  the  Sea,  for  fome  leagues 
with  Rook,  and  the  Merchant  Ships :  And  when 
they  thought  they  were  out  of  danger,  they  came 
back.     Rook  was  unhappy  in  that,  which,  upon 
any  other  occafion,  would  have  been  a  great  hap- 
pinefs :  He  had  a  fair  and  a  ftrong  gale  of  wind  ; 
fo  that   no  advice  fent  after  him  could  overtake 
him  :  Nor  did  he  meet  with  any  Ships  at  Sea,  that 
could  give  him  notice  of  the  danger  that  lay  be- 
fore him.     Fie  doubled  the  Cape  of  St.  Vincent, 
and  had  almoit  fallen  in  with  the  French  Fleet, 
before  he  was  aware  of  it.     He  dreamed  of  no  dan- 
ger, but  from  the  Toulon  Squadron,  till  he  took 
a  Fire-fhip  -,  the  Captain  whereof  endeavoured  to 
deceive  him,  by  a  falfe  ftory,  as  if  there  had  been! 
only  fifteen  men  of  War  lying  at  Lagos,  that  in- 
tended to  join  D'Efhrees.     The  Merchants  were 
for  going  on,  and  believed  the  information  :  They 
were  confirmed  in  this,  by  the  diforder  the  French 
Teemed  to  be  in  j  for  they  were,  cutting  their  ca- The 
bles,  and  drawing  near  the  Shore.     The  truth  was,  Turky 
when  they  faw  Rook's  Fleet,  they  apprehended,      ™  ™  n_ 
by  their  numbers,  that  the  whole  Fleet  of  Eng-  ger. 
land  was  coming  towards  them  :  And  indeed  had 
they  come  fo  far  with  them,  here  was  an  occafion 
offered,  which  perhaps   may  not  be  found  again 
in  an  Age,  of  deflroying  their  whole  ilrength  at 
Sea.     But  as  the  French  foon  perceived  their  er- 
ror, and   were  forming   themfelves  into  a   Line, 
Rook  faw  his  error  likewife,  and  flood  out  to  Sea, 
while  the  Merchants   fled,  as  their   fears   drove, 
them  •,  a  great  many  of  them  flicking  ftill  clofe  to 
him:    Others  failed   to  Cadiz,  and  fome  got  to 
Gibraltar  ;  And  inftead  of  purfuing  their  Voyage, 
put  in  there :    Some  Ships  were  burnt  or   funk, 
and  a  very  fmall  number  was  taken  by  the  French. 
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i6q^.   They  did  not  puriue  Rook,  but  let  him  fail  away 
^^V^w  to  the  Maderas  -,  and  from   thence   he  came,  firft 
to  Kinfale,  and  then  into  England.     The  French 
tried  what  they  could  do  upon  Cadiz  ->  but  found 
that  it  was  not  practicable.     They  came   next  to 
Gibraltar,  where  the  Merchants  funk   their  Ships, 
to  prevent  their  falling   into  their  hands :  From 
thence  they  failed  along  the  Coaft  of  Spain,  and 
burnt  fome  Englifh  and  Dutch  Ships,  that  were 
lying  at  Malaga,  Alicant,  and  in  fome  other  places. 
They  hoped  to  have  deftroyed  the  Spanifh  Fleet  *, 
but  they  put  in  at  Port-Marion,  where  they  were 
.   fafe.     At  length,  after  a  very  glorious  Campaign, 
the  French  came  back  to  Toulon.     It  is  certain, 
if  Tourviile  had  made  ufe  of  all  his  advantages, 
and  had  executed  the  defi6n,  as  well  as  it  was  pro- 
jected, he  might  have  done  us    much  mifchief  i 
Few  of  our  Men  of  War,  or  Merchant-men,  could 
have  got  out  of  his  hands.     The  lofs  fell  heavier! 
on  the  Dutch  :  The  Voyage  was  quite  loft  ;  and 
the  difgrace  of  it  was  vifible  to  the  whole  World, 
and  very  fenfible  to  the  trading  part  of  the  Nation. 
Great jea-      The  appearances  were  fuch,   that  it  was  gene- 
loufies  of  rajjy  furmifed,  our  Counfels  were  betrayed.    The 
thekmg  s  secretarv  ^^  attended  on  the  Admirals,  was  much 
iuipected,  and  charged    with  many  things  :  But 
the  fufpicions  rofe  high,  even   as  to  the  Secretary 
of  State's  ofBce.     It  was  faid,  that  our  Fleet  was 
kept  in  port,  till  the  French  were  laid  in  their  way  5 
and  was  then  ordered  to  fail,  that  it  might  fall  in- 
to  their  hands.     Many  particulars  were  laid  to- 
gether, which  had  filch  colours,  that  it  was  not 
to  be  wondred  at,  if  they  created  jealoufy,  efpeci- 
ally  in   minds  fumciently  prepared  for  it.     Upon 
enquiry  it  appeared,  that  feveral  of  thofe,  who,  for 
the  iaft  two  years,  were  put  in  the  fubaltern  em- 
ployments, through  the  Kingdom,  did  upon  many 
occasions,  fbew  a  difarTeclion  to  the  Government, 
and  talked"  and  a£bed.  like.  Enemies.     Our  want  of 
intelligence  of  the  motions  of  the  French,  while 
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they  feemcd  to  know  every  thing  that  we  either  1663, 
did,  or  defigned  to  do,  call  a  heavy  reproach  upon  ^v>^, 
our  Minifters,  who  were  now  broke  fo  in  pieces* 
that  they  acted  without  union  or  concert :  Every 
one  ftudied  to  juftify  himfelf*  and  to  throw  the 
blame  on  others  :  A  good  fhare  of  this  was  caft 
on  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  :  The  Marquis  of 
Caermarthen  was  much  fufpected  :  The  Earl  of 
Rochefter  began  now  to  have  great  credit  with  the 
Queen  ;  and  feemed  to  be  fo  violently  fet  againft 
the  Whigs,  that  they  looked  for  dreadful  things 
from  him,  if  he  came  again  to  govern  :  For,  be- 
ing naturally  warm,  and  apt  to  heat  himfelf  in 
company,  he  broke  out  into  Sallies,  which  were  . 
carried  about,  and  began  to  create  jealoufies*  evert 
of  the  Queen  herfelf, 

I  was  in   fome  fort  anfwerable   for  this  i  For* 
when  the  Queen  came  into  England*  fiie  was  fo 
poffeffed  againfr.  him*  that  he  tried  all  his  Friends 
and  Intereft  in  the  Court*  to  be  admitted  to  clear 
himfelf,  and  to  recover  her  favour*  but  all  in  vain  1 
for  they  found  her  fo  alienated  from  him*  that  no 
perfon  would  undertake  it.     Upon  that  he  addref- 
fed  himfelf  to  me  :  I  thought  that,  if  he  came  into 
the  fervice  of  the  Government*  his  relation  to  the 
Queen  would  make  him  firm  and  zealous  for  it : 
And  I  ferved  him  fo  effectually*  that  the  Queen 
laid  afide  all  her  refentments,  and   admitted  him* 
by  degrees,  into  a  high  meafure  of  favour  and  con- 
fidence.    1  quickly  faw  my  error  |  and  he  took 
pains  to  convince  me  effectually  of  it  :  For  he  was 
no  fooner  poffeffed  of  her  favour,   than  he  went 
into  an  intereft,  very  different   from  what  I  be- 
lieved he  would  have  purfued.     He  talked  againfl 
all  favour  to  Diffenters,  and  for  fetting  up  the  no- 
tions of  Perfecution  and  Violence,  which  he  had  fo 
much  promoted  in  King  Charles's  time,  and  pro- 
feffed  himfelf  an  enemy  to  the  prefent  Bimops,  and 
to  the  methods  they  were  taking,  of  preaching  and 
vifuing  their  DiocefeSj  of  obliging  the  Clergy  to 
Vol.  Ill,  M  attend 
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1603.  attend  more  carefully  to  their  Functions,  and  of  en-* 
v-*-\~^>  deavouring  10  gain  the  Ditfenters  by  gentle  and 
calm  methods. 
The  State      The  King 'had  left  the  matters  of  the  Church 
?*.   ^e       wholly  in  the  Queen's  hands.     He  found  he  could 
?Pd  not  refill  Importunities,  which  were  not  only  vex- 

Chiwc\  atious  to  him,  but  had  drawn  preferments  from 
him,  which  he  came  foon  to  fee  were  ill  bellowed  r 
So  he  devolved  that  care  to  the  Queen,  which  fhe 
managed  with  Uriel  and  religious  prudence.  She 
declared  openly  againft  the  preferring  of  thofe,  who 
put  in  for  themi elves ;  and  took  care  to  inform 
herfelf  particularly  of  the  merits  of  fueh  of  the 
Clergy,  as  were  not  fo  much  as  known  at  Court, 
nor  uling  any  methods  to  get  themfelves  recom- 
mended :  So  that  we  had  reafon  to  hope,  that,  if 
this  courfe  fhould  be  long  continued,  it  would  pro- 
duce a  great  change  in  the  Church,  and  in  the  tern- 
per  of  the  Clergy.  She  consulted  chiefly  with  the 
'Archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  whom  fhe  favoured 
and  fupported  in  a  mod  particular  manner.  She 
faw  what  need  there  was  of  it  :  For  a  party  was 
formed  asmrlft  him,  who  fee  themfelves  to  cenfure 

(ST  -* 

every  thing  he  did.  It  was  a  melancholy  thing  to 
confider  that,  tho?  we  never  faw  an  Archbilhop 
before  him,  apply  hvmfeli  fo  entirely,  without  par- 
tiality or  biafs,  to  ali  the  concerns  of  the  Church 
and  Religion,  as  he  did  •,  and  th^t  the  Queen's 
heart  was  fet  on  promoting  them,  yet  fuch  an  evil 
ipirit  fhould  feem  to  be  let  loofe  upon  the  Clergy. 
They  complained  of  every  thing  that  was  done, 
if  it  was  not  in  their  own  way:  And  the  Arch- 
bilhop bore  the  blame  of  alL  He  did  not  enter 
into  any  clofe  correfpondence,  or  the  concerting 
.meafures  with  the  Minillry,  but  lived  much  ab- 
flracled  from  them  :  So  they  fludied  to  deprefs 
him  all  they  could.  This  made  a  great  impreffion 
upon  him.  He  grew  very  uneafy  in  his  great  Poll : 
We  were  a!!  foon  convinced,  that  there  was  a  fort 
of  Clergymen  among  us,  that  would  never  be  fa- 
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tisfied,  as  Jong  as  the  Toleration  was  continued  :  1693. 
And  they  feemed  refolved  to  give  it  out,  that  the  * 
Church  was  in  danger,  till  a  profecution  of  Dii - 
fenters  ihould  be  again  fet  on  foot  :  Nor  could 
they  look  at  a  man  with  patience,  or  fpeak  of  him 
with  temper,  who  did  not  agree  with  them  in  thefe 
things.  The  Bifhops  fell  under  the  difpleafure  of 
the  Whigs,  by  the  methods  they  took,  not  only 
of  protecting,  but  of  preferring  fome  of  thefe  men, 
hoping  by  that  means  both  to  have  foftened  them 
and  their  friends  :  But  they  took  their  preferments, 
as  the  rewards  that  they  fuppofed  were  due  to  their 
merit ;  and  they  employed  the  credit  and  autho- 
rity which  their  preferments  brought  them,  wholly 
againft  thofe  to  whom  they  owed  them.  1  he 
Whigs  were  much  turned  againft  the  King ;  and 
were  not  pleafed  with  thofe  who  had  left  them, 
when  they  were  fo  violent  in  the  beginning  of  this 
Reign  :  And  it  was  a  hard  thing,  in  fuch  a  divided 
time,  to  refolve  to  be  or  no  party,  fince  men  of  that 
temper  are  pufhed  at  by  many,  and  protected  by 
no  fide.  Of  this  we  had  many  inftances  at  that 
time  :  And  I  myfelf  had  fome  very  fenfible  ones  ; 
but  they  are  too  inconfiderable  to  be  mentioned;. 
In  this  bad  ftate  we  were,  when  a  Seftion  of  Par- 
liament came  on  with  great  apprehenfions,  occa- 
fioned  by  our  ill  fuccefs,  and  by  the  King's  tem- 
per, which  he  could  no  way  conftrain,  or  render 
more  complaifant,  but  chiefly  from  the  difpofition 
jf  mens  minds,  which  was  practifed  on  with  great 
hnduftry,  by  the  enemies  of  the  Government,  who 
»vere  driving  on  Jealoufies  daily. 

A  Parliament  had  been  fummoned  in  Ireland  by  48fiJVs 
:he  Lord  Sidney  :  But  they  met  full  of  difcontent,  fre?W 
I  md  were  difpofed  to  find  fault  with  every  thing, 
J  And  there  was  too  much  matter  to  work  upon  : 
[  7or  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  apt  to  excufe  or  jufti- 
ny  thofe,  who  had  the  addrefs  to  infinuate  them- 
fj elves  into  his  favour  :  So  that  they  were  difmiifrd, 
l before  they  brought  their  Bills  to  perfection,     The 
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Englifli  ia  Ireland  thought  the  Government  fa- 
voured the  Irifh  too  much  ^  fome  faid,  this  was  the 
effect  of  Bribery,  whereas  others  thought,  it  was 
necefTary  to  keep  the  in  fafe  from  the  profecutions 
of  the  Englifh,  who  hated  them,  and  were  much 
-  fharpned  againit  them.  The  protecting  the  Irifh 
was  indeed  in  fome  fort  necefTary,  to  keep  them 
from  breaking  out,  or  from  running  over  to  the 
French  :  But  it  was  very  plain,  that  the  Irifh  were 
Irifh  ftill,  enemies  to  the  Enaliih  Nation,  and  to 
the  prefent  Government :  So  that  all  kindnefs 
fhewed  them,  beyond  what  was  due  in  ftrict  juftice, 
was  the  cherifhing  an  inveterate  enemy.  There 
were  alio  great  complaints  of  an  ill  Adminiftrati- 
cn,  chiefly  in  the  Revenue,  in  the  pay  of  the  Ar- 
my, and  in  the  embezzelling  of  Stores.  Ofthefes 
much  noife  was  made  in  England,  which  drew 
AddreiTes  from  both  Houfes  of  Parliament  to  the 
King,  which  were  very  invidioufly  penned :  Every 
particular  being  feverely  aggravated.  So  the  King 
called  back  the  Lord  Sidney,  and  put  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  into  three  Lords  Juflices  •,  Lore 
Capel,  Brother  to  the  Earl  of  Effex,  Sir  Cyril 
Wyche,  and  Mr.  Duncomb.  When  they  were 
fent  from  Court,  the  Queen  did  very  earnestly  re- 
commend to  their  care,  the  reforming  of  many  dis- 
orders, that  were  prevailing  in  that  Kingdom: 
For,  neither  had  the  late  deftructive  War,  out  of 
which  they  were  but  beginning  to  recover  them- 
feives,  nor  their  poverty,  produced  thofe  effects 
that  might  have  been  well  expected. 
The    '  The  ftate  of  Ireland  leads  me  to  infert  here  a  ve- 

Queen's    ry  particular  inftance  of  the  Queen's  pious  care,  ir 
Stn&ndk,  tne  difpofing  of  Bifhcpricks :  Lord  Sidney  was  f( 

rdi!^0  ^ar  engaged  i11  tne  interefi  of  a  great  Family  o 
Ireland,  that  he  was  too  eafily  wrought  on,  to  re 
commend  a  Branch  of  it  to  a  vacant  See.  The  re 
prefentation  was  made  with  an  undue  character  o 
the  perfon  :  So  the  Queen  granted  it.  But  whei 
fhe  underftood,  that  he  lay  under  a  very  bad  cha 
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rafter,  fhe  wrote  a  letter,  in  her  own  hand,  to 
Lord  Sidney,  letting  him  know  what  (lie  had  heard, 
and  ordered  him  to  call  for  nxlrifh  Biihops,  whom 
me  named  to  him,  and  to  require  them  to  certify- 
to  her  their  opinion  of  that  perfon  :  They  all  agreed, 
that  he  laboured  under  an  ill  fame  :  And,  till  that 
was  examined  into,  they  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
promote  him  i  fo  that  matter  was  kx  fall.  1  do 
not  name  the  perfon  •,  for  I  intend  not  to  leave  a 
blemifh  on  him  :  But  fet  this  down  as  an  Example, 
fit  to  be  imitated  by  Chriftian  Princes. 

Another  effect  of  the  Queen's  pious  care  of  the 
Souls  of  her  people  wTas  finifhed  this  year,  after  it 
had  been  much  oppofed,  and  long  flopped.  Mr. 
Blair,  a  very  worthy  man,  came  over  Irom  Virgi- 
nia, with  a  proportion  for  erecting  a  College  there. 
In  order  to  which,  he  had  fet  on  foot  a  voluntary 
Subfcription,  which  arofe  to  a  great  Sum  :  And  he 
found  out  fome  branches  of  the  Revenue  there, 
that  went  ail  into  private  hands,  without  being 
brought  into  any  pubiick  account,  with  which  a 
Free-School  and  College  might  be  .well  endowed. 
The  Englifh  born  there  were,  as  he  faid,  capable 
of  every  thing,  if  they  were  provided  with  the 
means  of  a  good  education  •,  and  a  foundation  of 
this  kind  in  Virginia,  that  lay  in  the  middle,  be- 
tween our  Southern  and  Northern  Plantations, 
might  be  a  common  Nurfery  to  them  all  ^  and  put 
the  people  born  there,  in  a  way  of  further  im- 
provement. Thofe  concerned  in  the  management 
of  the  Plantations,  had  made  fuch  advantages  of 
thofe  particulars,  out  of  which  the  Endowment 
was  to  be  railed,  that  all  poflible  objections  were 
made  to  the  Project,  as  a  defign  that  would  take 
our  Planters  off  from  their  mechanical  employ- 
ments, and  make  them  grow  too  knowing,  to  be 
obedient  and  fubmiffive.  The  Queen  was  fo  well 
pleafed  with  the  defign,  as  apprehending  the  very 
good  effects  it  might  have,  that  no  objection 
againft  it  could  move  her :    She  hoped,  it  might 
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1693.    be  a  means  of  improving  her  own  people,  and  of 
^^y-^j    preparing  fome  to  propagate  the  Gofpel  among 
the  Natives ;    and  therefore,  as  fhe  efpoufed  the 
matter  with  a  particular  zeal,  fo  the  King  did  ve-. 
ry  readily  concur  with  her  in  it.     The  Endowment 
was  fixed,  and  the  Patent  was  pafTed  for  the  Col- 
lege, called  from  the  Founders,  the  William  and 
Mary  College. 
Affairs  in       Affairs  in  Scotland  grew  more  and  more  out  of 
Scotland,  jq]^.     Many  whom  the  King  had  trufted  in  the 
Miniftry  there,  were  thought  enemies  to  Him  and 
his  Government ;  and  fome  took  fo  little  care  to 
conceal  their  inclinations,  that,  when  an  Invafion 
was  looked  for,  they  feemed  refolved  to  join  in  it. 
They  were  taken  out  of  a  Plot,  which  was  ma- 
naged by  perfwading  many  to  take  Oaths  to  the 
Government,  on  defign  to  betray  it ;    and  were 
now  trufled  with  the  mo  ft  important  Pofts.     The 
Prefbyterians  began   to  fee  their  error,  in  driving 
matters  fo   far,    and   in   provoking   the  King   fo 
much  ;  and  they  feemed  defirous  to  recover  his  fa- 
vour, and  to  manage  their  matters  with  more  tem- 
per.    The  King  came  likewife  to  fee,  that  he  had 
been  a  little  too  fudden  in  trufting  fome,  who  did 
not  deferve  his  confidence.     Duke  Hamilton  had 
for  fome  years,  withdrawn  from  bufinefs ;  but  he 
was  now  prevailed  with  to  return  to  Council ;  msr- 
ny  Letters' were  intercepted  between  France  and 
Scotland  :  In  thofe  from  Scotland,  the  eafinefs  of 
engaging  that  Nation  was  often  repeated,    if  no. 
time  were  loft ;   it  feemed  therefore  necefTary  *to 
bring  that  Kingdom  into  a  better  ftate. 
A  Seflicfa        A  Seffion  of  Parliament  was  held  there,  to  which 
of  Parha-  X)uke  Hamilton  was  fent  as  the  King's  Commifll- 
^ent        oner  \  the  Supplies  that  were  afked  were  granted  ; 
and  now  the  whole  Prefbyterian  Party  was  again' 
entire  in  the  King's  Intereft  \  the  matters  of  the 
Church  were  brought  to  more  temper,   than  was 
expected  :  The  Epifcopal  Clergy  had  more  mode- 
rate terms  offered  them  ,  they  were  only  required 
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tp  make  an  Addreis  to  the  General  AfTembly,  of-  1 6g%+ 
fering  to  fubfcnbe  to  a  Contention  of  Faith,  and  to  v-^y-%-> 
acknowledge  Prefhytery  to  be  the  only  Govern- 
ment of  that  Church,  with  a  promife  to  fubmit  to 
it ;  upon  which,  within  a  fortnight  after  they  did 
that,  if  no  matter  of  fcandal  was  objected  to  them, 
the  AfTembly  was  either  to  receive  them  into  the 
Government  of  the  Church  ;  or,  if  they  could  not 
be  brought  to  that,  the  King  was  to  take  them  in- 
to his  protection,  and  maintain  them  in  their 
Churches,  without  any  dependance  on  the  Prefby- 
tery.  This  was  a  ftrain  of  Moderation,  that  the 
Prefbyterians  were  not  eafily  brought  to  -,  a  fub- 
fcription  that  owned  Prefbytery  to  be  the  only  Le- 
gal Government  of  that  Church,  without  owning 
any  Divine  Right  in  it,  was  far  below  their  ufual 
pretenfions.  And  this  Act  veiled  the  King  with  an 
authority,  very  like  that  which  they  were  wont  to 
condemn  as  Eraflianifm.  Another  act  was  alfo 
parTed,  requiring  all  in  any  Office  in  Church  or 
State,  to  take,  befides  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  a 
Declaration  called  the  Affurance,  owning  the  King 
and  Queen  to  be  their  rightful  and  lawful  Sover- 
eigns, and  promifing  Fidelity  to  them  againfl  King 
James,  and  all  his  Adherents.  The  Council  was 
alfo  impowered  to  tender  thefe,  as  they  mould  fee 
4:aufe  for  it,  and  to  fine  and  impriibn  fuch  as  mould 
refufe  them.  When  the  Seffion  was  near  an  end, 
Nevil  Payne  was  brought  before  the  Parliament, 
to  be  examined,  upon  the  many  Letters  that  had 
been  intercepted.  There  was  a  full  evidence  againfl 
him  in  many  of  his  own  Letters ;  but  he  fent  word 
to  feveral  of  the  Lords,  in  particular  to  Duke  Ha- 
milton, that  as  long  as  his  Life  was  his  own,  he 
would  accufe  none :  But  he  was  refolved  he  would 
■»  not  die;  and  he  could  dilcover  enough  to  deferve 
his  pardon.  This  ftruck  fuch  terror  into  many  of 
them,  whofe  Sons  or  near  Relations  had  been  con- 
cerned with  him,  that  he  moving  for  a  delay,  on 
a  pretence  of  fome  witnefTes  that  were  not  then  at 
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1693.  hand,  a  time  was  given  him  beyond  the  continu-t 
{m-v***?  ance  of  the  Seffion  *,    fo  he  efcaped,  and  that  en- 
quiry was  {lifted  :  The  Seffion  ended  calmly.    But 
the  King  feemed  to  have  forgot  Scotland  fo  entire- 
ly, that  he  let  three  months  go  over,  before  he 
took  notice  of  any  of  their  Petitions:  And,  tho' 
he  had  afked,  and  had  Supplies  for  an  Augmenta- 
tion of  Forces  -,  and  many  had  been  gained  to  con- 
fent  to  the  Tax,  by  the  hope  of  Commiffions  in 
the  Troops,  that  were  to  be  levied  ;  yet  the  King 
did  not  raife  any  new  ones,  but  raifed  the  Supply, 
and  applied  it  to  other  ufes  :  This  began  again  to 
raife  an  ill  humour,    that  had  been  almoft  quite 
laid  down,    in  the  whole  courfe  of  this  Seffion, 
which  was  thought  a  reconciling  One.     The  Cler- 
gy let  the  day  prefixed,  for  making  their  fubmiffi- 
on  to  the  Affembly,  Hip,  and  did  not  take  the 
Oaths  •,  fo  they  could  claim  no  Benefit  by  the  Act, 
that  had  been  carried  in  their  favour,  not  without 
fome  difficulty.     And  the  Law,  that  was  intended 
to  fave  them,  did  now  expofe  them  to  ruin  •,  fince 
by  it,  they,  not  taking  the  Oaths,  had  loft  their 
Legal  Rights  to  their  Benefices.     Yet  they  were 
fuffered  to  continue  in  them,  and  were  put  in  hope, 
that  the  King  would  protect  them,  tho5  it  was  now 
againfl  Law.     They  were  alio  made  to  believe, 
that  the  King  did  not  defire  that  they  mould  take 
the  Oaths,  or  make  any  fubmiffion  to  Prefbytery  j 
And  it  is  certain,  that  no  publick  fignification  of 
the  King's  mind  was  made  to  them  -,  fo  they  were 
eafily  impofed  on  by  furmizes  and  whifpers ;  upon 
this  the  diitraclions  grew   up  afreih.     Many  con- 
cluded there,    as   well  as  in  England,    that  the 
King's  heart  led  him  ftill  to  court  his  Enemies, 
even  after  all  the  manifeft  reafons "  he  had  to  con- 
clude, that  the  ileps  they  made  towards  him  were 
only  feign'd  Submiidions,    to  gain  fuch  a  Confi- 
dence, as  might  cut  it  in  their  power  to  deliver 
Siim  up. 
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-  The  Earl  of  Middletoun  went  over  to  France,    1693. 
in  the  beginning  of  this  Year :  And  it  was  believed,  {-/V^O 
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he  was  fent  by  a  great  body  among  us,   with  a   ^Mid- 
Proportion,  which,  had  he  had  the  affurance  to  tijetoun 
have  made,  and  they  the  wifdom  to  have  accepted,  went  to 
might  have  much  increafed  our  Factions  and  Jea-  France- 
loufies.     It  was,  that  King  James  mould  offer  to 
refign  his  Title  in  favour  of  his  Son,  and  likewife. 
to  fend  him  to  be  bred  in  England,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  Parliament,  till  he  fhould  be  of  Age  : 
but  I  could  never   hear    that    he    ventured    on 
this  advice  ;  in  another  he  fucceeded  better.  When 
King  James  thought  the  Invafion  from  Normandy, 
the  former  Year,  was  fo  well  laid,  that  he  feemed 
not  to  apprehend  it  could  mifcarry,  he  had  pre- 
pared  a  Declaration,  of  which  fome  Copies  came 
over.     He  prpmifed  nothing  in  it,  and  pardoned 
no  body  by  it.     But  he  fpoke  in  the  ftile  of  a  Con- 
querour,  who  thought  he  was  Mailer,  and  there- 
fore would  limit  himfelf  by  no  promifes,  but  fuch 
as  were  conceived  in  general  words,  which  might 
be  afterwards  expounded  at  pleafure.     This  was 
much  blamed,  even  by  his  own  party,  who  thought 
that  they  themfelves  were  not  enough  fecured  by 
fo  loofe  a  Declaration  :  So  the  Earl  of  Middletoun, 
Upon  his    going  over,    procured  one   of  another 
ftrain,  which,  as  far  as  Words  could  go,  gave  all 
content :  For  he  promifed  every  thing,  and  par- 
doned all  perfons.     His  Party  got  this  into  their 
hands.    I  law  a  Copy  of  it,  and  they  waited  for  a. 
fit  occafion  to  publifli  it  to  the  Nation. 

We  were  alfo  at  this  time  alarmed  with  a  Nego-  TheDuke 
tiation,  that  the  Court  of  France  was  fetting  on  Foot  or  Arjoa 
at  Madrid  :  They  offered  to  reftore  to  the  Crown  °^er5d  lo 
of  Spain  all  that  had  been  taken  from  it,  fince  the  n\lrfa~ 
Peace  of  Munfter,  on  condition  that  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  mould  be  declared  the  PXeir  of  that  Crown, 
in  default  of  I  flue  by  the  King :  The  Grandees  of 
Spain,  who  are  bred  up  to   a  di (regard  and  con- 
tempt of  all  the  World  befides  themfelves,  were 
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1693.  inclinable  to  entertain  this  Proportion  ;  tho*  they 
t— ■ v^*— '  faw  that  by  fo  doing,  they  muft  lofe  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  many  of  their 
other  Allies.     But  the  King  himfelf,  weak  as  he 
was,  flood  firm  and  intractable  ;  and  feemed  to  be 
as  much  fet  on  watching  their  conduct,  as  a  man 
of  his  low  Genius  could  poflibly  be.     He  refolved 
to  adhere  to  the  Alliance,    and  to  carry  on  the 
War ;  tho5  he  could  do  little  more  than  barely  re- 
folve  on  it.     The  Spaniards  thought  of  nothing, 
but  their  Intrigues  at  Madrid ;  and  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  War,  and  all  their  affairs,  they 
left  the  care  of  that  to  their  Stars,  and  to  their 
Allies. 
TheDuke      The  King  came  over  to  England  in  November ; 
ofShrews-  he  faw  the  neceflity  of  changing  both  his  Meafures 
but7  1S     and  his  Miniflers  -,  he  expreffed  his  diflike  of  the 
ufade  Se   wno^e  conduct  at  Sea  •,  and  named  RufTel  for  the 
cretaryof  Command  of  the  Fleet  next  Year:  He  difmiffed 
State.        the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  would  immediately 
have  brought  the  Earl  of  Shrewfbury  again  into 
the  Miniftry :  But  when  that  Lord  came  to  him, 
he  thought  the  King's  Inclinations  were  ftill  the 
fame,  that  they  had  been  for  fome  Years,  and  that 
the  turn,  which  he  was  now  making,  was  not  from 
choice,  but  force  -,  fo  that  went  off;  and  the  Earl 
of  Shrewfbury  went  into  the  Country:    Yet  the 
King  foon  after  fent  for  him,  and  gave  him  fuch 
affurances,  that  he  was   again  made  Secretary  of 
State,    to  the  general  fatisfaction  of  the  Whigs. 
But  the  perfon,  that  had  the  King's  Confidence  to 
the  higheft- degree,  was  the  Earl  of  Sunderland, 
who,  by  his  long  experience  and  his  knowledge  of 
men  and  things,    had  gained  an  afcendant  over 
him,  and  had  more  credit   with   him,  than  any 
Englishman  ever  had :  He  had  brought  the  King 
to  this  Change  of  Councils,    by  the  profpect  he 
gave  him  of  the  ill  condition  his  affairs  were  in,  if 
he  did   not  entirely  both  truft   and  fatisfy  thofe, 
who,    in  the  prefent  conjuncture,    were  the  only 
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party, -that  both  could  and  would  fupport  him. 
It  was  faid,  that  the  true  fecrct  of  this  change  of 
meafures  was,  that  the  Tories  fignified  to  the  King 
plainly,  that  they  could  carry  on  the  War  no  lon- 
ger, and  that  therefore  he  muft  accept  of  fuch  a 
Peace,  as  could  be  had  :  This  was  the  mod  perni- 
cious thing  that  could  bethought  on,  and  the  moll 
contrary  to  the  King's  notions  and  defigns  y  but 
they  being  pofitive,  he  was  forced  to  change  hands, 
and  to  turn  to  the  other  Party  ;  fo  the  Whigs  were 
now  in  favour  again,  and  every  thing  was  done 
that  was  like  to  put  them  in  good  humour.  The 
Commiflion  of  the  Lieutenancy  for  the  City  of 
London,  on  which  they  had  fet  their  hearts,  much 
more  perhaps  than  it  deferved,  was  fo  altered,  that 
the  Whigs  were  the  fuperior  number  •,  and  all  other 
Commiffions  over  England  were  much  changed. 
They  were  alfo  brought  into  many  places  of  Truft 
and  Profit ;  fo  that  the  King  put  his  affairs  chiefly 
into  their  hands :  Yet  fo,  that  no  Tory,  who  had 
exprefTed  zeal  or  affectioa  for  the  Government, 
was  turned  out.  Upon  this,  the  Whigs  expreft 
new  zeal,  and  confidence  in  the  King.  All  the 
Money  that  was  afked,  for  the  next  Year's  expence, 
was  granted  very  readily. 

.Among  other  Funds  that  were   created,  One  A  Bank 
was  for  conflitutingaBank,  which  occafioned  great  ereded. 
debates :  Some  thought  a  Bank  would  grow  to  be     - 
a  Monopoly.     All  the  Money  of  England  would 
come  into  their  hands ;  and  they  would  in  a  few 
years  become  the  Mailers  of  the  Stock  and  Wealth 
of  the  Nation.     Others  argued  for  it  :    That  the 
credit  it  would  have,  muft  increafe  Trade  and  the 
circulation  of  Money,  at  leaft  in  Bank  Notes.     It 
was  vifible,  that  all  the  Enemies  of  the  Govern- 
ment fet  themfelves  againft  it,  with  fuch  a  vehe- 
mence of  zeal,  that  this  alone  convinced  all  people, 
that  they  faw  the  ftrength  that  our  affairs  would  re- 
ceive from  it.     I  had  heard  the  Dutch  often  reckon 
up  the  great  advantages  they  had  from  their  Banks y 
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1693.  and  they  concluded  that,  as  long  as  England  con- 
yyv  tinued  jealous  of  the  Government,  a  Bank  could 
never  be  fettled  among  us,  nor  gain  credit  enough 
to  fupport  itfelf :  And  upon  that,  they  judged  that 
the  fuperiority  in  Trade  rnuft  flill  lie  on  their  fide. 
This,  with  all  the  other  remote  Funds  that  were 
created,  had  another  good  effect  :  It  engaged  all 
thofe,  who  were  concerned  in  them,  to  be,  upon 
the  account  of  their  own  Intereft,  zealous  for  main- 
taining the  Government ;  fince  it  was  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  that  a  Revolution  would  have  fwept 
all  thefe  away.  The  advantages  that  the  King, 
and  all  concerned  in  Tallies,  had  from  the  Bank, 
were  foon  fo  fenfibly  felt,  that  all  people  faw  into 
the  fecret  reafons,  that  made  the  Enemies  of  the 
Conftitution  fet  themfelves  with  fo  much  earnefl- 
nefs  againft  it. 
The  Con- .  The  enquiry  into  the  conduct  at  Sea,  particu- 
^^, L?*"  larly,  with  relation  to  the  Smirna  Fleet,  took  up 
examined  mucn  time,  and  held  long  :  Great  exceptions  were 
*  taken  to  the  many  delays  ♦,  by  which  it  feemed  a 
train  was  laid,  that  they  mould  not  get  out  of  our 
Ports,  till  the  French  were  ready  to  lie  in  their 
way,  and  intercept  them.  Our  want  of  Intelligence 
was  much  complained  of :  The  Inftructions  that 
the  Admirals,  who  commanded  the  Fleet,  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Cabinet  Council,  were  thought  ill 
given,  and  yet  worfe  executed  •,  their  Orders  ieenrd 
weakly  drawn,  ambiguous,  and  defective :  Nor 
had  they  the  wed  any  zeal  in  doing  more,  than 
fbricTly  to  obey  fuch  orders  :  They  had  very  cau*- 
tioufiy  kept  within  them,  and  had  been  very  care- 
ful never  to  exceed  them  in  a  tittle  :  They  had 
ufed  no  diligence  to  get  certain  information,  con- 
cerning the  French  Fleet,  whether  it  was  flill  in 
Breft,  or  had  failed  out ;  but  in  that  important 
matter,  they  had  trufted  general  and  uncertain  re- 
ports too  eafily :  Nor  had  they  failed  with  Rook, 
till  he  was  paft  danger.  To  all  this  their  anfwer 
was,   that  they  had  obferved  their  Orders  3  they 
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had  reafon  to  think,  the  French  were  (till  in  Brefti  1693. 
that  therefore  it  was  not  fafe  to  fail  too  far  from  u^-y^-j 
the  Coaft  of  England*  when  they  had  (as  they  un- 
derftood)  ground  to  believe,  that  they  had  left  be- 
hind them  a  great  Naval  force,  which  might  make 
an  imprefiion  on  our  Coaft,  when  they  were  at  too 
great  a  diftance  from  it  *  the  getting  certain  Intel- 
ligence from  Breft,  was  reprefented  as  impracti- 
cable. They  had  many  fpecious  things  to  fay  in 
their  own  defence,  and  many  friends  to  fupport 
them  ;  for  it  was  now  the  bufinefs  of  one  party  to 
accufe,  and  of  another  to  juftify  that  conduct.  In 
conclufion,  there  was  not  ground  fufEcient  to  con- 
demn the  Admiral?  ;  as  they  had  followed  their  In- 
ftructions  :  So  a  Vote  pafTed  in  their  favour.  The 
reft  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  Seffion  was  managed  both 
with  dexterity  and  fuccefs  :  All  ended  well,  tho'  a 
little  too  late  :  For  the  SefliorT  was  not  finifhed  be- 
fore the  end  of  April.  Prince  Lewis  of  Baden 
came  this  Winter  to  concert  meafures  with  the 
King  :  He  ftayed  above  two  Months  in  England, 
and  was  treated  with  very  lingular  refpecls,  and  at 
a  great  expence. 

The  Tories  began  in  this  Seffion,  to  obftruct  the   i6g^ 
King's  Meafures  more  openly  than  before ;   the  <~*-v^ 
Earls  of  Rochefter  and  Nottingham  did  it  in  the  The  Go~ 
Houfe  of  Lords,  with  a  peculiar  edge  and  violence :  verrnment 

■  '  l  o  mi  ire d re— 

They  faw  how  great  a  reputation,  the  fair  Admi-  fenced, 
niftration  of  Juftice  by  the  Judges,  and  more  par- 
ticularly that  Equity,  which  appeared  in  the  whole 
proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  gave  the 
Government ;  therefore  they  took  all  occafions, 
that  gave  them  any  handle  to  reflect  on  thefe.  We 
had  many  fad  declamations,  fetting  forth  the  Mi- 
sery the  Nation  was  under,  in  fo  tragical  a  drain, 
that  thofe  who  thought  it  was  quite  otherwife  with 
us,  and  that  under  ail  our  taxes  and  loftes,  there 
.was  a  vifible  encreafe  of  the  Wealth  of  the  Nation, 
could  not  hear  all  this  without  fome  Indignation. 
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The  Bifhops  had  their  mare  of  ill  humour  vent- 
ed againft  them  :  It  was  vifible  to  the  whole  Na- 
The  Bi-  tion,  that  there  was  another  face  of  flriclnefs,  of 
heavily"6  humility  an^  charity  among  them,  than  had  been 
charged,  ordinarily  obferved  before  :  They  vifited  their  Dio- 
cefes  more  :  They  confirmed  and  preached  oftner, 
than  any  who  had  in  our  memory  gone  before 
them  :  They  took  more  care  in  examining  thofe 
whom  they  ordained,  and  in  looking  into  rhe  be- 
haviour of  their  Clergy,  than  had  been  formerly 
practifed  :  But  they  were  faithful  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  zealous  for  it :  They  were  gentle  to 
the  Diffenters,  and  did  not  rail  at  them,  nor  feem 
tineafy  at  the  Toleration.  This  was  thought  fuch 
a  heinous  matter,  that  all  their  other  diligence  was 
defpifed  ;  and  they  were  reprefented  as  men,  who 
defigned  to  underrrtine  the  Church,  and  to  betray 
it. 
debates  Of  this,  I  will  give  one  Inflance  ;  the  matter 
concern-  was  Qf  great  importance  ♦,  and  it  occafioned  great 
voice.  an^  long  Debates  in  this,  and  in  the  former  Sef- 
fion  of  Parliament :  It  related  to  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, who  had  proved  his  Wife  guilty  of  Adultery, 
and  did  move  for  an  A£t  of  Parliament,  dhTolving 
his  Marriage,  and  allowing  him  to  marry  again. 
In  the  later  Ages  of  Popery,  when  Marriage  was 
reckoned  among  the  Sacraments,  an  opinion  grew 
to  be  received,  that  Adultery  did  not  break  the 
Bond,  and  that  it  could  only  entitle  to  a  fepara- 
tion,  but  not  fuch  a  diffolution  of  the  Marriage, 
as  gave  the  party  that  was  injured  a  right  to  marry 
again  :  This  became  the  Rule  of  the  Spiritual 
Courts  ;  tho'  there  was  no  Definition  made  about 
it,  before  the  Council  of  Trent.  At  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  a  fuit  of  this  nature  was  profe- 
cuted  by  the  Marquis  of  Northampton :  The 
Marriage  was  difiblved,  and  he  married  a  fecond 
time:  But  he  found  it  necenary  to  move  for  an 
A 61  of  Parliament,  to  confirm  this  fubfequent 
Marriage.  In  the  Reformation  of  the  Ecclefiafti- 
i  cal 
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cal  Laws,  that  was  prepared  by  Cranmer  and  others,   1 694. 
in  King  Edward's  time,  a  Rule  was  laid  down,  al- 
lowing of  a  fecond  Marriage,  upon  a  Divorce  for 
Adultery.     This  matter  had  lain  afleep  above  an 
hundred  years,  till  the  prefent  Duke  of  Rutland, 
then  Lord  Roos,  moved  for  the  like  liberty.     At 
that  time  a  fceptical  and  libertine  fpirit  prevailed, 
fo  that  fome   began  to  treat  Marriage  only  as  a 
Civil  Contract,  in  which  the.  Parliament  was  at 
full  liberty  to  make  what  Laws  they  pleafed  :  And 
mod  of  Xing  Charles's  Courtiers  applauded  this, 
hoping  by   this  doctrine,  that  the  King  might  be 
divorced  from  the  Queen.     The  greater  part  of 
the  Bifhops,  apprehending  the   confequence  that 
Lord  Roos's  Act  might  have,  oppofed  every  ftep 
that  was  made  in  it  -,  tho'  many  of  them  were  per- 
fuaded,  that  in  the  cafe  of  Adultery,  when  it  was 
fully  proved,  a  fecond  Marriage  might  be  allowed. 
In  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  cafe,  as  the  Lady  was  a 
Papift,  and  a  bufy  Jacobite,  fo  a  great  Party  ap- 
peared for  her.     All  that  favoured  the  Jacobites, 
and  thofe  who  were  thought  engaged  in  lewd  prac- 
tices, efpoufed  her  concern  with   a  zeal  that  did 
themfelves  little  honour.     Their  number  was  fuch, 
that  no  prqgrefs  could  be  made  in  the  Bill,  though 
the  proofs  were  but  too  full,  and  too  plain.  But  the 
main  qqeftion  was,  whether,  fuppofmg  the  matter 
fully  proved,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  mould  be  al- 
lowed a  fecond  Marriage  ?  The  Bifhops  were  de- 
fired  to  deliver  their  opinions,  with  their  reafons. 
All  thofe,  who  had  been  made  during  the  prefent 
Reign,  were  of  opinion,  that  a  fecond  Marriage  in 
that  cafe  was  lawful,  and  conformable,  both  to  the 
Words  of  the  Gofpel,  and  to  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Primitive  Church  •,  and  that  the  contrary  opinion 
was  ftarted  in  the  late  and  dark  Ages.     But  all  the 
Bifhops,  that  had  been  made  by  the  two  former 
Kings,  were  of  another   opinion  -,  tho'   fome  of 
them  could  not  well  tell  why  they  were  fo.     Here 
was  a  colour  for  men,  who  looked  at  things  fuper- 
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1694.  ficially,  to  obferve  that  there  was  a  difference  of 
<t**-v-^  opinion,  between  the  laft  made  Bifhops,  and  thole 
of  an  elder  Handing :  From  which  they  inferred^ 
that  we  were  departing  from  the  received  Doctrine 
of  our  Church  ^  and  upon  that  topick,  the  Earl 
of  Rochefter  charged  us   very  vehemently.     The 
Bill  was  let  fall  at  this  time  :  Nor  was  the  Difpute 
kept  up,  for  no  Books  were  writ  on  the  fubjecl  of 
either  fide. 
The  Cam-      The  King  went  beyond  Sea  in  May  5  and  the 
paign  in     Campaign  was  opened  foon  after.     The  Armies 
JFlaaders.  Qf  fo^  flc|es  carne  Very  near  one  another  :  The 
King  commanded  that  of  the  Confederates,  as  the 
Dauphin  did  the  French.     They  lay  between  Bruf- 
fels  and  Liege ;  and  it  was  given  out,  that  they 
intended  to  befiege  Maftricht :  The  King  moved 
towards  Namur,  that  he  might  either  cut  off  their 
•    provifions,  or  force  them  to  fight ;  but  they  were 
refolved  to  avoid  a  Battle  :  So  they  retired  like- 
wife,  and  the  Campaign  paft  over  in  the  ordinary 
manner  ;  both  of  them  moving,  and  watching  one 
another.     The  King  fent  a  great  Detachment  to 
break  into  the  French  Country  at  Pont  Efperies  : 
But  tho'  the  Body  he  fent  had  made  a  great  ad- 
vance, before  the  French  knew  any  thing  of  their 
march,  yet  they  fent  away  their  Cavalry  with  fo 
much  hafle,  and  in  fo  continued  a  march,   that 
they  were  poiTefTed  of  the  Pafs  before  the  Body  the 
King  had  fent  could  reach  it  ;  whereby  they  gain- 
ed their  point,  tho'  their  Cavalry  fuffered  much. 
.  This  defign  failing,  the  King  fent  another  Body 
towards  Huy,  who  took  it  in  a  few  days.     It, was 
become  more  necefTary  to  do  this,  for  the  cover- 
ing of  Liege,  which  was  now  much  broken  into 
faction ;  their  Bifhop  was  dead,  and  there  was  a 
great  di virion  in  the  Chapter  :  Some  were  for  the 
Elector  of  Cologne,  and  others  were  for  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine's  Brother :  But  that  for  the  Elector  of 
.  Cologne  v/as  the  flronger  party,  and  the  Court  ot 
Rome  judged  in  their  favour.     The  differences  be- 
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tween  that  Court,  and  that  of  Verfailles,  were  now   1694. 
to  far  made  up,  that  the  Bulls  for  the  Bifhops,  whom  *-*nr^ 
the  King  had   named   to  the   vacant  Sees,  were 
granted,  upon  the  fubmifilon  of  all  thofe,  who  had 
'  been  concerned  in  the  Articles  of  1682.     Yet  af- 
ter all  that  Reconciliation,  the  real  Inclinations  of     • 
the  Court  of  Rome  lay  fliil  towards  the  Confede- 
rates :  The  Alliance  that  France  was  in  with  the 
Turk,  was   a  thing  of  an  odious  found  at  Rome. 
The  taking  of  Huy  covered  Liege  j  fo  that  they 
were  both  fafer   and  quieter.     The  Confederates, 
efpecially   the  Englifh  and  the  Dutch,  grew  weary 
of  keeping  up  vaft  Armies,  that  did  nothing  elfe, 
but  lay  for  fome  Months  advantage*>uily  polled, 
in  view  of  the  Enemy,  without  any  Aciion. 

On  the  Rhine,  things  went  much  in  the  ufual  ^j\  tIte 
manner ;  only  at  the  end  of  the  Campaign,  the  ine" 
Prince  of  Baden  paffed  the  Rhine,  and  raifed  great 
Contributions  in  Alface,  which  the  French  fuffered 
him  to  do,  rather  than  hazard  a  Battle.  There 
was  nothing  of  any  importance  done  on  either  fide 
in  Piedmont ;  only  there  appeared  to  be  fome  fe- 
cret  management  between  the  Court  of  France, 
and  that  of  Turin,  in  order  to  a  Peace  :  It  was 
chiefly  negotiated  at  Rome,  but  was  all  the  while 
denied  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

In  Catalonia,  the  Spaniards  were  beat  off  from  And  m  .  . 
fome  Polls,  and  Gironne  was  taken  j  nor  was  Bar-    au  oma* 
celona  in  any  condition    to  have  refilled,    if  the 
French  had  letdown  before  it.     The  Court  of  Ma* 
drid  felt  their  weaknefs,  and   faw  their  danger  fo 
-   vihbjy,  that  they  were  forced  to  implore  the  Pro- 
tection of  the  Englifh  Fleet.     The  French  had  car- 
ried the  bed  part  of  their  Naval  Force  into  the 
Mediterranean,  and  had  r§folved  to  attack  Barce- 
lona, both  by   Sea  and  Land,   at  the  fame  tims  : 
And,  upon  their  fuccefs  there,  to  have  gone  round 
Spain,  deftroying  their  Coafts  every  where.     All 
this  was  intended  to  force  them  to  accept  the  of- 
fers the  French  were  willing  to  make  -them  :  But 
Vol,  III,  N  to 
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to  prevent  this,  Ruffel  was  ordered  to  fail  into  tin, 
Mediterranean,  with  a  Fleet  of  threefcore  great 
Ships.  He  was  fo  long  ftopt  in  his  Voyage  by 
contrary  Winds,  that  the  French,  if  they  had  pur- 
fued  their  advantages,  might  have  finifhed  the 
Conqueft  of  Catalonia :  But  they  refolved  not  to 
hazard  their  Fleet ;  fo  it  was  brought  back  to  Tou- 
lon, long  before  Ruffel  could  get  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  was  now  left  entirely  free  to  him. 
But  it  was  thought,  that  the  French  intended  to 
make  a-fecond  Attempt,  in  the  end  of  the  year,  as 
foon  as  he  fhould  fail  back  to  England  :  So  it  was 
propofed,  that  he  might  lie  at  Cadiz  all  the  win- 
ter. This  was  an  affair  of  that  importance,  that 
it  was  long  and  much  debated,  before  it  was  re- 
Our  Fleet  f0}ve(j  on  it  was  thought  a  dangerous  thing,  to 
faz  d  d  expofe  the  Deft  part  of  our  Fleet,  fo  much  as  it 
muft  be,  while  it  lay  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from 
us,  that  Convoys  of  Stores  and  Provifions  might 
eafily  be  intercepted  :  And  indeed,  the  Ships  were 
fo  low  in  their  Provifions,  when  they  came  back 
to  Cadiz  (the  Veffels  that  were  ordered  to  carry 
them,  having  been  ffopt  four  months  in  the  Chan- 
nel by  contrary  winds)  that  our  Fleet  had  not  then 
above  a  fortnight's  Victuals  on  board  :  Yet  when 
the  whole  matter  was  thoroughly  canvaft,  it  was 
agreed,  that  our  Ships  might  both  lie  fafe,  and  be 
well  careened  atCadiz :  Ncrwas  the  difference  in  the 
expence,  between  their  lying  there,  and  in  our  own 
Ports,  confiderabie.  By  our  lying  there,  the  French 
were  fhut  within  the  Mediterranean  :  fo  that  the 
Ocean  and  their  Coafts  were  left  open  to  us.  They 
were  in  effect'  fhut  up  within  Toulon  -,  for  they, 
having  no  other  Port  in  thofe  Seas  but  that,  re- 
folved not  to  venture  abroad  ;  fo  that  now  we  were 
Mailers  of  the  Seas  every  where.  Thefe  confide^ 
rations  determined  the  King  to  fend  Orders  to 
Ruffel,  to  lie  all  the  winter  at  Cadiz  ;  which  pro- 
duced very  good  -effects.  The  Venetians  and  the 
-Great  Duke  -had  not  thought  fit  to  own  the  King 
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till  then.     A  great  Fleet  of  Stores  and  Ammuni- 
tion, with  all   other  provifions  for  the  next  Cam- 
paign, came  fafe  to  Cadiz ;  and  fome  clean  men 
of  war  were  fent  out,  in  exchange  for  others,  which  " 
were  ordered  home. 

But  while  we  were  very  fortunate  in  our  main  a  dtfign 
Fleet,  we  had  not  the  like  good   fuccefs  in  an  at-  on  Cama- 
tempt  that  was  made  on  Camaret,  a  fmall  neck  of ret# 
Land  that  lies  in  the  mouth  of  the  River  of  Breft, 
and  would  have  commanded  that  River,  if  we  could 
have  made  ourfelves  Mailers  of  it.    Talmam  had 
formed  the  defign  of  feizing  on  it :  He  had  taken 
care  to  be  well  informed  of  every  thing  relating  to  it; 
6000  men  feemed  to  be  more  than  were  neceffary 
for  taking  and  keeping  it.     The  defign,  and  the 
preparations  for  it,  were  kept  fo  fecret,  that  there 
was  not  the  leaf!  fufpicion  of  the  Proje£l:,  till  the 
hiring  tranfport  Ships  difcovered  it.     A  propor- 
tion had  been  made  of  this   two  years  before  to 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham.  •,  who,  among  other  things, 
charged  Ruffel  with  it,  that  this  had  been  laid  be- 
fore him  by  men  that  came  from  thence,  but  that 
he  had  neglected  it.     Whether  the  French  appre- 
hended the  defign  from  that  motion,  or  whether  it 
was  now  betrayed  to  them,  by  fome  of  thofe  who 
were  in  the  fecret,  I  know  not:  It  is  certain,  that 
they  had  fuch  timely  knowledge  of  it,  as  put  them 
on  their  guard.     The  Preparations  were  not  quite 
ready,  by  the  day  that  was  fettled  >  and,  when  all 
was  ready,  they  were  itopt  by  a  weflerly  wind  for 
iome  time:  So   that  they  came  thither  a  month 
later  than  was  intended.     They  found   the  place 
was  well   fortified  by    many  Batteries,  that  were 
raifed  in  different  Lines  upon  the  Rocks,  that  lay 
over  the  place  of  Defcent:    And   great  numbers 
were  there  ready  to  difpute  their  landing.     When 
our  Fleet  came  fo  near  as  to  fee  all  this,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Officers  were  all  againft  making  the  attempt : 
But  Talmafh   had   let  his  heart  fo  much  upon  it, 
that  he  could  not  bs  diverted  from  it. 

N  2  He 
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He  fancied,  the  men  they  favv  were  only  a  Rab- 
ble brought  together  to  make  a  mow,  the/  it  ap- 
*c  ™"car  peared  very  evidently,  that  there  were  regular  bo- 
dies among  them,  and  that  their  numbers  were 
double  to  his.  He  be^an  with  a  landing  of  fix 
hundred  men,  and  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  them. 
The  men  followed  him  with  great  courage  :  But 
they  were  fo  expofed  to  the  Enemies  Fire,  and 
could  do  them  fo  little  harm,  that  it  quickly  ap- 
peared, it  was  needlefly  throwing  away  the  lives  of 
brave  men,  to  perfift  longer  in  fo  defperate  an  un- 
dertaking. The  greatefl  part  of  thofe  who  land- 
ed, were  killed,  or  taken  prifoners  \  and  not  above 
an  hundred  of  them  came  back.  Talmafh  him- 
felf was  fhot  in  the  thigh,  of  which  he  died  in  a 
few  days,  and  was  much  lamented  -,  for  he  was  a 
brave  and  generous  man,  and  a  good  Officer,  very 
fit  to  animate  and  encourage  inferior  Officers  and 
Soldiers :  But  he  was  much  too  apt  to  be  difcon- 
tented,  and  to  turn  mutinous  •,  fo  that  upon  the 
whole,  he  was  one  of  thofe  dangerous  men,  thai: 
are  capable  of  doing  as  much  mifchief,  as  good 
fervice.  Thus  that  Defian  mifcarried,  which-  it 
it  had  been  undertaken  at  any  time,  before  the 
French  were  foweli  prepared  to  receive  us,  might 
have  fucceeded  ;  and  muft  have  had  great  effects. 
The  Our  Fleet  came  back  to  Plymouth  ;  and  after 

French      they  had  fet  the  Land  Forces  afhore,  being  well 
Coaft        furnifhed  with  Bomb- vefTels  and  Ammunition,  they 
ed*    *      were  ordered  to  try  what  could  be  done  on  the 
French  Coaft  :  They  lay  fir  ft  before  Dieppe,  End 
burnt  it  almoft  entirely  to  the  ground  :  They  went 
next  to  Havre  de  Grace,  and   deftroyed  a   great 
part  of  that  Town.     Dunkirk  was  the  place  of  the 
greateft  Importance  :  So    that  attempt  was    long 
purfued  in  feveral  ways  \  but  none  of  them  fuc- 
ceeded.    Thefe  Bombardings  of  the  French  Towns 
foon  fpread  a  terror  among  all  that  lived  near  the 
Coaft.:  Batteries  were  every  where  raifed,  and  the 
people  were  brought  out  to  defend  their  Country : 
v     -  But 
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But  they  could  do  us  no  hurt,  while  our  Bombs  1604. 
at  a  mile's  diftance  did  great  execution.  The  ac-  '>-/^v  NJ 
tion  Teemed  inhuman;  but  the  French,  who  had 
bombarded  Genoa,  without  a  previous  Declara- 
tion of  War,  and  who  had  fo  often  put  whole 
Countries  under  military  Execution,  even  after 
they  had  paid  the  Contributions  that  had  been  laid 
on  them  (for  which  they  had  protection  given 
them)  had  no  reafon  to  complain  of  this  way  of 
carrying  on  the  War,  which  they  themfelves  had 
firft  begun. 

The  Campaign  ended  every  where,  to  the  advan-  Affairs  in 
tage  of  the  Confederates,  tho'  no  fignal  fuccefs  had  ^  y* 
happened  to  their  Arms  :  And  this  new  fcene  of 
action  at  Sea  raifed  the  hearts  of  our  people,  as 
much  as  it  funk  our  Enemies,  The  War  in  Turky 
went  on  this  year  with  various  fuccefs  :  The  Vene- 
tians made  themfelves  Matters  of  the  Ifle  of  Scio, 
the  richeft  and  the  bell  peopled  of  all  the  Ifiands 
in  the  Archipelago  :  Thofe  of  that  Ifland  had  a 
greater  fhare  of  liberty  left  them,  than  any  Subjects 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  •,  and  they  flourifhed  ac- 
cordingly. The  great  trade  of  Smirna,  that  lay  fo 
near  them,  made  them  the  more  confiderable.  The 
Venetians  fortified  the  Port,  but  ufed  the  Natives 
worfe  than  the  Turks  had  done  :  And  as  the  Ifland 
had  a  greater  number  of  People  upon  it,  than  could 
fubfift  by  the  productions  within  themfelves,  and 
the  Turks  prohibited  all  Commerce  with  them 
from  Afia,  from  whence  they  had  their  Bread  * 
the  Venetians  could  not  keep  this  PofTefTion,  un- 
lefs  they  had  carried  off  the  greater!  part  of  the 
Inhabitants  to  the  Morea,  or  their  other  Domini- 
ons, that  wanted  People.  The  Turks  brought 
their  whole  power  at  Sea  together,  to  make  an  at* 
tempt  for  recovering  this  Ifland  :  Two  Actions 
happened  at  Sea,  within  ten  days  one  of  another -, 
in  the  laft  of  which  the  Venetians  pretended  they 
had  got  a  great  Victory  :  But  their  abandoning 
Scio,  in  a  few  days  after,  mewed  that  they  did  not 
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find  it  convenient  to  hold  that  Ifland,  which  oblig- 
ed them  to  keep  a  Fleet  at  fuch  a  diftance  from 
their  other  Dominions,  and  at  a  charge,  which  the 
keeping  the  Ifland  could  not  bailance.  i  he  Turks 
lent,  as  they  did  every  year,  a  great  Convoy  to 
Caminieck,  guarded  by  the  Crim-Tartars  :  The 
Poliih  Army  routed  the  Convoy,  and  became  Ma- 
tters of  all  the  Proviflons :  But  a  fecond  Convoy 
was  more  happy,  and  got  into  the  place  -,  other- 
wife  it  muft  have  been  abandoned.  There  was 
great  diffraction  in  the  Affairs  of  Poland  :  Their 
Queen's  intrigues  with  the  Court  of  France,  gave 
much  jealoufy  :  Their  Diets  were  broke  up  in  con- 
fufion  -,  and  they  could  never  agree  fo  far  in  the 
Preliminaries,  as  to  be  able  by  their  torms  to  do 
any  bufinefs.  In  Tranfilvania,  the  Emperor  had, 
after  a  long  Blockade,  forced  Giula  to  iurrender  ; 
fo  that  the  Turks  had  now  nothing  in  thole  parts, 
on  the  North  of  the  Danube,  but  Temefwaer.  The 
Grand  Vizier  came  into  Hungary  with  a  great 
Army,  while  the  Emperor  had  a  very  fmall  one 
to  oppofe  him.  If  the  Turks  had  come  on  refo- 
lutely,  and  if  the  weather  had  continued  good,  it 
might  have  brought  a  fatal  reverfe  on  ail  the  Im- 
perial affairs,  and  retrieved  all  that  the  Turks  had 
loft.  But  the  Grand  Vizier  lay  ftill,  while  the 
Emperor's  Army  encreafed,  and  fuch  rains  fell, 
that  nothing  could  be  done.  The  affairs  of  Turky 
were  thus  in  great  diforder :  The  Grand  Seignior 
died  foon  after  -,  and  his  SuccelTor  in  that  Empire 
gave  his  Subjects  fuch  hopes  of  Peace,  that  they 
were  calmed  for  the  prefent. 

Atte~  *s  ^■t  t^ie  enc^  °^  r^e  ^ampaign5  the  Court  of 
for  a  '  France  flattered  their  People  with  hopes  of  a  fpeedy 
Peace.  end  of  the  War  :  And  fome  men  of  great  confede- 
ration were  fent  to  try,  what  terms  they  could 
bring  the  Empire  or  the  States  to  :  But  the  French 
were  yet  far  from  offering  conditions,  upon  which 
a  juft'or  a  fafe  Peace  could  be  treated  of..  The 
States  lent  fome3  as  far  as  to  Maflricht,  to  fee 

what 
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what  Powers,  thofe  fent  from  France,  had  brought    1694. 
with  them  •,  before  they   would  grant   them  the  ^"v*^ 
P  airports   that  they  defired  :  And  when  they  law 
how  limited  thefe  were,  the  Negotiation  was  foon 
at  an  end  ;  or  rather,  it  never  began.     When  the 
French  law  this,  they  difowned  their  having  fent 
any  on  fuch  an  errand  ;  and  pretended,  that  this 
was  only  an  artifice  of  the  Confederates,  to  keep 
one  another  and  their  people  in  heart,  by  making  ' 
them  believe,  that  they  had  now  only  a  fmall  rem- 
nant of  the  War  before  them,  fince    the  French 
had  Inilruments,  every  where  at  work,  to   iolicit 
a  Peace. 

The  Kins  came  to  England  in  the  beginning  of  A  Seffion 
November  j  and  the  Parliament  was  opened  with 
a  calmer  face,  than  had  appeared  in  any  Seffion 
during  this  Reign.  The  Supplies  that  were  de- 
manded, the  total  amounting  to  five  Millions,  were 
ali  granted  readily.  An  ill  humour  indeed  ap- 
peared in  fome,  who  oppofed  the  Funds,  that  would 
mod  eafily  and  moft  certainly  rahe  the  money  that 
was  given,  upon  this  pretence,  that  fuch  Taxes, 
would  grow  to  be  a  general  Excife  ;  and  that  the 
more  eafily  money  was  railed,  it  would  be  the 
more  eafy  to  continue  fuch  Duties  to  a  longer  pe- 
riod, if  not  for  ever  :  The  truth  was,  the  fecret 
Enemies  of  the  Government  propofed  fuch  Funds, 
as  would  be  -the  heavieft  to  the  people,  and  would 
not  fully  anfwer  what  they  were  eftimated  at  ; 
that  fo  the  Nation  might  be  uneafy  under  that 
load,  and  that  a  conftant  Deficiency  might  bring 
on  fuch  a  Debt,  that  the  Government  could  not 
difcharge,  but  muff,  fink  under  it. 

With  the  Supply  Bills,  as  the  price  or  bargain  ^n  &$ 
for  them,  the  Bill  for   frequent  Parliaments  went  f>r  fi.e- 
on  :  It  enacted,  that  a  new  Parliament  mould  be  Tjent 
called  every  third  year,  and  that  the  prefent  Parr  ^  '*" 
liament  mould  be  difTolved  before  the  firft  of  Ja^ 
nuary  1695-6  ;  and  to  this,  the  Royal  AfTent  was 
given  :  It  was  received  with  great  Joy,  many  fan- 
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1694.  eying  that  all  their  other  Laws  and  Liberties  were 
*— ~^-;  now  the  more  fecure,  fince   this  was  pafTed  into  a 
Law.     Time  muft  tell  what  effects  it  will  produce; 
whether  it  will  put  an  end  to  the  great  Corruption, 
with  which  Elections  were  formerly  managed,  and 
to  all  thofe  other  practices  that  accompany  them. 
Men  that  intended  to  fell  their  own  Votes  within, 
doors,  fpared  no  coft  to   buy  the  Votes  of  others 
in  Elections  :  But  now   it  was  hoped  we  mould 
fee  a  Golden  Age,  wherein  the  character  men  were 
in,  and  the  reputation  they  had,  would  be  the  pre- 
vailing confiderations  in   Elections  :  And  by  this 
means  it  was  hoped,  that  our  Conftitution,  in  par- 
ticular that  part  of  it  which  related  to  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  would  again  recover  both  its  ftrength 
and  reputation  ;  which  was  now  very  much  funk  : 
For  Corruption  was  fo  generally  fpread,  that  it  was 
believed  every  thing  was  carried  by  that  method. 
The  But  1  am  now  coming  towards  the  fatal  period 

Queen's  of  this  Book.  The  Queen  continued  ftill  to  let  a 
Ad  1  m-  great  Example  to  the  whole  Nation,  which  fhined 
in  all  the  Parts  of  it.  She  ufed  all  poflible  methods 
for  reforming  whatever  was  arnifs.  She  took  La- 
dies off  from  that  Idienefs,  which  not  only  wafted 
their  time,  but  expofed  them  to  many  temptati- 
ons :  She  engaged  many  both  to  read  and  to  work : 
She  wrought  many  hours  a  day  herfelf,  with  her 
Ladies  and  her  Maids  of  Honour  working  about 
her,  while  one  read  to  them  all.  The  Female 
part  of  the  Court  had  been,  in  the  former  Reigns^ 
fubject  to  much  cenfure  -,  and  there  was  great  caufe 
for  it ;  But  fbc  freed  her  Court  fo  entirely  from  ill 
fufpicion,  that  there  was  not  fo  much  as  a  colour 
for  difcourfes  of  that  fort.  She  did  divide  her 
Time  fo  regularly,  between  her  ciofet  and  bufinefs, 
her  work  and  diverfion,  that  every  minute  feem- 
ed  to  have  its  proper  employment :  She  expreffed 
fo  deep  a  fen(t  of  Religion,  with  fo  true  a  regard 
to  it :  She  had  fuch  right  principles  and  juft'  no- 
tions;  and  her  deportment  was  f®  exact  in  every 
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part  of  it,  all  being  natural  and  unconftrained,  1694. 
#nd  animated  with  due  life  and  cheerfulnefs  -,  She  w~v^ 
confidered  every  thing  that  was  laid  before  her  fo 
carefully,  and  gave  fuch  due  encouragement  to  a 
freedom  of  Speech  ^  She  remembred  every  thing 
fo  exactly,  observing  at  the  fame  time  the  clofeit 
refervednefs,  yet  with  an  open  air  and  franknefs : 
She  was  fo  candid  in  all  me  faid,  and  cautious  in 
every  promife  fhe  made  •,  And  notwithflanding  her 
own  great  capacity,  me  exprefTed  fuch  a  diftruft 
of  her  own  thoughts,  and  was  fo  entirely  refigned 
to  the  King's  judgment,  and  fo  conflantly  deter- 
mined by  it,  that  when  I  laid  all  thefe  things  to- 
gether, which  I  had  large  opportunities  to  obferve, 
it  gave  a  very  pleafant  profpect,  to  ballance  the 
melancholy  view,  that  arofe  from  the  ill  pofture  of 
pur  affairs,  in  all  other  refpects.  It  gave  us  a  very 
particular  joy,  when  we  faw,  that  theperfon,  whofe 
condition  Teemed  to  mark  her  out,  as  the  Defender 
and  Perfecter  of  our  Reformation,  was  fjch  in  all 
refpects  in  her  publick  Adminiftration,  as  well  as 
in  her  private  deportment,  that  fhe  feemed  well 
fitted  for  accqmplifhing  that  work,  for  which  we 
thought  fhe  was  born  :  But  we  foon  faw  this  hope- 
ful view  blafted,  and  our  expectations  difappoint- 
c'd  in  the  lofs  of  net. 

It  was  preceded  by  that  of  Archbifhop  Tillot-  Archbi- 
fon  ;  who  was  taken  ill  of  a  fit  of  a  dead  Palfy  in  fk°P  T4r 
November,  while  he  was  in  the  Chapel  at  White-  ptloTl s 
hall,  on  a  Sunday,  in  the  Worfhip  of  God  :  He 
felt  it  coming  on  him  •,  but  not  thinking  it  decent 
to  interrupt  the  Divine  Service,  he  neglected  it 
too  long  -,  till  it  fell  fo  heavily  on  him,  that  all  re- 
medies were  ineffectual :  And  he  died  the  fifth  day 
after  he  was  taken  ill.     His  di (temper  did  fo  op- 
prefs  him,  and  fpealpng  was  fo  uneafy  to  him,  that 
tho'  it  appeared,  by  figns  and  other  indications, 
that  his   Understanding  remained  long  clear,  yet 
he  was  not  able  to  exprefs  himfelf,  fo  as  to  edify 
lers.     He  feemed  (till  ferene  and  calm  5  and  in 
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1694.  broken  words  he  faid,  He  thanked  God,  he  was 
v^v*w  quiet  within,  and  had  nothing  then  to  do,  but  to 
wait  for  the  Will  of  Heaven.  I  preached  his  Fu- 
neral Sermon,  in  which  I  gave  a  Charadter  of  him, 
which  was  fo  feverely  true,  that  I  perhaps  kept 
too  much  within  bounds,  and  faid  leis  than  he  de- 
fended. But  we  had  lived  in  fuch  friendfhip  to- 
gether, that  I  thought  it  was  more  decent,  as  it 
always  is  more  fate,  to  err  on  that  hand.  He  was 
the  man  of  the  trueft  judgment,  and  beft  temper, 
I  had  ever  known  :  He  had  a  clear  head,  with  a 
moil  tender  and  companionate  heart :  He  was  a 
faithful  and  zealous  friend,  but  a  gentle  and  foon 
conquered  enemy  :  He  was  truly  and  ferioufly  re- 
ligious, but  without  affectation,  bigotry,  or  fu- 
perftition  :  His  notions  of  Morality  were  fine  and 
fublime  :  His  thread  of  Reafoning  was  eafy,  clear, 
and  folid  :  He  was  not  only  the  beff.  Preacher  of 
the  age,  but  feemed  to  have  brought  Preaching  to 
perfection :  His  Sermons  were  fo  well  heard  and 
liked,  and  fo  much  read,  that  all  the  Nation  pro- 
pofed  him  as  a  Pattern,  and  itudied  to  copy  after 
him  :  His  parts  remained  with  him  clear  and  un- 
clouded •,  but  the  perpetual  Slanders,  and  other  ill 
ufage  he  had  been  followed  with,  for  many  years, 
moft  particularly  fince  his  advancement  to  that  great 
port,  gave  him  too  much  trouble,  and  too  deep  a 
concern  :  It  could  neither  provoke  him,  nor  fright 
him  from  his  duty,  but  it  affected  his  minchfo  much, 
that  this  was  thought  to  have  fhortned  his  days. 
Bancroft's  Sancroft  had  died  a  year  before,  in  the  fame  poor 
J>e.ith.  ancj  defpicable  manner,  in  which  he  had  lived  for 
fome  years  :  He  died  in  a  ftate  of  Separation  from 
the  Church  *,  and  yet  he  had  not  the  courage  to 
own  it  in  any  publick  declaration:  For  neither 
living  nor  dying,  did  he  publifh  any  thing  con- 
cerning it.  His  Death  ought  to  have  put  an  end 
to  the  Schifm,  that  fome  were  endeavouring  to 
raife  ;  upon  this  pretence,  that  a  Parliamentary 
Depnvation  was  never  to  be  allowed,  as  contrary 
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to  the  intrin lick  Power  of  the  Church  ;  and  there- 
fore they  looked  on  Sancroft  as  the  Archbiihop 
flill,  and  reckoned  Tillotibn  an  Ufurper*,  and  all 
that  joined  with  him  were  counted  Schifmaticks  : 
they  were  willing  to  forget,  as  fome  of  them  did 
plainly  condemn,  the  Deprivations  made  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  Reformation,  more  particularly, 
thofe  in  the  firft  Parliament  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Reign,  and  the  Deprivations  made  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  in  the  year  1662:  But  from  thence, 
the  Controverfy  was  carried  up  to  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury •,  and  a  great  deal  of  angry  reading  was 
brought  out  on  both  fides,  to  juftify,  or  to  con- 
demn thofe  proceedings.  But  arguments  will  ne- 
ver have  the  better  of  intereft  and  humour ;  yet 
now,  even  according  to  their  own  pretentions,  the 
Schifm  ought  to  have  ceafed ;  tince  he,  on  whofe 
account  it  was  fet  up,  did  never  afTert  his  right ; 
and  therefore  that  might  have  been  more  juftly 
conflrued  a  tacit  yielding  it :  But  thofe  who  have 
a  mind  to  embroil  Church  or  State,  will  never 
want  a  pretence,  and  no  Arguments  will  beat  them 
from  it. 

Both  King  and  Queen  were  much  affected  with  Tenifon 
Tillotfon's  death :  The  Queen  for  many  days  fucceed- 
fpoke  of  him  in* the  tenderer!  manner,  and  not  ed- 
without  tears.  He  died  fo  poor,  that  if  the  King 
had  not  forgiven  his  Firft  Fruits,  his  debts  could 
not  have  been  all  payed :  So  generous  and  chari- 
table was  he  in  a  Poft,  out  of  which  Sancroft  had 
raifed  a  great  Eftate,  which  he  left  to  his  Family  : 
But  Tillbtfon  was  rich  in  good  works.  His  See 
was  filled  by  Tenifon,  Bifhop  of  Lincoln.  Many 
wifhed  that  "Stillingfleet  might  have  fucceeded,  he 
being  not  only  fo  eminently  learned,  but  judged  a 
man  in  ail  refpects  fit  for  the  Poll.  The  Queen 
was  inclined  to  him  •,  fhe  fpoke  with  fome  earned- 
nefs,  oftner  than  once,  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewfbury 
on  that  fubject :  She  thought,  he  would  fill  that 
Port  with  great  dignity  :  She  alfo  preffed  the  King 
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1694,  earneftly  for  him  :  But  as  his  ill  health  made  him 
v^v-w  not  capable  of  the  fatigue  that  belonged  to  this 
Province  ;  fo  the  Whigs  did  generally  apprehend, 
that  both  his  notions  and  his  temper  were  too 
high  *,  and  all  concurred  to  defire  Tenifon,  who 
had  a  firmer  health,  with  a  more  active  temper ; 
and  was  univerfally  well  liked,  for  having  ferved 
the  Cure  of  St.  Martin's,  in  the  worfl  time,  with 
fo  much  courage  and  difcretion ;  fo  that  at  this 
time  he  had  many  Friends,  and  no  Enemies. 

The  Small   Pox  raged  this  winter  about  Lon- 
don, fome  thoufands  dying  of  them  ;  which  gave 
us  great  apprehenlions,  with  relation  to  the  Queen ; 
for  me  had  never  had  them. 
Tha  In  conclufion,  (he  was  taken  ill,   but  the  next 

Queen's  day  that  feemed  to  go  off :  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
Sicknefs.  j^f  an  hour  with  her  that  day :  And  fhe  com- 
plained then  of  nothing.  The  day  following,  fhe 
went  abroad  *,  but  her  ilinefs  returned  fo  heavily 
on  her,  that  fhe  could  difguife  it  no  longer:  She 
fhut  her  felf  up  long  in  her  Ciofet  that  night,  and 
burnt  many  Papers,  and  put  the  reft  in  order  : 
After  that,  fhe  ufed  fome  flight  remedies,  think- 
ing it  was  only  a  tranfient  indifpofition  -,  but  it  en- 
creafed  upon  her ;  and  within  two  days  after,  the 
Small  Pox  appeared,  and  with  very  bad  Symptoms. 
I  will  not  enter  into  another's  Province,  nor  fpeak 
of  matters  fo  much  out  of  the  way  of  my  own  Pro- 
feffion  :  But  the  Phyficians  part  was  univerfally 
condemned,  and  her  death  was  imputed  to  the 
negligence  or  unfkilfulnefs  of  Dr.  Ratcliffe.  He 
was  called  for  -,  and  it  appeared,  but  too  evidently, 
that  his  Opinion  was  chiefly  confidered  ;  and  was 
moft  depended  on.  Other  Phyficians  were  after- 
wards called ;  but  not  till  it  was  too  late.  The 
King  was  {truck  with  this  beyond  expreffion.  Pie 
came,  on  the  fecond  day  of  her  ilinefs,  and  palled 
the  Bill  for  frequent  Parliaments  -,  which  if  he  had 
not  done  that  day,  it  is  very  probable  he  would  ne- 
ver have  palled  it.     The  cay  after,  he  called  me 
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into  his  Clofet,  and  gave  a  free  vent  to  a  mod  ten-  1604.. 
der  paflion  ;  he  burft  out  into  tears ;  and  cried  out,  v^v*v/ 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  the  Queen ;  and  that, 
from  being  the  happieft,  he  was  now  going  to  be  the 
miferableit  creature  upon  Earth.  He  faid,  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  their  Marriage,  he  had  never 
known  one  fmgle  fault  in  her  ;  there  was  a  worth 
in  her,  that  no  body  knew  befides  himfelf  \  tho'  hs 
added,  that  I  might  know  as  much  of  her  as  any 
other  perfon  did.  Never  was  fuch  a  face  of  uni* 
verfal  Sorrow  feen  in  a  Court,  or  in  a  Town,  as 
at  this  time  :  All  people,  men  and  women,  young 
and  old,  could  fcarce  refrain  from  Tears  :  On 
Chriilmas  Day,  the  Small  Fox  funk  fo  entirely, 
and  the  Queen  felt  her  fell  fo  well  upon  it,  that  it 
was  for  a  while  concluded  fhe  had  the  Mealies, 
and  that  the  danger  was  over.  This  hope  was  ill 
grounded,  and  of  a  fhort  continuance  :  For  before 
night,  all  was  fadly  changed.  It  appeared,  that 
the  Small  Pox  were  now  fo  funk,  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  raifing  them.  The  new  Archbifhop 
attended  on  her  ;  he  performed  all  devotions,  and 
had  much  private  difcourfe  with  her :  When  the 
defperate  condition  fhe  was  in,  was  evident  be- 
yond doubt,  he  told  the  King,  He  could  not  do 
his  duty  faithfully,  unlefs  he  acquainted  her  with 
the  danger  fhe  was  in  :  The  King  approved  of  it, 
and  faid,  whatever  effect  it  might  have,  he  would 
not  have  her  deceived  in  fo  important  a  matter. 
And,  as  the  Archbifhop  was  preparing  the  Queen, 
with  fome  addrefs,  not  to  furprife  her  too  much 
with  fuch  tidings,  fhe  prefentiy  apprehended  his 
drift,  but  fhewed  no  fear  nor  diforder  upon  it.  She 
faid,  fhe  thanked  God  fhe  had  always  carried  this 
in  her  mind,  that  nothing  was  to  be  left  to  the  laft 
hour  -,  fhe  had  nothing  then  to  do,  but  to  look  up 
to  God,  and  fubmit  to  his  Will  ;  it  went  further 
indeed  than  fubmiffion  ;  for  fhe  feemed  to  defirs 
Death,  rather  than  Life  5  and  fhe  continued  to  the 
laft  minute  of  tier  life  in  that  calm  and  refigned 
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1694.  ftate.  She  had.  formerly  wrote  her  mind,  in  many 
U^\Sj  particulars,  to  the  King  :  And  Ihe  gave  order,  to 
look  carefully  for  a  fmall  Scrutoir  that  fhe  made 
life,  of,  and  to  deliver  it  to  the  King  :  And,  having 
difpatched  that,  Ihe  avoided  the  giving  her  felt  or 
him  the  tendernels,  which  a  final  parting  might* 
have  raifed  in  them  both*  She  was  almoft  perpe- 
tually in  Prayer.  The  day  before  Ihe  died,  fhe  re- 
ceived the  Sacrament,  all  the  Bifhops  who  were 
attending,  being  admitted  to  receive  it  with  her : 
We  were,  God  knows,  a  forrowful  Company ; 
for  we  were  lofing  her,  who  was  our  chief  hope 
and  glory  on  Earth  ;  She  followed  the  whole  Of- 
fice, repeating  it  after  the  Archbifhop  ;  fhe  ap- 
prehended, not  without  fome  concern,  that  fhe 
fhould  not  be  able  to  fwallow  the  Bread,  yet  it 
went  down  eafily.  When  this  was  over,  fhe  com- 
pofed  her  fel f  folemnly  to  die  -,  fhe  flumbered 
fometimes,  but  faid,  fhe  was  not  refrefhed  by  it  -9 
and  faid  often,  that  nothing  did  her  good  but 
Prayer  -,  fhe  tried  once  or  twice  to  have  faid  fome- 
what  to  the  King,  but  was  not  able  to  go  through 
with  it.  She  ordered  the  Archbifnop  to  be  reading 
10  her  fuch  paffages  of  Scripture,  as  might  fix  her 
Attention,  and  raife  her  Devotion  :  Several  Cor- 
dials were  given,  but  all  was  ineffe&ual ;  fhe  lay 
filent  for  fome  hours  :  And  fome  words  that  came 
from  her,  fhcwed  her  thoughts  began  to  break  : 
And  *n  conclufion,  fhe  died  on  the  28th  of  December, 
Death,  about  One  in  die  Morning,  in  the  Thirty  third 
year  of  her  Age,  and  in  the  Sixth  of  her  Reign. 

She  was  the  moft  univerfally  lamented  Princefs, 
and  deferved  the  beft  to  be  fo,  of  any  in  our  Age, 
or  in  our  Hiftory.  I  will  add  no  more  concern- 
ing her,  in  the  way  of  a  Character :  I  have  faid  a 
great  deal  already  in  this  work  •,  and  I  wrote  a 
:£ook,  as  an  Effay  on  her  Character,  in  which  I 
,have  faid  nothing,  but  that  which  I  knew  to  be 
.ftriclly  true,  without  the  enlargement  of  Figure  or 
Rhetorick.     The  King's  affliction  for  her  Death 
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was  as  great  as  it  was  juft ;  it  was  greater  than  1694.. 
thofe  who  knew  him  beft,  thought  his  temper  ca-  L/^nOJ1 
pable  of:  He  went  beyond  all  bounds  in  it; 
during  her  Sicknefs,  he  was  in  an  Agony,  that 
amazed  us  all,  fainting  often,  and  breaking  out 
into  mod  violent  Lamentations ;  when  fhe  died, 
his  Spirits  funk  fo  low,  that  there  was  great  reafon 
to  apprehend,  that  he  was  following  her  ;  for  fome 
Weeks  after,  he  was  fo  little  Mafter  of  himfelf, 
that  he  was  not  capable  of  minding  bufinefs,  or  of 
feeing  Company.  He  turned  himfelf  much  to  the 
Meditations  of  Religion,  and  to  fecret  Prayer  ; 
the  Archbifhop  was  often  and  long  with  him  •,  he 
entred  upon  folemn  and  ferious  refolutions  of  be- 
coming, in  all  things,  an  exact  and  an  exemplary 
Chriftian.  And  now  I  am  come  to  the  Period  of 
this  Book,  with  a  very  melancholy  Profpect :  But 
God  has  ordered  matters  fince,  beyond  all  our  ex- 
pectations. 
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BOOK     VI. 

Of  the  Life  and    Reign   of  King 


William  III, 


1695. 

The  Pro- 
ceeding in 
Parlia- 
ment. 


H  E  Two  Houfes  of  Parliament  fet 
an  Example,  that  was  followed  by 
the  whole  Nation,  of  making  con- 
folatory  and  dutiful  Addreffes  to 
the  King.  The  Queen  was  buried 
with  the  ordinary  Ceremony,  and 
with  one  piece  of  Magnificence 
that  could  never  happen  before  \  for  both  Houfes" 
of  Parliament  went  in  Procefiion  before  the  Chariot 
that  carried  her  Body  to  Weftminfter  Abbey  ; 
where  places  were  prepared  for  both  Houfes,  to  lit 
in  form,  while  the  Archbifhop  preached  the  Fune- 
ral Sermon.  This  could  never  happen  before, 
lince  the  Sovereign's  Death  had  always  diffolved 
our  Parliaments.  It  is  true,  the  Earl  of  Rochefter 
tried,  if  he  could  have  raifed  a  doubt  of  the  Lega- 
lity of  this  Parliament's  continuance,  fince  it  was 
fummoned  by  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  -, 
fo  upon  her  death,  the  writ,  that  ran  in  her  name, 
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femed  to  die  with  her :  This  would  have  had  fa-  1694. 
tal  Confequences,  if  in  that  feafon  of  the  year,  all  *s-y-%j 
things  muft  have  flood  flill,  till  a  new  Parliament 
could  have  been  brought  together  :  But  the  Act, 
that  put  the  Adminiftration  entirely  in  the.  King, 
tho'  the  Queen  had  a  fhare  in  the  dignity  of  So- 
vereign, made  this  cavil  appear  to  be  fo  ill -ground- 
ed, that  no  body  feconded  fo  dangerous  a  fug* 
geftion. 

The  Parliament  went  on  with  the  bufinefs  of  the  The  ill 
Nation  ;  in  which  the  Earl  of  Rochefter,  and  that'ftace  of 
Party,  artfully  fludied,  all  that  was  poffible,  to 
embroil  our  affairs  :  The  (late  of  our  Coin  gave 
them  too  great  a  handle  for  it.  We  had  two  forts 
of  Coin  •,  The  one  was  milled,  and  could  not  be 
praclifed  on  :  But  the  other  was  not  fo,  and  was 
fubjecl:  to  clipping  ;  and  in  a  courfe  of  fome  years, 
the  old  money  was  every  year  fo  much  diminifhed, 
that  it  at  laft  grew  to  be  lefs  than  the  half  of  the 
intrinfick  value.  Thofe  who  drove  this  Trade, 
were  as  much  enriched,  as  the  Nation  fuffered  by 
it :  When  it  came  to  be  generally  obferved,  the 
King  was  advifed  to  ifTue  out  a  Proclamation,  that 
no  money  mould  pafs  for  the  future,  by  the  tale, 
but  by  the  weight,  which  would  put  a  prefent  end 
to  clipping.  But  Seimour,  being  then  in  the 
Treafury,  oppofed  this  ;  he  advifed  the  King  to 
look  on,  and  let  that  matter  have  its  courfe  :  The 
Parliament  would  in  due  time  take  care  of  it  •,  but 
in  the  mean  while,  the  badnefs  of  money  quickned 
the  Circulation,  while  every,  one  fludied  to  put  out 
of  his  hands  all  the  bad  money ;  and  this  would 
lpake  all  people  the  readier  to  bring  their  cafh  into 
the  Exchequer  ;  and  fo  a  Loan  was  more  eafily 
made.  The  badnefs  of  the  money  began  now  to 
grow  very  vifible  ;  it  was  plain,  that  no  remedy 
could  be  provided  for  it,  but  by  recoining  all  the 
Specie  of  England  ;  and  that  could  not  be  fet 
about,  in  the  end  of  a  Selnon.  The  Earls  of  Ro- 
chefter and  Nottingham  reprsfented  this  very  tra- 
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1695.  gical.ly.in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  where  it  was  not 
^•V"^  poiTible  to  give  the  proper  remedy  ;  it  produced 
only  an  Ace,  with  drifter  claufes  and  feverer  pe- 
nalties againit  Clippers  •,  this  had  no  other  effect, 
but  that  k  alarmed  the  Nation,  and  funk-  the  value 
of  our  money  in  the  Exchange ;  Guineas,-  which 
were  equal  in  value  to  twenty  one  Shillings  and 
Six  pence  in  Silver,  rofe  to  thirty  Shillings,  that 
is  to  fay,  thirty  Shillings  funk  to  twenty  one  Shil- 
lings and  Sixpence.  This  publick  difgrace,  put 
on  our  Coin,  when  the  evil  was  not  cured,,  was  in 
effect  a  great  point  carried,  by  which  there  was  an 
opportunity  given  to  fink  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  of  the  publick  Funds ;  and  it  brought  a 
difcount  of  above  40 1.  per  Cent,  riipon  Tallies. 
A  Bill  Another  Bill  was  fet  on  foot,,  which  was  long 

concern,  purfued,  and,  in  conclufiony  carried  by  the  To- 
ing  Trials  rjes  .  jc  was  concerning  Trials  for  Treafon  \  and 
^or  rea-  ^  defign  of  it  feemed  to  be,  to  make  men  as  fafe 
in  all  treafonable  Confpiracies  and  Practices,  as  was 
poflible :  Two  Witneffes  were  to  concur  to  prove 
the  fame  Fad,  at  the  fame  time  :  Council  in  mat- 
ters of  Fact,  and  WitnefTes  upon  Oath,  were  by  it 
allowed  to  the  Prifoners  •,  they  were  to  have  a  Co- 
py ef  the  Indictment,  and  the  Pannel  in  due  time  : 
All  thefe  things  were  in  themfelves  juft  and  rea- 
fonable  :  And  if  they  had  been  moved  by  other 
men,  and  at  another  time,  they  would  have  met 
with  little  oppofition  :  They  were  chiefly  fet  on  by 
Finch,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham's  Brother,  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  hard  profecutions  fqr 
Treafons  in  the  end  of  King  Charles's  Reign,  and 
had  then  carried  all  Prerogative  points,  very  far  ; 
but  was,  during  this  Reign,  in  a  conftant  oppofiti- 
on to  every  thing,  that  was  propofed  for  the  King's 
Service :  He  had  a  copious  way  of  {peaking,  with 
an  appearance  of  Beauty  and  Eloquence  to  vulgar 
Hearers :  But  there  was  a  fuperflciainefs  in  moil 
of  his  harangues,  that  made  them  feem  tedious 
to  better  Judges  *,  his  Rhetorick  was  all  vicious, 
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and  his  Reafoning  was  too  fubtle.     The  occafion   i6c^0 
given  for  this  Bill,  leads  me  to  give  an  account  of  «-*v^-i 
fome  Trials  for  Treafon,  during  the  laft  fummer^ 
which,  for  the  relation  they  have  to  this  matter^  I 
have  referved  for  this  place. 

Lunt  ah  Irifriman;  who  was  bold  and  poor*  and  Trials  sa 
of  a  mean  uriderftanding,  had  been  often  employed  Lan: 
to  carry  Letters  and  Meflages  between  Ireland  and  caflllre* 
England,  when  King  Jame?  was  there.  He  was 
once  taken  up  on  fufpicion,  but  he  was  faithful  to 
his  Party,  and  would  difcover  nothing  ♦,  fo  he  con- 
tinued after  that  to  be  trufted  by  them.  But,  be- 
ing kept  very  poor,  he  grew  weary  of  his  low 
eftate,  and  thought  of  gaining  the  rewards  of  a  dif- 
covery.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  Taaff*  an 
Irifh  Prieft,  who  had  not  only  changed  his  Reli- 
gion, but  had  married  in  King  James's  time* 
TaafF  came  into  the  ferviee  of  the  prefent  Govern- 
ment, and  had  a  fmall  penfion.  He  was  long  in 
purfuit  of  a  discovery  of  the  Impoilure  in  the  Birth 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,    and  was  engaged  with 
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more  fnccefs  in  difcovering  the  concealed  Eiiates 
of  the  Priefts,  and  the  Religious  Orders*  in  which 
fome  progfefs  was  made*  Thefe  feemed  to  be  fure 
evidences  of  the  fmcerity  of  the  man,  at  lealt  in 
his  oppofitidn  to  thofe,  whom  he  had  forfaken* 
and  whom  he  was  provoking  in  fo  fenfible  a  man- 
ner. All  this  I  mention,  the  more  particularly* 
to  fhew  how  little  that  fort  of  men  is  to  be  depend- 
ed on  •,  he  poiTefted  thofe,  to  whom  his  other  dis- 
coveries gave  him  accefs*  of  the  importance  of 
this  Lunt,  who  was  then  come  from  St.  Germains^ 
and  who  could  make  great  difcoveries  :  So  Lunt 
was  examined  by  the  Minifters  of  State  ♦,  and  he 
gave  them  an  account  of  fome  difcourfes  and  de~ 
figns  againft  the  King,  and  of  an  Insurrection^ 
that  was  to  have  broke  out  in  the  year  1692*  when 
King  James  was  defigningto  come  over  from  Nor- 
mandy ;  for,  he  faid,  he  had  carried  at  that  -time 
CommiiTions  to  the  chief  men  qf  the  party*  both 
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in  Lancashire  and  Cheihire.     A  Carrier  had  .been 
employed  to  carry  down  great  quantities  of  Arms 
to  them  :    One  of  the  Chefts,  in  which  they  were 
put  up,  had  broke  in  the  carriage,  fo  the  Carrier 
law  what  was   in  them  *,  and  he  depofed,  he  had 
carried  many  of  the  fame  weight  andfize  ;  the  per- 
fons  concerned,  finding  the  Carrier  was  true  and 
fecret,  continued   to  employ  him  in  that  fort  of 
carriage  for  a  great  %»hile.     Lunt's  ftory  feemed 
probable  and  coherent  in  all  its  circumftances :  So 
orders  were  lent  to  feize  on  fome  perfons,  and  to 
fearch  houfes  for  Arms.     In  one  houfe  they  found 
Arms  for  a  Troop  of  Horfe,  built-up  within  walls, 
very  dexteroufly.     TaafF  was  all  .this  while  very 
zealous  in  fupporting  Lunt's  credit,  and  in  affift- 
ing  him  in  his  difcoveries ;  a  folemn  Trial  of  the 
Prifoners  was  ordered  in  Lancafhire.    When  the  itt 
time  drew  near,  TaafF  fent  them  word,  that,  if  he 
fhould  be  well  paid  for  it,  he  would  bring  them  all 
off;  it  may  be  eaflly  imagined  that  they  ftuck  at  no- 
thing for  fuch  a  fervice  ;  he  had  got  out  of  Lunt 
all   his  depofitions,    which  he  difclofed  to  them  ; 
i'o  they  had  the  advantage  of  being  well  prepared  to 
meet,  and  overthrow  his  evidence  in  many  circum- 
ftances :  And  at  the  Trial,  Taaff  turned  againft 
Him,     and  witnefTed    many  things  againfl  Lunt, 
that  fhookiiis  credit.     There  was  another  Witnefs 
that  fupported  Lunt's  evidence  ;  bftt^fcr  was  fo  pro- 
fligate a  man,    that  great  and  juft  objections  lay 
againfl  giving  Kim  any  credit;  but  the  Carrier's 
evidence    was  not  fhaken.     Lunt,    in  the  Trial, 
had  named  two.  Gentlemen  wrong,  miflaking  the 
one  for  the  'other  :    But   he  quickly  corrected  his 
miitake ;    he  had  feen  them   but  once,  and  they 
were  both  together ;    fo  he  might  miftake  their 
names :  But  he  was  lure  thefe  were  the  two  perfons  j 
with  whom  he  had  tkofe  treasonable  Negotiations. 
Taaff  had  engaged  him  in  company  in  London,  to 
whom  he  had'  talked  very  idly,  like  a  man  who  re- 
folved  to  make  a  "fortune  by  fwearing :   'And  it 
feemed,  by  what  he- laid,  that  he  had  many  difco- 
veries 
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veries  yet  in  referve,  which  he  intended  to  fpread 
among  many,  till  he  mould  grow  rich  and  con- 
liderable  by  it :  This  was  fworn  againil  him.  By 
all  thefe  things,  his  Evidence  was  fo  blafled,  that 
no  credit  was  given  to  him.  Four  of  the  Judges 
were  lent  down  to  try  the  Prifoners  at  Manchefter, 
and  atChefter;  where  they  managed  matters  with 
an  impartial  exactnefs.  Any  leaning  that  appear- 
ed, was  in  favour  of  the  Prisoners,  according  to  a 
Characteriftick,  that  Judges  had  always  pretended 
£o,.  but  had  not  of  late  deferved  fo  well,  as  upon 
this  occafion,  of  being  Council  for  the  Prifoner. 
The  evidence  that  was  brought  againft  Lunt,  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  falfe  :  But  it  looked  then 
with  fo  good  an  appearance,  that  both  the  King's 
Council  and  the  Judges  were  fatisfied  with  it  •,  and 
fo,  without  calling  for  the  reft  of  the  Evidence., 
the  matter  was  let  fall :  And  when  the  Judges 
gave  the  Charge  to  the  Jury,  it  was  in  favour  of 
the  Prifoners,  fo  that  they  were  acquitted.  And 
the  reft  of  thofe,  who  were  ordered  to  be  tried  after 
them,  were  all  difcharged  without  trial. 

The  whole  Party  triumphed  upon  this,  as  a 
Victory  ;  and  complained  both  of  the  Minifters  of 
State  and  of  the  Judges :  The  matter  was  examin- 
ed into,  by  both  Houfes  of  Parliament;  .and  it 
evidently  appeared,  that  the  proceeding  had  been, 
not  only  exaclrfy  according  to  Law,  but  that  all 
reafonable  favour  had  been  {hewed  the  Prifoners  : 
So  that  both  Houfes  were  fully  fatisfied  •,  only  the 
Earls  of  Rochester  and  Nottingham  hung  on  the 
matter  long,  and  with  great  eagernefs ,  and  in 
conclufion,  protefled  againft  the  Vote,  by  which 
the  Lords  juftified  thefe  proceedings.  This  Exa- 
mination was  brought  on  with  much  noife,  to  give 
the  more  ftrength  to  the  Bill  of  Treafons :  But  the 
progrefs  of  the  examination  turned  fo  much  againft 
them,  who  had  made  this  ufe  of  it,  that  it  ap- 
peared there  was  no  juft  occafion  given  by  that, 
trial 3  to  alter  the  Law,     Yet  the  Commons  pafle 3 
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1605.  the  Bill:  But  the  Lords  infilled  on  a  claufc,  that 
VV^  ^11  the  Peers  fhould  be  fummoned  to  the  trial  of  a 
Peer,  that  was  charged  with  High  Treafon  :  The 
Commons  would  not  agree  to  that  •,  and  fo  the  Bill 
was  dropt  for  this  time.  By  the  late  trial,  it  had 
manifeftly  appeared,  how  little  the  Crown  gained 
by  one  thing,  which  yet  was  thought  an  advan- 
tage; that  the  WitnerTes  for  the  Prifoner  were  not 
upon  Oath  :  Many  things  were  upon  this  occafion 
witnefTed  in  favour  of  the  Prifoners,  which  were 
afterwards  found  to  be  notorioufly  falfe :  And  it 
is  certain,  that  the  terror  of  an  Oath  is  a  great 
reftraint,  and  many,  whom  an  Oath  might  over- 
awe, would  more  freely  allow  themfelves  the  li- 
berty of  Lying,  in  behalf  of  a  Prifoner,  to  fave 
his  life. 
^  When  this   defign  failed,  another  was  fet   up 

plaints  of  againfc  the  Bank,  which  began  to  have  a  flourifh- 
!*icBank.  Jng  credit,  and  had  fupplied  the  King  fo  regularly 
with  money,  and  that  upon  fuch  reafonable  terms, 
that  thofe  who  intended  to  make  matters  go  heavi- 
ly, tried  what  could  be  done  to  fhake  the  credit 
of  the  Bank.     But  this  attempt  was   rejecled  in 
both'  Houfes  with  indignation  :  It  was  very  evi? 
dent,  that  publick  Credit  would  fignify  little,  if 
what  was  eftablifhed  in  one  SeiTion  of  Parliament, 
might.be  fallen  upon,  and  fhaken  in  another. 
Enquiries      Towards  the  end  of  the  Seffion,  complaints  were 
into  cor-   made  of  feme  Military  men,  who  did  not  pay  their 
ruptprac  Quarters,  pretending  their  own  pay  was  in  arrear  : 
tlcP°        But  it  appearing,  that  they  had  been  payed  ;  and 
the   matter  being   further  examined  into,  it  was 
found,    that   the    fuperior   Officers    had  cheated 
the  Su'balter'ans,  which  excufed  their  not  paying 
their  Quarters.  '  Upon  this,  the  enquiry  was  car- 
ried further  •,  and  fuch  discoveries  were  made,  that 
fbme  Officers  were  broke  upon  it,  while  others  pre- 
vented complaints,  by  fatisfying  thole  whom  they 
had  oppreiied.  '  It  was  found  out,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treafury  bzd  taken  two  hundred  Gui- 
neas . 
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ifreas,  for  procuring  the  Arrears  due  to  a  Regiment, 
to  be  payed  ;  whereupon  he  was  fent  to  the  Tower, 
and  turned  out  of  his  place,  Many  were  the  more 
lharpned  againft  him,  becaufe  it  was  believed  that 
he,  as  well  as  Trevor  the  Speaker,  were  deeply 
concerned  in  corrupting  the  Members  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  :  He  had  held  his  place  both  in  King 
Charles  and  King  James's  time  :  And  the  fhare  he 
had  in  the  fecret  diftribution  of  money,  had  made 
him  a  necefTary  man  for  thofe  methods; 

But  the  Houfe,  being  on  this  fcent,  carried  the 
-matter  fti-11  further.  In  the  former  SelTion  of  Par- 
liament, an  Acl;  had  paffed,  creating  a  Fund  for 
the  repayment  of  the  Debt  owing  to  the  Orphans, 
by  the  Chamber  of  London  -,  and  the  Chamber  had 
made  Trevor  a  Prefent  of  a  thoufand  Guineas,  for 
the  Service  he  did  them  in  that  matter :  This  was 
entred  in  their  Books  ;  fo  that  full  proof  was  made 
of  it.  It  was  indeed  believed,  that  a  much  greater 
Prefent  had  been  made  him  in  behalf  of  the  Or- 
phans %  but  no  proof  of  that  appeared  :  Where- 
as, what  had  been  taken  in  fo  publick  a  manner 
could  not  be  hid.  This  was  objected  to  Trevor 
as  Corruption,  and  a  Breach  of  Truft  •,  and  upon 
it,  he  was  expelled  the  Houfe :  And  Mr.  Paul 
Foley  was  chofen  Speaker  in  his  room  \  who  had 
got  great  credit  by  his  Integrity,  and  his  conflant 
complaining  of  the  Adminiftration. 

One  difcovery  made  way  for  another  :  It  was  And  into 
found,  that  in  the  Books  of  the  Eaft-India  Com-  the  Pre- 
pany,  there  were  Entries  made  of  great  Sums  given,  feiK\™ 
for  fecret  Services  done  the  Company,  that  amount-  Eaft-lndi 
ed  to  17O5OOO  Pounds :  And  it  was  generally  be-  Compa 
lieved,  that  the  greateft  part  of  it  had  gone  among  "/• 
the  Members   of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.     For 
the  two  preceding  Winters,  there  had   been  at- 
tempts, eagerly  purfued   by  fome,    for  breaking 
the  Company,  and  either  opening  a  free  Trade  to 
the  Indies,  or  at  leaft,   erecting  a  new  Company  : 
£ut  it  was  obferved,  that  fome  of  the  hotted  flick  - 
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1695.  lers  againft  the  Company,  did  infenfibly,  not  only 
fall.oif  from  that  heat,  but  turned  to  ferve  the 
Company,  as  much  as  they  had  at  firft  endeavour- 
ed to  deftroy  it,  Seimour  was  among  the  chief  of 
thefe :  And  it  was  faid,  that  he  had  1 2000  Pounds  of 
their  money,  under  the  colour  of  a  Bargain  for  their 
Salt-petre.  Great  pains  and  art  was  ufed  to  flifle 
this  Enquiry  :  But  curioiity,  envy,  and  ill-nature, 
as  well  as  virtue,  will  on  fuch  occafions  always  pre- 
vail, to  (tt  on  enquiries.  Thofe,  who  have  had 
nothing,  defire  to  know  who  have  had  fomething, 
while  the  guilty  perfons  dare  not  fhew  too  great 
a  concern  in  oppofing  difcoveries.  Sir  Thomas 
Cook,  a  rich  Merchant,  who  was  governor  of  the 
Company,  was  examined  concerning  that  great 
Sum  given  for  Secret  Service  :  But  he  refufed  to 
aniwer:  So  a  fevere  Bill  was  brought  in  againft 
him,  in  cafe  he  mould  not,  by  a  prefixed  day,  con- 
fefs-  how  all  that  money  had  been  difpofed  of. 
When  the  Bill  v/as  fent  up  to  the  Lords,  and  was . 
like  to  pals,  he  came  in,  and  offered  to  make  a 
full  diicovery,  if  he  might  be  indemnified  for  all 
that  he  had  done,  cr  that  he  might  fay  in  that  mat- 
ter,^ The  Enemies  of  the  Court  hoped  for  great 
difcoveries,  that  mould  difgrace  both  the  Minifters 
and  the  Favourites  :  But  it  appeared,  that,  where- 
as both  King  Charles  and  King  James  had  oblig- 
ed the  Company,  to  make  them  a  yearly  prefent 
of  1 0000  Pounds,  that  the  King  had  received  this 
but  once  \  and  that,  tho'  the  Company  offered  a 
Prefent  of  50000  Pounds,  if  the  King  would  grant 
them  a  new  Charter,  and  confent  to  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment confirming  it,  the  King  had  refufed  to  hearken 
to  it.  There  were  indeed  preemptions,  that  the 
Marquis  of  Caermarthen  had  taken  a  Prefent  of. 
5000  Guineas,  which  were  fent  back  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas Cook,  the  morning  before  he  was  to  make  his 
diicovery.  The  Lords  appointed  twelve  of  their 
Body. to  meet  with  twenty  four  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  to  examine  into  this  matter  :  But  they 
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were  fo  ill  fatisfied  with  the  account  that  was  given  1695- 
them,  by  the  four  perfons  who  had  been  entrufted  L/'VXJ 
with  this  fecret,  that  by  a  particular  Act,  that  paf- 
fed  both  Houfes,  they  were  committed  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  till  the  end  of  the  next  Sefrlon 
of  Parliament,  and  reftrained  from  difpofing  of 
their  Eflates,  real  or  perfonal.  Thefe  were  pro- 
ceedings of  an  extraordinary  nature,  which  could 
not  be  juftified,  but  from  the  extraordinary  occa- 
fion  that  was  given  for  them.  Some  faid,  this 
looked  like  the  fetting  up  a  Court  of  Inquifition, 
when  new  Laws  were  made  on  purpofe  to  difcover 
fecret  Tranfactions ;  and  that  no  bounds  could  be 
fet  to  fuch  a  method  of  proceeding.  Others  faid, 
that  when  Entries  were  made  of  fuch  Sums,  fecret- 
ly  difpofed  of,  it  was  as  juft  for  a  Parliament  to 
force  a  confeffion,  as  it  was  common  in  the  courfe 
of  the  Law  to  fubpcena  a  man,  to  declare  all  his 
knowledge  of  any  matter,  how  fecretly  foever  it 
might  have  been  managed,  and  what  peribn  foever 
might  have  been  concerned  in  it.  The  Lord  Pre- 
fident  felt,  that  he  was  deeply  wounded  with  this 
difcovery :  For  while  the  Act,  againft  Cook,  was 
paffing  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  he  took  occafion 
to  affirm,  with  folemn  protections,  that  he  him- 
felf  was  not  at  all  concerned  in  that  matter.  But 
now  all  had  broke  out :  One  Firebrafs  a  Merchant, 
employed  by  the  Eaft-India  Company,  had  treat- 
ed with  Bates;  a  friend  of  the  Marquis  of  Caer- 
marthen's  ;  and  for  the  favour  that  Lord  was  to 
do  them,  in  procuring  them  a  new  Charter,  Bates 
was  to  have  for  his  ufe  five  thoufand  Guineas.  But 
now  a  new  turn  was  to  be  given  to  all  this  :  Bates 
fwore,  that  he  indeed  received  the  money,  and  that 
he  offered  it  to  that  Lord,  who  pofitively  refufed 
to  take  it :  But,  fince  it  wras  already  paid  in,  he 
advifed  Bates  to  keep  it  to  himfelf ;  tho'  by  the' 
examination  it  appeared,  that  Bates  was  to  have 
five  hundred  Pounds  for  his  own  negotiating  the 
affair  :  It  did  alfo  appear,  that  the  money  was  pay- 
ed 
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1695.  ed  in  to  one  of  that  Lord's  Servants ;  but  he  could 
<^v~+s  not  be  come  at.  Upon  this  difcovery,  the  Houie 
of  Commons  voted  an  Impeachment  for  a  mifde- 
meanour  againft  the  Lord  Prefident :  He,  to  pre- 
vent that,  defired  to  be  heard  fpeak  to  that  Houfe 
In  his  own  Juftification.  When  he  was  before 
them,  he  fet  out  the  fervices  that  he  had  done  the 
Nation,  in  terms  that  were  not  thought  very  de- 
cent :  He  afTumed  the  greateil  fhare  of  the  honour 
of  the  Revolution  to  himfelf :  He  expreffed  a  great 
tmeafinefs,  to  be  brought  under  fo  black  an  Impu- 
tation, from  which  he  cleared  himfelf  as  much  as 
words  could  do  :  In  the  end,  he  defired  a  prefent 
Trial.  Articles  were  upon  that  brought  againft 
him  :  He,  in  anfwer  to  thefe,  denied  his  having 
received  the  money.  But  his  Servant,  whofe  tefti- 
mony  only  could  have  cleared  that  point,  difap- 
pearing,  the  fufpicipn  flill  ftuck  on  him.  It  was 
intended  to  hang  up  the  matter  to  another  Seflion  ; 
but  an  Act  of  Grace  came  in  the  end  of  this,  with 
an  exception  indeed  as  to  Corruption  :  Yet  this 
whole  difcovery  was  ht  fall,  and  it  was  believed, 
too  many  of  all  fides  were  concerned  in  it  :  For 
by  a  common  confent,  it  was  never  revived  ;  and 
thus  the  Seffion  ended. 
Coniulta-  ^^  grfl.  COnfultation,  after  it  was  over,  was 
about  the  concerning  the  Coin,  what  methods  mould  be  taken 
Coin,  to  prevent  further  clipping,  and  for  remedying  fo 
great  an  abufe.  Some  propofed  the  recoining  the 
money,  with  fuch  a  railing  of  the  value  of  the  Spe- 
cies, as  mould  ballance  thelofs  upon  the  old  money, 
that  was  to  be  called  in.  This  took  with  fo  many* 
that  it  was  not  eafy  to  correct  an  error,  that  mull 
have  had  very  bad  effects  in  the  conclufion  :  For 
die  only  fixed  ftandard  mull  be  the  intrinfick  value 
of  an  Ounce  of  Silver  :  And  it  was  a  publick 
Robbery,  that  would  very  much  prejudice  our 
Trade,  not  to  keep  the  value  of  our  Species,  near 
an  equality  with  its  weight  and  finenefs  in  Silver. 
So  that  the  difference  be rween  the  old  and  new 

money, 
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tnpney,  could  only  be  fet  right  by  the  Houfe  of  1695. 
Commons,  in  a  Supply  to  be  given  for  that  end.  <-*v^-» 
The  Lord  Keeper  Somers  did  indeed  propofe  that, 
which  would  have  put  an  effectual  flop  to  clipping 
for  the  future  :  It  was,  that  a  Proclamation  ihould 
be  prepared  with  fuch  fecrecy,  as  to  be  publiihed 
over  all  England  on  the  fame  day,  ordering  money 
to  pafs  only  by  weight  ♦,  but  that,  at  the  fame  time, 
during  three  or  four  days  after  the  Proclamation, 
all  perfons  in   every   County,  that  had   money, 
mould  bring  it  in  to  be  told  and  weighed  ;  and  the 
difference  was  to  be  regiftred,  and  the  money  to 
•be  fealed  up,  tq  the  end  of  the  time  given,  and 
then  to  be  reilored  to  the  owners ;  and  an  affurance 
was  to  be  given,  that  this  deficiency  in  weight, 
ihould  be  laid  before  the  Parliament,  to  be  iup- 
plied  another  way,  $nd  to  be  allowed  them  in  the 
following  Taxes.     But  tho5  the  King  liked  this 
propolition,  yet  all  the  reft  of  the  Council  were 
againft  it.     They  faid,  this  would  Hop  the  circu- 
lation of  money,  and  might  occafion  tumults  in 
the  Markets.     Thofe,  whofe  money  was  thus  to  be 
weighed?  would  not  believe  that  the  difference,  be- 
tween the  tale   and  the  weight,  would  be  allowed 
them,  and  fo  might  grow  mutinous  :  Therefore, 
they  were  for  leaving  this  matter  to  the  Confede- 
ration of  the  next  Parliament,     So  this  proportion 
was  laid  afide ;  which  would  have  laved  the  Na- 
tion above  a  million  of  money.     For  now,  as  all 
people  believed,  that  the  Parliament  would  receive 
the  dipt  money  in  its  tale,  clipping  went  on,  and 
became  more  vifibly  fcandalous  than  ever  it  had 
been. 

There  was  indeed  reafon  to  apprehend  tumults:  Confuka-' 
For,  now,  after  the  Queen's  death,  the  Jacobites  tl0ns 
began  to  think,  that  the  Government  had  loft  the  wobftes, 
half  of  its  ilrength,  and  that  things  could  not  be 
Jtept  quiet  at  homes  when  the  King  fhould  be  be- 
yond Sea.     Some  pretended,  they  were  for  putting 
the  Princefs  in  her  Sifter's  place  3  but  that  was 

only 
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1695.  only  a  pretence,  to  which  ihe  gave  no  fort  of  en- 
L/V"V  couragement :  King  James  lay  at  bottom.     They 
fancied,  an  Invafion  in  the  King's  abfence  would 
be  an  eafy  attempt,  which  would  meet  with  little 
refiftance  :  So  they  fent  fome  over  to  France,  in 
particular  one  Charnock,  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  who  in  King  James's  time  had  turned  Pa- 
pifb,  and  was  a  hot  and  active  Agent  among  them  : 
They  undertook  to  bring  a  Body  of  2000  Horfe, 
to  meet  fuch  an  Army  as  mould  be  fent  over  : 
But  Charnock  came  back  with  a  cold  account,  that 
nothing  could  be  done  at  that  time  :  Upon  which 
it  was  thought   necefTary,  to  fend  over  a  man  of 
Quality,  who  mould  prefs  the  matter  with  fome 
more  authority  :  So  the  Harl  of  Ailefbury  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  go.     He  was  admitted  to  a  fecret 
cohverfation  with  the  French  King :  And  this  gave 
rife  to  a  Defign,  which   was  very  near  being  exe- 
cuted the  following  Winter. 
A  defign        But  if  Sir  John  Fenwick  did  not  flander  King 
toaffaffi-   jarnes?  they  at  this  time  propofed  a  fhorter  and 
£ing        more  infallible  way,    by  affaffinating  the  King : 
For  he  faid,  that   fome  came   over  from  France 
about  this  time,  who  allured  their  Party,  and  him- 
ielf  in  particular,  that  a  Commiffion  was  coming 
over,  figned  by  King  James,  which  they  affirmed 
they  had  feen,  warranting  them   to   attack    the 
King's  Perfon.     This,  it  is  true,  was  not  yet  ar- 
rived :  But  fome  affirmed,  they  had  feen  it,  and 
that  it  was  trufted  to   one,  who  was  on  his  way 
hither  :  Therefore,  fince  the  King  was  fo  near  go- 
ing over  to  Holland,  that  he  would  probably  be. 
gone  before  the  Commiffion  could  be  in  England : 
it  was  debated  among  the  Jacobites,  whether  they, 
ought  not  to  take  the  firft  opportunity  to  execute 
this  Commiffion,  even  tho'  they  had  it  not  in  their  . 
hands  :  It  was  refolved  to  do  it ;  and  a  day  was 
fet  for  it :  But,  as  Fenwick  fald,  he  broke  the  de-- 
fjgn  -,   and  fent  them  word,  that  he  would  difco- 
vcr  ks  if  they  would  not  promife  to  give  over  the: 
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thoughts  of  it :  And  upon  this  reafon,  he  believ-  1695. 
ed,  he  was  iiot  let  into  the  fecret  the  following  <^v 
winter.  This  his  Lady  told  me  from  him,  as  an 
article  of  merit  to  obtain  his  pardon :  But  he  had 
trufted  their  word  very  eafily,  it  feems,  fmee  he 
gave  the  King  no  warning  to  be  on  his  guard  :  And 
the  two  witneffes,  whom  he  faid  he  could  produce 
to  vouch  this,  were  then  under  profecution,  and 
out-lawed  :  So  that  the  proof  wras  not  at  hand,  and 
the  warning  had  not  been  given,  as  it  ought  to  have 
been.  But  of  all  this,  the  Government  knew  no- 
thing, and  fufpecled  nothing  at  this  time. 

The  King  fettled  the  Government  of  England  A  Go- 
in  feven  Lords  Juftices,  during  his  abfence  :  And  yemment 
in  this  a  great  error  was  committed,  which  hadfome  l?^  *f  a^ 
ill  effects,  and  was  like  to  have  had  worfe  :   The  feri'ce. 
Queen,  when  fhe  was  dying,  had  received  a  kind 
Letter,  from,  and  had  fent  a  reconciling  Meffage  to 
the  Princefs  ;  and  fo,  that  breach  was  made  up.    It 
is  true,  the  Sifters  did  not  meet :  It  was  thought, 
that  might  throw  the  Queen  into  too  great  a  com- 
motion -,  fo  it  was  put  off  till  it  was  too  late  :  Yet 
the  Princefs  came  foon  after  to  fee  the  King  ;  and 
there  was  after  that  an  appearance  of  a  good  cor- 
refpondence  between  them :  But  it  was  little  more 
than  an  appearance.     They  lived  Hill  in  terms  of 
civility,  and  in  formal  vifits.     But  the  King  did 
not  bring  her  into  any  fhare  in  bufinefs  ;  nor  did 
he  order  his  Minifters  to  wait  on  her,  and  give  her   - 
any  account  of  Affairs.     And  now,  that  he  was  to 
go  beyond  Sea,  ■  (he 'was. not  fet  at  the  head  of  the 
Councils,  nor  was  there  any  care  taken  to  oblige 
thofe  who  were  about  her.     This  looked  either  like 
a  jeaioufy  and  diftruft,  or  a  coldnefs  towards  her, 
which  gave  all  the  fecret  Enemies  of  the  Govern- 
ment a  colour  of  complaint.     They  pretended  zeal 
for  the  Princefs,  tho'  they  came  little  to  her  >  and 
they  made  it  very  vifible,  on  many  occafions,  that 
this  was' only  a  difguife  for  worfe  defigns. 

Two  great  men  had  died  in  Scotland  the  former  T  ,,     c 
Winter,  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Queenibury  :  fome 
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1695.  They  were  Brothers  in-law,  and  had  been  long  great 
W-y-s,''  friends  >  but  they  became  irreconcilable  Enemies. 
The  firft  had  more  application,  but  the  other  had 
the  greater  genius  :  They  were  incompatible  with 
each  other,  and  indeed  with  all  other  perfons  ;  for 
both  loved  to  be  abfolute,  and  to  direct  every  thing. 
The  Marquis  of  Halifax  died  in  April  this  year : 
He  had  gone  into  all  the  meafures  of  the  Tories  •, 
only  he  took  care  to  preferve  himfelf  from  crimi- 
nal engagements :  He  fludied  to  oppofe  every 
thing,  and  to  embroil  matters  all  he  could  :  His 
fpirit  was  reftlefs,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  be  out 
of  bufinefs :  His  vivacity  and  judgment  funk  much 
in  his  laft  years,  as  well  as  his  Reputation :  He 
died  of  a  Gangrene,  occafioned  by  a  Rupture  that 
he  had  long  neglected :  When  he  faw  death  fo  near 
him,  and  was  warned  that  there  was  no  hope,  he 
ihewed  a  great  firmnefs  of  Mind,  and  a  Calm  that 
had  much  of  true  Philofophy  at  lean: :  He  profef- 
fed  himfelf  a  fincere  Chriftian,  and  lamented  the 
former  parts  of  his  Life,  with  folemn  refolutions 
of  becoming  in  all  refpecls  another  man,  if  God 
fliould  raife  him  up.  And  fo,  1  hope,  he  died  3 
better  man  than  he  lived. 
TheLords  The  icvm  Lords  Justices  were,  the  Airchbimop 
juftices.  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Keeper^  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  the  Lord  Steward,  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
the  firft  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  firft  Commif- 
fioner  of  the  Treafury.  They  had  no  Character 
nor  Rank,  except  when  four  of  them  were  toge- 
ther :  And  they  avoided  aflembling  to  that  num- 
ber, except  at  the  Council  Board,  where  it  was  ne- 
cefiary ;  and  when  they  were  together,  they  had 
the  Regal  Authority  vefted  in  them.  They  were 
chofen  by  the  Pofts  they  were  in.  So  that  no  other 
perfon  could  think  he  was  neglected  by  the  prefe- 
rence :  They  were  not  envied  for  this  Titular 
Greatnefs  •,  fince  it  was  indeed  only  Titular  ;  for 
they  had  no  real  Authority  trufted  with  them.' 
They  took  care  to  keep  within  bounds,  and  to  da 
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nothing,  but  in  matters  of  courfe,  till  they  had  the   1695. 
Kind's  Orders,  to  which  they  adhered  exactly  :  So  v-*-v^ 
that  no  complaints  could  be  made  of  them,  becaufe    * 
they  took  nothing  on  them,  and  did  only  keep  the 
peace  of  the  Kingdom,  and  tranfmit  and  execute 
the  King's  Orders.     The  Summer  went  over  quiet- 
ly at  home ;  for  tho'  the  Jacobites  mewed  their 
difpofition  on    fome  occafions,  but  moft  ftgnally 
on  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Birth-day,  yet  they  were 
wifer  than  to  break  out  into  any  diforder,  when 
they  had  no  hopes  of  affiftance  from  France. 

About  the  end  of  May,  the  Armies  were  The  Cam- 
brought  together  in  Flanders  :  The  King  drew  his  PJ'S*  ln 
main  Force  towards  the  French  Lines ;  and  the  ' an  ( 
Defign  was  formed  to  break  thro',  and  to  deftroy 
the  French  Flanders.  Luxembourg  died  this  Win- 
ter ;  fo  the  Command  of  the  French  Armies  was 
divided  between  Villeroy  and  Bouflers :  But  the 
former  commanded  the  flronger  Army.  An  At- 
tempt was  made  on  the  Fort  of  Knock,  in  qjder  to 
forcing  the  Lines  ;  and  there  wras  fome  action  about 
it :  But  all  on  the  fudden,  Namur  was  inverted  ; 
and  the  King  drew  off  the  main  part  of  his  Army 
to  befiege  that  place,  and  left  above  30000  Men, 
under  the  Command  of  the  Prince  of  Vaudemont, 
who  was  the  bed  General  he  had  ;  for  Prince  Wal- 
deck  died  above  a  year  before  this.  With  that 
Army,  he  was  to  cover  Flanders  and  Brabant,  while 
the  King  carried  on  the  Siege. 

As  foon  as  Namur  was  inverted,  Bouflers  threw  The  Siege 
himfelf  into  it,  with  many  good  Officers,  and  a°^Namur' 
great  Body  of  Dragoons  :  The  Garrifon  was  1 2000 
ftrong  :  A  place  fo  happily  fituated,  fo  well  forti- 
fied, and  fo  well  furmmed  and  commanded,  made 
the  attempt  feem  bold  and  doubtful  :  The  dry 
Seafon  put  the  King  under  another  difficulty  :  The 
Maefe  was  fo  low,  that  there  was  not  water  enough 
to  bring  up  the  Barks,  ioaden  with  Artillery  and 
Ammunition,  from  Liege  and  Maftricht ;  fo  that 
many  days  were  loft  in  bringing  theie  over  Land: 
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i  Sg$.  if  Villeroy  had  followed  the  King  clofe,  it  is  thought 
v^-y-w  he  rauft  have  quitted  the  defign  :  But  the  French 
,  prefumed  upon  the  ftrength  of  the  Place  and  Gar- 
rifon,  and  on  our  being  fo  little  practifed  in  Sieges. 
They  thought,  that  Villeroy  might  make  fome  con- 
fiderable  Conqueft  in  Flanders,  and  when  that  was 
done,  come  in  good  time  to  raife  the  Siege.  Prince 
Vaudemont  managed  his  Army  with  fuch  fkill 
and  conduct,  that  as  he  covered  all  the  Places  on 
which  he  thought  the  French  had  an  eye,  fo  he 
marched  with  that  caution,  that  thoJ  Villeroy  had 
above  double  his  ftrength,  yet  he  could  not  force 
him  to  an  engagement,  nor  gain  any  advantage 
over  him.  The  Military  men  that  ferved  under 
him,  magnified  his  conduct  highly,  and  compar- 
ed it  to  any  thing  that  Turenne,  or  the  greater!  Ge- 
nerals of  the  Age  had  done.  Once  it  was  thought, 
he  could  not  get  off;  but  he  marched  under  the 
Cannon  of  Ghent  without  any  lofs.  In  this  Ville- 
roy's  conduct  was  blamed,  but  without  caufe  -,  for 
he  haa  not  overfeen  his  advantage,  but  had  order- 
ed the  Duke  of  Mayne,  the  French  King's  beloved 
Son,  to  make  a  motion  with  the  Horfe,  which  he 
commanded  -,  and  probably,  if  that  had  been  fpee- 
dily  executed,  it  might  have  had  ill  effects  on  the 
Prince  of  Vaudemont :  But  the  Duke  de  Mayne 
defpifed  Villeroy,  and  made  no  hafte  to  obey  his 
Orders  -9  fo  the  advantage  was  loft,  and  the  King 
of  France  put  him  under  a  (light  difgrace  for  it. 
Villeroy  atrackiDixmuyde  and  Deinfe  :  The  Gar- 
rifons  were  not  indeed  able  to  make  a  great  re- 
fiftance  -,  but  they  were  ill  commanded.  If  trieir 
Officers  had  been  Mailers  of  a- true  judgment,  or 
prefence  of  mind,  they  might  at  leait  have  got  a 
favourable  compaction,  and  have  faved  the  Gar- 
rifons,  tiro''  the  Places  were  not  tenable  :  Yet  they 
were  bafely  delivered  up,  and  about  7000  men 
were  made  phlbners  of  war.  And  hereupon,, tho' 
by  a  Cartel  that  had  been  fettled  between  the  two 
Armies,  all  Prifoners  were  to  be  redeemed  at  a  fet 
1  price, 
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price,  and  within  a  limited  time;  yet  the  French,  1 695* 
having  now  fo  many  men  in  their  hands,  did,  with-  w^v-^, 
out  either  colour  or  friame,  give  a  new  eflay  of 
their  perfidioufnefs  ;  for  they  broke  it  upon  this 
occafion,  as  they  had  often  done  at  Sea  5  indeed * 
as  often  as  any  advantages  on  their  fide  tempt- 
ed them  to  it.  The  Governors  of  thofe  places 
Were  at  firft  believed  to  have  betrayed  their  Truft* 
and  fold  the  Garrifons*  as  well  as  the  places  to 
the  French  :  But  they  were  tried  afterwards  •,  and 
it  appeared,  that  it  flowed  from  Cowardice,  and 
want  of  Senfe  5  for  which  one  of  them  fuffered$ 
and  the  other  was  broke  with  difgrace. 

Villeroy  marched  toward  BrufTels,  and  was  fol-  Brul&fe 
lowed  by  Prince  Vaudemont,  whofe  chief  care  was  ™AS,  ?m* 
to  order  his  motions   fo,  that  the  French  might 
not  get  between  him  and  -the  King's  Camp  at  Na- 
mur.     He  apprehended,  that  Villeroy  might  bom- 
bard BrufTels,  and  would  have  hindred  it,    if  the 
Town   could  have  been  wrought  on  to  give  him 
the  afTiftance  that  he  defired  of  them.     Towni'men* 
Upon  all  fueh  occaiionsj  are  more  apt  'to  confider 
a  prefent,    tho'  a  fmall   expence*    than  a  great* 
tho'  -an  imminent  danger  :  So  Prince  Vaudemont 
could  not  pretend  to  cover  them.     The  Electorefs 
of  Bavaria  was  then  in  the  Town  :  And  tho'  Ville- 
roy fent  a  Compliment  to  her^  yet  he  did  not  give 
her  time  to  retire ;  but  bombarded  the  place  for 
two  days*  with  fo  much  fury,  that  a  great  part  of 
the  lower  Town  was  burnt  down.     The  damage 
was  valued  at  fome  Millions  $  and    the  ElecTiorefs 
"was  fo  frighted*  that  die  mifcarried  upon  it  of  a 
Boy.     When  this- execution  was   done*  Villeroy 
marched  towards  Namur :  His  Army  was  now 
fo  much  encreafed,  by  Detachments  brought  from 
the  Rhine^  and  Troops  drawn  out  of  Garrifons* 
that  it  was  faid  to  be   100,000  ftrong.     Both  Ar- 
mies on  the  Rhine  were  fo  equal  in  ftrength,  that 
they  could  only  lie  on  a  Defenfive  %  neither  fide- 
being  ftrong  enough  to  undertake  any  thing.     M* 
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1695.  De  L'Orge  commanded  the  French,  and  the  Prince 
t— *v-*-)  of  Baden  the  Imperialifts  :  The  former  was  fink- 
ing as  much  in  his  health  as  in  his  credit ;  fo  a  great 
Body  was  ordered  to  march  from  him  to  Villeroy  •, 
and  another  Body  equal  to  that,  commanded  by 
the  Landgrave  of  HefTe,  came  and  joined  the 
King's  Army. 
Namur  Xhe  Siege  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour  : 
was  taken. -j^g  errorSj  t0  which  our  want  of  practice  expofed 
us,  were  all  corrected  by  the  courage  of  our  men  : 
The  Fortifications,  both  in  ftrength,  and  in  the 
extent  of  the  out  works,  were  double  to  what  they 
had  been  when  the  French  took  the  place  :  Our 
men  did  not  only  fucceed  in  every  attack,  but 
went  much  further.  In  the  firfl  great  Sally,  the 
French  loft  fo  many,  both  Officers  and  Soldiers, 
that  after  that,  they  kept  within  their  Works,  and 
gave  us  no  diflurbance.  Both  the  King  and  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  went  frequently  into  the 
Trenches  -,  the  Town  held  out  one  Month,  and 
the  Cit?a#iel  another.  Upon  Villeroy 's  approach, 
the  King  drew  off  all  the  Troops  that  could  be 
fpared  from  the  Siege,  and  placed  himfelf  in  his 
Way,  with  an  Army  of  60,000  men  :  But  he  was 
fo  well  pofted,  that  after  Villeroy  had  looked  on 
him  for  fome  days,  he  found  it  was  not  advifable 
to  attack  him.  Our  Men  wifhed  for  a  Battle,  as 
that  which  would  not  only  decide  the  fate  of  Na- 
mur, but  of  the  whole  War.  The  French  gave  it 
out,  that  they  would  put  all  to  hazard,  rather  than 
fuffer  fuch  a  diminution  of  their  King's  Glory,  as 
the  retaking  that  place  feemed  to  be.  But  the  Sig- 
nal of  the  Cittadel's  treating,  put  an  end  to  Ville- 
roy's  defigns  :  Upon  which,  he  apprehending  that 
the  King  might  then  attack  him,  drew  off  with  fo 
much  precipitation,  that  it  looked  liker  ' a  flight 
than  a  retreat. 

The  Capitulation  was  foon  ended  and  figned  by 

Bourlers,  who,  as  was  faid,  was  the  firft  Marefckal 

of  France  that  had  ever  delivered  up  a  place  :  He 
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marched  out  with  5000  men,  fo  it  appeared  he  had  1695. 
loft  7000  during  the  Siege  :  And  we  loft  in  it  only 
about  the  fame  number.  This  was  reckoned  one 
of  the  greateft  actions  of  the  King's  Life,  and  in- 
deed, one  of  the  greateft  that  is  in  the  whole  Hifto- 
ry  of  War.  It  railed  his  Character  much,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  gave  a  great  reputation  to 
his  Troops :  The  King  had  the  entire  Credit  of 
the  matter  \  his  General  Officers  having  a  very 
fmall  (hare  in  it,  being  moil  of  them  men  of  low 
Genius,  and  little  practifed  in  things  of  that  na- 
ture. Cohorn,  the  chief  Engineer,  fignalized  him- 
felf  fo  eminently  on  this  occafion,  that  he  was  look- 
ed on  as  the  greateft  Man  of  the  Age-,-  and  out- 
did even  Vauban,  who  had  gone  far  beyond  all 
thofe,  that  went  before  him,  in  the  conduct  of  Sieg- 
es :  But  it  was  confeffed  bv  all,  that  Cohorn  had 
carried  that  Art  to  a  much  farther  perfection  dur- 
ing this  Siege.  The  Subaltern  Officers  and  Sol- 
diers gave  hopes  of  a  better  race,  that  was  grow  - 
ing  up,  and  fupplied  the  errors  and  defects  of  their 
fupcrior  Officers.  As  the  Garrifon  marched  out, 
the  King  ordered  Bourlers  to  be  ftopt,  in  reprifal 
for  the  Garrifons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deinfe.  Bou- 
rlers complained  of  this  as  a  Breach  of  Articles,  and 
the  action  feemed  liable  to  cenfure.  But  many  au- 
thorities and  precedents  were  brought,  both  from 
Law  and  Hiftory,  to  juftify  it  :  All  obligations 
among  Princes,  both  in  Peace  and  War,  muft  be 
judged  to  be  reciprocal :  So  that  he  who  breaks 
thefe  firft,  fets  the  other  at  liberty.  At  length, 
the  French  conferited  to  fend  back  the  Garrifons, 
purfuant  to  the  Cartel :  Bourlers  was  firft  fet  at 
liberty,  and  then  thefe  Garrifons  were  releafed  ac- 
cording to  promife. 

The  Officers  were  tried  and  proceeded  againft, 
by  Councils  of  War,  according  to  Martial  Law  : 
They  were  raifed  in  the  Army  by  ill  methods,  arid 
maintained  themfelves  by  worfe  :  Corruption  had 
broke  into  the  Army,  and  Oppre-fiion  and  Injuftice 
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1695.  were  much  complained  of:  The  King  did  not  ap- 
w* -v*— '  prove  of  thofe  practices ;  but  he  did  not  enquire 
after  them,  nor  punifh  them  with  a  due  feverity  : 
Nor  did  he  make  difference  enough  between  thofe 
who  ferved  well,  fold  nothing,  and  ufed  their  Sub- 
alterns kindly,  and  thofe  who  fet  every  thing  to 
fale,  and  oppreffed  all  that  were  under  them  \  and 
when  things  of  that  kind  go  unpunished,  they  will 
foon  make  a  great  progrefs.  There  was  little  more 
done,  during  the  Campaign  in  Flanders  i  nor  was 
there  any  Acfion  upon  the  Rhine. 

In  Italy,  there  was  nothing  done   in  the  Field 
by  force  of  Arms  \  but  an  affair  of  great  confe- 
■quence  was  tranfacled,  in  a  very  myfterious  manner: 
The  Duke  of  Savoy,  after  a  very  long  Blockade, 
Cafal  was  undertook  the  Siege  of  Cafal ;  but  he  was  fo  ill 
fjren-      provided  for  it,  that  no  good  account  of  it  could 
be  expected  :  The  King  had  fo  little  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefs,  that  he  was  not  eafily  prevailed  on  to  confent 
to  the  befieging  it  :  But  either  the  French  intended 
to  gain  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians,  and  in  con- 
clufion,   that   Duke   himfelf,  with  this  extraordi- 
nary conceffion  ;  or,  fince   our  Fleet  was  then  be- 
fore Toulon,  they  judged  it  more  neceffary  to  keep 
their  Troops  for  the  defence   of  their  Coaft  and 
Fleet,  than  to   fend  them  to  relieve  Cafal  •,  fo  Or- 
ders were  fent  to  the  Governor  to  capitulate,  in 
fuch  a  number   of  days,  after  the  Trenches  were 
opened  :  So  that  the  Place  was  furrendred,  tho'  it 
was  not  at  all  ftraitned.     It   was  agreed,  that  it 
mould  be  reft ored  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  but  fo 
difmantled,  that  it  might  give  jealoufy  to  ho  fide: 
And  the  flighting  the  Fortifications  went   on  fo 
flowly,  that  the  whole  Seafon  was  fpent  in  it,  a 
Truce  being  granted  all  that  while.     Thus  did  the 
French  give  up  Cafal,  after  they  had  been  at  a  vaft 
expence  in  fortifying  it,  and  had  made  it  one  of 
the  ftrongeft  places  in  Europe. 
Affairs  at       Our  Fleet  was  all  the  Summer  Mafler  of  the  Me- 
Sea.  diterranean  :.  The  French  were  put  into  great  dis- 

order, and  feemed  to  apprehend  a  Defcent ;  lor 
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Ruffel  came  before  Marfeilles  and  Toulon  oftner  1695. 
than  once  :  Contrary  winds  forced  him  out  to  Sea  *-*~y-^ 
again,  but  with  no  lofs.  He  himfelf  told  me,  he  be- 
lieved nothing  could  be  done  there  ;  only  the  ho- 
nour of  commanding  the  Sea,  and  of  (hutting  the 
French  within  their  Ports,  gave  a  great  reputation  to 
our  affairs.  In  Catalonia,  the  French  made  no  pro- 
grefs ;  they  abandoned  Paiamos,  and  made  Gi- 
ronne  their  Frontier.  The  Spaniards  once  pre- 
tended to  befiege  Paiamos,  but  they  only  pretend- 
ed to  doit:  They  defired  fome  men  from  Ruffe), 
for  he  had  Regiments  of  Marines  on  Board  :  They 
faid,  they  had  begun  the  Siege,  and  were  provided 
with  every  thing  that  was  neceffary  to  carry  it  on, 
only  they  wanted  men  -,  fo  he  (zat  them  fome  Bat- 
tallions :  But  when  they  came  thither,  they  found 
not  any  one  thing  that  was  neceffary  to  carry  on 
a  Siege,  not  fo  much  as  Spades,  not  to  mention 
Guns  and  Ammunition:  So  Ruffel  fent  for  his 
men  back  again.  But  the  French  of  themfelves 
quitted  the  place  -,  for  as  they  found  the  charge  of 
the  War  in  Catalonia  was  great,  and  tho'  they  met 
with  a  feeble  oppofition  from  the  Spaniards,  yet 
fince  they  faw  they  could  not  carry  Barcelona,  fo 
long  as  our  Fleet  lay  in  thofe  Seas,  they  refoived 
to  lay  by,  in  expectation  of  a  better  occafion.  We 
had  another  Fleet  in  our  own  Channel,  that  was 
ordered  to  bombard  the  French  Coaft  :  They  did 
fome  execution  upon  St.  Malos,  and  deitroyed 
Grandville,  that  lay  not  far  from  it:  They  alio 
attempted  Dunkirk,  but  failed  in  the  execution: 
Some  Bombs  were  thrown  into  Calais,  but  vvith^.. 
out  any  great  effect ;  fo  that  the  French  did  not 
fuffer  fo  much  by  the  Bombardment,  as  was  ex- 
pected :  The  Country  indeed  was  much  alarmed 
by  it ;  they  had  many  Troops  dilperfed  all  along 
their  Coaft ;  fo  that  it  put  their  affairs  in  great 
diforder,  and  we  were  every  where  Mailers  at  Sea. 
Another  Squadron,  commanded  by  the  Marquis 
of  Caermarthen  (whofe  Father  was  created  Duke 
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1695.  of  Leeds,  to  colour  the  difmifling  him  from  bufl- 
<^v~v  nefs,  with  an  encreafe  of  Title/  lay  off  from  the 
Ides  of  Scilly,  to  lecure   our  Trade,  and  convoy 
our  Merchants.     He  was  an  extravagant  man,  both 
in  his  PJeafures  and  Humours  :  He  was  flow  in 
going  to  Sea  %  and,  when  he  was  out,   he  fancied 
the  French  Fleet  was  coming  up  to   him*  which 
proved  to  be  only  a  Fleet  of  Merchant  Ships  :  So 
he  left  h;s  ftation,  and  retired  into  Milford  Haven  i 
by  which  means,  that  Squadron  became  ufelefs. 
The  Lot       ^  k*s  Proved  fatal  t0  our  Trade  ♦,  many  of  our 
ft-s  of  our  Barbadoes   Ships  were   taken  by  French  Cruizers 
Mer-       ,and  Privateers  :  Two  rich  Ships,  coming  from  the 
chants.      Eaft-Indies,  were  alfo  taken   150  Leagues  to  the 
Weft  ward,  by.  a  very   fatal  accident,  or  by  fome 
treacherous  advertifement ;  for  Cruizers  feldom  go 
fo  far  into  the  Ocean  :  And  to  compleat  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  Eaft-lndia  Company,  three  other  Ships, 
that  were  come  near  Gallway,  on  the  Weft  of  Ire- 
land, fell  into  the  hands  of  fome  French  Privateers : 
Thole  five  Ships  were  valued  at  a  Million,  fo  here 
was  great  occafion  of  difcontent  in  the  City  of 
London.     They  complained,  that  neither  the  Ad- 
miralty, nor  the  Government,  took  the  care  that 
wasneceffary  for  preferring  the  Wealth  of  the  Na- 
tion.   -A  French  Man  of  War,  at  the  fame  time, 
fell  upon  our  Factory  on  the  C  ail  of  Guinea  -^  he 
took  the  fmall  Fort  we  had  there,  and  deftroyed 
it:  Thefe  misfortunes  were  very  fenfible   to  the 
Nation,  and  did  much  abate  the  Joy,  which  fo 
glorious  a  Campaign  would  otherwife  have  raifed ; 
and  much  matter  was  laid  in  for  ill  humour  to 
work  upon. 

c .  .1 

JS&im  in  '  The  War  went  on  in  Hungary ;  the  new  Grand 
Hungary-  Signior  came  late  into  the  Field  ;  but  as  late  as  it 
was,  the  Imperialifts  were  not  ready  to  receive  him  : 
He  tried  to  force  his  way  into  Tranfilvania,  and 
took  fome  weak  and  ill  defended  Forts,  which  he 
foon  after  abandoned  :  Veterani,  who  was  the  moil 
•  beloved  of  all  the  Emperor's  Generals,  lay  with  a 
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fmall  Army  to  defend  the  Entrance  into  Tranfil  va-  1695. 
nia ;  the  Turks  fell  upon  him,  and  overpowered  wv>-> 
him  with  numbers  ;  his  Army  was  destroyed,  and 
himfelf  killed ;  but  they  fold  their  Lives  dear  : 
The  Turks  loft  double  their  number,  and  their 
befl  Troops  in  the  action  -,  fo  that  they  had  only 
the  name  and  honour  of  a  Victory  •,  they  were  not 
able  to  profecute  it,  nor  to  draw  any  advantage 
from  it.  The  ftragglers  of  the  defeated  Army  drew 
together,  towards  the  Paries  :  But  none  purfued 
them,  and  the  Turks  marched  back  to  Adriano- 
ple,  with  the  Triumph  of  having  made  a  glori- 
ous Campaign.  There  were  fome  'flight  Engage- 
ments at  Sea,  between  the  Venetians  and  the 
Turks,  in  which  the  former  pretended  they  had 
the  advantage  ;  but  nothing  followed  upon  them. 
Thus  affairs  went  on  abroad  during  this  Summer. 

There  was  a  Parliament  held  in  Scotland,  where  a  Partia- 
the  Marquis  of  Tweedale  was  the  King's  Com-  ment  in 
mifiioner :  Every  thing  that  was  aflced  for  the  Scotland. 
King's  Supply,  and  for  the  fubfiftance  of  his 
Troops,  was  granted  :  The  MafTacre  in  Glencoe 
made  (till  a  great  noife ;  and  the  King  ieemed  too 
remifs  in  inquiring  into  it.  But  when  it  was  re - 
prefented  to  him,  that  a  Sefiion  of  Parliament  could 
not  be  managed,  without  high  motions  and  com- 
plaints of  fo  crying  a  matter,  and  that  his  Mini- 
Iters  could  not  oppofe  thefe,  without  fecming  to 
bring  the  guilt  of  that  Blood,  that  was  fo  perfidi- 
oufly  fhed,  both  on  the  King,  and  on  themfelves : 
To  prevent  that,  he  ordered  a  Commiflion  to  be 
parTed  under  the  Great  Seal,  for  a  precognition  in 
that  matter,  which  is  a  practice  in  the  Law  of  Scot- 
land, of  examining  into  Crimes,  before  the  Per- 
fons  concerned  are  brought  upon  their  Trial.  This 
was  looked  on  as  an  artifice,  to  cover  that  trans- 
action by  a  private  enquiry  j  yet,  when  it  was- com- 
plained  of  in  Parliament,  not  without  reflections 
on  the  fiacknefs  in  examining  into  it,  the  King's 
Commiflioner  allured  them,  that  by  the  King'g 
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1695.  Order,  the  matter  was  then  under  examination* 
VY"**'  and  that  it  mould  be  reported  to  the  Parliament : 
The  Enquiry  wept  on  •,  and,  in  the  progrefs  of  it, 
%  new  practice  of  the  Earl  of  Braidalbin's  was  dif- 
covered  %  for  the  Highlanders  depofed  that,  while 
he  was  treating  with  them,  in  order  to  their  fub- 
rnitting  to  the  King,  he  had  affured  them,  that  he 
Hill  adhered  to  King  James's  Interefl,  and  that  he 
preiTed  them  to  come  into  that  Pacification,  only 
to  preferve  them  for  his  fervice,  till  a  more  favour- 
able opportunity,     This,  with  feveral  other  trea- 
ibnable  difcourfes  of  his,    being  reported  to  the 
Parliament,  he  covered  himfelf  with  his  pardon ; 
but  thefe  difcourfes  happened  to  be  fubfequent  to 
it  •,  fo  he  was  fent  a  Prifoner  to  the  Caflleof  Edin- 
burgh :  He  pretended,  he  had  fecret  Orders  from 
the  King,  to  fay  any  thing  that  would   give  him 
credit  with  them  ;    which  the  King  owned  fo  far, 
that  he  ordered  a  new  pardon  to  be  pail  for  him, 
A  great  Party  came  to  be  formecl  in  this.  Seffion, 
of  a  very  odd   mixture  ;    the  High  Prefbyterians, 
and  the  Jacobites,  joined  together  to  oppofe  every 
thing  •,  yet  it  was  not  fo  flrong  as  to  carry  the  Ma- 
jority i  but  great  heats  arofe  among  them, 
Tlie  Eufi- '    The  Report  of  the  Maffacre  of  Glencoe,  was 
xiefs  of      rnade  in  full  Parliament :  By  that  it  appeared,  that 
Glencoe       black  defign  was  laid,  not  only  tQ  cut  off  the 
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men  of  Glencoe,  but  a  great  many  more  Clans, 
reckoned  to  be  in  all  above  Six  Thoufand  perfons : 
The  whole  was  purfued  in  many  Letters,  that  were 
writ  with  great  earneftnefs ;  and  tho'  the  King's 
Orders  parried  nothing  in  them,  that  was  in  ahy 
fort  blameable,  yet  the  Secretary  of  State's  Letters 
went  much  further.  So  the  Parliament  juitified 
$he  King's  InitrudHons,  but  voted  the  execution  in 
-Glencoe,  to  have  been  a  barbarous  Maffacre,  and 
-that  it  was  pufhed  on  by  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Letters,  beyond  the  King's  Orders:  Upon  that, 
they  voted  an.Addrefs  to  be  made  to  the  King, 
that  he2    and  others  concerned  in   that   matter, 
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might  be  proceeded   againft  according  to  Law : 
This  was  carried  by  a  great  Majority. 

In  this  SefTion,  an  Act  paft,  in  favour  of  fuch 
of  the  Epifcopal  Clergy,  as  fhould  enter  into  thofc 
engagements  to  the  King,  that  were  by  Law  re- 
quired ;  that  they  mould  continue  in  their  Benefi- 
ces under  the  King's  Protection,  without  being 
fubject  to  the  power  of  the  Prefbytery.  This  was 
carried  with  fome  addrefs,  before  the  Prefbyterians 
were  aware  of  the  confequences  of  it  5  for  it  was 
plainly  that  which  they  call  Eraftianifm.  A  day 
was  limited  to  the  Clergy  for  taking  the  Oaths  : 
And  by  a  very  zealous  and  dextrous  management, 
about  ieventy  of  the  befb  of  them  were  brought  to 
.take  the  Oaths  to  the  King ;  and  fo  they  came 
within  the  Protection  promised  them  by  the  Act. 

Another  Act  palled,  that  has  already  produced  An  ASt 
very  fatal  confequences  to  that  Kingdom,  and  may  for  a  nev? 
yet  draw  worfe  after  it:    The  interlopers  in  the  ComPd- 
EaftTndia  Trade,  finding  that  the  Company  was"^" 
like  to  be  favoured  by  the  Parliament,  as  well  as 
by  the  Court,  were  refolved  to  try  other  methods 
to  break  in  upon  that  Trade  :  They  entred  into  a 
Treaty  with  fome  Merchants  in  Scotland ;  and  they 
had,  in  the  former  Seffion,  procured  an  Act,  that 
promifed  Letters  Patents  to  all  fuch,  as  mould  of- 
fer to  fet    up   new  Manufactures,  or  drive  any 
new  Trade,  not  yet  practifed  by  that  Kingdom, 
with  an  exemption  for  twenty  one  years  from  all 
Taxes  and  Cuftoms,  and  with  all  fuch  other  Pri- 
vileges, as  Ihould  be  found  necelfary  for  eflabliili- 
ing  or  encouraging  fuch  projects.     But  here  was  a 
neceflity  of  procuring  Letters  Patents,  which  they 
knew  the  credit,  that  the  Eaft-India  Company  had 
at  Court,  would  certainly  render  ineffectual.     So 
they  were  now  in  treaty  for  a  new  Act,   which 
fhould  free  them  from  that  difficulty.     There  was 
one  Paterfon,  a  man  of  no  education,  but  of  great 
Notions ;    which,    as  was  generally  faid,  he  had 
learned  from  the  Buccaneers,    with  whom  he  had 
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1695.    conforted  for  fbme  time.     He  had  confidered  a 
place  in  Darien,  where  he  thought  a  good  Settle- 
ment might  be  made,  with  another  over  againft  it, 
in  the  South  Sea  %  and  by  two  Settlements  there, 
he  fancied  a  great  Trade  might  be  opened  both  for 
the  E aft  and  Weft-Indies ;  and  that  the  Spaniards 
in  the  neighbourhood  might  be  kept  in  great  fub- 
jection  to  them ;  fo  he  made  the  Merchants  believe, 
that  he  had  a  great  fecret,  which  he  did  not  think 
fit  yet  to  difcover,  and  referved  to  a  fitter  oppor- 
tunity ;    only    he    defined,    that  the  Weft-Indies 
might  be  named  in  any  new  Act,  that  fhould  be 
offered  to  the  Parliament :    He  made  them  in  ge- 
neral underftand,  that  he  knew  of  a  Country,  not 
pofTefTed    by  Spaniards,    where   there  were   rich 
Mines,  and  Gold  in  abundance.     While  thefe  mat- 
ters were  in  treaty,  the  time  of  the  King's  giving 
the  Instructions  to  his  CommifTioner  for  the  Parlia- 
ment came  on  •,  and  it  had  been  a  thing  of  courfe, 
to  give  a  general  Instruction,  to  pafs  all  Bills  for 
the  encouragement  of  Trade.     Johnftoun  told  the 
King,  that  he  heard  there  was  a  fecret  manage- 
ment among  the  Merchants  for  an  Act  in  Scotland, 
under  which  the  Eaft-India  Trade  might  be  fet  up  -y 
fo  he  propofed,  and  drew  an  Inftruction,  impow- 
ering  the  CommifTioner  to  pafs  any  Bill,  promifing 
Letters  Patents  for  encouraging  of  Trade,  yet  li- 
mited,   fo  that  it  fhould  not   interfere  with  the 
Trade   of  England  :    When  they  went  down  to 
Scotland,  the  King's  CommifTioner  either  did  nqt 
confidcr  this,  or  had  no  regard  to  it ;  for  he  gave 
the  Royal  Aflent  to  an  Act,  that  gave  the  Under- 
takers,   either   of  the   Eaft-India  or  Weft-India 
Trade,  all  poftible  privileges,  with  exemption  of 
twenty  one  years  from   all  Impofitions:  And  the 
Act  directed  Letters  Patents  to  be  pafTed  under  the 
Great  Seal,  without  any  further  Warrant  for  them : 
When  this  was  printed,  it  gave  a  great  alarm  in 
England,  more  particularly  to  the  Eaft-India  Com- 
pany \  for  many  of  the  Merchants  of  London  re- 
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iblved  to  join  Stock  with  the  Scotch  Company  ;    j  6y$. 
and  the  exemption  from  all  Duties  gave  a  great    *^-yw 
profpect  of  gain.     Such  was  the  pofture  of  affairs 
in  Scotland. 

In  Ireland,  the  three  Lords  Juftices  did  not  Affairs  in 
agree  long  together  -,  the  Lord  Capel  ftudied  to  Ireland, 
render  himfelf  popular,  and  efpoufed  the  interefts 
of  the  Engliih  againft  the  Irifh,  without  any  nice 
regard  to  juftice  or  equity:  He  was  too  eafily  kt 
on,  by  thofe  who  had  their  own  end  in  it,  to  do 
every  thing  that  gained  him  applaufe  :  The  other 
two  were  men  of  fevere  tempers,  and  ftudied  to 
protecl:  the  Irifh,  when  they  were  oppreft ;  nor  did 
they  try  to  make  themfelves  otherwife  popular, 
than  by  a  wife  and  juft  Adminiftration  :  So  Lord 
Capel  was  highly  magnified,  and  they  were  as 
much  complained  of,  by  all  the  Englihh  in  Ireland. 
Lord  Capel  did  undertake  to  manage  a  Parliament 
fo,  as  to  carry  all  things,  if  he  was  made  Lord 
Peputy,  and  had  power  given  him  to  place  and 
difplace  fuch  as  he  mould  name.  This  was  agreed 
to,  and  a  Parliament  was  held  there,  after  he  had 
made  feveral  removes :  In  the  beginning  of  the 
Seflion,  things  went  fmoothly;  the  fupply  that 
was  afked,  for  the  fupport  of  that  Governments 
was  granted  -,  all  the  proceedings  in  King  James's 
Parliament  were  annulled,  and  the  great  Act  of 
Settlement  was  confirmed  and  explained,  as  they 
defired  •  But  this  good  temper  was  quickly  loft, 
by  the  heat  of  fome,  who  had  great  credit  with 
Lord  Capel.  Complaints  were  made  of  Sir  Charles 
Porter,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  was  beginning 
to  fet  on  foot  a  Tory  humour  in  Ireland,  whereas 
it  was  certainly  the  mtereft.  of  that  Government, 
to  have  no  other  divifion  among  them,  but  that  of 
English  and  Irifh,  and  of  Proteftant  and  Papift  : 
Lord  Capel -s  Party,  moved  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, that  Porter  fhocild  be  impeached  -3  but  the 
grounds,  upon  which  this  motion  was  made,  ap- 
peared to  be  fo,  frivolous,  after. the  Chancellor  was 
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1 6g$>  heard  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  his  own  jufti- 
v-^Sr^  fication,  that  he  was  voted  clear  from  all  impu- 
tation, by  a  Majority  of  two  to  one-,  this  fet  the 
Lord  Deputy  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with  all 
the  friends  of  both,  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  each 
other,  that  it  put  a  full  flop,  for  fome  time,  to 
all  bufinefs. 

Thus  Factions  were  formed  in  all  the  King's  Do- 
minions ;  and  he,  being  for  fo  much  of  the  year 
at  a  great  diftance  from  the  fcene,  there  was  no 
pains  taken  to  quiet  thefe,  and  to  check  the  ani- 
mofities  which  arofe  out  of  them.  The  King  ftu- 
died  only  to  ballance  them,  and  to  keep  up  among 
the  Parties,  a  jealoufy  of  one  another,  that  fo  he 
might  oblige  them  all  to  depend  more  entirely  on 
himfelf. 
A  new  As  foon  as  the  Campaign  was  over  in  Flanders, 

Parlia-  the  King  intended  to  come  over  directly  into  Eng- 
m^nt,  land  -,  but  he  was  kept  long  on  the  other  fide  by 
contrary  winds.  The  firft  point,  that  was  under  de- 
bate upon  his  arrival,  was,  whether  a  new  Parlia- 
ment mould  be  fummoned,  or  the  old  one  be 
brought  together  again,  which  by  the  Law  that 
was  lately  paffed,  might  fit  till  Lady-day  :  The 
happy  ftate  the  Nation  was  in,  put  all  men,  ex- 
cept the  Merchants,  in  a  good  temper  \  none 
could  be  fure,  we  mould  be  in  fo  good  a  ftate  next 
year ;  fo  that  now  probably  Elections  would  fall 
on  men,  who  were  well  affected  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  a  Parliament,  that  faw  it  felf  in  its  laft 
Seflion,  might  affect  to  be  froward  •,  the  Members* 
by  fuch  a  behaviour,  hoping  to  recommend  them- 
felves  to  the  next  Election ;  befides,  if  the  fame 
Parliament  had  been  continued,  probably  the  En- 
quiries into  Corruption  would  have  been  carried 
on,  which  might  divert  them  from  more  prefiing 
affairs,  and  kindle  greater  heats  •,  all  which  might 
be  more  decently  dropt  by  a  new  Parliament,  than 
fuffered  to  lie  afleep  by  the  old  one.  Thefe  con- 
fiderations   prevailed,   tho*  it  was  ftill  believe^, 

that 
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that  the  King's  own  inclinations  led  him,  to  have   1695. 
continued  the  Parliament  yet  one  SeiTion  longer  ;  u.~v-^j 
for  he  reckoned,  he  was  fure  of  the  major  Vote  in 
it.     Thus  this  Parliament  was  brought  to  a  Con- 
clufion,  and  a  new  one  was  fummoned. 

The  King  made  a  progrefs  to  the  North  ;  and 
ftaid  lbme  days  at  the  Earl  of  Sunderland's,  which 
was  the  firft  publick  mark  of  the  high  favour  he 
was  in.  The  King  ftudied  to  conftrain  himfelf  to  a 
little  more  opennefs  and  affability,  than  was  natu- 
ral to  him  :  But  his  cold  and  dry  way  had  too  deep 
a  root,  not  to  return  too  oft  upon  him  j  the  Jaco- 
bites were  fo  decried,  that  few  of  them  were  elect- 
ed -,  but  many  of  the  fourer  fort  of  Whigs,  who 
were  much  alienated  from  the  King,  were  chofen  : 
Generally,  they  were  men  of  Eftates,  but  many 
were  young,  hot,  and  without  experience.  Foley 
was  again  chofen  Speaker  ;  the  demand  of  the  Sup- 
ply was  ftill  very  high,  and  there  was  a  great  ar- 
rear  of  Deficiencies  •,  all  was  readily  granted,  and 
lodged  on  Funds,  that  feemed  to  be  very  probable. 

The  ftate  of  the  Coin  was  confidered,  and  there  The  ftate 
were  great  and  long  Debates  about  the  proper  re-  of  fhe 
medies  :  The  motion  of  raifmg  the  money  above    i\  j 
its  intrinfick  value,  was  ftill  much  prefTed ;  many 
apprehended  this  matter  could  not  be  cured,  with- 
out calling  us  into  great  dilbrders  :    Our  money 
they  thought  would  not  pafs,  and  fo  the  Markets 
would  not  be  furnifhed  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  if 
there  had  been  ill  humours  then  flirring  in  the  Na- 
tion, this  might  have  call  us  into  great  Convulfi- 
ons.     But  none  happened,  to  the  difappointment 
of  our  Enemies,  who  had  their  eyes  and  hopes  long 
fixed  on  the  effects  this  might  produce.    All  came 
in  the  end  to  a  wife  and  happy  refolution  of  Re- 
coining  all  the  Specie  of  England,  ia  milPd  mo- 
ney •,  all  the  old  money  was  ordered  to  be  brought 
in,  in  publick  Payments,  or  Loans  to  the  Exche- 
quer, and  that  by  degrees  ;  firft  the  half  Crowa 
pieces,  and  the  reft  of  the  money  by  a  longer  day  '£ 
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money  of  a  bad  Allay,  as  well  as  dipt  money, 
was  to  be  received  -,  tho'  this  was  thought  an  ill 
precedent,  and  that  it  gave  too  much  encourage- 
ment to  falfe  Coining  -,  yet  it  was  judged  neceffary 
upon  this  occafion  ;  and  it  gave  a  preient  calm  to 
a  ferment,  that  was  then  working  all  England 
over.  Twelve  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  was 
given,  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  the  bad  and  dipt 
money.  So  this  matter  was  happily  fettled,  and 
was  put  in  a  way  to  be  effectually  remedied,  and 
it  was  executed  with  an  order  and  a  juftice,  with 
a  quiet  and  an  exaclnefs,  beyond  all  mens  expecta- 
tion. So  that  we  were  freed  from  a  great  and  threat  - 
ning  mifchief,  without  any  of  thofe  effects,  that 
were  generally  apprehended  from  it. 

The  Bill  of  Trials  in  Cafes  of  Treafon,  was 
again  brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and 
paffed  there  ;  when  it  came  up  to  the  Lords,  they 
added  the  Claufe,  for  fummoning  all  the  Peers  to 
the  Trial  of  a  Peer,  which  was  not  eafily  carried  •, 
for  thofe,  who  wifhed  well  to  the  Bill,  looked  on 
this  as  a  device  to  lofe  it,  as  no  doubt  it  was  *, 
and  therefore  they  oppofed  it;  but,  contrary  to 
the  hopes  of  the  Court,  the  Commons  were  fo  de- 
firous  of  the  Bill,  that  when  it  came  down  to  them, 
they  agreed  to  the  Claufe,  and  fo  the  Bill  paffed, 
and  had  the  Royal  Affent. 

A  fevere  Bill  was  brought  in,  for  voiding  all  the 
Elections  of  Parliament  Men,  where  the  Elected 
had  been  at  any  expence  in  meat,  drink,  or  mo- 
ney, to  procure  Votes  :  It  was  very  ftrictly  penned^ 
but  time  mult  fhew,  whether  any  evafions  can  be 
found  out  to  avoid  it :  Certainly,  if  it  has  the  de- 
fired  effect,  it  would  prove  one  of  the  belt  Laws 
that  ever  was  made  in  England  •,  for  abufes  in 
Elections  were  grown  to  mofl  intolerable  exceffes, 
which  threatned  even  the  ruin  of  the  Nation. 
Another  Act  paffed  againft  unlawful  and  double 
Returns  \  for  perfons  had  been  often  returned, 
plainly  contrary  to  the  Vote  of  the  Majority  \  and 

in 
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in  Burroughs,  where  there  was  a  conteft,  between  1695, 
the  felect  number  of  the  Corporation,  and  the  s^v^ 
whole  Populace*  both  fides  had  obtained  favour- 
able decifions,  as  that  fide  prevailed,  on  which  the 
perfon  elected  happened  to  be ;  fo  both  Elections 
were  returned,  and  the  Houfe  judged  the  matter. 
But  by  this  Act,  all  Returns  were  ordered  to  be 
made,  according  to  the  laft  determination  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  :  Thefe  were  thought  good 
Securities  for  future  Parliaments  •,  it  had  been  hap- 
py for  the  Nation,  if  the  firft  of  thefe  had  proved 
as  effectual,  as  the  laft  was. 

Great  Complaints  were  made  in  both  Houfes  of  Com- 
the  Act  for  the  Scotch  EahMndia  Company,  and  pj^£ofh 
AddrefTes  were  made  to  the  King,  fetting  forth  the  A<a< 
Inconveniencies  that  were  like  to  arife  from  thence 
to  England :  The  King  anfwered,  that  he  had  been 
ill  ferved  in  Scotland  ;  but  he  hoped  Remedies 
ihould  be  found,  to  prevent  the  ill  confequences, 
that  they  apprehended  from  the  Act :  And  foon 
after  this,  he  turned  out  both  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  the  Marquis  of  Tweedale  :  And  great 
Changes  were  made  in  the  whole  Miniftry  of  that 
Kingdom,  both  high  and  low.  No  Enquiry  was 
made,  nor  proceedings  ordered,  concerning  the 
bufinefs  of  Glencoe  ;  fo  that  furnifhed  the  Libel- 
lers with  fome  colours,  in  afperfing  the  King,  as 
if  he  mull  have  been  willing  to  fuffer  it  to  be  exe- 
cuted, fince  he  feemed  fo  unwilling  to  let  it  be  pu- 
nifhed. 

But  when  it  was  underftood  in  Scotland,  that  Scotland 
the  King  had  difowned  the  Ad  for  the  Eaft-India  ™fu  ff 
Company,  from  which  it  was  expected  that  great  porting  it. 
Riches  mould  flow  into  that  Kingdom,    it  is  not 
eafy  to  conceive  how  great,    and  how  general  an 
indignation  was  fpread  over  the  whole  Kingdom  •, 
the  Jacobites  faw  what  a  Game  it  was  like  to  prove 
in  their  hands  ;  they  played  it  with  great  fkill,  and 
to  the  advantage  of  their  caufe,  in  a  courfe  of  ma^ 
ny  years  j  and  continue  to  manage  it  to  this  day  : 

There 
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There  was  a  great  deal  of  noife  made  of  the  Scotch 
Act  in  both  Houfes  of  Parliament  in  England  by1 
fome,  who  feemed  to  have  no  other  defign  in  that^ 
but  to  heighten  our  diffractions >  by  the  apprehen- 
fions  that  they  expreffed.     The   Scotch    Nation 
fancied  nothing  but  Mountains  of  Gold  •,  and  the 
credit  of  the  defign  rofe  ib  high,  that  Subfcripti- 
ons  were  made,  and  advances  of  money  were  offer- 
ed, beyond  what  any  believed  the  Wealth  of  that 
Kingdom  could  have  furnifhed.     Paterfon  came  to 
have  fuch  credit  among  them,  that  the  defign  of 
the  Eaft-India  Trade,  how  promifing  foever,  was 
wholly  laid  afide  •,  and  they  refolved  to  employ  all 
their  wealth,  in  the  fettling  a  Colony,  with  a  Port 
and  Fortifications  in  Darien,  which  was  long  kept 
a  fecret,  and  was  only  trufted  to  a  felect  number,- 
empowered  by  this  new  Company,  who  aflumed 
to  themfelves  the  name  of  the  African  Company, 
tho'  they  never  meddled  with  any  concern  in  that 
part  of  the  World  :  The  unhappy  progrefs  of  this 
affair  will  appear  in  its  proper  time.- 
A  motion       The  Loffes  of  the  Merchants  gave  great  ad van - 
for  a        tages  to  thofe,  who  complained  of  the  Adminif- 
°~nc\     tration  -,  the  conduct*  with  relation  to  our  Trade^ 
was  reprefented  as  at  belt  a  neglect  of  the  Nation,- 
and  of  its  Profperity  :   Some,  with  a  more  fpiteful 
malice,  faid,  it  was  defigned,  that  we  fhould  fuffer 
in  our  Trade,  that  the  Dutch  might  carry  it  from 
us  :  And  how  extravagant  foever  this  might  feem* 
it  was  often  repeated  by  fome  men  of  virulent  tem- 
pers.    And  in  the  end,  when  all  the  errors,  w;th 
relation  to  the  protection  of  our  Trade,  were  fet 
out,    and  much  aggravated,   a  motion  was  made 
to  create,    by  Act  of  Parliament*    a  Council  of 
Trade. 

This  was  oppofed  by  thofe,-  who  looked  on  it, 
as  a  change  of  our  Conftitution,  in  a  very  efTential 
point :  The  Executive  part  of  the  Government  was 
wholly  in  the  King  :  So  that  the  appointing  any 
Council,    by  Act  of  Parliament,    began  a  Preqe- 

dens 
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dent  of  their  breaking  in  upon  the  execution  of  the  1695. 
Law,  in  which,  it  could  not  be  eafy  to  fee  how  far 
they  might  be  carried  •,  it  was  indeed  offered,  that 
this  Council  fhould  be  much  limited  as  to  its  Pow- 
ers 5  yet  many  apprehended,  that  if  the  Parlia- 
ment named  the  perfons,  how  low  foever  their 
powers  might  be  at  hril,  they  would  be  enlarged 
every  Seffion  ;  and  from  being  a  Council  to  look 
into  matters  of  Trade,  they  would  be  next  em- 
powered to  appoint  Convoys  and.Cruizers  \  this  in 
time,  might  draw  in  the  whole  Admiralty,  and 
that  part  of  the  Revenue  or  Supply,  that  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  Navy ;  fo  that  a  King  would 
loon  grow  to  be  a  Duke  of  Venice  j  and  indeed 
thofe,  who  fet  this  on  moil  zealoufly,  did  not  de- 
ny that  they  defigned  to  graft  many  things  upon  it. 
The  King  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  ill  effects  this 
would  have,  that  he  ordered  his  Minifters  to  op- 
pofe  it,  as  much  as  poffibly  they  could  :  The  Earl 
of  Sunderland,  to  the  wonder  of  many,  declared 
for  it,  as  ail  that  depended  on  him  promoted  it : 
He  was  afraid  of  the  violence  of  the  Republican 
Party,  and  would  not  venture  on  provoking  them ; 
the  Minifters  were  much  offended  with  him,  for 
taking  this  method  to  recommend  himfelf  at  their 
coft ;  the  King  himfelf  took  it  ill,  and  he  told  me, 
if  he  went  on,  driving  it  as  he  did,  that  he  mult 
break  with  him  •,  he  imputed  it  to  his  Fear  for  the 
unhappy  fteps  he  had  made  in  King  James's  time, 
which  gave  his  Enemies  fo  many  handles  and  co- 
lours for  attacking  him,  that  he  would  venture  on 
nothing,  that  might  provoke  them.  Here  was  a 
Debate,  plainly  in  a  point  of  Prerogative,  how  far 
the  Government  fhould  continue  on  its  antienc 
bottom  of  Monarchy,  as  to  the  Executive  part  ; 
or  how  far  it  fhould  turn  to  a  Commonwealth  ; 
and  yet  by  an  odd  reverfe,  the  Whigs,  who  were 
now  moll  employed,  argued  for  the  Prerogative, 
while  the  Tories  feemed  zealous  for  publick  Li- 
Vol.  Ill,  Q_  berty: 
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1695.  berty  :  So  powerfully  does  intereft  biafs  men  of  all 
forms. 

This  was  going  on,  and  probably  would  have 
pad  in  both  Houfes,  when  the  difcovery  of  a  Con- 
spiracy turned  mens  thoughts  quite  another  way  : 
So  that  all  angry  motions  were  let  fall,  and  the 
SelTion  came  to  a  very  happy  conclufion,  with 
greater  advantages  to  the  King,  than  could  have 
been  otherwife  expected.  We  were  all  this  Win- 
ter alarmed,  from  many  different  quarters,  with 
the  inlblent  difcourfes  of  the  Jacobites,  who  feem- 
ed  fo  well  allured  of  a  fudden  Revolution,  which 
was  to  be  both  quick  and  entire,  that  at  Chriftmas 
they  faid,  it  would  be  brought  about,  within  fix 
weeks.  The  French  Fleet,  which  we  had  fo  long 
fhut  up  within  Toulon,  was  now  fitting  out,  and 
was  ordered  to  come  round  to  Bred ;  our  Fleet, 
that  lay  at  Cadiz,  was  not  flrong  enough  to  fight 
them,  when  they  fhould  pafs  the  Streights  •,  Ruffe! 
had  come  home,  with  many  of  the  great  Ships, 
and  had  left  only  a  Squadron  there  ;  but  a  great 
Fleet  was  ordered  to  go  thither  ;  it  was  ready  to 
have  failed  in  December ;  but  was  kept  in  our 
Ports  by  contrary  Winds,  till  February  ;  this  wai 
then  thought  a  great  unhappinefs ;  but  we  found 
afterwards,  that  our  prefervation  was  chiefly  ow- 
ing to  it  •,  and  it  was  fo  extraordinary  a  thing,  to 
fee  the  wind  fixed  at  South  Well  during  the  whole 
Winter,  that  few  could  refill  the  obferving  a  fignal 
Providence  of  God  in  it.  We  were  all  this  while 
in  great  pain  for  Rook,  who  commanded  the 
Squadron  that  lay  at  Cadiz  \  and  was  like  to  fuffer 
for  want  of  the  Provifions  and  Stores,  which  this 
Fleet  was  to  carry  him,  befides  the  addition  of 
ilrength  this  would  bring  him,  in  cafe  the  Toulon 
Squadron  fhould  come  about  •,  we  were  only  ap- 
prehenfive  of  danger  from  that  Squadron  ;  for  we 
thought,  that  we  could  be  in  none  at  home,  till 
that  Fleet  was  brought  about ;  the  advertifements 
came  from  many  places,  that  fome  very  important 

thing 
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thing  was  ready  to  break  out :  It  is  true,  the  Ja- 
cobites fed  their  Party  with  fuch  (lories  every 
year ;  but  they  both  talked  and  wrote  now  with 
more  than  ordinary  aiTu.rance.  The  King  had 
been  fo  accuftomed  to  alarms  and  reports  of  this 
kind,  that  he  had  now  fo  little  regard  to  them, 
as  fcarce  to  be  willing  to  hearken  to  thofe,  who 
brought  him  fuch  advertifements.  He  was  fo 
much  fit  on  preparing  for  the  next  Campaign, 
that  aHother  things  we're  little  confidered  by  him. 

But  in  the  beginning  of  February,  one  Captain  Ofaflaffi- 
Fifher  came  to  the  Earl  of  Portland,  and  in  gene-  ?5nng th^ 
ral  told  him.,  there  was  a  defign  to  affair!  nate  the  Kln°* 
King  ♦,  but  he  would  not,  or  could  not  then  name 
any  of  the  perfons,  who  were  concerned  in  it ♦,  hd 
never  appeared  more,  for  he  had  aifurances  given 
him,  that  he  mould  not  be  made  ufe  of  as  a  wit- 
nefs  j  few  days  after  that,  one  Pendergrafs,  ari 
Irilh  Officer,  came  to  the  Earl  of  Portland,  and 
difcovered  all  that  he  knew  of  the  matter  ;  he  free- 
ly told  him  his  own  name ;  but  would  not  name 
any  of  the  Confpirators  j  La  Rue,  a  Frenchman, 
came  alfo  to  Brigadier  Levifon,  and  difcovered  xo 
him  all  that  he  knew;  thefe  two  (Pendergrafs  and 
La  Rue)  were  brought  to  the  King  apart,  not 
knowing  of  one  another's  difcovery  :  They  gave 
an  account  of  two  Plots  then  on  foot,  the  one  for 
aiTaffinating  the  King,  and  the  other  for  invading 
the  Kingdom.  The  King  was  not  eafily  brought 
to  give  credit  to  this,  till  a  variety  of  circum- 
ftances,  in  which  the  Difcoveries  did  agree,-  eon- 
vinced  him  of  the  truth  of  the  whole  defign. 

It  has  been  already  told,  in  how  many  Projects 
King  James  was  engaged,  for  afFaffinating  the 
King  •,  but  all  thefe  had  failed  j  fo  now  one  was 
laid,  that  gave  better  hopes,  and  look'd  liker  a 
Military  action,  than  a  foul  murder  :  Sir  George 
Berkeley,  a  Scotchman,  received  a  Com  million 
from  King  James,  to  go  and  attack  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  in  his  Winter  Quarters  :    Charnock,  Sir 

Q^  2  William 
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William  Perkins,  Captain  Porter,  and  La  Rue, 
were  the  men  to  whofe  conduct  the  matter  was 
trufted  •,  the  Duke  of  Berwick  came  over,  and  had 
fome  difcourfe  with  them  about  the  method  of  ex- 
ecuting it :  Forty  Perfons  were  thought  neceffary 
for  the  attempt  -,  they  intended  to  watch  the  King, 
as  he  mould  go  out  to  hunt,  or  come  back  from 
it  in  his  Coach  \  fome  of  them  were  to  engage  the 
Guards,  while  others  mould  attack  the  King,  and 
either  carry  him  off  a  Prifoner,  or,  in  cafe  of  any 
refiftance,  kill  him.  This  foft  manner  was  pro- 
pofed,  to  draw  Military  men  to  act  in  it,  as  a  war- 
like Exploit :  Porter  and  Knightly  went  and  view- 
ed the  Grounds,  and  the  way  thro'  which  the 
King  pafl,  as  he  went  between  Kenfmgton  and 
Richmond  Park,  where  he  ufedjo  hunt  commonly 
on  Saturdays ;  and  they  pitched  on  two  places, 
where  they  thought  they  might  well  execute  the 
defign.  King  James  fent  over  fome  of  his  Guards 
to  affift  in  it  \  he  fpoke  himfelf  to  one  Harris  to  go- 
over,  and  to  obey  fuch  Orders  as  he  mould  re- 
ceive from  Berkeley  •,  he  ordered  money  to  be 
given  him,  and  told  him,  that,  if  he  was  forced 
to  flay  long  at  Calais,  the  Prefident  there  would 
have  orders  to  furnifh  him. 

i6d6         When  the  Duke  of  Berwick  had  laid  the  matter 
\^r>j~*j  fo  well  here,  that  he  thought  it  could  not  mifcar- 
Andtoin-  ry,  he  went  back  to  France,  and  met  King  James 
vade  the    at  gt>  Denis,  who  was  come  fo  far  on  his  way  from 
Kingdom.  par-s .  pi e  £0pC  there,  and  after  a  long  Conference 
with  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  he  fent  him  firft  to'hisjl 
Queen  at  St.  Germains,  and  then  to  the  King  01 
France,  and  he  himfelf  called  for  a  Notary,  and 
pafled  fome  Act :  But  it  was  not  known  to  what 
effect.     When  that  was  done,  he  purfued  his  jour- 
ney to  Calais,  to  fet  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  Ar- 
my of  about  20000  men,  that  were  drawn  out  of 
the  Garrifons,  which  lay  near  that  Frontier.  Ihefe 
being  full  in  that  feafon,  an  Army  was  irra  very 

few 
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few  days  brought  together,  without  anyprevious 
warning  or  noife.  There  came  every  Winter  a 
coaiting  Fleet,  from  all  the  Sea-ports  or  France  to 
Dunkirk,  with  all  the  provifions  for  a  Campaign  -9 
and  it  was  given  out,  that  the  French  intended  an 
early  one  this  year.  So  that  this  coafting  Fleet 
was  ordered  to  be  there  by  the  end  of  January  •, 
thus  here  were  Traniport  Ships,  as  well  as  an  Ar- 
my, brought  together  in  a  very  filent  manner; 
there  was  alfo  a  fmall  Fleet  of  Cruizers,  and  ibme 
Men  of  War  ready  to  convoy  them  over ;  -many 
Regiments  were  embarked,  and  King  James  was 
waiting  at  Calais,  for  fome  tidings  of  that,  on  which 
he  chiefly  depended;  for  upon  the  firft  notice  of  the 
fuccefs  of  the  Aifaffination,  he  wasrefolved  to  have 
fet  fail  :  So  near  was  the  matter  brought  to  a  Cri- 
fis,  when  it  broke  out  by  the  difcovery,  made  by 
the  perfons  above  named.  La  Rue  told  all  parti- 
culars, with  the  greateft  frankhefs,  and  named  all 
the  perfons  that  they  had  intended  to  engage  in  the 
execution  of  it  ;  for  feveral  Lifts  were  among 
them,  and  thofe  who  concerted  the  matter,  had 
thofe  Lifts  given  them  ;  and  took  it  for  granted, 
that  every  man  named  in  thofe  Lifts  was  engaged  ; 
fince  they  were  perfons  on  whom  they  depended, 
as  knowing  their  inclinations,  and  believing  that 
they  would  readily  enter  into  the  Project  :  tho'  it 
had  not  been,  at  that  time,  propofed  to  many  of 
them,  as  it  appeared  afterwards.  The  defign  was 
laid,  to  ftrike  the  Blow  on  the  15th  of  February, 
in  a  Lane  that  turns  down  from  Turnham-Green 
to  Brentford  ;  and  the  Confpirators  were  to  be 
fcattered  about  the  Green,  in  Taverns  and  Aie- 
houfes,  and  to  be  brought  together,  upon  a  figftaj 
given.  They  were  call  into  feveral  parties,  and 
an  Aid  de  Camp  was  afiigned  to  every  one  of  them, 
Ubth  to  bring  them  together,  and  to  give  the 
whole  the  air  of  a  Military  action  :  Pendergrais 
pwned  very  freely  to  the  King,  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  intereft  againft  him,  as  he  was  of  a  Reli- 
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1696.  gion  contrary  to  his  :  He  faid,  he  would  har/e  no, 
^v^w>  Reward  for  his  difcovery  •,  but  be  hated  a  bale 
action  \  and  the   point  of  Honour  was  the  only 
motive  that  prevailed  on  him  :  He  owned,  that  he 
was  defired  to  affift  in  the  feizing  on  him,  and  he 
named  the  perfon  that  was  fixed  on  to  moot  him  \ 
he  abhorred  the  whole  thing,  and  immediately  came 
to  reveal  it.     His  ftory  did  in  all  particulars  agree 
with  La  Rue's  :  For  Tome  time  hi-  flood  on  it,  as 
a  point  of  Honour,  to  name  no  perfon  •,  but  upon 
•afiiirance  given  him,  that  he  mould  not  be  brought 
as  a  witne'fs  againft  them,  he  named  all  he  knew. 
"I  he  King  ordered  the  Coaches  and  Guards  to  be 
made  ready  next  morning,  being  the    15th  of  Fe^ 
bruary,  and  a  Saturday,  his  ufuai  day  of  hunting  •, 
but  tome  accident  was  pretended  to  cover  his  not 
going  abroad  that  day  :  The  Confpirators  conti- 
nued to  meet  together,  not  doubting  but  that  they 
ihould  haxe  occaiipn  to  execute  their  defign  the  next; 
-  Saturday  :  They  had  feme  always  about  Kenfing- 
ton,  who  came  and  went  continually,  and  brought 
them  an  account  of  every  thing  that  pail   there  ; 
On  Saturday,  the  2  2d  of  February,  they  put  them- 
felves  in  a  readinefs,  and  were  going  out  to  take 
the  Pofts  afligned  them  -,  but  were  furprifed,  when 
they  had  notice  that  the  King's  Hunting  was  put 
off  a  fecond  time  •,  they  apprehended  they   might 
be  difcovered  •  Yet  as  none  were  feized,  they  foon 
quieted  themfelves. 
.Many  of        Next  night,  a  great  many  of  them  were  taken 
fte  Con     in  their  beds  :   And   the  day  following,  the  whole 
ipirators    dilcovery  was  laid  before   the  Ptivy  Council,     At 
leizedor.  ^e  fame  time,  Advices  were  fent  to  the  King  from 
Flanders,  that  the  French  Army  was  marching  to 
Dunkirk,  on  defign  to  invade  England.    And  now, 
by  a  very  happy  Providence,  tho5  hitherto  a  very 
unacceptable  one,  we  had  a  great  Fleet  at  S  pithead 
ready  to  fail :   And  we  had  another  Fleet,  defigned 
for  che  Summer's  fervice  in   our    own  Seas,  quite 
ftady,  tho'   not  yet  manned,     Many  brave  Sea- 
men, 
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men,  feeing  the  Nation  was  in  fuch  vifible  danger,  1696. 
came  out  of  their  lurking  holes,  in  which  they  were  < — •-— < 
hiding  themfelves  from  the  Prefs,  and  offered  their 
Service  :  And  all  people  fhewed  fo  much  zeal,  that 
in  three  days,  Ruffel,  who  was  fent  to  command, 
Hood  over  to  the  Coaft  of  France,  with  a  Fleet  of 
above  fifty  Men  of  War.  The  French  were  amaz- 
ed at  this  ;  and  upon  it,  their  Ships  drew  fo  near 
their  Coafts,  that  he  durfl  not  follow  them  in  fuch 
fhallow  Water,  but  was  contented  with  breaking 
their  Defign,  and  driving  them  into  their  Har- 
bours. King  James  flayed  for  fome  weeks  there. 
But,  as  the  French  faid,  his  malignant  Star  flill 
blafled  every x  project  that  was  formed  for  his 
Service. 

The  Court  of  France  was  much  out  of  counte-  Tiie  <fc- 
nance  with  this  difappointment ;  for  that  King  had  j?gn°fth* 
ordered  his  defign  of  invading  England,  to  be  broken, 
communicated  to  all  the  Courts,  in  which  he  had 
Miniflers  :  And  they  fpoke  of  it  with  fuch  an  air 
ofaffurance,  as  gave  violent  prefumptions,  that 
the  King  of  France  knew  of  the  Confpiracy  againfb 
the  King's  Perfon,  and  depended  upon  it  %  for  in* 
deed,  without  that,  the  Defign  was  impracticable, 
confidering  how  great  a  Fleet  we  had  at  Spithead  : 
Nor  could  any  Men  of  common  fenfe  have  enter- 
tained a  thought  of  it,  but  with  a  view  of  the  Con- 
fufion,  into  which  the  intended  AfTaffination  mufl 
have  cafe  us.  They  went  on  in  England,  feizing 
the  Confpirators  ;  and  a  Proclamation  was  irTued 
out,  for  apprehending  thofe  that  abfeonded,  with 
a  promife  of  a  thou  fan  d  Pound  Reward,  to  fuch  as 
iliould  feize  on  any  of  them,  and  the  offer  of  a 
Pardon  to  every  Confpirator,  that  mould  feize  on 
any  of  the  refl:  This  fet  all  people  at  work,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  moft  of  them  were  apprehended  % 
only  Berkeley  was  not  found,  who  had  brought 
the  Commifiion  from  King  James,  tho'  great  fearch 
was  made  for  him.  For,  tho'  the  reality  of  fuch 
a  Commiflion  was  fully  proved  afterwards,  in  the 
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1696.  Trials  ofehe  Confpirators,  by  the  evidence  ofthofe 
v^v^  who  Had  ieen  and  read  it  all  written  in  King 
James's  own  hand  (fuch  a  Paper  being  too  impor- 
tant to  be  trailed  to  any  to  copy)  yet  much  pains 
was  taken  to  have  found  the  very  perfon  who  was 
intrufted  with  it :  The  Commiffion  itielf  would 
have  been  a  valuable  piece,  and  fuch  an  Original, 
as  was  not  to  be  found  any  where. 

The  Military  Men  would  not  engage  on  other 
terms  :  They  thought,  by  the  Laws  of  War,  they 
were  bound  to  obey  all  Orders  that  run  in  a  Mili- 
tary Stile,  and  no  other  -,  and  fo  they  imagined 
that  their  part  in  it  was  as  innocent,  as  the  going 
on  any  defperate  defign  during  a  Campaign.  Many 
of  them  repined  at  the  Service,  and  wifhed  that  it 
had  not  been  put  on  them  -,  but,  being  command- 
ed, they  fancied  that  they  were  liable  to  no  Blame 
nor  Infamy,  but  ought  to  be  treated  as  Prifoners 
of  War. 
Porter dif-  Among  thofe  who  were  taken,  Porter  and  Pen- 
ovsrei  dergrafs  were  brought  in.  Porter  had  been  a  vi- 
tious  man,  engaged  in  many  ill  things  \  and  was 
very  forward  and  furious  in  all  their  Confutations, 
The  Lord  Cutts,  who,  as  Captain  of  the  Guards, 
was  prefent  when  the  King  examined  Pendergrafs, 
but  did  not  know  his  name,  when  he  faw  him 
brought  in,  prefled  him  to  own  himfelf,  and  the 
fervice  that  he  had  already  done  •,  but  he:  claimed 
the  promife  of  not  being  forced  to  be  a  Witnefs, 
^nd  would  fay  nothing.  Porter  was  a  man  of  plea- 
sure, who  loved  not  the  hardfhips  oi.a  Prifon,  and 
much  lefs  the  folemnities  of  an  Execution  j  fo  h6 
conferred  all  :  And  then  Pendergrafs,  who  had  his 
dependance  on  him,  freely  confefled  likewife.  He 
faid,  Porter  was  the  man  who  had  trailed  him  : 
He  could  not  be  an  Inftrument  to  deftroy  him  ; 
yet  he  lay  under  no  obligations  to  any  pthers  among 
them.  Porter  had  been  in  the  management  of  the 
whole  matter  ;  fo  he  gave  a  very  copious  account 
of  it  all 5  from  the   firft   beninning.     And  now  it 
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appeared,  that  Pendergrafs   had  been  but  a  very   1696. 
few  days  among  them,  and  had  feen  very  few  of  v-^v-^-> 
them  \  and  that  he  came  and  difcovered  the  Con- 
fpiracy,  the  next  day  after  it  was  opened  to  him. 

When  by  thefe  Examinations  the  matter  was  Both 
clear  and  undeniable,  the  King  communicated  it,  ^oufts  °^ 
in  a  Speech  to   both  Houfes  of  Parliament :  They  mementet 
immediately   made  Add  relies   of  Congratulation,  into  a  vo- 
with  affurances  of  adhering  to  him  againft  all  his  luncary 
Enemies,  and  in  particular,  againft  King  James ;  J?110cu' 
and  after  that,  Motions  were  made  in  both  Houfes 
for  an  AfTociation,  wherein  they  fhould   own  him 
as  their  Rightful  and  Lawful  King,   and  promife 
faithfully  to   adhere  to  him  againft  King  James, 
and  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales ;  engaging  at 
the  fame  time  to  maintain  the  Act  of  Succefilon, 
and  to  revenge  his  Death  on  all  who  mould  be  con- 
cerned in  it.     This  was  much  oppofed   in  both 
Houfes,  chiefly  by  Seimour  and  Finch  in  the  Houfe 
pf  Commons,  and  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords.     They  went  chiefly   upon  this, 
that  "  Rightful  and  Lawful"  were  words  that  had 
been  laid  afide  in  the  beginning  of  this   Reign  \ 
that  they  imported  one  that  was  King  by  Defcent, 
and  fo  could  not  belong  to  the  prefent  King,  They 
faid,  the  Crown  and  the  Prerogatives  of  it  were 
veiled  in  him,  and  therefore  they  would  obey  him, 
and  be  faithful  to  him,  tho'  they  could  not  ac- 
knowledge him  their  Rightful   and  Lawful  King. 
Great  exceptions  were  alfo  taken  to  the  word  "  Re- 
venge," as  not  of  an  Evangelical  found  :  But  that 
word  was  fo  explained,  that  thefe  were  foon  clear- 
ed y  Revenge  was  to  be  meant  in  a  legal  fenfe,  eir 
ther  in  the  profecution  of  Juftice  at  home,  or  of 
War  abroad :  And  the  fame  word  had  been  ufed  in 
that  Aftbciation,  into  which  the  Nation,  entered, 
when  it  was  apprehended  that  Queen  Elizabeth's 
kite  was  in  danger,  by  the  practices  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots.     After  a  warm  Debate,  it  was  carried  in 
both  Houfes^  that  an  Afibciation  mould  be  laid  on, 
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1695.  the  Table,  and  that  it  might  be  figned  by  all  fuch, 
<^-v~w  as  were  willing  of  their  owmaccord  to  fign  it;  only 
with  this  difference,  that  inftead  of  the  words 
"  Rightful  and  Lawful  King,"  the  Lords  put  thefe 
words,  That  King  William  hath  the  Right  by  Law 
to  the  Crown  of  thefe  Realms,  and  that  neither 
King  James,  nor  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales, 
nor  any  other  perfon,  has  any  Right  whatfoever 
to  the  fame.  This  was  done  to  fatisfy  thofe,  who 
faid,  they  could  not  come  up  to  the  words  "  Right- 
ful and  Lawful :"  And  the  Earl  of  Rochefter  offer- 
ing thefe  words,  they  were  thought  to  anfwer  the 
ends  of  the  AfTociation,  and  fo  were  agreed  to. 
This  was  figned  by  both  Houfes,  excepting  only 
Fourfcore  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  Fifteen 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  The  AfTociation  was  car- 
ried from  the  Houfes  of  Parliament  over  all  Eng- 
land, and  was  figned  by  all  forts  of  people,  a  very 
few  only  excepted.  The  Bifhops  alio  drew  a  Form 
for  the  Clergy,  according  to  that  figned  by  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  with  fome  fmall  variation,  which 
was  fo  univcrfally  figned,  that  not  above  an  hun- 
dred all  England  over  refufed  it. 

Soon  after  this,  a  Bill  was  brought  into  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  declaring  all  men  incapable 
of  publick  Trufr,  or  to  ferve  in  Parliament,  who 
did  not  fign  the  AfTociation.  This  pan:  with  no 
confiderable  oppofition  ;  for  thofe  who  had  figned 
it  of  their  own  accord,  were  not  unwilling  to  have 
it  made  general  ;  and  fiich  as  had  refufed  it  when 
it  was  voluntary,  were  refolved  to  fign  it,  as  fbon 
as  the  Law  mould  be  made  for  it.  And  at  the 
fame  time,  an  Order  pad  in  Council,  for  review- 
ing all  the  Commiffions  in  England,  and  for  turn* 
ing  out  of  them  all  thofe  who  had  not  figned  the 
AfTociation,  while  it  was  voluntary;  fince  this 
feemed  to  be  fuch  a  declaration  of  their  Principles: 
and  Affections,  that  it  was  not  thought  reafonabk, 
that  fuch  perfons  mould  be  any  longer  either  Jufli-[ 
ces  of  Peace5  or  Deputv  Lieutenants. 
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The  Seflion  of  Parliament  was  foon  brought  to    1696. 
%  conclufion.  They  created  one  Fund,  upon  which  ^"v*"^ 
two  Millions  and  an  half  were  to  be  raifed,  which  A  Fund 
the  beft  judges  did  apprehend  was  neither  juft  norJ^°^a 
prudent.     A  new  Bank  was  propofed,  called  the  Bank, 
Land  Bank,  becaufe  the  Securities  were  to  be  upon 
Land  :  This  was  the  main  difference  between  it 
and  the  Bank  of  England  :  And  by  reafon  of  this, 
it  was  pretended,  that   it  was  not  contrary  to   a 
Claufe  in  the  Act   for  that  Bank,   that  no  other 
Bank  mould  be  fet  up  in  opposition  to  it.     There 
was  a  fet  of  Undertakers,  who  engaged   that  it 
fhould  prove  effectual,  for  the  Money  for  which  it 
was  given  :  This  was  chiefly  managed  by  Foley, 
Harley,  and  the  Tories  :  It  was  much  laboured  by 
the  Earl  of  Sunderland  ;  and  the  King  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  confent  to  it,  or  rather  to  defire  it,  tho' 
he  was  then  told  by  many,  of  what  ill  confequence 
it  would  prove   to   his  affairs.     The  Earl  of  Sun- 
derland's exeufe  for  himfelf,  when  the  Error  ap- 
peared' afterwards  but  too  evidently,  was,  that  he 
thought  it  would  engage  the  Tories  in  intereft  to 
fupport  the  Government. 

After  moil  of  the  Confpirators  were  taken,  and 
all  Examinations  were  over,  fome  of  them  were 
brought  to  their  Trials.  Charnock,  Kino;,  and  Charnock 
Keys,  were  begun  with  :  The  Defign  was  fully  -?^Ia 
proved  againft  them.  Charnock  fhewed  great  pre-  exeCuted. 
fence  of  mind,  with  temper  and  good  judgment, 
and  made  as  good  a  defence  as  the  matter  could 
bear  :  But  the  proof  was  fo  full,  that  they  were  all 
found  guilty.  Endeavours  were  ufed  to  perfuade 
Charnock  to  confefs  all  he  knew ;  for  he  had  been 
in  all  their  Plots  from  the  beginning.  His  Brother 
was  employed  to  deal  with  him,  and  he  feemed  to 
be  once  in  fufpence :  But  the  next  time  that  his 
Brother  came  to  him,  he  told  him,  He  could  not 
fave  his  own  Life  without  doing  that,  which  would 
take  away  the  Lives  of  fo  many,  that  he  did  not 
fhink,  his  pwn-Life  worth  it.     This  {hewed  a  great- 
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1696.  nefs  of  mind  that  had  been  very  valuable,  if  it  had 
l~*-v— «j  been  better  directed.  Thus  this  matter  was  under- 
flood  at  the  time.  But  many  years  after  this,  the 
Lord  Somers  gave  me  a  different  account  of  it. 
Charnock^  as  he  told  me,  fent  an  Offer  to  the 
King,  of  a  full  difcovery  of  all  their  confutations 
and  defigns  \  and  defired  no  pardon,  but  only  that 
he  might  live  in  fome  eafy  prifon ;  and  if  he 
was  found  to  prevaricate,  in  any  part  of  his  difco- 
very, he  would  look  for  the  execution  of  the  Sen- 
tence. But  the  King  apprehended,  that  fo  many 
perfons  would  be  found  concerned,  and  thereby  be 
rendred  defperate,  that  he  was  afraid  to  have  fuch 
a  Scene  opened,  and  would  not  accept  of  this  of- 
fer. At  his  death,  Charnock  delivered  a  paper, 
in  which  he  confefTed,  he  was  engaged  in  a  defign 
to  attack  the  Prince  of  Orange's  Guards  :  But  he 
thought  himfelf  bound  to  clear  King  James,  from 
having  given  any  Commiffion  to  affaffinate  him. 
King's  Paper,  who  frittered  with  him,  was  to  the 
fame  purpofe  ;  and  they  both  took  pains  to  clear 
all  thofe  of  their  Religion,  from  any  accefiion  to 
it.  King  exprelTed  a'ienfe  of  the  Unlawfulnefs  of 
the  undertaking  *3  but  Charnock  feemed  fully  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  iawfulnefs  of  it.  Keys  was  a  poor 
ignorant  Trumpeter,  who  had  his  dependance  on 
Porter,  and  now  fuffered  chiefly  upon  his  Evidence, 
for  which  he  was  much  reflected  on.  It  was  faid, 
that  Servants  had  often  been  Witneffes  againft  their 
Mailers,  but  that  a  Matter's  witneffing  againft  his 
Servant,  was  fomewhat  new  and  extraordinary. 
King  The  way  that  Charnock  and  King  took  to  vin- 

James  was  oicate  King  James,  did  rather  fatten  the  imputa- 
quitted  by  t*on  more  uPon  ^im  :  They  did  not  deny,  that  he 
:hem.  had  fent  over  a  Commiffion  to  attack  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  which,  as  Porter  depofed,  Charnock 
told  him  he  had  feen.  If  this  had  been  denied  by 
a  dying  man,  his  laft  words  would  have  been  of 
fome  weight :  But  inftead  of  denying  that  which 
was  fworn,  he  only  denied,  that  King  James  had 
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given  a  Commifiion  for  AfTaffination  :  And  it  feems  1696. 
great  weight  was  laid  on  this  Word ;  for  all  the  ^*V^^ 
Confpirators  agreed  in  it,  and  denied  that  King 
James  had  given  a  Commifiion  to  afTaffinate  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  This  was  an  odious  word, 
and  perhaps  no  perfon  was  ever  fo  wicked,  as  to  or- 
der iuch  a  thing,  in  fo  crude  a  manner  :  But  the 
fending  a  Commifiion  to  attack  the  King's  Perfon, 
was  the  fame  thing  upon  the  matter  \  and  was  all 
that  the  witnefTes  had  depofed.  Therefore  their 
not  denying  this,  in  the  terms  in  which  the  Wit- 
nefTes  fwore  it,  did  plainly  imply  a  Confeffion  that 
it  was  true.  But  fome,  who  had  a  mind  to  deceive 
themfelves  or  others,  laid  hold  on  this,  and  made 
great  ufe  of  it,  that  dying  men  had  acquitted  King 
James  of  the  Affaffination .  Such  flight  colours 
will  ferve,  when  people  are  engaged  before-hand 
to  believe  as  their  affections  lead  them. 

Sir  John  Friend,  and  Sir  William  Perkins,  were  Friend 
tried  next.     The  firft  of  thefe  had  rifen  from  mean  *?d  Per~ 
beginnings  to  great  credit,  and  much  wealth  :  He  J^SL  - 
was  employed  by  King  James,  and  had  all  this  ed. 
while  fluck   firm  to  his  interefts  :  His  Purfe  was 
more  confidered  than  his  head,  and  was  open  on 
all  occafions,  as  the  Party  applied  to  him.    While 
Parker  was  formerly  in  the  Tower,  upon  Informa- 
tion of  an  AfTaffination  of  the  King  defigned  by 
him,  he  furnifhed   the  money   that  corrupted  his 
Keepers,  and  helped  him  to  make  his  efcape  out 
of  the  Tower  :  He  knew  of  the  AfTaffination,  tho* 
he  was  not  to  be  an  Actor  in  it :  But  he  had  a 
Commifiion  for  raifing  a  Regiment  for  King  James, 
and  he  had  entertained  and  payed  the  Officers  who 
were  to  ferve  under  him  :  He  had  alfo  joined  with 
thofe  who  had  fent  over  Charnock,   in  May  1695, 
with  the  MefTage  to  King  James,  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  the  former  year  :  It  appearing  now,  that 
they  had  then  defired  an  Invafion  with  8000  Foot, 
and  1000  Horfe,  and  had  promifed  to  join  thefe 
with  2000  Horfe  upon  their  landing,     In  this,  the 
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1696.  Earl  of  Ailefbury,  the  Lord  Montgomery,  Son  to 
1/VNj  the  Marquefs  of  Powys,  and  Sir  John  Fenwick, 
were  alio  concerned :  Upon  alJ  this  evidence, 
Friend  was  condemned,  and  the  Earl  of  Ailefbury 
was  committed  Prifoner  to  the  Tower.  Perkins 
was  a  Gentleman  of  Eftate,  who  had  gone  violent- 
ly into  the  Paflions  and  Interefts  of  the  Court,  in 
King  Charles's  time  :  He  was  one  of  the  fix  Clerks 
in  Chancery,  and  took  all  Oaths  to  the  Govern- 
ment, rather  than  lofe  his  Place  :  He  did  not  only 
confent  to  the  defign  of  Aflaflination,  but  under- 
took to  bring  five  men,  who  mould  aflift  in  it  5 
and  he  had  brought  up  Horfes  for  that  Service, 
from  the  Country  \  but  had  not  named  the  Per- 
fons  -,  fo  this  lay  yet  in  his  own  breafl.  Fie  him- 
felt  was  not  to  have  acted  in  it,  for  he  likewife  had 
a  Commiflion  for  a  Regiment-,  and  therefore,  was 
to  referve  himfelf  for  that  Service  :  He  had  alfo 
provided  a  flock  of  Arms,  which  were  hid  under 
Ground,  and  were  now  difcovered :  Upon  this 
Evidence,  he  was  condemned.  Great  endeavours 
were  ufed,  both  with  Friend  and  him,  to  confefs 
all  they  knew  :  Friend  was  more  fallen,  as  he  knew 
lefs  -y  for  he  was  only  applied  to  and  trufled,  when 
they  needed  his  money.  Perkins -fluctuated  more  : 
,  He  confefled  the  whole  thing  for  which  he  was 
condemned;  but  would  not  name  the  five  perfons 
whom  he  wTas  to  have  fent  in  to  afiifi  in  the  Aflaf- 
lination :  He  faid,  he  had  engaged  them  in  it,  fo 
he  could  not  think  of  faving  his  own  Life  by  de- 
flroying  theirs :  He  confefled,  he  had  feen  King 
James's  Commiflion  ;  the  words  differed  a  little 
from  thofe  which  Porter  had  told  ;  but  Porter  did 
not  fwear  that  he  faw  it  himfelf;  he  only  related 
what  Charnock  had  told  him  concerning  it ;  yet 
Perkins  faid,  they  were  to  the  fame  effect :  He  be- 
lieved, it  was  all  writ  with  King  James's  own  hand, 
he  had  feen  his  writing  often,  and  was  confident 
it  was  writ  by  him :  Fie  owned,  that  he  had  raifed 
and  maintained  a  Regiment ;  but  he  thought  he 
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could  not  fwear  againft  his  Officers,  fince  he  him-  1696. 
felf  had  drawn  him  into  the  Service  ;  and  he  af-  *— ~ v— * 
firmed  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  other  Regi- 
ments. He  fent  for  the  Bifhop  of  Ely,  to  w horn 
he  repeated  all  thefe  particulars,  as  the  Bifhop 
himfelf  told  me  t  He  feemed  much  troubled  with 
a  fenfe  of  his  former  Life,  which  had  been  very 
irregular.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  fent  fome  to 
examine  him  ;  but  he  gave  them  fo  little  fatisfac- 
tion,  that  they  left  him  to  the  courfe  of  the  Law  : 
His  tendernefs,  in  not  accufing  thofe  whom  he 
had  drawn  in,  was  fo  generous,  that  this  alone 
ierved  to  create  fome  regard  for  a  man,  who  had 
been  long  under  a  very  bad  Character.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  Friend  and  he  were  executed 
together. 

A  very  unufual  inftance  of  the  boldnefs  of  the 
Jacobites  appeared  upon  that  occafion  :  Thefe  two 
had  not  changed  their  Religion,    but  ftill   called 
themfelves  Protectants  ■■;  fo  three  of  the  Nonjuring 
Clergymen  waited  on   them   to  Tyburn,  two  of 
them  had  been  oft  with  Friend,  and  one  of  them 
with  Perkins :  And  all  the  three,  at  the  place  of  They  had 
Execution,  joined  to  give  them  Publick  Abfolu-  *  P^lacic 
tion,  with  an  impofition  of  Hands,  in  the  view  lion  gi^en 
of  ail  the  People  ;  a  (Iraki  of  impudence,  that  was  them. 
as  new  as  it  was  wicked  •,  fince  thefe  perfons  died, 
owning  the  ill  Defigns  they  had  been  engaged  in, 
and  exprelfing  no  fort   of  Repentance   for  them. 
So   thefe  Clergymen,  in   this  folemn  Abfolution, 
made  an  open  Declaration  of  their  allowing  and 
justifying  thefe  perfons,  in   all  they  had  been  con- 
cerned in  :  Two  of  thefe  were  taken,  and  cenfured 
for  this  in  the  King's  Bench,  the  third  made  his 
efcape. 

Three  other  Confpirators,  Rookwood,  Lowick,  other 
and.  Cranborn,  were  tried  next.     By  this  time,  the  Confpna- 
new   Ad  for  Trials  in   fuch  cafes  began  to  take  tors  tncd 
/place,  fo  thefe  held  long;  for  their  Council  ftuck  *Jj'tcJ* 
upon  every  thing.     But  the  Evidence  was  now 
2  more 
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1696.  more  copious:,  For  three  other  Witneffes  carng 
v^v~-w  in  j  the  Government  being  fo  gentle  as  to  pardon 
even  the  Confpirators  who  confefTed  their  guilt, 
and  were  willing  to  be  Witneffes  againft  others. 
The  two  firft  were  Papifts,  they  exprefTed  their  dif- 
like  of  the  Defign  •,  but  infifted  on  this,  that  as 
Military  Men,  they  were  bound  to  obey  all  Mili- 
tary Orders  ;  and  they  thought,  that  the  King* 
who  knew  the  Laws  of  War,  ought  to  have  a  re- 
gard to  this,  and  to  forgive  them.  Cranborn  call- 
ed himfelf  a  Proteftant,  but  was  more  fallen  than 
the  other  two  -,  to  fuch  a  degree  of  fury  and  per- 
verfenefs  had  the  Jacobites  wrought  up  their  Party, 
Knightly  was  tried  next  :  He  confefTed  all,  and 
upon  that,  tho'  he  was  condemned,  he  had  a  Re- 
prieve, and  was  afterwards  pardoned.  Thefe  were 
all  the  Trials  and  Executions  that  even  this  black 
Confpiracy  drew  from  the  Government  -,  for  the 
.  King's  Inclinations  were  fo  merciful,  that  he  feem- 
ed  uneafy  even  under  thefe  Acts  of  necefTary 
Juftice* 
Cook  Cook  was  brought  next  upon  his  Trial,  on  ac-- 

tned  for  count  0f  the  intended  Invafion  5  for  he  was  not 
vafior/  "  cnarged  with  the  Affaftinatiori :  His  Trial  was  con- 
fidered  as  introductory  to  the  Earl  of  Ailefbury's  % 
for  the  Evidence  was  the  fame  as  to  both.  Porter 
and  Goodman  were  two  Witneffes  againft  him  j 
They  had  been  with  him  at  a  meeting,  in  #Ta- 
vern  in  Leadenhall  Street,  where  Charnock  received 
Inftructions  to  go  to  France,  with  the  MefTage  for-- 
merly  mentioned  :  All  that  was  brought  againft 
this  was,  that  the  Mafter  of  the  Tavern,  and  two , 
of  his  Servants  fwore,  that  they  rernembred  well- 
when  that  Company  was  at  the  Tavern,  for  they" 
were  often  coming  into  the  Room  where  they  fat* 
both  at  dinner  time,  and  after  it ;  and  that  they 
faw  not  Goodman  there  $  nay,  they  were  pofitive,| 
that  he  was  not  there.  On  the  other  hand,  Porter 
depofed,  that  Goodman  was  not  with  them  at  din-l 
ner  \  but  that  he  came  to  that  Houfe  after  dinner, f 
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ahd  ferit  him  in  a  note;  upon  which  he,  with  the   1696. 
confent  of  the  Company ,  went  out  and  brought  w*vn> 
him  in :  And  then  it  was  certain,  that   the  Ser- 
vants of  the  Ho ufe  were  not  in  that  conflant  at- 
tendance ;  nor  could  they  be  believed  in  a  negative, 
againft  pofitive  evidence  to  the  contrary.     Their 
credit  was  not  fuch,  but  that  it  might  be  well  fup- 
pofed*  that*  for  the  intereft  of  their  houfe,  they 
might  be  induced  to  make  ftretches.     The  Evi- 
dence was  believed,  and  Cook  was  found  guilty*  and 
condemned  :  He  obtained  many  fhort  Reprieves, 
upon  afTurances  that  he  would  tell  all  he  knew : 
But  it  was  vifible  he  did  not  deal  fincerely  ;  his 
punifhment  ended  in  a  Banifhment.    Sir  John  Fen- 
wick   was    taken  not   long   after,  going  over  to 
France,  and  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  his  Trial : 
Upon  which*  he  feemed  willing  to  difcover  all  he 
knew  :  And  in  this  he  went  off  and  on*  for  he  had 
no  mind  to  die*  and  hoped  to  fave  himfelf  by  fo.me 
practice  or  other.  Several  days  wfere  fet  for  his  Tri- 
al, and  he  procured  new  delays,  by  making  fome 
new  difcoveries.     At  laft*  when  he  faw  that  flight 
and  general  ones  would  not  ferve  his  turn*  he  fent 
for  the  Duke  of  Devonfliire*  and  wrote  a  Paper  as1 
a  difcovery,  which  he  gave  him  to  be  fent  to  the 
King  ;  and    that  Duke,  affirming   to    the  Lords 
Justices,  that  it  was  not  fit  that  Paper  flionld  be 
fee n  by  any  before  the'  King  faw  it,  the  matter  was 
iuffered  to  reft  for  this  time. 

The  Summer  went  over,  both  in  Flanders  and  TheCam- 
on  the  Rhine*  without  any  action  :  All  the  Funds  paign  be. 
, given  for  this  year's  Service  proved  defective,  but  fe°b]y^_ 
that  of  the  Land  Bank  failed  totally  y  and  the  ere-  rjsd  on. 
dit  of  the  Bank  of  England  was    much  fhaken* 
About  five  Millions   of  dipt  money  was  brought 
.  into  the  Exchequer  \  and  the  lofs  that  the  Nation 
;  fuffered,  by  the  recoining  of  the  money,  amounted 
to  two   Millions,    and  ::  two  Hundred   Thoufand 
pounds.     The  Coinage  was  carried  on  with   all 
poflible  hade  ;  about  eighty  thoufand  pounds  was 
Vol,  III,  R  coined 
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1696.  coined  every  Week :  Yet  ftill  this  was  flow,  and  the 
v**^—— >  new  money  was  generally  kept  up  \  fo  that,  for  fe- 
veral  months,  little  of  it  appeared.  This  (lop  in 
the  free  Cireulation  of  money,  put  the  Nation  into 
great  diforder :  Thofe  who,,  according  to  the  Act 
Of  Parliament,  were  to  have  the  firft  Payments  in 
Milled  money,  for  the  Loans  they  had  made,  kept 
their  Specie  up,  and  would  not  let  it  go,  but  at 
an  ,unreafonable  advantage.  The  King  had  no 
money  to  pay  his  Army,  lb  they  were  in  great  dii- 
trefs,  which  they  bore  with  wonderful  patience. 
By  this  means,  the  King  could  undertake  nothing, 
and  was  forced  to  lie  on  the  defenfive :  Nor  were 
the  French  ftrong  enough  to  make  an  ImprefTion 
in  any  place  :  The  King  had  a  mighty  Army,  and 
was  much  fuperior  to  the  Enemy  \  yet  he  could  do 
nothing  :  And  it  parTed  for  a  happy  Campaign,  be- 
caufe  the  French  were  not  able  to  take  any  advan- 
tage from  thofe  ill  accidents,  that  our  want  of 
Specie  brought  us  under  ;  which  indeed  were  fuch, 
that  nothing  but  the  fenfe  all  had  of  the  late  Con- 
spiracy, kept  us  quiet  and  free  from  tumults.  It 
now  appeared  what  a  ftrange  error  the  King  was 
led  into,  when  he  accepted  of  fo  great  a  Sum,  to 
be  railed  by  a  Land  Bank  :  It  was  fcarce  honoura- 
ble, and  not  very  fafe  at  any  time ;  but  it  might 
have  proved  fatal  at  a  time  in  which  money  was 
like  to  be  much  wanted*  which  want  would  have 
been  lefs  felt,  if  Paper  Credit  had  been  kept  up: 
But  one  Bank  working  againft  another,  and  the 
Goldfmiths  againft  both,  put  us  to^reat  ftreights: 
2  Yet  the  Bank  fupplied  the  King  in  this  extremity, 
.and  thereby  convinced  him,  that  they  were  his 
friends  in  affection,,  as  well  as  intereft. 
A  Peace  -  The  fecret  practices  in,  Italy  were  now  ready  to 
m  Pied-  breakout:  The  Pope  and  the  Venetians  had  a 
mind  to.  fend  the  Germans  out  of  Italy,  and  to  take 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  out  of  the  neceflity  of  depend- 
ing on  thofe  they  called  Hereticks.  The  manage- 
ment in  the  buhnels  of  Cafal  looked  fo  dark,  that 
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the  Lord  Gallway,  who  was  the  King's  General 
and  Envoy  there,  did  apprehend  there  was  fome- 
what  myfterious  under  it.  One  ftep  more  remain^ 
ed,  to  fettle  the  Peace  there;  for  the  Duke  of  Sa^ 
voy  would  not  own  that  he  was  in  any  Negotiation > 
till  he  fhould  have  received  the  advances  of  money 
that  were  promifed  him  from  England  and  Hol- 
land ;  for  he  was  much  kt  on  the  heaping  of  Trea- 
fure,  even  during  the  War  -t  to  which  end  he  had 
debafed  the  Coin  fo,  that  it  was  not  above  a  iixrh 
part  in  intrinfick  value  of  what  it  paiTed  tor.  He- 
was  always  befet  with  his  Priefts,  who  were  perpe- 
tually complaining  of  the  progrefs  thatHerefy  was 
like  to  make  in  his  Dominions :  He  had  indeed 
granted  a  very  full  Edict,  in  favour  of  the  Vaudois,. 
reftoring  their  former  Liberties  and  Privileges  to 
them,  which  the  Lord  Gallway  took  care  to  havo 
put  in  th£  molt  emphatical  words,  and  pail  with 
all  the  formalities  of  Law,  to  make  it  as  effectual 
as  Laws  and  Promiies  can  be  :  Yet  every  ftep  that 
was  made  in  that  affair,  went  againft  the  grain,  and 
was  extorted  from  him  by  the  interceffion  of  the 
King  and  the  States,  and  by  the  Lord  Gallway 9& 
zeal. 

In  conclufion,  the  French  were  grown  fo  weary 
of  that  War,  and  found  the  Charge  of  it  fo  heavy, 
that  they  offered  not  only  to  reitore  all  that  had 
been  taken,  but  to  demolifh  Pigfisrol,  and  to  pay; 
the  Duke  fome  Millions  of  Crowns  •,  and  to  corn- 
pleat  the  whole,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  mould 
marry  his  Daughter.  To  this  he  confented  :  But 
to  cover  this  Defection  from  his  Allies,  it  was  fur- 
ther agreed,  that  Catinat  fhould  draw  his  Army 
together,  before  the  Duke  could  bring  his,  to  make 
head  againft  him  ;  and  that  he  fhould  be  ordered 
to  attempt  the  Bombardment  of  Turin,  that  fo  the 
Duke  might  feem  to  be  forced,  by  the  extremity 
of  his  affairs,  to  take  fuch  conditions  as  were  offer- 
ed him,  He  had  a  mind  to  have  cait  the  blame 
on  his  Allies  j  but  they  had  affiited  him  more  ef- 
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1696.  fectually  at  this  time,  than  on  other  occafions  :  A 
Truce  was  firft  made,  and  that,  after  a  few  months, 
was  turned  into  an  entire  Peace  :  One  Article 
whereof  was,  that  the  Milaneze  mould  have  a  neu- 
trality granted  them,  in  cafe  the  German  Forces 
were  fent  out  of  Italy  :  All  the  Italian  Princes  and 
States  concurred  in  this,  to  get  rid  of  the  Germans 
as  foon  as  was  poflibie  -,  10  the  Duke  of  Savoy  pro- 
fnifed  to  join  with  the  French  to  drive  them  out. 
Valence  was  the  firft  place  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
attacked  -9  there  was  a  good  Garrifon  in  it,  and  it 
was  better  provided  than  the  places  of  the  Spaniards 
generally  were  :  It  was  not  much  prefTed,  and  the 
Siege  held  out  fome  weeks,  many  dying  in  it.  At 
laft,  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid  accepted  of 
the  Neutrality,  and  engaged  to  draw  the  Germans 
out  of  thefe  parts,  upon  an  advance  of  money, 
which  the  Princes  of  Italy  were  glad  to  pay,  to  be 
delivered  of  fuch  troublefome  guefts. 

Thus  ended  the  War  in  Piedmont  after  it  had 
lafted  fix  years  :  Pigneroi  was  demolifhed  ;  but  the 
French,  by  the  Treaty,  might  build  another  Fort 
at  Feneftrella,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  Hills  : 
And  it  will  not  be  fo  important  as  Pignercl  was, 
tho'  it  may  prove  an  uneafy  neighbour  to  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.  His  Daugther  was  received  in  France 
as  Dutchefs  of  Burgundy,  tho'  not  yet  of  the  Age 
of  Confent  1  for  me  was  but  ten  years  old. 

Nothing  of  confequence  pafTed  in  Catalonia: 
The  French  went  no  further  than  Gironne,  and  the 
Spaniards  gave  them  no  difturbance  :  Both  'the 
King  and  Queen  of  Spain  were  at  this  time  fo  ill, 
that,  as  is  ufual  upon  fuch  occafions,  it  was  fuf- 
pecled  they  were  both  poifoned :  The  King  of 
Spain  relapfed  often,  and  at  laft  remained  in  that 
low  ftate  of  health,  in  which  he  feemed  to  be  al- 
ways rather  dying  than  living.  The  Court  of 
France  were  glad  of  his  recovery  \  for  they  were 
not  then  in  a  condition  t«  undertake  foch  a1  War, 
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as  the  Dauphin's  Pretentions  muft  have  engaged    iGqo. 
them  in.  *"?»  ■« 

In  Hungary,  the  Turks  advanced  again  towards  Affairs  in 
Tranfilvania,  where  the  Duke  of  Saxony  command-  -angary. 
ed  the  Imperial  Army  :  The  Turks  did  attack 
them,  and  they  defended  themfelves  fo  well,  that, 
tho'  they  were  beat,  yet  it  coft  the  Turks  fo  dear, 
that  the  Grand  Signior  could  undertake  nothing 
afterwards.  The  Imperialifts  loft  about  5000  men  \ 
but  the  Turks  loft  above  twice  that  number  •,  and 
the  Grand  Signior  went  back  with  an  empty  tri- 
umph, as  he  did  the  former  year.  But  another 
action  happened,  in  a  very  remote  place,  which 
may  come  to  be  of  a  very  great  confequence  to 
him.     The  Mufcovites,  after  they  had  been  for 

Tome  years  under  the  divided  Monarchy  of  two 
Brothers,  or  rather  of  a  Sifter,  who  governed  all 
in  their  Name,  by  the  death  of  one  of  thefe  came 

'now  under  one  Czar :  He  entered  into  an  Alliance 
with  the  Emperor  againft  the  Turks ;  and  Azuph, 
which  was  reckoned  aftrongplace,  that  command- 
ed the  mouth  of  the  Tanais  or  Donn,  where  it  falls 
into  the  Meotis-palus,  after  a  long  Siege,  was 
taken  by  his  *Army.  This  opened  the  Euxine  Sea 
to  him  ;  fothat,  if  he  be  furnifhed  with  men  {kil- 
led in  the  building  and  failing  of  Ships,  this  may 
have  confequences  that  may  very  much  diftrefs 
Conftantinople,  and  be  in  the  end  fatal  to  that  Em- 
pire. The  King  of  Denmark's  Health  was  now 
on  a  decline  *,  upon  which  the  Duke  of  Holftein 
was  taking  advantage,  and  new  difputes  were  like 
to  arife  there. 

Our  affairs  at  Sea  went  well,  with  relation  to  Aft  \  ■■  at 
trade :    All    our   Merchant  Fleets   came  happily  Sea. 

•  home ;  we  made  no  confiderable  Lories  >9  on  the 
contrary,  we  took  many  of  the  French  Privateers  $ 
they  now  gained  little  in  that  way  of  War,  which 
in  fome  of  the  former  years  had  been  very  advan- 
tageous to  them.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Confpiracy,  Orders  were  fent  to  Cadiz  for  bring- 
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1696.  jng  home  our  Fleet :  The  Spaniards  murmured  at 
>VV^  this,  tho'  it  was  reasonable  for  us  to  take  care  of 
ourfelves  in  the  firft  place.  Upon  that,  the  French 
Fleet  was  alfo  ordered  to  come  about :  They  met 
with  rough  Weather,  and  were  long  in  the  paffage  : 
So  that  if  we  had  fent  a  Squadron  before  Breft, 
we  had  probably  made  fome  considerable  advan- 
tage-, but  the  Fleet  was  fo  divided,  that  Faction 
appeared  in  every  order,  and  in  every  motion  : 
Nor  did  the  King  ftudy  enough  to  remedy  this, 
but  rather  kept  it  up,  and  feemed  to  think,  that 
was  the  way  to  pleafe  both  Parties  :  But  he  found 
afterwards,  that  by  all  his  management  with  the 
Tories,  he  difcufted  thofe  who  were  affectionate 
and  zealous  for  him  y  and  that  the  Tories  had  too 
deep  an  alienation  from  him,  to  be  overcome  with 
good  ufage  :  Their  fubmiffions  however  to  him 
gained  their  end,  which  was  to  provoke  the  Whigs 
to  be  peevifh  and  uneaiy.  Our  Fleet  failed  towards 
the  Ifle  of  Rhee,  with  fome  Bomb  VefTels :  Some 
fmall  Iflands  were  burnt  and  plundered,  as  St, 
Martin's  was  bombarded:  The  lofs  the -French 
made  was  not  confiderable  in  itfelf,  but  it  put  their 
affairs  in  great  diffraction  ;  and  the  charge  they 
were  at  in  defending  their  Coaft,  was  much  greater 
than  ours  in  attacking  it.  This  was  the  ftate  of 
affairs  in  England,  and  abroad,  during  the  Sum- 
mer. 
AfaJrs  in  Scotland  was  falling  into  great  mifery,  by  rea- 
Scotland.  £Qn  Q£  tWQ  fuccejfive  bad  Harvefls,  which  exhauft- 

ed  that  Nation,  and  drove  away  many  of  their 
People  •,  thegreatefl  number  went  over  to  Ireland: 
A  Parliament  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  a 
very  thin  Houfe,  every  thing  that  was  afked  was 
granted :  They  were  in  a  miferable  condition, 
for  twp  fuch  bad  yeajs  lay  extremely  heavy  qn 

AT-  at    ^nem- 

of  Peace  This  Summer,  the  French  were  making  feps 
fcton  foot  towards  a  Peace  :  The  Court  was  very  uneafy  un- 
bw  the       cier  fo  lonsr  and  fo  deitructive  a  War  :  The  Coun- 
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try  was  exhaufted,  they  had  neither  men  nor  money :  1 696. 
Their  Trade  was  funk  to  nothing,  and  publick  vyy 
Credit  was  loft.  The  Creation  of  new  Offices, 
which  always  was  confidered  as  a  refource  never  to 
be  exhaufted,  did  not  work  as  formerly,  few  buyers 
or  undertakers  appeared.  That  King's  health  was 
thought  declining  ^  He  affected  fecrecy  and  retire- 
ment, fo  that  both  the  temper  of  his  mind,  and 
the  ftate  of  his  affairs,  difpofed  him  to  defire  a 
Peace.  One  Callieres  was  fent  to  make  proporti- 
ons to  the  States,  as  D'Avaux  was  preffing  the 
King  of  Sweden  to  offer  his  Mediation  :  The  States 
would  hearken  to  no  proportion,  till  two  Prelimi- 
naries were  agreed  to ;  the  firft  was,  that  all  things 
fhould  be  brought  back  to  the  ftate  in  which  they 
were  put,  by  the  Treaties  of  Munfter  and  Nime- 
guen.  This  imported  not  only  the  reftoring  Mons 
and  Charleroy,  but  likewife  Strafburg  and  Lux- 
emburg, and  that,  in  the  ftate  which  they  were  in 
at  prefent :  The  other  Preliminary  was,  that  France 
llaould  own  the  King,  whenfoever  the  Peace  fhould 
be  concluded.  The  Emperor,  who  deligned  to 
keep  off  any  Negotiation  as  much  as  pofTible, 
moved  that  this  fhould  be  done  before  the  Treaty 
was  opened  :  But  the  King  thought  the  other  was 
fnfficient,  and  would  not  fuffer  the  Peace  to  be  ob- 
structed by  a  thing  that  might  feem  perfonal  to 
himfelf.  To  all  this  the  Court  of  France,  after 
fome  delays,  confented :  But  that  fpirit  of  Chicane 
and  Injuftice  that  had  reigned  fo  long  in  that  Court, 
did  ftill  appear  in  every  ftep  that  was  made  :  For 
they  made  ufe  of  equivocal  terms,  in  every  Paper 
that  was  offered  in  their  name.  The  States  had 
felt  the  effects  of  thefe  in  their  former  Treaties  too 
ienfibly,  not  to  be  now  on  their  guard  againft  them  : 
The  French  ftill  returned  to  them,  and  when  fome 
points  feemed  to  be  quite  fettled,  new  difficulties 
were  ftill  thrown  in.  It  was  propofed  by  the 
French,  that  the  Popifh  Religion  muft  continue 
I  ftill_at  Strafburg,  that  the  King  of  France  could 
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1 696.  not  in  confcience  yield  that  point ;  It  was  alfo  pre- 


tended, that  Luxembourg  was  to  be  reftored  in  the 
fame  ftate,  in  which  it  was  when  the  French  took 
it.     Thefe  variations  did  aimqft  break  off  the  Ne-r 
gotiation  j  but  the  French  would  not  let  it   fall, 
and  yielded  them  up  again  :  So  it  was  vifible  all 
this  was  only  an  amufement,  and  an  artifice,  by 
this  fhew  qf  Peace,  to  get  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land to  declare  for  it :  Since  as   a  trading  Nation 
mufl  grow  weary  of  War,  fo   the  Party  they  had 
among  us  would  join  in  with  the  inclination,  that 
was  now  become  general,  to  promote  the  Peace  : 
For  tho'  our  affairs  were  in  all  refpecfs,  except  that 
of  the  Coin,  in  fo  good  a  condition,  that  we  felt 
,         ourfelves  grow  richer  by  the  War,  yet  during  each 
Campaign,  we  ran  a  greater  rifque  than  our  Ene- 
mies did  :  For  ail  our  prefervation  hung  on   th^ 
fingle  thread  of  the  King's  Life,  and  on  that  prof- 
peel,  the  Party  that  wrought  againft  the  Govern- 
ment had  great  hopes,  and  aded  with  much  fpirit 
during  the  War,  which  we  had  reafon  to   think 
mufl:  Jink  with  a  Peace. 
ASefllon     .  The  Parliament  met  in  November-^  and  at  the 
of  Parlia-  opening  of  the  Seilion,  the  King,  in  his  Speech  to 
ment  in     t£e  tWp  Houfes,  acquainted  them  with  the  Over- 
1  '   tures  that  were  made  towards  a  Peace  :  But  added, 

that  the  belt  way  to  obtain  a  good  one  was,  to  be 
in  a  poflure  for  carrying  on  the  War.     The  great 
difficulty  was,  to  find  a  .way   to  reflore  Credit : 
There  was  a  great  Arrear  due  •,  all  Funds  had  prov- 
ed deficient ;  and  the   total  failing  of  the  Land 
Bank  had  brought  a  great  confufion  on  all  pay- 
ments ;  The  Arrears  were  put  upon  the  Funds  of 
the  Revenue,  which  had  been  granted  for  a  tern) 
of  but  five  years,  and  that  was  now  ending  -,  fo  a 
fiew  continuance  of  thofe  Revenues  was  granted  •, 
and  they  were  put  under  the  management  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  which  upon  that  fecurity,  un- 
dertook the  payment  of  them  ail.     It  was  long  be- 
fore ail  this  was  fully  fettled  :  The  Bank  was  not 

willing 
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willing  to  engage  in  it  •,  yet  at  laft  it  was  agreed  :    1696. 
And  the  Bank  quickly  recovered  its  Credit  fo  en-  *-*->r^ 
tirely,  that  there  was  no  difcount  upon  the  Notes. 
The  Arrear  amounted  to  ten  Millions  :  And  five 
Millions  more  were  to  be  raifed  for  the  Charge  of 
the  following  year.     So  that  one  Seffion  was  to  ie- 
cure  fifteen  Millions,  a  Sum  never  before  thought 
pofiible  to  be  provided  for,  in  any  one  Seffion, 
There  was  not  Specie  enough,  for  giving  that  quick 
circulation  which  is  neceflary  for  Trade  ♦,  ijb  to  re- 
medy that,  the  Treafury  was  empowered  to  give 
put  Notes,  to  the  value  of  almoft  three  Millions, 
which  were  to  circulate  as  a  Species  of  Money,  and 
to  be  received  in  Taxes,  and  were  to  fink  gradu- 
ally, as  the  money  fhould  arife  out  of  the  Fund  that 
was  created  to  anfwer  them  ;  by  th$fe  methods,  all 
phe  demands,  both  for  Arrears  and  for  the  follow- 
ing year,  were  anfwered,     The  Commons  fent  a 
Bill  to  the  Lords,  limiting  Elections  to  future  Par- 
liaments, that  none  fhould  be  chofen,  but  thofe 
who  had  fuch  a  proportion  of  Eft  ate  or  Money  : 
The  Lords  rejected  it :  They  thought  it  reafonable 
£0  leave  the  Nation  to  their  freedom,  in  choofing 
pheir  Reprefentatives  in  Parliament.  Itfeemed  both 
unjuft  and  cruel,  that  if  a  poor  man  had  fo  fair  a 
Reputation,  as  to  be  chofen,  notwithstanding  his 
Poverty,   by   thofe  who  were  willing  to  pay  him 
Wages,  that  he  mould  be  branded  with  an  Inca- 
pacity, becaufe  of  his  fmall  eftate.     Corruption  in 
Elections  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  rich,  ra- 
fher  than  from  the  poor.     Another  Bill  was  fent 
up  by  the  Commons,  but  rejected  by  the  Lords, 
prohibiting  the  Importation  of  all  Eaft-lndia  Silks, 
and  Bengals  :  This   was  prqpofed,  to  encourage 
$he  Silk  Manufacture  at  home  ;  and  Petitions  were 
brought  for  it  by  great  multitudes,  in  a  very  tu- 
rn ukuary  waj :  But  the  Lords  had  no  regard  to 
that. 

The  great  bufinefs    of  this  Sefiion,  that   held  Fenwick?s 
longer!  in  both  HcuTes,  was  a  Bill  relating  to  Sir  Bu^inef  • 

John 
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1696.  John  Fenwick :  The  thing  was  of  fo  particular  a 
v-f-Y"^  nature,  that  it  deferves  to  be  related  in  a  fpecial 
manner ;  and  the  great  (hare  that  I  bore  in  the  De- 
bate, when  it  was  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  makes  it 
more  necefiary  for  me  copioufty  to  enlarge  upon  it: 
For  it  may  at  flrft  view  teem  very  liable  to  excep- 
tion, that  a  man  of  my  Profefiion  mould  enter  fo 
far  into  a  Debate  of  that  nature.     Fenwick,  when 
he  was  firft  taken,  writ  a  Letter  to  his  Lady,  fet- 
ting  forth  his  Misfortunes,  and  giving  himfelf  for 
dead,  unlefs  powerful  applications  could  be  made 
for  him,  or  that  fome  of  the  Jury  could  be  hired 
to  ftarve  out  the  reft  $  and  to  that  he  added,  "  This 
or  nothing  can  fave  my  Life."     This  Letter  was 
taken  from  the  peribn  to  whom  he  had  given  it : 
At  his  firft  Examination,  before  the  Lords  Jufti- 
ces,  he  denied  every  thing,  till  he  was  mewed  this 
Letter  •,  and  then  he  was  confounded.     In  his  pri- 
vate Treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Devonfhire,  he  de- 
fired  an  aflurance  of  Life,  upon  his  promife  to  tell 
all  he  knew  :  But  the  King  refuted  that,  and  would 
have  it  left  to  himfelf  to  judge  of  the  truth,  and 
the  importance  of  the  difcoveries  he  fhould  make. 
So  he  refolving  to  caft  himfelf  on  the  King's  Mer- 
cy, fent  him  a  Paper,  in  which,  after  a  bare  ac- 
count of  the  Confultatipns  among  the  Jacobites  (in 
which  he  took  care  to  charge  none  of  his  own  Par- 
ty) he  fajd,  that  King  James,  and  thofe  who  were 
employed  by  him,  had  allured  them,  that  both  the 
Earls  of  Shrewfbury  and  Marlborough,  the  Lord 
Godolphin,  and  Admiral  Ruffe],  were  reconciled 
to  him,  and  were  now  in  his  Interefts,  and  acting 
for  him.     This  was  a  Difcovery  that  could  fignify 
nothing,  but  to  give  the  King  a  jealoufy  of  thole 
perfons;  for  he  did  not  offer  the  leaftfhadowor 
circumftance,  either  of  proof  or  of  prefumption,  to 
fupport  this  accufation.     The  King,  not  being  fa- 
tisfied  herewith,  fent  an  Order   for  bringing  him 
to  a  Trial,  unlefs  he  made  fuller  Difcoveries  :  He 
de/ir.ed  to  be  further  examined  by  the  Lords-  Juftir 

ces, 
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ces,  to  whom  he,  being  upon  Oath,  told  fome 
more  Particulars  •,  but  he  took  care  to  name  none 
of  his  own  fide,  but  thofe  againft  whom  Evidence 
was  already  brought,  or  who  were  fafe  and  beyond 
Sea ;  fome  few  others  he  named,  wTho  were  in  mat- 
ters of  lefs  Confequence,  that  did  not^amount  to 
High  Treafon  ;  he  owned  a  thread  of  Negotiati- 
ons, that  hadpalTed  between  them  and  King  James, 
or  the  Court  of  France ;  he  faid,  the  Earl  of  Ailes- 
bury  had  gone  over  to  France,  and  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  a  private  Audience  of  the  French  King, 
where  he  had  propofed  the  fending  over  an  Army 
of  30000  Men,  and  had  undertaken  that  a  great 
Body  of  Gentlemen  and  Horfes  mould  be  brought 
to  join  them  :  It  appeared  by  his  Difcoveries, 
that  the  Jacobites  in  England  were  much  divided  : 
Some  were  called  Compounders,  and  others  Non- 
compounders.  The  fir  ft  fort  deflred  Securities 
from  King  James,  for,  the  prefervation  of  the  Re- 
ligion and  Liberties  of  England ;  whereas,  the  fe- 
cond  fort  were  for  trufting  him  upon  difcretion, 
without  afking  any  terms,  putting  all  in  his  power, 
and  relying  entirely  on  his  honour  and  generofi- 
ty.  Thefe  feemed  indeed  to  act  more  fuitably  to 
the  great  Principle,  upon  which  they  all  infilled, 
that  Kings  have  their  Power  from  God,  and  are 
accountable  only  to  him  for  theexercife  of  it.  Dr. 
Lloyd,  the  deprived  Bifhop  of  Norwich,  was  the 
only  eminent  Clergyman  that  went  into  this :  And 
therefore,  all  that  Party  had,  upon  Sancroft's 
Death,  recommended  him  to  King  James,  to  have 
his  nomination  for  Canterbury. 

Fenwick  put  all  this  in  writing,  upon  afTurance,  ^any 
that  he  fhould  not  be  forced  to  witnefs  any  part  of  delays, 
it.  When  that  was  fent,  to  the  King,  all  appear- 
ing to  be  fo  trifling,  and  no  other  proof  being  of- 
fered, for  any  part  of  it,  except  his  own  word, 
which  he  had  ftipulated9  fhould  not  be  made  ufe 
pf?  his  Majefty  fent  an  Order  to  bring  him  to  his 

Trial. 
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Trial.     But  as  the  King  was  flow  in  fending  this. 
Order,  fo  the  Duke  of  Devonfhire,  who  had  been 
in  the  fecret  Management  of  the  matter,  was  for 
fome  time  in  the  Country :  The  Lords  Juftices  de- 
layed the  matter,    till  he  came  to  Town :    And 
then  the  King's  coming  was  fo  near,  that  it  was 
refpited  till  he  came  over.     By  thefe  delays,  Fen- 
wick  gained  his  main  defign  in  them,  which  was 
to  practife  upon  the  Witneffes. 
Pra&ices       ^s  Lady  began  with  Porter  •,  he  was  offered, 
upon  Wit-  that  if  he  would  go  beyond  Sea,  he  mould  have  a 
nefles.      good  Sum  in  hand,  and  an  Annuity  fecured  to  him 
for  his  Life  •,  he  hearkned  fo  far  to  the  proportion, 
that  he  drew  thofe,  who  were  in  Treaty  with  him, 
together  with  the  Lady  herfelf,    who  carried  the 
Slim  that  he  was  to  receive,  to  a  meeting,  where 
he  had  provided  Witneffes,  who  fhould  over-hear 
all  that  paffed,  and  mould,  upon  a  Signal,  come 
in,  and  feize  them  with  the  money  \    which  was 
done,  and  a  profecution  upon  it  was  ordered.  The 
practice  was  fully  proved,   and  the  perfons  con- 
cerned in  it  were  cenfured,  and  punifhed  :  So  Por- 
ter was  no  more  to  be  dealt  with.     Goodman  was 
the  other  Witnefs  •,    firft  they  gathered  matter  to 
-defame  him,  in  which  his  wicked  courfe  of  Life 
furnifhed  them  very  copioufly  ;  but  they  trufted 
not  to  this  method,  and  betook  themfelves  to  ano- 
ther,   in  which  they  prevailed  more  effectually  ; 
they  perfuaded  him  to  go  out  of  England  :  And 
by  this  means,  when  the  laft  Orders   were  given 
for  Fenwick's  Trial,  there  were  not  two  Witneffes 
againft  him ;  fo  by  the  courfe  of  Law,    he  muff 
have  been  acquitted  :    The  whole  was  upon  this 
kept  entire  for  the  Seffion  of  Parliament.     The 
King  fent  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  the  two  Pa- 
pers that  Fenwick  had  fent  him.     Fenwick  was 
,     brought  before  the  Houfe  :  But  he  refufed  to  give 
any  farther  account  of  the  matter   contained  in 
them  ;  fo  they  rejected  them  as  falfe  and  fcanda- 
lous,,   made  only  to  create  jealoufies :    And  they 
4  ordered 
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ordered  a  Bill  of  Attainder  to  be  brought  againft   1696. 
Fenwick  \  which  met  with  great  oppofition  in  both  ^^r^ 
Houfes,  in  every  ftep  that  was  macle.     The  De- 
bates were  the  hotteft,  and   held  the  longed,  of 
any  that  ever  I  knew.     The  Lords  took  a  very  ex- 
traordinary method  to  force  all  their  abfent  Mem- 
bers to  come  up  -,  they  fent  MelTengers  for  them  to 
bring  them  up,  which  feemed  to  be  a  great  Breach 
on  their  Dignity  \  for  the  Privilege  of  making  a 
Proxy  was  an  undoubted  Right  belonging  to  their 
Peerage  ;   but  thofe,   who  intended  to  throw  out 
the  Bill,  refolved  to  have  a  full  Houie:     The  Bill  A  Bill  of 
fet  forth  the  Artifices,  Fenwick  had  ufed  to  gain  A"j*l"der 
delays ;  and  the  practice  upon  Porter,  and  Good-  Fenvricfc, 
man's  efcape  ;  the  laft  having  fworn  Treafon  againft 
him  at  Cook's  Trial,    and  likewife  to  the  Grand 
Jury,  who  had  found  the  Bill  againft  him  upon 
that  Evidence.     So  now  Porter  appearing,    and 
giving  his  Evidence  againft  him,  and  the  Evidence 
that  Goodman  had  given,    being  proved,  it  was 
inferred,  that  he  was  guilty  of  High  Treafon,  and 
that  therefore  he  ought  to  be  Attainted. 

The  fubftance  of  the  Arguments  brought  againft  Reafons 
this  way  of  proceeding,  was,  that  the  Law  was  all  ^mftit. 
Mens  Security,  as  well  as  it  ought  to  be  their  Rule : 
If  this  was  once  broke  thro',  no  Man  was  fafe  : 
Men  would  be  prefumed  guilty  without  legal  proofs, 
and  be  run  down,  and  deftroyed  by  a  torrent: 
Two  WitnefTes  feemed  nece(Tary,  by  an  indifputa- 
ble  Law  of  Juftice,  to  prove  a  Man  guilty  :  The 
Law  of  God  given  to  Mofe's,  as  well  as  the  Law  of 
England,  made  this  necefTary  :  And,  befides  all 
former  ones,  the  Law  lately  made  for  Trials  in 
Cafes  of  Treafon,  was  fuch  a  facred  one,  that  it 
was  to  be  hoped,  that  even  a  Parliament  would 
not  make  a  Breach  upon  it.  A  written  Depofition, 
was  no  Evidence,  becaufe  thePerfon  accufed  could 
not  have  the  benefit  of  crofs  interrogating  the  Wit- 
nefsj  by  which  much  falfe  fwearing  was  often  de- 
tected :  Nor  could  the  Evidence  given  in  one  Trial 

be 
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1696.  be  brought  againft  a  Man,  who  was  not  a  party 
W-v^w  in  that  Trial :  The  Evidence  that  was  offered  to  a 

Grand  Jury,  was  to  be  examined  all  over  again  at 
the  Trial  -,  till  that  was  done,  it  was  not  Evidence. 
It  did  not  appear,  that  Fenwick  himfelf  was  con- 
cerned in  the  practice  upon  Porter  ;  what  his  La- 
dy did,  could  not  be  charged  on  him  :  No  Evi- 
dence was  brought,  that  Goodman  was  practis'd 
on;  fo  his  withdrawing  himfelf  could  not  be 
charged  on  Fenwick.  Some  very  black  things 
were  proved  againft  Goodman,  which  would  be 
ftrong  to  fet  afide  his  Teftimony,  thos  he  were  pre- 
sent ;  and  that  proof,  which  had  been  brought  in 
Cook's  Trial,  againft  Porter's  Evidence,  was 
again  made  ufe  of,  to  prove  that  as  he  was  the 
iingle  Witnefs,  fo  he  was  a  doubtful  and  fufpected 
one  :  Nor  was  it  proper,  that  a  Bill  of  this  nature 
Ihould  begin  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  which 
could  not  take  Examinations  upon  Oath.  This 
was  the  fubftance  of  the  Arguments,  that  were 
urged  againft  the  Bill. 

1697.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  faid,  in  behalf  of  the 
^^y^,,  Bill,  that  the  nature  of  Government  required,  that 
Reafons  the  Legiflature  mould  be  recurred  to,  in  extraor- 
*™  the  dinary  Cafes,  for  which  effectual  Provifion  could 

not  be  made  by  fixed  and  (landing  Laws :  Our 
Common  Law  grew  up  out  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Courts  of  Law :  Afterwards,  This  in  cafes  of 
Treafon  was  thought  too  loofe,  fo  the  Law  in  this 
point  was  limited,  firft  by  the  famous  Statute  inr 
King  Edward  the  Third's  time,  and  then  by  the  Sta- 
tute in  King  Edward  the  Sixth's  time  ;  the  two  Wit- 
nefTes  were  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  per- 
ibn  accufed  :  And  that  the  Law,  lately  made,  had 
brought' the  method  of  Trials  to  a  yet  further  cer- 
tainty ;  yet  in  that,  as  well  as  in  the  Statute  of 
Edward  III.  Parliamentary  Proceedings  were  flill 
excepted  ^  and  indeed,  tho'  no  inch  provifion  had 
been  exprefly  made  in  the  Aits  themfelves,  the  na- 
.ture  of  Government  puts  always  an  exception,  in 
i  favour 
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favour  of  the  Legislative  Authority.  The  Legifla- 
ture  was  indeed  bound  to  obferve  Juftice  and 
Equity,  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the  inferior 
Courts  j  becaufe  the  Supreme  Court  ought  to  iht 
an  Example  to  all  others :  But  they  might  fee 
caufe  to  pafs  over  Forms,  as  occafion  fhould  re- 
quire; this  was  the  more  reafonable  among  us,  be- 
caufe there  was  no  Nation  in  the  World  beftdes 
England,  that  had  not  recourfe  to  Torture,,  when 
the  Evidence  was  probable  but  defective  :  That 
was  a  mighty  reftraint,  and  (truck  a  terror  into  ail 
People  ;  and  the  freeft  Governments,  both  antient 
and  modern,  thought  they  could  not  fubfift  with- 
out it.  At  prefent,  the  Venetians  have  their  Ci- 
vil Inquifitors,  and  the  Grifons  have  their  High 
Courts  of  Juftice,  which  act  without  the  Forms  of 
Law,  by  the  abfolute  Trufl  that  is  repofed  in 
them,  fuch  as  the  Romans  repofed  in  Dictators, 
in  the  time  of  their  Liberty.  England  had  nei- 
ther Torture,  nor  any  unlimited  Magiftrate  in  it§ 
Conflitution  y  and  therefore,  upon  great  Emergen- 
cies, recourfe  mud:  be  had  to  the  Supreme  Legi- 
flature.  Forms  are  necefiary  in  fubordinate  Courts  • 
but  there  is  no  reafon  to  tie  up  the  Supreme  One 
by  them :  This  method  of  Attainder,  had  been 
practifed  among  us  at  all  times  -,  it  is  true,  what 
was  done  in  this  way  at  one  time,  was  often  re- 
verfed  at  another ;  but  that  was  the  effect:  of  the 
violence  of  the  Times  -,  and  was  occafioned  often 
by  the  injuftice  of  thofe  Attainders  :  The  Judg- 
ments of  the  inferior  Courts  were  upon  the  like  ac- 
count often  reverfed  -,  but  when  Parliamentary  At- 
tainders went  upon  good  grounds,  thos  without 
obferving  the  Forms  of  Law,  they  were  never 
blamed,  not  to  fay  condemned.  When  poifoning 
was  firft  practifed  in  England,  and  put  in  a  pot  of 
Porridge  in  the  Bifhopof  Rocheiler's  Houfe,  this, 
which  was  only  Felony,  was  by  a  fpecial  Law  made 
to  be  High  Treafon  •,  and  a  new  Punifhment  was 
appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament :  The  Poifoner 

was 
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was  boiled  alive.     When  the  Nun  of  Kent  pre- 
tended to   Virions,    to   oppofe    King  Henry  the 
Eighth's  Divorce,  and  his  fecond  Marriage  j  and 
faid,  if  he  married  again,  he  mould  not  live  long 
after  it,  but  mould  die  a  Villain's  death  •,  this  was 
judged  in  Parliament  to  be  High  Treafon  ;    and 
fhe  and  her  Accomplices  fuffered  accordingly.  Af- 
ter that,    there  parTed   many  Attainders   in  that 
Reign,  only  upon  Depofitions,  that  were  read  in 
both  Houfes  of  Parliament :  It  is  true,  thefe  were 
much  blamed,  and  there  was  great  caufe  for  it  % 
there  were  too  many  of  them  •,    for  this  extream 
way  of  proceeding  is  to  be  put  in  practice  but  fel- 
dom,  and  upon  great  occafions ;    whereas,  many 
of  thefe  went  upon  flight  grounds,  fuch  as  the  ut- 
tering fome  paffionate  and  indecent  Words,  or  the 
ufing  fome  Embroidery  in  Garments  and  Coats  of 
Arms,  with  an  ill  intent.     But  that,  which  was 
indeed  execrable,  was,  that  perfons  in  Prifon  were 
attainted,  without  being  heard  in  their  own  de- 
fence; this  was  fo  contrary  to  natural  Juftice,  that 
it  could  not  be  enough  condemned-*     In  King  Ed- 
ward  the  Sixth's  time,  the  Lord  Seimour  was  at- 
tainted in  the  fame  manner,  only  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  WitneiTeS  were  brought  to  the  Bar- 
and  there  examined  ;  whereas,  formerly*  they  pro- 
ceeded upon  fome  Depofitions,  that  were  read  to 
them :  At  the  Duke  of  Somerfet's  Trial*    which 
was  both  for  High  Treafon  and  for  Felony,  in 
which  he  was  acquitted  of  the  former,  but  found 
-guilty  of  the  latter,  Depofitions  were  only  read 
againft  him ;  but  the  Witnefles  were  not  brought 
face  to  face,  as  he  preflfed  they  might  be:    Upon 
which  it  was,  that  the  following;  Parliament  enact- 
ed,  that  the  Accufers  (that  is  the  Witnefles)  fliould 
be  examined  face  to  face,  if  they  were  alive.    In 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  the  Parliament  went  out 
of  the  method  of  Law*  in  all  the  fleps  of  their 
Proceedings  againft  the  Queen  of  Scots :  It  is  true,; 
there  wore  no  Parliamentary  Attainders  in  Eng- 
land, 
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lana\  during  that  Jong  and  glorious  Reign,  Upon  t6yj. 
which,  thofe  who  oppofed  the  Bill,  infilled  much  ;  v^v>^, 
yet  that  was  only,  becaufe  there  then  was  no  oc- 
cafion  here  in  England  for  any  fuch  Bill :  But  in 
Ireland,  where  fome  things  were  notorioufly  true, 
which  yet  could  not  be  legally  proved,  that  Go- 
vernment was  forced  to  have*  on  many  different 
Occafions,  recourfe  to  this  method.  In  King  James 
the  Firfl's  time,  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  and  chofe  to  be  killed*  rather 
than  taken*  were  by  Act  of  Parliament,  attainted 
after  their  death  *■  which  the  Courts  of  Law  could 
not  do,  fince  by  our  Law,  a  Man's  Crimes  die 
withhimfelf;  for  this  reafon*  becaufe  he  cannot 
make  his  own  Defence,  nor  can  his  Children  do  it 
for  him.  The  famous  Attainder  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  in  King  Charles  the  Firft's  time,  has 
been  much  and  juftly  cenfured;  not  fo  much,  be- 
caufe it  paft  by  Bill,  as  becaufe  of  the  Injuilice  of 
it :  He  was  accufed,  for  having  faid,  upon  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  refufing  to  grant  the  Subfi- 
dies,  the  King  had  afked,  u  That  the  King  was 
u  abfolved  from  all  the  Rules  of  Government* 
"  and  might  make  ufe  of  force  to  fubdue  this 
*'  Kingdom."  Thefe  words  were  proved  only  by 
one  Witnefs,  all  the  reft  of  the  Council*  who  were 
prefent*  depofing,  that  they  remembred  no  fuch 
Words,  and  were  pofitive*  that  the  Debate  ran 
only  upon  the  War  with  Scotland  •  fo  that  tho* 
u  this  Kingdom,"  fingly  taken*  muff,  be  meant 
of  England,  yet  it  might  well  be  meant  of  "  that 
Kingdom,"  which  was  the  Subject  then  of  the  De- 
bate *■  fince  then  the  words  were  capable  of  that  fa- 
vourable fenfe,  and  that  both  he  who  fpoke  them^ 
and  they  who  heard  them,  affirmed  that  they  were 
meant  and  understood  in  that  fenfe,  it  was  a  mofl 
pernicious  Precedent,  firfl  to  take  them  in  the 
mofl  odious  fenfe  poffible,  and  then  to  deftroy  him 
who  faid  them,  upon  the  teftimony  of  one  Single 
exceptionable  Witnefs  $  whereas^  if,  upon  the 
Vol,  III.  S  Com- 
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1697.  Commons  refufing  to  grant  the  King's  demaricl* 
^•"V^  he  had  plainly  advifed  the  King  to  fubdue  his 
people  By  force,  it  is  hard  to  tell,  what  the  Parlia- 
ment might  not  juftly  have  done,  or  would  not  do 
again  in  the  like  cafe.  In  King  Charles  the  Se- 
cond's time,  fome  of  the  molt  eminent  of  the  Re- 
gicides were  attainted,  after  they  were  dead  ;  and 
in  King  James's  time,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
was  attainted  by  Bill :  Thefe:  faft  Attainders  had 
their  firft  beginning  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
Thus  it  appeared,  that  thefe  laft  two  hundred 
years,  not  to  mention  much  ancienter  Precedents", 
the  Nation  had  upon  extraordinary  occafionS  pro- 
ceeded in  this  Parliamentary  way  by  Bill.  There 
were  already  many  Precedents  of  this  method : 
and  whereas  it  was  faid,  that  an  ill  Parliament 
might  carry  thefe  too  far ;  it  is  certain,  the  Nati- 
on, and  every  Perfon  in  it,  muft  be  fafe,  when 
they  are  in  their  own  hands,  or  in  thbfe  of  a  Re- 
prefentative  chofen  by  themfelves  :  As  on  the  other 
hand,  if  that  be  ill  chofen,  there  is  no  help  for  it  % 
the  Nation  muft  perifh,  for  it  is  by  their  own  fault  ? 
they  have  already  too  many  Precedents  for  this 
way  of  proceeding,  if  they  intend  to  make  an  ill 
ufe  of  them  :  But  a  Precedent  is  only  a  ground  or 
warrant  for  the  like  proceeding,  upon  the  like  oc- 
cafion. 
The  Two  Rules  were  laid  down  for  all  Bills  of  this 

grounds    nature :  Firft,  that  the  Matter  be  of  a  very  ex- 
upon        traordinary  nature :    LeiTer  Crimes  had  better  be 
^hlcl1     .  palled  over,  than  punifhed  by  the  Legiflature.    rOf 
wasnecef.  all  the  Crimes,  that  can  be  contrived  againft  the 
fary  and    Nation,  certainly  the  molt  heinous  one  is,  that  of 
iu#.         bringing  in  a  Foreign  Force  to  conquer  us  :  This 
ruins  both  Us,  and  our  Pofterity  for  ever:  Dif- 
traclions  at  home,  how  fatal  foever,  even  tho'  they 
mould  end  ever  fo  tragically,  as  ours  once  did  in 
the  Murder  of  the  King,  and  in  a  Military  Ufurpa- 
tion,  yet  were  capable  of  a  Crifis  and  a  Cure.     In 
the  Year  1660,  we  came  again  to  our  wits,  and  all 

was 
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was  fet  right  again  ;  whereas,  there  is  no  profped  1697. 
after  a  Foreign  Cqnqueft,  but  of  Slavery  and  Mi- 
sery :  And  how  black  foever  the  afTafiinating  the 
King  muft  needs  appear,  yet  a  Foreign  Conqueft 
was  worfe,  it  was  affaffinating  the  Kingdom  :  And 
therefore  the  inviting  and  contriving  that,  muft  be 
the  blacked  of  Crimes.  But,  as  the  importance  of 
the  matter  ought  to  be  equal  to  fuch  an  unufual 
way  of  proceeding,  fd  the  certainty  of  the  Facts 
ought  to  be  fuch,  that  if  the  defects  in  Legal 
Proof,  are  to  be  fupplied,  yet  this  ought  to  be 
done  upon  fuch  grounds,  as  make  the  Fact  charged 
appear  fo  evidently  true,  that  tho5  a  Court  of  Law 
could  not  proceed  upon  it,  yet  no  Man  could  raife 
In  himfelf  a  doubt  concerning  it.  Antiently, 
Treafon  was  judged,  as  Felony  ltill  is,  upon  fuch 
preemptions,  as  fatisfied  the  Jury :  The  Law  has 
now  limited  this  to  two  WitnefTes  brought  face  to 
face  ;  but  the  Parliament  may  ftill  take  that  liber- 
ty, which  is  denied  to  Inferior  Courts,  of  judging 
this  matter,  as  an  ordinary  Jury  does  in  a  cafe  of 
Felony.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  there  was  one  Wit- 
nefs, viva  voce,  upon  whofe  Teftimony  feveral 
Perfons  had  been  condemned,  and  had  fuffered  ; 
and  thefe  neither  at  their  Trial,  nor  at  their  Death, 
difproved  or  denied  any  circumftance  of  his  Depo- 
iitions.  If  he  had  been  too  much  a  Libertine  in 
the  courle  of  his  Life,  that  did  notdeftroy  his  cre- 
dit as  a  Witnefs  :  In  the  ^  fir  ft  Trial,  this  might 
have  made  him  a  doubtful  Witnefs  ;  but  what  had 
happened  fince,*  had  deftroyed  the  poflibility  even 
of  fufpecting  his  Evidence ;  a  Party  had  been  in 
intereft  concerned  to  enquire  into  his  whole  Life, 
and  in  the  present  cafe  had  full  time  for  it ;  and 
every  circumftance  of  his  Depofition  had  been  exa- 
mined ;  and  yet  nothing  was  difcovered  that  could 
fo  much  as  create  a  doubt  °,  ail  was  ftill  untouched, 
found  and  true.  The  only  circumftance  in  which 
the  dying  Speeches  of  thofe  who  fuffe.r'd  on  his 
Evidence,    feerned  to  contradict  him,   was  con- 

S  2  cerning 
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1697.  cerning  King  James's  Commifiion  :  Yet  none  of 
v^V"^  them  denied  really  what  Porter  had  depofed,  which 
was,  that  Charnock  told  him,  that  there  was  a 
Commifiion,  come  from  King  James,  for  attack- 
'  ing  the  Prince  of  Orange's  Guards  :  They  only  de- 
nied, that  there  was  a  Commifiion  for  affafiinating 
him.     Sir  John  Friend,  and  Sir  William  Perkins, 

-  were  condemned  for  the  Confutation  now  given  in 
Evidence  againft:  Fenwick  :  They  died,  not  deny- 
ing it;  on  the  contrary,  they  juftified  all  they  had 
done :  It  could  not  be  fuppofed,  that,  if  there  had 
been  a  tittle  in  the  Evidence  that  was  falfe,  they 

*  mould  both  have  been  fo  far  wanting  to  themfelves, 
and  to  their  friends,  who  were  to  be  tried  upon 
the  fame  Evidence,  as  not  te  have  declared  it  in 
the  folemneft  manner :  Thefe  things  were  more 
undeniably  certain,  than  the  Evidence  often  Wit- 
nelfes  could  pofiibly  be.  WitnefTes  might  confpire 
to  fwear  a  falfnood  ;  but  in  this  cafe,  the  Circum- 
ftances  took  away  the  poffibility  of  a  doubt.  And 
therefore,  .the  Parliament,  without  taking  any  no- 
tice of  Goodman's  Evidence,  might  well  judge 
Fenwick  guilty,  for  no  Man  could  doubt  of  it  in 
his  own  mind. 

The  ancient  Romans  were  very  jealous  of  their 
Liberty;  but  how  exact  foever  they  might  be  in 
ordinary  Cafes,  yet  when  any  of  their  Citizens 
feemed  to  have  a  Defign  of  making  himfelf  King, 
they  either  created  a  Dictator  to  fupprefs  or  de- 
ilroy  him,  or  elfe  the  People  proceeded  againft 
him  in  a  fummary  way.  By  the  Portian  Law, 
no  Citizen  could  be  put  to  Death  for  any  Crime 
whatfoever  ;  yet  fuch  regard  did  the  Romans  pay 
to  Juilice,  even  above  Law,  that,  when  the  Cam- 
panian  Legion  had  perfidioufly  broke  in  upon 
Rhegium,  and  pillaged  it,  they  put  them  all  to 
Death  for  it.  In  the  famous  cafe  of  Catiline's  Con- 
fpiracy,  as  the  Evidence  was  clear,  and  the  Dan- 
ger extream  ;  the  Accomplices  in  it  were  executed, 
notwithftahdirig  the  Portian  Law :  And  this  was 
2  done 
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done  by  the  Order  of  the  Senate,  without  either  1697. 
hearing  them  make  their  own  Defence,  or  admit-  v— v^-j 
ting  them  to  claim  the  Right,  which  the  Valerian 
Law  gave  them,  of  an  Appeal  to  the  People. 
Yet  that  whole  Proceeding  was  chiefly  directed  by 
the  two  greater!:  AfTerters  of  Pubiick  Liberty  that 
ever  lived,  Cato  and  Cicero  -9  and  Casfar,  who  op- 
pofed  it,  on  pretence  of  its  being  againfl:  the  Por- 
tian  Law,  was  for  that  reafon  fufpected  of  being 
in  the  Confpiracy :  It  appeared  afterwards,  how 
little  regard  he  had,  either  to  Law  or  Liberty, 
though,  upon  this  occafion,  he  made  ufe  of  the 
one,  to  protect  thofe,  who  were  in  a  Plot  againfl: 
the  other.  This  Exprefllon  was  much  refented  by 
thofe,  who  were  againil  this  Bill,  as  carrying  a 
bitter  reflection  upon  them,  for  oppoflng  it. 

In  concluflon,  the  Bill  paflfed,  by  a  fmall  Majo-  The  Bill 
rity,  of  only  feven  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  •,  the  puffed. 
Royal  Aflfent  was  foon  given  to  it.  Fenwick  then 
made  all  ppflible  applications  to  the  King  for  a  Re- 
prieve -,  and  as  a  main  ground  for  that,  and  as  an 
article  of  merit,  related  how  he  had  faved  the 
King's  Life,  two  years  before,  as  was  already  told 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Year  1695.  But  as  this 
Fact  could  not  be  proved,  fo  it  could  confer  no 
obligation  on  the  King,  fince  he  had  given  him  no 
warning  of  his  danger  *,  and  according  to  his  own 
flory,  had  trufted  the  Confpirators  words  very  ea- 
fily,  when  they  promifed  to  purfue  their  defign  no 
farther,  which  he  had  no  reafon  to  do.  So  that 
this  pretenfion  was  not  much  confidered ;  but  he 
was  preft  to  make  a  full  Difcovery,  and  for  fome 
days,  he  feemed  to  be  in  fome  fufpence,  what 
courfe  to  take.  He  deflred  to  be  fecured,  that  no- 
thing which  he  confeft,  fhould  turn  to  his  own 
prejudice.  The  Houfe  of  Lords  fent  an  Addrefs  to 
the  King,  intreating,  that  they  might  be  at  liberty 
to  make  him  this  Promife ;  and  that  was  readily 
granted.  He  then  farther  deflred,  that,  upon  his 
making  a  full  Confeflion,  he  might  be  affured  of  a 

S  3  Par- 
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1697.  Pardon,  without  being  obliged  to  become  a  Witnefs 
w-v~w  againft  any  other  Peribn  :  To  this,  the  Lords  an- 
fwered,  that  he  had  to  do  with  Men  of  Honour, 
and  that  he   muft  truft  to  their  Difcretion  ;  that 
they  would  mediate  for  him  with  the  King,   in  pro- 
portion as  they  fbould  find  his  Difcoveries  fincere 
and  important :  His  behaviour  to  the  King  hither- 
to, had  not  been  fuch,  as  to  induce  the  Lords  to 
trufl  to  his  Candour,    it  was  much  more  reason- 
able, that  he  mould  trufl  to   them.     Upon  this, 
all  hopes  of  any  Difcoveries  from  him  were  laid 
afide.     But  a  matter  of  another  nature  broke  out, 
which,  but  for  its  fingular  Circumflances,  fcarce 
deferves  to  be  mentioned. 
Pra&ices        There  was  one  Smith,  a  Nephew  of  Sir  William 
againft  the  Perkins,  who  had  for  ibme  time  been  in  Treaty  at 
Fh'ews^    t^ie  Du^e  °f  Shrewsbury's  Office,  pretending  that 
bury.  '      he  could  make  great  Difcoveries,  and  that  he  knew 
all  the  motions  and  defigns  of  the  Jacobites :  He 
fent  many  dark  and  ambiguous  Letters   to  that 
Duke's  Under  Secretary,    which  were  more  pro- 
perly to  be  called  Amufements  than  Difcoveries  *, 
for  he  only  gave  hints  and  fcraps  of  Stories  ;  but  he 
had  got  a  promife  not  to  be  made  a  Witnefs,  and 
yet  he  never  offered   any  other  Witnefs,  nor  told 
where  any  of  thofe,   he   informed   againft,  were 
lodged,  or  how  they  might  be  taken.     He  was  al- 
ways afking  more  Money,  and  bragging  what  he 
could  do,  if  he  were  well  fupplied,  and  he  feemed 
to   think  he  never  had  enough^     Indeed,  before 
the  Confpiracy  broke  out,  he  had  given  fuch  hints, 
that  when  it  was  difcovered,  it  appeared,  he  muft 
have  known  much  more  of  it,  than  he  thought  fit 
to  tell.     One  Letter  he  wrote,  twro  days  before  it 
was  intended   to   have    been    put    in   Execution, 
fhewed,  he  muft  have  been  let  into  the  Secret  very 
far  (if  this  was  not  an  artifice  to  lay  the  Court 
more  afleep)  for  he  faid,  That  as  things  ripened 
and    came    near   execution,    lie    mould    certainly 
know  them  better  :   It  was  not  improbable,  that 

he 
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he  himfelf  was  one  of  the  live,  whom  Perkins  unT    1697. 
lertook  to   furnifh,  for  aflilting  in  the  Affaflina-  v>"VNj 
don;    and  that  he  hoped   to   have  faved  himlelf 
by  this  pretended  Difcovery,  in  cafe  the  Plot  mis- 
carried.     The    Duke  of  Shrewsbury    acquainted 
the  King  with  his  Difcoveries,  but  nothing  could 
then  be  made  cither  of  them  or  of  him.      When 
the  whole  Plot  was  unravelled,  it  then  was  mani- 
fed  from   his  Letters,  that  he  mufl  have  known 
more  of  it,    than  he   would  own  :    But  he  ftill 
claimed  the  Promife  before  made  him,    that  he 
mould  not  be  a  Witnefs.     Upon  the  whole  there- 
fore, he  rather  defer ved  a  fevere  Punifhment,  than 
any  of  thofe  Rewards,  wmich  he  pretended  to.    He 
was  accordingly  difmift  by  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, who  thought  that  even  this  fufpicious  Beha- 
viour of  his  did  not  releafe  him  from  keeping  the 
Promifes  he   had  made  him.     Smith,  thereupon, 
went  to  the  Earl  of  Monmouth   and  pofTeft  him 
with  bad  impreflions  of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  found  him  much  inclined  to  entertain  them  ; 
he  told  him,  that  he  had  made  great  Difcoveries, 
of  which  that  Duke  would  take  no  notice ;  and 
becaufe   the  Duke's  ill  Health  had  obliged  him 
to  go   into  the  Country,  two  days  before  the  Af- 
faflination  was  intended  \  he  put  this  conftruction 
upon  it,  that  he  was  willing  to  be  out  of  the  way, 
when   the  King  was    to  be  murthered.      To  fix 
this  imputation,  he  fhewed  him  the  Copies  of  all 
his  Letters,  all  of  which,  but  the  laft  more  efpe- 
cially,  had  the   face  of  a  great  Difcovery.     The 
Lord  Monmouth  carried  this  to  Court,    and  it 
made  fuch  an  impreMion  there,  that  the  Earl  of 
Portland  fent  Smith  Money,  and  entertained  him 
as  a  Spy,    but  never  could  by  his  means  learn 
any  one  real  piece  of  Intelligence.      When  this 
happened,  the  King  was  juil  going  beyond  Sea; 
fo  Smith's  Letters  were  taken,  and  fealed  up  by  the 
King's  Order,  and  left  in  the  hands  of  Sir  William 
Trumball,  who  was  the  other  Secretary  of  State. 

S  4  This 
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1.60/7.  This  matter  lay  qaiet,  till  Fenwick  began  to  make 
V=/*y^-  Difcoveries  :  And  when  Lord  Monmouth  under- 
stood, that  he  had  not  named  himfelf  (about  which 
he  expreit  too  vehement  a  concern)  but  that  he 
had  named  Lord  Shrewfbury,  it  was  faid,  that  he 
entred  into  a  Negotiation   with    the  Dutchefs    of 
Norfolk,  that  lhe  ihould,  by  Fenwick's  Lady,  en- 
courage him   to  perfift  in    his  Difcoveries  :  And 
that  he  dictated  lbme  Papers  to  the  Dutchefs,  that 
fhould  be  offered  to  him  as  an  additional  one;  in 
which  many  little  dories  were  related  which  had 
been   told   the   King,  and  might  be  believed  by 
him  -,  and  by  thefe,  the  King  might  have  been  dif- 
pofed  to  believe  the  reft  of  Fenwick's  Paper  :  And 
the  whole   ended   in  fome  Difcoveries  concerning 
Smith,  which  would  naturally  occafion  his  Letters 
to  be  called  for,  and  then  they  would  probably  have 
had  great  effect.     The  Dutchefs   of  Norfolk  de- 
clared, that  he  had  dictated  all  thefe  Schemes  of 
his  to  her,  who  copied  them,  and  handed  them  to 
Fenwick ;  and   that  he  had  left  one  Paper  with 
her  -,  it  was    fhort,  but  contained  an  Abftract,  of 
the  whole  defign,  and  referred  to  a  larger  one, 
which  he  had  only  dictated  to  her.     The  Dutchefs 
faid,  me  had  placed  a  Gentlewoman,  who  carried 
her  MeiTages  to  Fenwick's  Lady,  to  over-hear  all 
that  part :  So  that  fhe   both  had  another  Witnefs 
to  fuppcrt  the  Truth  of  what  fhe  related,  and  a 
Paper  "lei  t  by  him  with  her.     She  faid,  that  Fen- 
wick would  not  be  guided  by  him  •,  and  faid,  he 
would  not    meddle  with    contrived  Difcoveries  : 
That  thereupon  this  Lord  was  highly  provoked: 
He  faid,  ii  Frnwick  would  follow  his  Advice,  he 
would  certainly  fave  him  ;  but  if  he  would  not,  he 
would  get  the  Bill  to  pafs.     And    indeed,  when 
that  matter  was  depending,  hefpoke  two  full  hours 
irn  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  with 
a  peculiar   vehemence.      Fenwick2s    Lady  being 
much  provoked  at  this,  got  her  Nephew  the  Earl 
of  Carlifle,  to  move  the  Lords,  that  Fenwick  might 
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be  examined,  concerning  any  Advices  that   had   1697. 
been  fent  him,   with  relation  to  his   Difcoveries  :  v^%^-» 
And  upon  this,  Fenwick  told  what  his  Lady  had 
brought  him,  and  thereupon  the  Dutchefs  of  Nor- 
folk and  her  Confident  were  likewife  interrogated, 
and  gave  the  account  w7hich  I  have  related  :  In 
conclufion,  Smith's  Letters  were  read,  and  he  him- 
felf  was  examined.     This  held  the  Lords  feveral 
jdays :  For  the  Earl  of  Portland,  by  the  King's  Or- 
ders, produced   all  Smith's  Papers.     By  them  it 
appeared,  that  he  was  a  very  infignificant  Spy, 
who  was  always  infilling  in  his  old  (train  of  afking 
Money,  and  taking  no   care   to  deferve  it.     The 
Earl  of  Monmouth  was,  upon  the  Accufation  and 
Evidence  above-mentioned,  fent  to   the   Tower, 
and  turned  out  of  all  his  Employments.     But  the 
Court  had  no  mind  to  have  the  matter  farther  ex- 
amined into  ;  for  the  King  fpoke   to  myfelf  to  do 
all  I  could  to  foften  his  Cenfure,  which  he  after- 
wards acknowledged  I  had  done.     I  did  not  know 
what  new  fcheme  of  Confufion  might  have  been 
opened  by  him  in  his  own  excufe.     The  Houfe  of 
Lords  was  much  fet  againft  him,  and  feemed  re- 
folved  to  go  great  Lengths.     To  allay  that  heat,  I 
put  them  in  mind,  that  he  fet  the  Revolution  firft 
on  foot,  and  was  a  great  promoter  of  it,  coming 
twice  over  to  Holland  to  that  end  :  I  then  moved, 
that  he  mould  be  fent  to  the  Tower :  This  was 
agreed  to,  and  he  lay  there  till  the  end  of  the  Sef- 
fion,  and  was  removed  from  ail  his  Places  :  But 
that  lofs,  as  was  believed,  was  fecretly  made  up 
to  him,  for  the  Court  was  refolved  not  to  lofe  him 
quite. 

Fenwick  feeing  no  hope  was  left,  prepared  him-  Fenwick's 
felf  to  die  :  He  defired  the  affiftance  of  one  of  theExeca" 
deprived  Bifhops,  which  was  not  eafily  granted  :  uon*    ^ 
But  in  that,  and  in  feveral  other  matters,  1  did  him 
fuch  fervice,  that  he  wrote  me  a  Letter  of  thanks 
upon  it.     He  was  beheaded  on  Tower-Hill,  and 
died  very  compoied,  in  a  much  better  temper,  than 

was 
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11697.  was  to  be  expected  j  for  his  Life  had  been  very  ir- 
W^yv  regular.  At  the  place  of  his  Execution,  he  de- 
livered a  Paper  in  writing,  wherein  he  did  not  de- 
ny the  Facts  *  that  had  been  fworn  againft  him, 
but  complained  of  the  Injustice  of  the  Procedure, 
and  left  his  Thanks  to  triple  who  had  voted  againil 
the  Bill.  He  owned  his  Loyalty  to  King  James, 
and  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  after  him  -,  but  men- 
tioned the  Defign  of  aflaflinating  King  William,  in 
terms  full  of  horror.     The  Paper  was  fuppofed  to 

*  A  late  voluminous  Writer,  who  feems  to  miftake  an  old 
News-paper  for  a  Hiftory,  a  great  lover  of  Liberty  and  Truth, 
as  he  is  pleafed  to  call  himfelf  in  his  Title  Page,  has  thought  fit 
to  charge  the  Bilhop  with  a  pjlemn  Lye  upon  this  occafion,  for 
faying  that  Fenwick,  in  the  Paper  he  delivered  to  the  Sheriffs, 
did  not  deny  the  Facls,  fworn  againft  him.  Upon  this  he  tel's 
you  the  Paper  is  extant,  but  does  not  tell  you  where  ;  nor  upon 
what  Authority  he  avers  that  to  be  the  Paper  delivered  to  the 
Sheriffs,  which  any  Reader  would  expecYfrOm  a  Writer  even  of 
the  higheft  Character,  who  fifty  years  after  a  Faft,  took  upon 
him  to  contradict  another  Writer,  as  to  that  Faft,  which  hap- 
pened at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  But  to  convince  the  World 
that  this  Hiftorian  (as  he  is  pleafed  to  ftile  himfelf)  has  as  little 
Common  Senfe  as  he  has  Decency,  he  has  piiblifhed  fuch  a  Paper, 
as,  if  it  is  authentick,  abfoluteiy  confirms  the  Bifhop'safTertion. 
For  the  Charge  on  Fenwick  is,  the  being  prefent  at  a  meeting, 
and  there  concurring  to  an  Invitation  of  King  James  to  invade 
this  Nation.  What  is  his  denial  ?  "  I  call  God  to  witnefs,  I 
*6  went  not  to  that  meeting  in  Leaden  Hall  Street,  with  any 
"  fuch  Intention  as  to  invite  King  James  by  force  to  invade  this 
**  Nation  ;  nor  was  I  myfelf  provided  with  either  Horfe  or  Arms, 
'*  or  engaged  for  any  number  of  men,  or  gave  particular  Con- 
"  fent  to  any  fuch  Invafion,  as  is  moft  falfly  fworn  againft  me." 
Now  who  isk,  that  upon  reading  this,  does  not  difcern  that  her^ 
is  a  denial  offomeCircumftances  fworn  againft  him,  but  no  denial 
of  any  one  Faft.  For  whether  he  went  to  the  meeting  with  an 
Intention  to  invite  King  James  or  not,  or  to  invite  him  to  invade 
this  Nation  by  force  or  only  by  a  few  from  abroad,  who  might 
truft  to  a  greater  Strength  at  home;  yet  here  is  no  Denial,  that 
he  was  at  the  meeting,  where,  it  was  agreed  to  invite  King  James 
to  invade  this  Nation  :  Nor  Is  there  any  Denial,. that  he  con- 
sented to  this  Invitation,  but  only  that  he  gave  no  particular 
Confent  for  any  fuch  Invafion  ;  which  rather  implies,  that  he 
did  give  a  general  Confent  to  an  Invafion  by  force.  This  Spe- 
cimen of  this  Writer's  Judgment,  Decency  and  Veracity,  will  be 
faflkienc  to  excufe  me  from  taking  any  farther  pains  to  confute 
h'r  many  attacks  upon  this  Hiftory. 

have 
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have  been  drawn  by  Bifhop  White,  and  the  Jaco-  1697. 
bites  were  much  provoked  with  the  Paragraph  Laft  **<^yw 
mentioned.  This  was  the  conclufion  of  that  un- 
acceptable affair,  in  which  I  had  a  much  larger 
fhare  than  might  feem  to  become  a  man  of  my 
Profeflion.  But  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  by  fevere 
Votes,  obliged  all  the  Peers  to  be  prefent,  and  to 
give  their  Votes  in  the  matter.  Since  1  was  there- 
tore  convinced,  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  Crime 
laid  to  his  charge,  and  that  fuch  a  method  of  pro- 
ceeding was  not  only  lawful,  but  in  fome  cafes  ne- 
ceflary  •>  and  fince,  by  the  fearch  I  made  into  At- 
tainders and  Parliamentary  Proceedings,  when  I 
wrote  the  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation,  I  had  ^tcn 
further  into  thofe  matters,  than  otherwife  I  mould 
ever  have  done  -,  I  thought  it  was  incumbent  on 
me,  when  my  opinion  determined  me  to  the  fever- 
er  fide,  to  offer  what  Reafons  occurred  to  me,  in 
Juflification  of  my  Vote.  But  this  did  not  exempt 
me  from  falling  under  a  great  load  of  Cenfure  upon 
this  occafion. 

As  foon  as  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Seflion  of  Parlia-  Affairs  in 
ment  was  at  an  end,  the  King  went  beyond  Sea :  Flanders. 
The  Summer  palled  over  very  quietly  in  England, 
for  the  Jacobites  were  now  humble  and  filent.  The 
French  ^were  refolved  to  have  Peace  at  any  rate,  by 
the  end  of  the  year :  They  therefore  flushed  to 
jpufh  matters  as  far  as  poffible,  during  this  Cam- 
paign, that  they  might  obtain  the  better  terms* 
and  that  their  King  might  ftill,  to  outward  ap- 
pearance, maintain  a  Superiority  in  the  Field,  as 
if  nothing  could  ftand  before  him,  and  from  thence 
might  indulge  his  vanity  in  boafting,  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  his  Succeffes,  he. was  willing  to  facri- 
fice  his  own  advantages  to  the  quiet  of  Europe. 
The  Campaign  was  opened  with  the  Siege  of  Aeth : 
The  Place  was  ill  furnifhed,  and  the  bad  Hate, 
both  of  our  Coin  and  Credit,  fet  the  King's  Pre- 
parations fo  far  back,  that  he  could  not  come  in 
time  to  relieve  it,     From  thence3  the  French  were 

advancing 
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1697.  advancing  towards  Bruilels,  on  defign,  either  to 
v*^v^»  take  or  bombard  it.  But.  the  King,  by  a  very  hap- 
py  diligence  preventing  them,  pofTeit  himfelf  of 
an  advantageous  Camp,  about  three  hours  before 
the  French  could  reach  it ;  by  which  they  were 
wholly  incapacitated  to  execute  their  Defign.  Af- 
ter this,  there  was  no  more  Action  in  Flanders  all- 
the  Summer -,  the  reft  of  the  time  was  fpent  in 
Negotiation. 
Barcelona  The  French  were  more  fuccefsful  in  Catajonia  : 
taken  Tkey  fen t  an  Army  againft  Barcelona,  commanded 
French  ^y  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  and  their  Fleet  came 
to  his  affiilance  :  The  Garrifon  was  under  the 
Command  of  a  Prince  of  HefTe,  who  had  ferved 
in  the  King's  Army,  and,  upon  changing  his  Re- 
ligion, was  now  at  the  head  of  the  German  Troops 
that  were  fent  into  Spain.  The  Viceroy  (whether 
by  a  Fate  common  to  all  the  Spaniards,  or  from 
a  jealoufy,  that  the  whole  Honour  would  accrue 
to  a  Stranger,  if  the  Place  mould  hold  out)  fo  en- 
tirely neglected  to  do  his  part,  that  he  was  furprized, 
and  his  frnall  Army  was  routed.  The  Town  was 
large  and  ill  fortified,  yet  it  held  out  two  Months 
after  the  Trenches  were  opened  ;  fo  that  time  was 
given  to  the  Spaniards,  fufficient  to  have  brought 
Relief  from  the  further!  corner  of  Spain.  Nothing 
had  happened,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
War,  that  did  more  evidently  demonftrate  the 
feeblenefs  into  which  that  Monarchy  was  fallen  j 
for  no  Relief  was  fent  to  Barcelona,  fo  that  they 
were  forced  to  capitulate.  By  this,  the  French 
gained  a  great  point  :  Hitherto  the  Spaniards, 
who  contributed  the  .kail  towards  carrying  on  the 
War,  were  the  molt  backward  to  all  Overtures  of 
Peace  :  They  had  felt  little  of  the  Miferies  of  War, 
and  thought  themfelves  out  of  its  reach :  But 
now  France  being  Mailer  of  fo  important  a  Place* 
which  cut  off  all  their  Communication  with  Italy, 
they  became  as  earneft  for  Peace?  as  they  had 
hitherto  been  averfe  from  it. 

Nor 
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Nor  was  this  all  their  Banger  :  A  Squadron  had  1697. 
been  fent,  at  the  fame  time,  to  feize  on  the  Plate  t. — sr*^ 
Fleet  in  the   Weft -Indies  :  The  King,  ordered  a  A  French 
Squadron,  which  he  had  lying  at  Cadiz,  to  fail  af-  fnqut^r0tt 
ter  them,  and  aflift  the  Spaniards.     The  French  Weil- In- 
finding,  that  the  Galleons  were  already  got  to  the  dies. 
Havana,  where  they  could  not  attack  them,  failed 
to  Carthagena,  which  was  in  no  condition  to  refrffc 
them.     The  Plate  had  all  been  fent  away,  before 
they  came  thither  ;  but  they  landed  and  pillaged 
the  Place,  and  then  gave  it   out,  that  they  had 
found  many  Millions  there,  which  at  firft  feemed 
incredible,  and  was  afterwards  known  to  be  falfe  : 
Yet  it  Was  confidently  afferted  at  that  time,  to  cover 
{he  reproach  of  having  mifcarried  in  the  attempt, 
on  which  they  had  raifed  great  expectations,  and 
to  which  many  Undertakers  had  been  drawn  in* 
Our  Squadron  was  much  fuperior  to  theirs,  yet 
never  engaged  them  :  Once  indeed,  they  came  up 
to  the  French,  and  had   fome   Advantage  over 
them  -,  but  did  not  purfufe  it.     The  French  fail- 
ed to  the  North,  towards  Newfoundland,  where 
we   had  another  Squadron  lying,  which  was  fent 
with  fome  Land  Forces  to  recover  Hudfon's  Bay  : 
Thefe  Ships  might  have  fallen  upon  the  French, 
and  would  probably  have  mafter'd  them  :  But  as 
they  had  no  certain   account  of  their  flrength,  fo 
being  fent  out  upon  another  Service,  they  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  hazard  the  attacking  them  :  So 
the  French  got  fafe  home,  and  the  Conduct  of  our 
affairs  at  Sea  was  much  cenfured  :  Yet  our  Admi- 
ralty  declared  themfelves    fatisfied  with  the  ac- 
count the  Commanders  gave  of  their  Proceedings. 
But  that  Board  was  accufed  of  much  partiality : 
On  all  fuch  occafions,  trie  unfortunate  mud  expect 
to  be  blamed  ;  and,  to  outward  appearance,  there 
was  much  room  given,  either  to  eenfure  the  Or- 
ders, or  the  execution  of  them.     The  King  owned, 
he  did  not  underftand  thofe  matters :  AntL  RufTel, 
now  made  Earl  of  Orford,  had  both  the  Admi- 
ralty 
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16-97.  ra^y  an^  t^ie  Navy  B°ard,  in  a  great  dependence 
%^y^j  on  himfelf  5  fo  that  he  was  confidered  almoit  as 
much,  as  if  he  had  been  Lord  High  Admiral. 
He  was  too  much  in  the  power  of  thofe,  in  whom 
he  confided,  and  trufled  them  too  far  :  And  it  was 
generally  believed,  that  there  was  much  Corrup- 
tion, as  it  was  certain  there  was  much  Faction,  if 
not  Treachery,  in  the  conduct  of  our  Marine.  Our 
Mifcarriages  made  all  people  cry*  that  we  muft 
have  a  Peace,  for  we  could  not  manage  the  War 
to  any  good  purpofe  ;  fmce,  notwithstanding  our 
great  fuperiority  at  Sea,  the  French  conducted  their 
matters  fo  much  better  than  us,  that  we  were  lofers, 
even  in  that  Element,  where  we  ufed  to  triumph 
molt.  Our  Squadron,  in  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  did 
very  little  fervice  *,  they  only  robbed  and  deftroyed 
fome  of  the  French  Colonies ;  and  that  fent  to 
Hudfon's  Bay,  found  it  quite  abandoned  by  the 
French  -,  fo  that  both  returned  home  inglorious. 
The  King  A  great  change  of  affairs  happened  this  year  in 
°f  J°*  Poland  :  Their  King,  John  Sobiefki,  after  he  had 
Death.  ^onS  outlived  the  Fame  he  had  got  by  raifing  the 
Siege  of  Vienna,  died  at  laft  under  a  general  con- 
tempt. He  was  going  backwards  and  forwards*  j 
as  his  Queen's  Negotiations  in  the  Court  of  France 
were  entertained  or  rejected  :  His  Government  was 
fo  feeble  and  disjointed  at  home,  that  all  their 
Diets  broke  up  upon  Preliminaries,  before  they 
could,  according  to  their  forms,  enter  upontrafi- 
nefs :  He  was  fet  on  heaping  up  Wealth,  which 
feemed  neceffary  to  give  his  Son  an  intereft  in  the 
fucceeding  Election.  And  upon  his  Death,  a  great 
party  appeared  for  him,  notwithflanding  the  gene- 
ral averfion  to  the  Mother  :  But  the  Polilh  No- 
bility refolved  to  make  no  hafte  with  their  Elec- 
tion ;  they  plainly  fet  the  Crown  to  Sale,  and  en- 
couraged all  Candidates  that  would  bid  for  it  : 
One  Party  declared  for  the  Prince  of  Conti,  ofi 
which  their  Primate,  then  a  Cardinal,  was  the! 
Head  :  The  Emperor  did  all  he  could  to  fupportj  J 

the! 
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the  late  King's  Son;  but  when  he  faw  the  French    1697. 
Party  were  too   ftrong  for  him,  he  was  willing  to  s^v^ 
join  with  any  other  Pretender. 

The  Duke  of  Lorrain,  the  Prince  of  Baden,  TheElec- 
and  Don  Livio  Odefchalchi,  Pope  Innocent's  Ne-  'or  of 
phew,  were  all  named  :  But  thefe  not  being  likely  c™fen 
to  fucceed,  a  Negotiation  was  fecretly  managed  King  of 
with  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  which  fucceeded  Poland. 
To  well,  that  he  was  prevailed  on  to  change  his 
Religion,  to  advance  his  Troops  towards  the 
Frontier  of  Poland,  to  diftribute  eight  Millions 
of  Florins  among  the  Poles,  and  to  promife  to 
confirm  all  their  Privileges,  and  in  particular, 
to  undertake  the  Siege  of  Caminieck.  He  con- 
fented  to  all  this,  and  declared  himfelf  a  Can- 
didate, a  very  few  Days  before  the  Election  ;  and 
fo  he  was  let  up  by  the  Imperialifts,  in  oppofition 
to  the  French  Party  :  His  Party  became  quickly 
fo  ftrong,  that  tho',  upon  the  firft  appearance  at 
the  Election,  while  every  one  of  the  Competitors 
was  trying  his  ftrength,  the  French  Party  was  the 
ftrongeft,  and  was  fo  declared  by  the  Cardinal ; 
yet  when  the  other  Pretenders  faw  that  they  could 
not  carry  the  Election  for  themfelves,  they  united 
in  oppofition  to  the  French  Intereft,  and  gave  over 
all  their  Voices  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  by  which 
his  Party  became  much  the  ftrongeft,  fo  he  was 
proclaimed  the  Elected  King.  The  Cardinal  gave 
notice  to  the  Court  of  France,  of  what  had  been 
done  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Conti ;  and  defired 
that  he  might  be  fent  quickly  thither,  well  furnifh- 
ed  with  Arms  and  Ammunition,  but  chiefly  with 
Money.  But  the  Party  for  Saxony  made  more 
difpatch  ;  that  Elector  lay  nearer,  and  had  both  his 
Money  and  Troops  ready,  fo  he  took  the  Oaths 
that  were  required,  and  got  the  Change  of  his  Re- 
ligion to  be  attefted  by  the  Imperial  Court :  He 
made  all  the  hafte  he  could  with  his  Army  to  Cra- 
cow, and  he  was  foon  after  crowned,  to  ;he  great 

joy 
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1 69 7.  j°y  of  the  Imperial  Party,  bu  preffible 

s^v^o  trouble  of  all  his  Subjects  in  S: 

The  Secular  Men  there  faw,  ...  Supporting 

this  Elective  Crown,  would  ruin  his  Hereditary 
Dominions  :  And  thofe,  who  laid  the  concerns  of 
the  Proteftant  Religion  to  heart*  were  much  more 
troubled,  when  they  faw  that  Houfe,  under  whofe 
Protection  their  Religion  grew  up  at  firft*  now  fall 
off  to  Popery*  It  is  true,  the  prefent  Family,  ever 
fince  Maurice's  time,  had  mewed  very  little  zeal 
In  that  Caufe  :  The  Elected  King  had  fo  fmall  a 
fhare  of  Religion  in  himfelf,  that  little  was  to  be 
expected  from  him  :  Nor  was  it  much  apprehend- 
ed that  he  would  become  a  Bigot,  or  turn  a  Perfe- 
cutor :  But  fuch  was  the  eagernefs  of  the  Popifh 
Clergy  towards  the  fuppreffing  what  they  call 
Merefy,  and  the  perpetual  jealoufies  with  which 
therefore  they  would  pcffefs  the  Poles,  were  like 
to  be  fuch,  in  cafe  he  ufed  no  violence  towards  his 
Saxon  Subjects,  as  poffibly  might  have  great  effects 
on  him  ;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder,  if  they*  were  ftruck 
with  a  general  Confternation  upon  his  revolt.  His 
Electorefs,  tho'  a  very  young  perfon,  defcended  of 
the  Houfe  of  Brandenbourg,  expreffed  fo  extraor- 
dinary a  meafure  of  zeal  and  piety  upon  this  occa- 
fiPBj  that  it  contributed  much  to  the  prefent  quiet- 
ing of  their  fears,  The  new  King  fent  a  Popifh 
Statholder  to  Drefden,  but  fo  weak  a  Man,  that 
there  was  no  reafon  to  apprehend  much  from  any 
conduct  of  his.  He  alfo  fent  them  all  the  affuran- 
ces,  that  could  be  given  in  words,  that  he  would 
make  no  Change  among  them,  nor  has  he  hither- 
to made  any  iteps  towards  it. 
The  Czar  A  very  unufual  accident  happened  at  this  time. 
tra^e!Ied  that  ferved  not  a  little  to  his  quiet  Eftablifhment 
and  En"-  on  ^e  Throne  of  Poland  :  The  Czar  was  fo  fen- 
land.  °  fible  of  the  defects  of  his  Education,  that,  in  or- 
.  der  to  the  correcting  thefe,  he  refolved  to  go  a  lit- 
tle into  the  World,  for  better  Information  :  He 
was  forming  great  Defigns  \  he  intended  to  make 

a  na- 
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a  navigable  Canal  between  the  Volga  and  the  Ta-    1697, 
nais,  by  which  he  might  carry  both  materials  and  >-^^ 
provifions  for  a  Fleet  to  Azuph ;  and  when  that 
Communication  was  opened,  he  apprehended  great 
things  might   be  done  afterwards.     He  therefore 
intended  to  fee  the  Fleets  of  Holland  and  England* 
and  to  make  himfelf  as  much  Mailer  of  that  matter,- 
as  his  Genius  could  rife  up  to.    He  fent  an  EmbafTy 
to  Holland,  to  regulate  fome  matters  of  Commerce, 
and  to  fee  if  they  would  afiiil  him  in  the  War  he  was 
defigning  againft  the  Turks  :  When  the  AmbafTa^ 
dors  were   fet  out,  he  fettled  his;  Affairs  in  fuch 
hands,  as  he  trufted  moil  to,  and  with  a  fmall  re- 
tinue of  two  or  three  Servants,  he  fecretly  followed 
his  AmbafTadors,  and  quickly  overtook  them.  He 
difcovered  himfelf  firfl  to  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
bourg,  who  was  then  in  Pruffia,  looking  on  the 
Difpute  that  was  like  to  arife  in  Poland,  in  which,  if 
a  War  mould  follow,  he  might  be  forced  to  have  a 
fhare.     The  Czar  concerned  himfelf  much  in  the 
matter,  not  only  by  reafon  of  the  Neighbourhood, 
but  becaufe  he  feared,   that  if  the  French  Party 
mould  prevail,  France  being  in  an  iUliance  with 
the  Turk,  a  King  fent  from  thence  would  proba- 
bly not  only   make  a  Peace  with  the  Turk,  but 
turn  his  Arms  againfl  himfelf,  which  would  hinder 
all  his  Defigns  for  a  great  Fleet.     The  French 
Party  was  ftrongefl  in  Lithuania:  Therefore  the 
Czar  fent  Orders  to  his  Generals,  to  bring  a  great 
Army  to  the  Frontier  of  that  Dutchy,  to  be  ready 
to  break  into  it,  if  a  War  mould  begin  in  Poland  : 
And  we  were   told,  that   the  terror  of  this  had  a 
great  effec"l.     From  Pruffia,  the  Czar  went  into 
Holland,  and  thence  came  over  to  England  ;  there- 
fore I  will  refer  all  that  I  fhall  fay  concerning  him, 
to  the  time  of  his  leaving  England. 

A  Fleet  was  ordered  at  Dunkirk,  to  carry  the  The 
Prince  of  Conti  to  Poland  :  A  Squadron  of  ours,  ?,n"c5f.^f 
that  lay  before  that  Port,  kept  him  in  for  fome  e^  t0  d 
time :  At  lafl  he  got  out,  and  failed  to  Dantzick  *  Dantzick, 
I    Vol.  Ill,  T  but 
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1697.  but  that  City  had  declared  for  the  new  King,  fo  they 
i-— v— — '  would  not  luffer  him  to  land,  with  all  thofe  that 
had  come  with  him  :  They  only  confented  to  fuf- 
fer  himfelf  to  land,  with  a  fmall  Retinue ;  this  he 
thought  would  not  become  him  ;  fo  he  landed  at 
Marienbourg,  where  he  was  met  by  fome  of  the 
Chief  of  his  Party  :  They  preiTed  him  to  diftribute 
the  Money,  that  he   had  brought  from  France, 
among  them  •,  and  promifed   to  return  quickly  to 
him  with  a  great  Force  :  But  he   was  limited  by 
his  Inftructions,  and  would  fee  a  good  Force,  be- 
fore he  would  part  with  his  Treafure.     The  new 
King  fent  fome  Troops  to  difperfe  thofe,  who  were 
coming  together  to  ferve  him,  and  thefe  had  once 
almoft  feized  on  the  Prince  himfelf;  but  he  acted 
after,  that  with  great  caution,  and  would  not  truft 
the  Poles.     He  faw  no  appearance  of  any  force  like 
to  be  brought  to  him,  equal  to  the  Undertaking,, 
and  fearing  left,  if  he  ftayed  too  long,  he  mould 
be  frozen  up  in  the  Baltick,  he  came  back  to  Dun- 
kirk.    The  Cardinal  flood  out  ftill :  The  Court 
of  Rome  rejoyced  at  the  pretended  Converfion  of 
the  new  King,  and  owned  him  ;  but  he  quickly  faw 
fuch  a  fcene  of  difficulties,  that  he  had  reafon  to. 
repent  his  embarking  himfelf  in  fuch  a  dangerous 
Undertaking.     This  may   prove  of  fuch  Impor- 
tance, both  to  the  Political  and  Religious  concerns 
of  Europe,  that  I  thought  it  deferved  that  a  par- 
ticular mention  fhould  be  made  of  it,  tho'  it  lies 
at  a  great  diftance  from  us  :  It  had  fome  influence 
in  difpofing  the  French  now  to  be  more  earned  for 
a  Peace :  For  if  they  had  got  a  King  of  Poland  iri 
their  dependance,  that  would  have  given  them  a 
great  intereft  in  the  Northern  Parts,  with  an  eafier 
accefs,  both  to  affift  the  Turk  and  the  Malcontents 
in  Hungary. 
TheTrea-      The  Negotiation  for  a  Peace  was  held  at  Ryf- 
rv  of  Ryf  wick,  a  Houfe  of  the  King's,  between  the  Hague 
^1C  *        and  Delft.     The  chief  of  our  Plenipotentiaries  was 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  a  Man  of  eminent  Virtue, 

and' 
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and  of  great  and  profound  Learning,  particularly  1697. 
in  the  Mathematicks.  This  made  him  a  little  too  ' — v--*^ 
fpeculative  and  abftracted  in  his  Notions  :  He  had 
great  application,  but  he  lived  a  little  too  much 
out  of  the  World,  tho'  in  a  publick  Station  ;  a  lit- 
tle more  practice  among  Men,  would  give  him 
the  laft  finifhing  :  There  was  fomewhat  in  his  per- 
fon  and  manner,  that  created  him  an  univerfal  re- 
fpect ;  for  we  had  no  Man  among  us,  whom  all 
fides  loved  and  honoured  fo  much  as  they  did  him  : 
There  were  two  others  joined  with  him  in  that 
Embafiy. 

The  King  of  Sweden  was  received  as  Mediator j  The  King 
but  he   died  before  any  progrefs  was  made  in  the  *?  ,    " 
Treaty:    His  Son,  who    fucceeded   him    in   his  j>eath. 
Throne,  was  alio  received  to  fucceed  him  in  the  His  Son  h 
Mediation.    The  Father  was  a  rough  and  boifterous  Mediator 
Man  ;  he  loved  fatigue,  and  was  free  from  Vice  :  ?! ciie  r    f 
He  reduced  his  Kingdom  to  a  Military  State,  and  RyfWick. 
•was  ever  going  round  it,  to  fee  how    his  Troops 
were  ordered,  and  his  Difcipline  obferved  :    He 
looked  narrowly  into  the  whole  Adminiftration  : 
He  had  quite  altered  the  Conftitution  of  his  King- 
dom :  It  was  formerly  changed  from  being  an  Elec- 
tive, to  be  an  Hereditary  Kingdom  •,  yet  till  his 
time,  it  had  continued  to  be  rather  an  Ariftocracy 
than  a  Monarchy  :  But  he  got  the  Power  of  the  Se- 
nators to  be  quite  taken  away,  fo  that  it  was  left 
free  to  him  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  Counfellors  as  he 
mould  choofe  :  The  Senators  had  enriched  them- 
felves,    and    opprefTed   the    People :    They   had 
devoured  the  Revenues  of  the  Crown,  and  in  two 
Reigns,  in  which  the  Sovereign  was  long  in  a  ftate 
of  Infancy,  both  in  Queen  Chriilina's  and  in  the 
King's  time,  the  Senators  had  taken  care  of  them- 
felves,  and  had  dripped  the  Crown.     So  the  King 
moved  for  a  general  Refumption,  and  this  he  ob- 
tained eafily  of  the  States :  Who,  as  they  envied 
the  Wealth  of  the  Senators,  fo  they  hoped  that, 
by  making  the   King  rich,  the  People  would  be 
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lefs  charged  with  Taxes.  This  was  not  all  :  He 
got  likewife  an  Act  of  Revifion,  by  which  thofe 
who  had  Grants  were  to  account  for  the  mean  pro- 
fits, and  this  was  applied  even  to  thofe  who  had 
Grants  upon  valuable  Confiderations ;  for  when  it 
appeared,  that  the  valuable  Confideration  was  fatis- 
fied,  they  were  to  account  for  all  they  had  received 
over  and  above  that,  and  to  repay  this,  with  the 
intereft  of  the  Money,  at  1 2  per  Cent,  for  all  the 
Years  they  had  enjoyed  it.  This  brought  a  great 
Debt  on  all  the  Senators  and  other  Families  of  the 
Kingdom  •,  it  did  utterly  ruin  them  and  left  them  at 
Mercy  :  And  when  the  King  took  from  them  all 
they  had,  he  kept  them  (till  in  a  dependance  upon 
him,  giving  them  Employments  in  the  Army  or 
Militia  that  he  fet  up. 

After  that,  he  procured  of  the  States  of  his  King* 
dom,  an  abfolute  Authority  to  govern  them  as  he 
thought  fit,  and  according  to  Law  :  But  even  this 
limitation  feemed  uneafy,  and  their  Slavery  was 
iinifhed  by  another  Act,  which  he  obtained,  that 
he  mould  not  be  obliged  to  govern  by  Law,  but 
by  his  rneer  Will  and  Pleafure.  So  fuccefsful  was 
he,  in  the  fpace  of  five  Years,  to  ruin  all  the  Fami- 
lies in  his  Kingdom,  and  to  deftroy  their  Laws  and 
Liberties,  and  that  by  their  own  confent.  He  died 
when  his  Son  was  but  fifteen  years  old,  and  gave 
great  hopes  of  being  an  active,  warlike,  and  inde- 
fatigable Prince,  which  his  Reign  ever  fince  has 
demon  ftrated  to  the  World. 

The  firil  act  of  his  Reign,  was  the  Mediation  at 
Ryfwick,  where  the  Treaty  went  on  but  flowly, 
till  Harlay,  the  firft  of  the  French  Plenipotenti- 
aries, came  to  the  Hague,  who,  as  was  believed, 
had  the  fecret.  He  fhewed  a  fairer  inclination* 
than  had  appeared  in  the  others,  to  treat  frankly 
and  honourably  •>  and  to  clear  all  the  Difficulties 
that  had  been  ftarted  before  :  But  while  they  were 
negotiating,  by  exchanging  Papers,  which  was  a 
flow  method,  fubiect  to  much  delay,  and  too  many 
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exceptions  and  evafions,  the  Marfhal  Bouflers  de- 
fired  a  Conference  with  the  Earl  of  Portland,  and 
by  the  order  of  their  Mafters,  they  met  four  times* 
and  were  long  alone.  That  Lord  told  me  himfelf, 
that  the  fubjecT:  of  thofe  Conferences,  was  concern- 
ing King  James.  The  King  defired  to  know,  how 
the  King  of  France  intended  to  difpofe  of  him,  and 
how  he  could  own  him,  and  yet  fupport  the  other. 
The  King  of  France  would  not  renounce  the  pro- 
tecting him,  by  any  Article  of  the  Treaty  :  But 
it  was  agreed  between  them,  that  the  King  of 
France  fhould  give  him  no  afliftance,  nor  give  the 
King  any  difturbance  on  his  account :  And  that  he 
fhould  retire  from  the  Court  of  France,  either  to 
Avignon  or  to  Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  his  Queen 
Ihould  have  fifty  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  which 
was  her  Jointure,  fettle  after  his  Death,  and  that 
it  mould  now  be  paid  her,  he  being  reckoned  as 
dead  to  the  Nation  %  and  in  this,  the  King  very 
readily  acquiefced  :  Thefe  Meetings  made  the 
Treaty  go  on  with  more  difpatch,  this  tender  point 
being  once  fettled. 

A  new  Difficulty  arofe  with  relation  to  the -Em-  ThePeace 
pire:  The  French  offered  Brizack  and  Fribourg,  ™8  ™de 
as  an  equivalent  for  Strafbourg  ;  the  Court  of  Vi*  Treaty 
enna  contented  to  this,  but  the  Empire  refufed  it :  figned. 
Thefe  Places  belonged  to  the  Emperor's  Heredi- 
tary Dominions,  whereas   Strafbourg  was  a  free' 
City,  as  well  as  a  Proteftant  Town  ;  fo  the  Em- 
peror was  foon   brought   to   accept   of  the   ex- 
change.    All  other  matters  were  concerted :  .Spain 
was  now  as  impatient  of  Delays,  as  France  :  Engr 
land  and  the  States  had    no  other  concern  in  the 
Treaty,  but  to  fecure  their  Allies,  and  to  fettle  a 
Barrier  in  the  Netherlands  ;  fo  in  September  the- 
-Treaty  was  figned  by  all,  except  the  German  Prin= 
ces  :  But  a  fet  time  was  prefixed  for  them  to  come 
into  it.     The  Duke  of  Savoy  was  comprehended 
within  it  •,  and  the  Princes  of  the  Empire,  finding 
they  could  ftruggle  no  longer,  did  at  laft  confent 
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to  it.     A  new  piece  of  Treachery,  againft  the  Pro- 
teftant  Religion,  broke  out   in  the  conclufion  of 
ail  :  The  French  declared  that,   that  part  of  the 
Palatinate,  which  was  ftipulated  to  be  reftored  in 
the  ilate  in  which  it  was,  by  virtue  of  that  Arti- 
cle, was  to  continue  in  the  fame  ftate,  with  rela- 
tion to  Religion,  in  which  it  was  at  that  time  :  By 
this,  federal  Churches  were  to  be  condemned,  that 
otherwife,  according  to  the  Laws  of  the  Empire, 
and  in  particular  of  thofe  Dominions,  were  to  be 
reftored  to  the  Proteftants  :  The  Elector  Palatine 
accepted  of  the  condition  very  willingly,  being  bi~ 
gotted  to  a  high  degree  :  But  fome  of  the  Princes, 
the  King  of  Sweden  in  particular,  as  Duke  of  Deux? 
ponts,  refufed  to  fubmit  to  it :  But  this  had  been 
fecretly  concerted,  among  tire  whole  Popifh  party, 
who  are  always  firm  to  the  Interefts  of  their  Reli- 
gion,  and  zealous  for  them  -,  whereas  the  Prote- 
ctant Courts  are  too  ready  to  facrifice  the  common 
Intereft  of  their  Religion  to  their  own  private  ad- 
vantage.    The  King  was  troubled  at  this  treache- 
rous Motion,  but  he  faw  no  Inclination  in  any  of 
the  Allies  to  oppofe  it,  with  the  zeal   with  which 
it  was  prefTed  on  the  other  hand.     The  Importance 
of  the  thing,  fixteen  Churches  being  only  condemn- 
ed by  it,  as  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  told  me,  was 
not  luch  as  to  deferve  he  fho'uld  venture  a  rupture 
upon*  it :  And  it  was  thought,  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine might,  on  other  accounts,  be  fo  obnoxious 
to  the  Proteftants,  and  might  need  their  AfFiftance 
and  Protection  fo  much,  that  he  would  be  obliged 
afterwards  to  reftore  thefe  Churches,  thus,  wreited 
from  them  :  So  the  King  contented  himfelf,  with 
ordering  his  Plenipotentiaries  to  proteft  againft  this, 
which  they  did  in  a  formal  Act  that  they  parTed. 
Refiec-  TJie  King  by  this  Peace  concluded  the  great  De- 

nons  on     fign,  of  putting  a  flop  to  the  progr-efs  of  the  French 
i  e    eace<  J^rms?  which  he  had  constantly  purfued  from  his 
firft  appearance  on  the  Stage,   in  the  Year  167?. 
There  was  not  one  of  the  Allies  who  complained, 
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that  he  had  been  forgot  by  him,  or  wronged  in  the 
Treaty  :  Nor  had  the  defire  of  having  his  Title 
univerfally    acknowledged,  raifed  any  impatience 
in  him,  or  made  him  run  into  this   Peace  with  any 
indecent  hafte.     The   terms  of  it  were   ftill   too 
much  to  the  advantage  of  France  -,  but  the  length 
and  charge  of  the  War  had  fo  exhaufted  the  Allies, 
that  the  King  faw  the  neceility  of  accepting  the  beft 
Conditions  that  could  be  got  :  It  is  true,  France 
was  more  harafTed  by  the  War,  yet  the  arbitrary 
frame  of  that  Government  made  their  King  the 
Mailer  of  the  whole  Wealth  of  his  people  :  And 
the  War  was  managed  on  both  fides,  between  them 
and  us,  with  this  vifible  difference,  that  every  Man 
who  dealt  with  the  French  King  was  ruined  by  it  -7 
whereas,  among  us,  every  Man  grew  rich  by  his 
dealings  with  the  King  :  And  it  was  not  eafy  to  fee 
how   this  could  be  either  prevented  or  punilhed. 
The  regard  that  is  fhewn  to  the  Members  of  Par- 
liament among  us,  makes  that  few  abufes  can  be 
enquired  into  or  difcovered  :  And  the  King  found 
his  Reign  grow  fo  unacceptable  to  his  people,  by 
the  continuance  of  the  War,  that  he  faw  the  necef- 
fity  of  coming  to  a  Peace.     The  States  were  under 
the  fame  prefTure  •,  they  were  heavier  charged,  and 
fuffered  more  by  the  War  than  the  Englifh.     The 
French  got  indeed  nothing  by  a  War  which  they 
had  molt  perfidioufly  begun  -,  they  were  forced  to 
return  to  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen :  Pignerol  and 
Brizack,  which  Cardinal  Richlieu  had  confidered 
as  the  Keys  of  Italy  and  Germany,  were  now  parted 
with  •,  and  all  that  bafe  practice,  of  claiming  fo 
much  under  the  head  of  Re-unions  and  Dependen- 
cies, was  abandoned  :  The  Dutchyof  Lorrainwas 
aifo  entirely  reftored:  It  was  generally  thought,  that 
the  King  of  France  intended  to  live  out  the  reft 
of  his  days  in  quiet ;  for  his  parting  with  Barce- 
lona, made  all  people  conclude,  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  profecute  the  Dauphin's  Pretenfions  upon 
the  Crown  of  Spain,  after  that  King's  Death,  .by  a 
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1 697.  new  War •,  and  that  he  would  only  try  how  to  ma- 
nage it  by  Negotiation. 

The  mod  melancholy  part  of  this  Treaty  was, 
that  no  advantages  were  got  by  it  in  favour  of  the 
Proteftants  in  France  :  The  French  Refugees  made 
all  poifible  Applications  to  the  King,  and  to  the 
other  Proteftant  Allies ;  but  as  they  were  no  part 
of  the  Caufe  of  the  War,  fo  it  did  not  appear  that 
the  Allies  could  do  more  for  them,  than  to  recom- 
mend them,  in  the  warmed  manner,  to  the  King 
of  France  :  But  he  was  fo  far  engaged  in  a  courfe 
of  Superftitior*  and  Cruelty,  that   their  condition 
became  worfe  by  the  Peace  :  The  Court  was  more 
at  leifure  to  look  after  them,  and  to  perfecutethem, 
than  they  thought  fit  to  do  during  the  War.  The 
Military  Men  in   France  did  generally  complain 
of  the  Peace,  as  difhonourable  and  bafc :  The  Ja- 
cobites among  us   were  the    more  confounded  at 
the  News  of  it,  becaufe  the  Court  of  France  did, 
to  the  lad  minute,  allure  King  James,  that  they 
would  never  abandon  his  Interefts  :  And  his  Queen 
fent  over  aflurances  to  their  Party  here,  that  Eng- 
land would  be  left  out  of  the  Treaty,  and  put  to 
maintain  the  War  alone  :  Of  which  they  were  fo 
confident,  that  they  entred  into  deep  Wagers  upon 
it;  a  practice  little  known  among  us  before  the 
War,  but  it  was  carried  on,  in  the  progrefs  pf  it, 
to  a  very  extravagant  degree-,  fo   that  they  were 
ruined  in  their  Fortunes,  as  well  as  funk  in  their 
Expectations  by  the  Peace,     It  was   faid,  King 
James's  Queen  made  a  bold  Repartee  to  the  French 
King,  when  he  told  her  the  Peace  was   ftgned  : 
She  laid,  fhe  wifhed  it  might  be  fuch  as  fhould  raife 
his  Glory,  as  much  as  it  might  fettle  his  Repofe. 

But  while  the  Peace  was  concluded  in  thefe  parts, 
the  War  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Turk  went 
on  in  Hungary :  The  Imperial  Army  was  com- 
manded by  Prince  Eugene,  a  Brother  of  the  Count 
of  Soiffons,  who  apprehending,  that  he  was  not 
like  to  be  fo  much  confidered  as  he  thought  he 
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might  defer ve  in  France,  went  and  ferved  the  Em-   1697. 
peror,  and  grew  up,  in  a  few  years,  to  be  one  of  <— - v-*^ 
the  greateil  Generals  of  the  Age. 

The  Grand  Signior  came  to  command  his  Ar-  The 
mies  in  perfon,  and  lay  encamped  on  both  fides  of  Tur.ksAr" 
the  TheifTe,  having  laid  a  Bridge  over  the  River.  Hungary 
Prince  Eugene  marched  up  to  him,  and  attackt  romej. 
his  Camp,  on  the  Weft  fide  of  the  River,  and  af- 
ter a  fhort  difpute,  he  broke  in  and  was  Mailer  of 
the  Camp,  and  forced  all,  who  lay  on  that  fide, 
over  the  River.    In   this  action  many  were  killed 
and  drowned  •,  he  followed  them  crofs  the  Theifle 
and  gave  them  a  total  defeat :  Moil  of  their  Jani- 
zaries were  cut  off,  and  the  Prince  became  Mailer 
of  all  their  Artillery  and  Magazines:  The  Grand 
Signior  himfelf  narrowly  efcaped,  with  a  Body  of 
Horfe,  to  Belgrade ;  this  was  a  compleat  Victory, 
and  was  the  greateil  blow  the  Turks  had  received 
in  the  whole  War.     At  the  fame  time,  the  Czar 
was  very  fuccefsful  on  his  fide  againft  the  Tartar 
rians.     The  Venetians  did  little  on  their  part,  and 
the  Confufions  in  Poland  made  that  Republick  but 
a  feeble  Ally  :  So  that  the  weight  of  the  War  lay 
wholly  on  the  Emperor.     But  tho'  he,  being  now 
delivered  from  the  War  with  France, .  was  more  at 
leifure  to  profecute  this,  yet  his  Revenue  was  fo 
exhauiled,  that  he  was  willing  to  fuffer  a  Treaty 
:  to  be  carried   on,  by  the  Mediation   of  England 
and  Holland  ♦,  and  the  French,  being  now  no  lon- 
ger concerned  to  engage  the  Port  to  carry  on  the 
War,  the  Grand  Signior,  fearing  a  Revolution  up- 
on his  ill  fuccefs,  was  very  glad  to  hearken  to  a 
Treaty,  which  was  carried  on  all  this  Winter,  and 
was  finiihed  the  next  year  at  Carlowitz,  from  which 
place  it  takes  its  name. 

By  it,  both  Parties  were  to  keep  that,  of  which  ThePeace 
they  were  then  poffeiTed  ♦,  and  fo  this  long  War  &f  of  Carton 
Hungary,  which  had  brought  both  fides  by  turns  vvllz' 
Very  near  the  )p&  extremities^    was  concluded  by 
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1697.    the  Direction  and  Mediation  of  the  King  of  Eng~ 
%^v^»    land :  Upon  which  1  will  add  a  curious  Obferva- 
tion,  that  tho'  it  may  feem  to  be  out  of  the  Laws 
;.'       of  Hiftory,  yet  considering  my  Profeflion,  will  I 
hope  be  forgiven. 
The  du-        Dr.  Lloyd,  the  prefent  mod  learned  Bifhop  of 
ration  of  Worcefter,  who  has  now,  for  above  twenty  Years, 
Turkifh    keen  ftudying  the  Revelations  with  an  amazing 
Wars.       diligence  and  exaclnefs,  had  long  before  this  year 
faid,  The  Peace,  between  the  Turks  and  the  Pa- 
pal Chriftians,  was  certainly  to  be  made  in  the  year 
1698,  which  he  made  out  thus :  The  four  Angels, 
mentioned  in  the  fourteenth  Chapter  of  the  Reve- 
lations, that  were  bound  in  the  River  Euphrates, 
which  he  expounds   to  be  the  Captains   of  the 
Turkifh  Forces,  that  till  then  were  fubjecl  to  the 
Stfitan  at  Babylon,  were  to  be  loofed,  or  freed  from 
that  Yoke,    and  to  fet  up  for  themfelves  :  And 
thefe  were  prepared,  to  flay  the  third  part  of  men, 
for  an  hour,    a  day,    a  month,  and  a  year :    He 
reckons  the  year,  in  St.  John,  is  the  Julian  year  of 
365  days,  -that  is,  in  the  Prophetick  ftile,  each  day 
a  year  •,    a  month  is  30  of  thefe  days  •,  and  a  day 
makes  one ;  which  added  to  the  former  number 
makes   396.     Now   he   proves   from  Hiflorians, 
that  Ottoman  came,    and  began  his  Conquefls  at 
ProufTe,  in  the  year   1302,    to  which  the  former 
number,  in  which  they  were  to  flay  the  third  part 
of  men,  being  added,    it  muft  end  in   the   year 
1698  :  And  tho'  the  Hiflorians  do  not  mark  the 
hour,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  the  day  or  year,  whirch 
is  a  month,  that  is,  the  beginning  of  the  Deflruc- 
tion  the  Turks  were  to  make  ;  yet  he  .is  confident, 
if  that  is  ever  known,  that  the  Prophecy  will  be 
found,  even  in  that,  to  be  punctually  acctfmplifh- 
ed.     After  this,  he  thinks  their  time  of  hurting 
the  Papal  Chriftians,   is  at  an  end ;  they  may  in- 
deed ftill  do  mifchief  to  the  Muscovites,  or  perfe- 
cute  their  own  Chriftian  Subjects., ,„but  they  can  do 
no  hurt  to  the  Papalins ,  and  he  is  fo  pofitive  in  this, 
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that  he  confents  that  all  his  Scheme  fhould  be  laid  1697. 
afide,  if  the  Turk  engages  in  a  new  War  with  ^~v  ^ 
them;  and  I  muft  confefs,  that  their  refuting  now, 
in  a  courfe  of  three  years,  to  take  any  advantage 
from  the  Troubles  in  Hungary,  to  begin  the  War 
again,  tho'  we  know  they  have  been  much  folli- 
cited  to  it,  gives  for  the  prefent  a  confirmation 
to  this  learned  Prelate's  Expotition  of  that  part  of 
the  Prophecy.     . 

The  King  came  over  to  England,  about  the  The  King 
middle  of  November ;  and  was  received  by  the  Ci-  ?a^f 
ty  of  London,  in  a  fort  of  Triumph,  with  all  the  England. 
Magnificence  that  he  would  admit.  Some  progrefs 
was  made  in  preparing  Triumphal  Arches,  but 
he  put  a  ftop  to  it ;  he  feemed,  by  a  natural  mo- 
defty,  to  have  contracted  an  antipathy  to  all  vain 
mows  ;  which  was  much  increafed  in  him,  by 
what  he  had  heard  of  the  grofs  exceffes  of  flattery, 
to  which  the  French  have  run,  beyond  the  exam- 
ples of  former  Ages,  in  honour  of  their  King  •, 
who  having  fhewed  too  great  a  pleafure  in  thefe, 
they  have  been  fo  far  purfued,  that  the  wit  of  that 
Nation  has  been  for  fome  years  chiefly  imployed 
on  thefe  -,  for  they  faw  that  mens  fortunes  were 
more  certainly  advanced,  by  a  new  and  lively  in- 
vention in  that  way,  than  by  any  fervice  or  merit 
whatfoever.  This,  in  which  that  King  has  feemed 
to  be  too  much  pleafed,  rendringhim  contemptible 
to  better  Judges,  gave  the  King  fuch  an  averfion 
to  every  thing  that  looked  that  way,  that  he  fcarce 
bore  even  with  things,  that  were  decent  and 
proper. 

The  King  ordered  many  of  his  Troops  to  be  Confulca- 
di (banded  foon  after  the  Peace  ;    but  a  Hop  was  ^j 
put  to'  that,  becaufe  the  French  were  very  How  in  Handing 
evacuating  the  Places,  that  were  to  be  reftored  by  Army. 
the  Treaty,    and  were  not   beginning  to  reduce 
their  Troops :    So,  tho'  the  King  declared  what 
he  intended  tq  do,  yet  he  made  no  hafte  to  execute 
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1697,  it,  till  it  fhould  appear  how  the  French  intended 
*— v^->  to  govern  themfelves.  The  King  thought  it  was 
abfolutely  neceffary,  to  keep  up  a  confiderable 
Land  Force  -,  he  knew  the  French  would  ftill  main- 
tain great  Armies,  and  that  the  pretended  Prince 
of  Wales  would  certainly  be  afiifted  by  them,  if 
England  mould  fall  into  a  feeble  and  defencelefs 
Condition ;  the  King  of  Spain  was  alfo,  in  fuch 
an  uncertain  ftate  of  health,  fo  weak  and  fo  ex- 
hausted, that  it  feemed  neceffary,  that  England 
fhould  be  in  a  condition  to  bar  France's  invading 
that  Empire,  and  to  maintain  the  Rights  of  the 
Houfe  of  Auftria.  But  tho'  he  explained  himfelf 
thus  in  general  to  his  Minifters,  yet  he  would  not 
defcend  to  particulars,  to  tell  how  many  hethought 
neceffary,  lb  that  they  had  not  authority  to  declare, 
what  was  the  lowed  number  the  King  infilled  on. 
The  mat-  Papers  were  writ  on  both  fides,  for  and  againil 
ter argued  a  ftanding  Force  *,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  pre- 
fixes *  tended,  that  a  ftanding  Army  was  incompatible 
with  publick  Liberty,  and  according  to  the  Ex- 
amples of  former  times,  the  one  muft  fwallow  up 
the  other.  It  was  propofed,  that  the  Militia  might 
be  better  modelled  and  more  trained,  which,  with 
a  good  naval  Force,  fome  thought,  would  be  an 
effectual  fecurity  againft  Foreign  Invafions,  as  well 
as  it  would  maintain  our  Laws  and  Liberties  at 
home.  On  the  other  fide,  it  was  urged,  that  fince 
all  our  Neighbours  were  armed,  and  the  moft  for- 
midable of  them  all  kept  up  fuch  a  mighty  Force, 
nothing  could  give  us  a  real  fecurity,  but  a  goqc} 
Body  of  regular  Troops  •,  nothing  could  be  made 
of  the  Militia,  chiefly  of  the  Horfe,  but  at  a  vafl 
charge  ;  and  if  it  was  well  regulated,  and  well 
commanded,  it  would  prove  a  mighty  Army  ;  but 
this  of  the  Militia  was  only  talked  of,  to  put  by 
the  other ;  for  no  project  was  ever  propofed  to  ren- 
der it  more  ufeful ;  a  Force  at  Sea  might  be  fo 
(battered,  while  the  Enemy  kept  within  their  Ports 

(as 
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(as  it  actually  happened  at  the  Revolution)  that  169^. 
this  flrength  might  come  to  be  ufelefs,  when  we  o^"v  VI 
ihould  need  it  moil  j  fo  that  without  a  confider- 
able  Land  Force,  it  feemed  the  Nation  would  be 
too  much  expofed.  The  word,  "  {landing  Army," 
had  an  odious  found  in  Englifh  ears ;  fo  the  popu- 
larity lay  on  the  other  fide ;  and  the  King's  Mi- 
nifters  fuffered  generally  in  the  good  Characters 
they  had  hitherto  maintained,  becaufe  they  fludied 
to  flop  the  tide,  that  run  fo  itrong  the  other  way. 

At  the  opening  the  SefTion   of  Parliament,  the  A  Sefiloa 
King  told  them,    that  in  his  opinion,  a  Handing  °f  Parlia- 
Land  Force  was  neceflary  \  the  Houfe  of  Com-  menc' 
mons  carried  the  jealoufy  of  a  (landing  Army  fo 
high,  that  they  would  not  bear  the  Motion,  nor 
did  they  like  the  way  the  King  took  of  offering 
them  his  opinion  in  the  point :  This  feemed  a  pre- 
fcription  to  them,  and  might  biafs  fome,    in  the 
Counfels  they  were  to  offer  the  King,  and  be  a  bar 
■to  the  freedom  of  Debate.    The  Managers  for  the 
Court  had  no  Orders  to  name  any  number;  fo  the 
Houfe  came  to  a  Refolution  of  paying  off  and  dif- 
banding  all  the  Forces,  that  had  been  raifed  fince 
the  year  1680  ;  this  Vote  brought  the  Army  to 
fee  lefs  than   8000  :    The  Court  was  flruck  with  a  fmali 
this  •,    and  then  they  tried,  by  an  after-game,  to  force  kept 
raife  the  number  to   15000  Horfe  and  Foot.     IfuP- 
this  had  been  propofed  in  time,  it  would  probably 
have  been  carried  without  any  difficulty  ;  but  the 
King  was  fo  long   upon  the  referve,    that  now, 
when   he  thought  fit  to  fpeak  out  his  mind,  he 
found  it  was  too  late  :  So  a  Force  not  exceeding 
1 0000  Horfe  and  Foot  was  all  that  the  Houfe 
could  be  brought  to.     This  gave  the  King  the 
greatefl  diftafle  of  any   thing    that  had  befallen 
him  in  his  whole  Reign  •,  he  thought  it  would  de- 
rogate much  from  him,  and  render  his  Alliance  fo 
inconfiderable,  that  he  doubted  whether  Jie  could 
carry  on  the  Government,  after  it  ihould  be  re- 
duced 
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1697.  duced  to  fo  weak  and  fo  contemptible  a  (late.  He 
wv^/  faid,  that  if  he  could  have  imagined,  that  after  all 
the  fervice  he  fhould  have  done  the  Nation,  he 
mould  have  met  with  fuch  returns,  he  would  never 
have  meddled  in  our  Affairs  ;  and  that  he  was 
weary  of  governing  a  Nation,  that  was  fo  jealous, 
as  to  lay  itfelf  open  to  an  Enemy,  rather  than  truft 
him,  who  had  acted  fo  faithfully  during  his  whole 
Life,  that  he  had  never  once  deceived  thofe  who 
trufted  him.  He  faid  this,  with  a  great  deal  more 
to  the  fame  purpofe,  to  my  felf ;  but  he  faw  the 
neceffity  of  fubmitting  to  that,  which  could  not  be 
helped. 

r  g        During  thefe  Debates,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland 
\^,-y~*L,  had  argued  with  many,  upon  the  neceffity  of  keep- 
The  Earl  ing  up  a  greater  Force  ;  this  was  in  fo  many  hands, 
©fSander-  that  he  was  charged  as  the  Author  of  the  Counfel, 
-a  7      °f  keeping  on  f°ot  a  Ending  Army  :  So  he  was 
bufinefs  m  °^ten  named  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  with  ma- 
ny fevere  reflections,  for  which  there  had  been  but 
too  much  occafion  given,   during  the  two  former 
Reigns.     The  Tories  preffed  hard  upon  him,  and 
the  Whigs  were  fo  jealous  of  him,  that  he  appre- 
hending, that  while  the  former  would  attack  him, 
the  others  would  defend  him  faintly,    refolved  to 
prevent  a  publick  affront,  and  to  retire  from  the 
Court  and  from  Bufinefs ;  not  only  againfl  the  en- 
treaties of  his  Friends,  but  even  the  King's  ear- 
ned defire  that  he  would  continue  about  him :  In- 
deed, upon  this  occafion,    his   Majefty  exprefle4 
fuch  a  concern  and  value  for  him,  that  the  jealou- 
ties  were  encreafed,   by  the  confidence  the  Court 
faw,  the  King  had   in   him.     During  the  time  of 
his  credit,  things  had  been  carried    on  with  more 
fpirit  and  better  fuccefs  than  before  :  He  had  gain- 
ed fuch  an  afcendantover  the  King,  that  he  brought 
him  to  agree  to  fome  things,  that  few  expected  he 
wpuid  have  yielded  to  :  He  managed  the  publick 

affairs* 
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affairs,  in  both  Houfes,  with  fo  much  fteadinefs 
and  fo  good  a  conduct,  that  he  had  procured  to 
himfelf  a  greater  meafure  of  efteem,  than  he  had 
in  any  of  the  former  parts  of  his  Life  ;  and  the  fee- 
blenefs  and  disjointed  ftate  we  fell  into,  after  he 
withdrew,  contributed  not  a  little  to  eftablifh  the 
Character,  which  his  adminiftration  had  gained 
him. 

The  Parliament  went  on  (lowly  in  fixing  the  The  Civil 
Fund  for  the   Supplies   they  had  voted :    They  ^  *et^ 
fettled  a  Revenue  on  the  King  for  Life,    for  the  ^    "f01!e 
ordinary  expence  of  the  Government,  which  was  Life, 
called  the  Civil  Lift:    This  they  carried  to  Seven 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  which  was  much 
more  than  the  former  Kings  of  England  could  ap- 
ply to  thofe  occafions.  Six  hundred  thoufand  pounds- 
was  all  that  was  defigned,  but  it  had  been  pro- 
mifed  at  the  Treaty  of  Ryfwick,  that  King  James,- 
being  now  as  dead  to  England,  his  Queen  mould 
enjoy  her  Jointure,  that  was  Fifty  thoufand  pound 
a  year ;  and  it  was  intended  to  fettle  a  Court  about 
the  Duke  of  Glocefter,  who  was  then  nine  years 
old  ;  fo  to  enable  the  King,  to  bear  that  expence, 
this  large  provifion  was  made  for  the  Civil  Lift : 
But  by  fome  great  error  in  the  management,  tho* 
the  Court  never  had  fo  much,  and  never  fpent  (o 
little,  yet  payments  were  ill  made,  and  by  fome 
ftrange  confumption,  all  was  wafted. 

While  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  feeking  a  A  new 
Fund,  for  paying  the  Arrears  of  the  Army,  and  ^.aft~*n~ 
for  the  Expence  at  Sea  and  Land  for  the  next  year  $  pany> 
a  Proportion  was  made,    for  conftituting  a  new 
Eaft-India  Company,    who  mould  trade   with   a 
joint  Stock,  others  being  admitted  in  a  determi- 
nate Proportion  to  a   feparate  Trade  :    The  old 
Eaft-India  Company  oppofed  this,  and  offered  to 
advance  a  Sum  (but  far  fhort  of  what  the  publick 
Occafions  required)  for  an  Act  of  Parliament,  that 
fnould  confirm  their  Charters.     The  Projectors  of 

the 
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1698.    the  new  Company  offered  two  Millions,  upon  the 
v^rV^/  iecurity  of  a  good  Fund,  to  pay  the  InrJereft  of 
their  Money  at  eight  per  Cent.    Great  oppofition 
was  made  to  this :  For  the  King,  upon  an  Addrefs 
that  was  made  to  him  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
had  granted  the  old  Company  a  new  Charter,  they 
being  obliged  to  take  in  a  new  Subfcription  of  Se- 
ven hundred  thoufand  pounds,    to  encreafe  their. 
Stock  and  Trade.     Thofe  empowered  by  this  new 
.  Charter,  were  not  charged  with  any  Malcverfati- 
on  ;  they  had  been  trading  under  great  difadvan- . 
tages,  and  with  great  loffes,  by  reafon  of  the  War : 
It  is  true,  the  King  had  referved  a  power  to  him- 
felf,  by>a  claufe  in  the  Charter,  to  diflblve  them,. 
upon  warning  given  three  years  before  fuch  diffo- 
lution :  So  it  was  faid,  that  no  injuftice  was  done 
them,  if  publick  notice  mould  be  given  of  fuch  an 
intended  diflblution.      To  this  it  was  anfwered, 
that  the  Claufe,  referving  that  power,  was  put  in 
many  Charters,  but  that  it  was  confidered  only  as 
a  threathing,  obliging  them  to   a  good  conduct  ♦, 
but  that  it  was  not  ordinary  to  diflblve  a  Compa- 
ny, by  virtue  of  fuch  a  Claufe,  when  no  Error  or 
Maleverfation  was  objected  :    The  old  Company 
came  at  laft  to  offer  the  whole  Sum  that  was  want- 
ed y  but  the  Party  was  now  formed,  fo  they  came 
too  late,  and  this  had  no  other  effect,  but  to  raife 
a  clamour  againft  this  proceeding,  as  extremely  ri- 
gorous, if  not  unjuft.     This  threw  the  old  Com- 
pany, and  all  concerned  in  it,  into  the  hands  of 
the  Tories,  and  made  a  great  breach  and  disjoint- 
ing in  the  City  of  London  :  And  it  is  certain,  that 
this    Act,    together  with  the  Inclinations  which 
^e.  ^      thofe  of  the  Whigs,  who  were  in  good  Pofts,  had 
lofe 'their  expreffed  for  keeping  up  a  greater  Land  Force,  did 
credit  in   contribute  to  the  blading  the  reputation,  they  had 
fiheNati-  hitherto  maintained,  of  being  good  Patriots,  and 
^  was  made  ufe  of  over  England  by  the  Tories,  to 

difgrace  both  the  King  and  them.     To  this,  ano- 
ther 
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tiler  charge  of  a  high  nature  was  added,  that  they  1698. 
robbed  the  Publick,  and  applied  much  of  the  Mo-  *-*y*o 
ney,  that  was  given  for  the  fervice  of  the  Nation, 
both  to  the  fupporting  a  vaft  Expence,  and  to  the 
railing  great  Eftates  to  themfelves.  This  was  fen- 
fible  to  the  people,  who  were  uneafy  under  heavy 
Taxes,  and  were  too  ready  to  believe,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  in-  King  Charles's  time,  ft 
great  deal  of  the  Money  that  was  given  in  Parlia- 
ment, was  divided  among  thofe  who  gave  it. 
Thefe  clamours  were  raifed  and  managed  with  great 
dexterity,  by  thofe  who  intended  to  render  the 
King,  and  all  who  were  belt  affected  to  him,  fo 
odious  to  the  Nation,  that  by  this  means  they 
might  carry  fuch  an  Election  of  a  new  Houfe  of 
Commons,  as  that  by  it  all  might  be  overturned. 
It  was  faid,  that  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  new 
Eaft-India  Company,  being  in  the  hands  of  Whigs, 
they  would  have  the  command  of  all  the  Money, 
and  by  confequence,  of  all  the  Trade  of  England  -9 
fo  a  great  Party  was  raifed  againft  the  new  Com- 
pany, in  both  Houfes :  But  the  Act  for  it  was 
carried  :  The  King  was  very  indifferent  in  the 
matter  at  firft,  but  the  greatnefs  of  the  Sum  that 
was  wanted,  which  could  not  probably  be  raifed 
by  any  other  Project,  prevailed  on  him  •,  the  in- 
terefts  of  Princes  carrying  them  often  to  act  againft 
their  private  Opinions  and  Inclinations. 

Before  the  King  went  into  Holland,  which  was  The  King 
in  July,  News  came  from  Spain,    that  their  King  of  Spain's 
was  dying  :  This  Alarm  was  often  given  before,  j^ |    5 
but  it  came  much  quicker  now.     The  French  up- 
on this,  Tent  a  Fleet  to  lie  before  Cadiz,  which! 
came  thither,  at  the  time  that  the  Galleons  were 
expected  home  from  the  Weft-Indies  -,  and  it  was 
apprehended,  that,    if  the  King  had  died,    they 
would  have  feized  on  all  that  Treafure.     We  fent 
a  Fleet  thither  to  fecure  them,  but  it  came  too 
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1698.  late,  to  have  done  any  fervice,  if  it  had  beenneed- 
v^Y***'  ed  •,  this  was  much  cenfured,  but  the  Admiralty 
excufed  themfelves,  by  faying,  that  the  Parlia- 
ment was  fo  late  in  fixing  the  Funds  for  the  Fleet, 
that  it  was  not  poflible  to  be  ready  fooner  than 
they  were  :  The  King  of  Spain  recovered  for  that 
time,  but  it  was  fo  far  from  any  entire  recovery, 
that  a  Relapfe  was  ilill  apprehended.  When  the 
King  went  to  Holland,  he  left  fome  fealed  Or- 
ders behind  him,  of  which  fome  of  his  Miniflers 
told  me,  they  knew  not  the  contents  till  they  were 
opened  :  By  thefe,  the  King  ordered  1 6000  Men 
to  be  kept  up ;  for  excufing  this,  it  was  faid, 
that  tho'  the  Parliament  had,  in  their  Votes, 
mentioned  only  10000  Land  men,  to  whom  they 
had  afterwards  added  3000  Marines,  and  had 
raifed  only  the  Money  necefifary  for  that  number, 
yet  no  determined  number  was  mentioned  in  the 
Act  itfelf  •,  fo,  fince  the  apprehenfion  of  the  King 
of  Spain's  Death  made  it  advifable,  to  have  a 
greater  force  ready  for  fuch  an  Accident,  the 
King  refolved  to  keep  up  a  Force,  fomewhat  be- 
yond that,  which  the  Houfe  of  Commons  had 
confented  to  ;  the  leaving  thefe  Orders  fealed, 
made  the  whole  blame  to  be  cafl  fingly  on  the 
King,  as  it  fkreened  the  Miniflers  from  a  fhare  in 
this  Counfel  :  And  we  have  more  than  once 
known  Miniflers  put  the  advices,  that  they  them- 
felves gave,  in  fuch  a  manner  on  their  Mailers, 
that  in  executing  them,  our  Kings  have  taken 
more  care  to  fhelter  their  Miniflers,  than  to  pre- 
ferve  themfelves.  » 

TheDuke  The  King,  before  his  leaving  England,  fettled 
ofGlo-  a  Houlhold  about  the  Duke  of  Glocefler  :  The 
cefter  put  E  j  j  Marlborough,  who  was  reflored  to  fa- 
tiiodofE-  vour,  was  made  his  Governor,  and  I  was  named 
Vacation,  by  the  King,  to  be  his  Preceptor.  I  ufed  all 
poflible  endeavours  to  excufe  my  ielf  5  I  had  hi- 
therto 
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thertono  fhare  in  the  Princefs's  favour  or  confi-   1698. 
dence ;  I  was  alfo  become  uneafy  at  fome  things 
in  the  King's  conduct ;  I  confidered  him  as  a  glo- 
rious Inftrument,    raifed   up  by  God,    who  had 
done  great  things  by  him  j  I  had  alfo  fuch  obli- 
gations to  him,  that  I  had  refolved,  on  publick  as 
well  as  on  private  accounts,  never  to  engage  in 
any  oppofition  to  him,  and  yet  I  could  not  help 
thinking  he  might  have  carried   matters  further 
than  he  did  ;  and  that  he  was  giving  his  Enemies 
handles,  to  weaken  his  Government.     I  had  tried, 
but  with  little  fuccefs,  to  ufe  all  due  freedom  with 
him  ;    he  did  not  love  to  be  found  fault  with ; 
and  tho'  he  bore  every  thing  that  I  faid  very  gent- 
ly, yet  he  either  difcouraged  me  with  filence,  or 
anfwered  in  fuch  general   expreffions,    that  they 
fignified   little  or  nothing.     Thefe  confiderations 
difpofed  me,  rather  to  retire  from  the  Court  and 
Town,  than  to  engage  deeper  in  fuch  a  conftant 
attendance,    for  fo  many  years,   as  this  Impioy- 
ment  might  run  out  to  :  The  King  made  it  indeed 
eafy,  in  one  refpect  *,  for  as  the  young  Prince  was 
to  be  all  the  Summer  at  Windfor,  which  was  in 
my  Diocefe  ;  fo  he  allowed  me  ten  weeks  in  the 
year,  for  the  other  parts  of  my  Diocefe.     All  my 
endeavours  to  decline   this  were  without  effect  5. 
the  King  would  trufl  that  care  only  to  me,  and 
the  Princefs  gave  me  fuch  encouragement,  that  I 
refolved  not  only  to  iubmit  to  this,  which  feemed 
to  come  from  a  direction   of  Providence,  but  to 
give  my  feif  wholly  up  to  it.     I  took,  to  my  own 
Province,  the  reading  and  explaining  the  Scrip-, 
tures  to  him,  the  inftructing  him  in  the  Principles 
of  Religion,    and  the  Rules  of  Virtue,    and   the 
giving  him  a  view  of  Hiilory,  Geography,  Poli- 
ticks and  Government.     I  refolved  alfo  to  look 
very  exactly  to  all  the  Mailers,  that  were  appoint- 
ed to  teach  him  other  things  j  but  now  I  turn,  to 
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1698.  give  an  account  of  fome  things,  that  more  imme- 
v^v1*^  diately  belong  to  my  own  Profeffion. 
The  pro-  This  year,  Thomas  Firmin,  a  famous  Citizen 
bocinia-  °f  London,  died  :  He  was  in  great  efteem,  for 
uifm.  promoting  many  charitable  Defigns,  for  looking 
after  the  Poor  of  the  City,  and  fetting  them  to 
work;  for  raifing  great  Sums  for  Schools  and 
Hofpitals,  and  indeed,  for  Charities  of  all  forts, 
private  and  publick  ;  he  had  fuch  credit  with  the 
richeft  Citizens,  that  he  had  the  command  of  great 
Wealth,  as  oft  as  there  was  occafion  for  it  -,  and 
he  laid  out  his  own  time  chiefly,  in  advancing  all 
fuch  defigns  :  Thefe  things  gained  him  a  great  re- 
putation ;  he  was  called  a  Socinian,  but  was  really 
an  Arian,  which  he  very  freely  owned,  before  the 
Revolution  -,  but  he  gave  no  publick  vent  to  it, 
as  he  did  afterwards.  He  if  udied  to  promote  his 
Opinions,  after  the  Revolution,  with  much  heat ; 
many  Books  were  printed  againft  the  Trinity, 
which  he  difperfed  over  the  Nation,  diflributing 
them  freely  to  all  who  would  accept  of  them : 
Profane  Wits  were  much  delighted  with  this  ;  it 
became  a  common  Topick  of  Difcourfe,  to  treat 
all  Myfteries  in  Religion,  as  the  contrivances  of 
Priefts,  to  bring  the  World  into  a  blind  fub- 
rnifTion  to  them  \  Prieftcraft  grew  to  be  another 
word  in  fafhion,  and  the  Enemies  or  Religion 
vented  all  their  Impieties,  under  the  cover  of  thefe 
words  *,  but  while  thefe  pretended  much  zeal  for 
the  Government,  thofe  who  were  at  work  to  un- 
dermine it,  made  great  ufe  of  all  this  -,  they  raifed 
a  great  outcry  againft  Socinianifm,  and  gave  it 
out,  that  it  was  like  to  over-run  all  •,  for  Arctic 
bifhop  Tillotfon,  and  fome  of  the  Bifhops,  had 
lived  in  great  friendfhip  with  Mr.  Firmin,  whofe 
charitable  temper  they  thought  it  became  them  to 
encourage.  Many  undertook  to  write  in  this  Con- 
troverfy  ♦,  fome  of  thefe  were  not  fitted  for  hand- 
ling 
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ling  fuch  a  nice  Subject  :  A  learned  Deift  made  a 
fevere  remark  on  the  progrefs  of  this  Difpute  ; 
he  faid,  he  was  fure  the  Divines  would  be  too 
hard  for  the  Socinians,  in  proving  their  Doc- 
trines out  of  Scripture  ;  but  if  the  Doctrine  could 
be  once  laughed  at  and  rejected  as  abfurd,  then 
its  being  proved,  how  well  foever,  out  of  Scrip- 
ture, would  turn  to  be  an  Argument  againft  the 
Scriptures  themfelves,  as  containing  fuch  incre- 
dible Doctrines. 

The  Divines  did  not  go  all  in  the  fame  method,  Different 
nor  upon  the  fame  Principles  •,  Dr.  Sherlock  en-  Explana- 
gaged  in  the  Controverfy  :  He  was  a  clear,  a  po-  ^Tri. 
lite  and  a  ftrong  Writer,  and  had  got  great  credit  nity. 
in  the  former  Reign,  by  his  Writings  againft 
thofe  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  but  he  was  apt  to 
affume  too  much  to  himfelf,  and  to  treat  his 
Adverfaries  with  contempt  ;  this  created  him  ma- 
ny Enemies,  and  made  him  pafs  for  an  infolent 
haughty  Man  :  He  was  at  firft  a  Jacobite,  and 
while,  for  not  taking  the  Oaths,  he  was  under 
fufpenfion,  he  wrote  againft  the  Socinians,  in 
which  he  took  a  new  method  of  explaining  the 
Trinity  -,  he  thought  there  were  three  eternal 
Minds-,  two  of  thefe  ifTuing  from  the  Father, 
but  that  thefe  were  one,  by  reafon  of  a  mutual 
confcioufnefs  in  the  three,  to  every  of  their 
thoughts :  This  was  looked  on  as  plain  Tritheifm; 
but  all  the  Party  applauded  him  and  his  Book  ; 
foon  after  that,  an  accident  of  an  odd  nature 
happened. 

Thtere  was  a  Book  drawn  up  by  Bifhop  Overall,  Dr.  Skr* 
fourfcore    years     ago,    concerning    Government,  lock  left 
in  which,    its   being  of  a  Divine  Inftitution  was  bhes"" 
very  pofitively  aiferted  -,  it  was  read  in  Convoca- 
tion,   and  pahed  by  that  Body,  in  order  to  the 
publifhing  it,  in  oppofition  to  the  Principles  laid 
down,    in  that  famous  book  of  Parfon's  the  Je- 
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1698.   fait,    publifhed    under    the   name    of  Dollman. 
\^-Y"v**/  King  James  the  Firft,    did  not  like  a  Convoca- 
tion  entring   into   fuch    a  Theory  of  Politicks  j 
fo  he  wrote  a  long  Letter  to  Abbot,    who  was 
afterwards  Archbifhop   of  Canterbury,    but   was 
then  in  the  Lower  Houfe :  I  had   the  Original, 
writ  all  in  his  own  hand,  in  my  pofTeffion ;  by  it 
he  defired,  that  no  further  progrefs  fhould  be  made 
in  that  matter,  and  that  this  Book  might  not  be 
offered  to   him  for  his  afTent.     Thus  that  matter 
flept,  but  Sancroft  had  got  Overai's  own   Book 
into  his  hands  \  fo,  in  the  beginning  of  this  Reign, 
he  refolved  to  publifh  it  as  an  authentick  Declara- 
tion,   that   the    Church    of  England   had   made 
in  this  matter ;  and  it  was  jpubltfhed,   as  well  as 
licenfed  by  him,  a  very  few  days  before  he  came 
under  fufpenfion  for  not  taking   the  Oaths  :  But 
there  was  a  Paragraph  or  two  in  it  that  they  had 
not  confidered,  which  was    plainly  calculated  to. 
juflify  the  owning  the  United  Provinces  to  be  a 
lawful  Government :  For  it  was   there  laid  down, 
that  when  a  change  of  Government  was  brought 
to  a  thorough  fettlement,  it  was  then  to  be  owned 
and  fubmitted  to  as  a  work  of  the  Providence  of 
God  •,    and  a  part    of  King   James's   Letter  to 
Abbot  related  to  this.     When  Sherlock  obferved 
this,  he  had  fome  Conferences  with  the  Party,  in 
order  to  convince  them  by  that,  which  he  faid  had 
convinced  himfelf:  Soon  after  that  he  took  the  Oaths, 
■and  was  made  Dean  of  St,  Paul's :  He  publifhe4 
an  account  of  the  grounds   he   went   on,  which 
drew  out  many  virulent  Books  againft  him  :  Af- 
ter that  they  pnrfued  him  with  the  clamour  of 
Tritheifm,    which  was  done  with  much   malice, 
by  the  very  fame  perfons  who  had   highly  magni- 
fied the  performance,  while  he  was  of  their  Party : 
So  powerful  is  the  biafs  of  interefl  and  paffion,  in 
die  moil  fpecuiative  and  the  moil  important  Doc- 
Iffnes, 
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Dr.  South,  a  learned  but  an  ill-natured  Divine,  1698. 
who  had  taken  the  Oaths,  but  with  the  referve  of  <*^r**j 
an  equivocal  fenfe,  which  he  put  on  them,  attackt  Dr-  South 
Dr.  Sherlock's  Book  of  the  Trinity,  not  without  ^Tinit 
Wit  and  Learning,  but  without  any  meafure  of  him. 
Chriflian  Charity,  and  without  any  regard  either  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Subject,  or  the  decencies  of  his 
Profefiion.  He  explained  the  Trinity  in  the  com- 
mon method,  thajt  the  Deity  was  one  EfTence  in 
three  Subfiftencies' :  Sherlock  replied,  and  charged 
this  as  Sabellianifm  ;  and  fome  others  went  into 
the  Difpute  with  fome  Learning,  but  with  more 
heat :  One  preached  Sherlock's  Notion  before  the 
Univerfity  of  Oxford,  for  which  he  was  cenfured  j 
but  Sherlock  wrote  againft  that  Cenfure,  with  the 
higheft  flrains  of  contempt.  The  Socinians  tri- 
umphed not  a  little  upon  all  this  \  and,  in  feveral  of 
their  Books,  they  divided  their  Adverfaries  into 
real  and  nominal  Trinitarians  :  Sherlock  was  put 
in  the  firil  Clafs  •,  as  for  the  fecond  Clafs,  they 
pretended,  it  had  been  the  Doctrine  of  the  Weftern 
Church,  ever  fince  the  time  that  the  fourth  Coun- 
cil in  the  Lateran  fat :  Some,  who  took  advantage 
from  thefe  Debates  to  publifh  their  Impieties  with- 
out fear  or  fhame,  rejoiced  t;o  fee  the  Divines  en- 
gaged in  fuch  fubtle  Queftiohs  •,  and  they  reckon- 
ed, that,  which  fide  foever  might  have  the  better, 
in  the  turn  of  this  Controverfy,  yet  in  conclufion 
they  alone  mull  be  the  Gainers  by  every  Difpute, 
that  brought  fuch  important  matters  to  a  doubt- 
fulnefs,  which  might  end  in  Infidelity  at  laft. 

The  ill  effects  that  were  like  to  follow  on  thofe  J^e  ^ 
different  Explanations,  made  the  Bifhops  move  the  •  "■§ s  n" 
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King  to  let  out  Injunctions,  requiring  them  to  lee  fiienCe 
to  the  reprefiing  of  Error  and  Herefy  with  all  pof-  thofe  Dif- 
fible  zeal,  more   particularly  in  the  fundamental  ?w&s. 
Articles   of  the   Chriflian   Faith ;    and  to  watch 
againft  and  hinder  the  ufe  of  new  Terms  or  new 

U  4  Expla- 
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1698.  Explanations  in  thofe  matters.  This  put  a  flop  to 
\s~\T*s  thofe  Debates,  as  Mr.  Firmin's  Death  put  a  ilop 
to  the  printing  and  fpreading  of  SocinianBooks.  Up- 
on all  this,  fome  angry  Clergymen,  who  had  not  that 
fhare  of  Preferment  that  they  thought  they  deferv- 
ed,  begun  to  complain,  that  no  Convocation  was 
fuffered  to  fit,  to  whom  the  judging  in  fuch  points 
feemed  moft  properly  to  belong.  Books  were  writ 
on  this  head  :  It  was  faid,  that  the  Law  made  in 
King  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  that  limited  the 
Power  of  that  body,  fo  that  no  new  Canons  could 
be  attempted  or  put  in  ufe,  -without  the  King's 
Licenfe  and  Confent,  did  not  difable  them  from 
fitting  :  On  the  contrary,  a  Convocation  was  held 
to  b?  a  part  of  the  Parliament,  fo  that  it  ought 
always  to  attend  upon  it,  and  to  be  ready,  when 
advifed  with,  to  give  their  Opinions  chiefly  in 
matters  of  Religion.  They  had  alfo,  as  thefe  men 
pretended,  a  right  to  prepare  Articles  and  Canons, 
and  to  lay  them  before  the  King,  who  might  in- 
deed deny  his  affent  to  them,  as  he  did  to  Bills, 
that  were  offered  him  by  both  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
ment. This  led  them  to  ftrike  at  the  King's  Su- 
premacy, and  to  affert  the  intrinfick  Power  of  the 
Church,  which  had  been  difowned  by  this  Church 
ever  fince  the  time  of  the  Reformation  :  And  in- 
deed, the  King's  Supremacy  was  thought  to  be 
carried  formerly  too  high,  and  that  by  the  fame 
fort  of  men  who  were  now  ftudying  to  lay  it  as 
low.  It  feemed,  that  fome  men  were  for  main- 
taining it,  as  long  as  it  was  in  their  management, 
and  that  it  made  for  them  ;  but  refolved  to  weak- 
en it  all  they  could,  as  foon  as  it  went  out  of 
their  hands,  and  was  no  more  at  their  difcretion  : 
Such  a  turn  do  mens  interests  and  partialities  give 
to  their  Opinions. 
Divifions  All  this  while  it  was  manifeft,  that  there  were 
among  the  two  different  Parties  among  the  Clergy  ;  one  was 
UeW-  firm 
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firm  and  faithful  to  the  prefent  Government,  and  1698, 
ferved  it  with  zeal :  Thefe  did  not  envy  the  Dif-  ^ — v*— ** 
ienters  the  eafe  that  the  Toleration  gave  them  ; 
they  wifhed  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing fuch  alterations  in  fome  lew  Rites  and  Cere- 
monies,  as  might  bring  into  the  Church  thofe  who 
were  not  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  it :  And  I 
do  freely  own  that  I  was  of  this  number.  Others 
took  the  Oaths  indeed,  and  concurred  in  every  act 
of  compliance  with  the  Government,  but  they 
were  not  only  cold  in  ferving  it,  but  were  always 
blaming  the  Adminiftration,  and  aggravating  mis- 
fortunes :  They  expreffed  a  great  eiteem  for  Jaco- 
bites, and  in  all  Elections,  gave  their  Votes  for 
thofe  who  leaned  that  way  :  At  the  fame  time 
they  fhewed  great  refentments  againfl  the  DifTen- 
ters,  and  were  enemies  to  the  Toleration,  and 
feemed  refolved  never  to  confent  to  any  alteration 
in  their  favour.  The  bulk  of  the  Clergy  ran  this 
way,  fo  that  the  moderate  Party  was  far  out-num- 
bered. Profane  Minds  had  too  great  advantages 
from  this,  in  reflecting  feverely  on  a  body  of  men 
that  took  Oaths,  and  performed  publick  Devo- 
tions, when  the  reft  of  their  Lives  was  too  pub- 
lick  and  too  vifible  a  contradiction  to  fuch  Oaths 
and  Prayers. 

But  while  we  are  thus  unhappily  disjointed  in  Divifions 
matters  of  Religion,  our  Neighbours   are   not  fo  among  the 
entirely  united  as  they  pretend  to  be  :  The  Quiet-  PaPlfts-. 
ills  are  faid  to  encreafe  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in 
France  :  The  Perfecution  there  began  at  firft  upon 
a  few  Janfenifts,  but  it  turned  foon  to  the  Prote- 
ctants, on   whom  it  has  been  long  very  heavy  and 
bloody  :  This  had   put  an  end  to  all  Difputes  in 
thofe  matters ;  A  new  Controverfy  has  fince  been 
managed  with  great  heat,  between  BofTuet,  the  fa- 
mous Bifhop,  firft  of  Condom  and  now  of  Meaux, 
and  La  Motte  Fenelon,    who  was   once  in  high 

favour 
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1698.  favour  with  Madam  Maintenon,  and  was,  by  her 
means,  made  Preceptor  to  the  Dauphin's  Chil- 
dren, and  afterwards  advanced  to  be  Archbifhop 
of  Cambray.     He  wrote  a  Treatife  of  Spiritual 
Maxims,  according  to  the  fubtilty,  as  well  as  the 
fublimity  of  the  Writers  called  the  Myfticks  :  In 
it,  he  diftinguiihed  between  that,  which  was  falfly 
charged  upon  them,  and  that   which   was  truly 
their  Doctrine  :  He  put  the  perfection  of  a  fpiri- 
tual  Life,  in  the  loving  of  God  purely  for  himfelf, 
without  any  regard  to  ourfelves,  even  to  our  own 
Salvation  :  And   in  our  being  brought  to  fuch  a 
ftate  of  Indifference,  as  to  have  no  will  nor  defire 
of  our  own,   but  to  be  fo  perfectly  united  to  the 
Will  of  God,  as  to  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  Heaven, 
only  becaufe  it  is  the  Will  of  God  to  bring  us 
thither,  without  any  regard  to  our  own  happinefs. 
BofTuet  wrote  fo  fharply  againft  him,  that  one  is 
tempted  to  think,  a  rivalry  for  favour  and  prefer- 
ment had  as  great  a  fhare  in  it  as  zeal  for  the 
Truth.     The  matter  was  fent  to  Rome  ;  Fenelon 
had  fo  many  authorized  and  canonized  Writers  of 
his  fide,  that  many  diftinctions  m-uft  be  made  ufe 
of  to  feparate  them  from  him  :  But  the  King  was 
much  fet  againft  him  -,  he  put  him  from  his  at- 
tendance on  the  young  Princefs,  and  fent  him  to 
his  Diocefe  :  His  difgrace  ferved  to  raife  his  Cha- 
racter.    Madam  Maintenon's  violent  averfion  to  a 
man  fhe   fo  lately  raifed,  was  imputed  to  his  not 
being  fo  tractable  as  fhe  expected,  in  perfwading 
the  King  to  own  his  Marriage  with  her  :  But  that 
I  leave  to  conjecture.     There  is  a  breach  running 
thro*  the  Lutheran  Churches  -,  it  appeared  at  firft 
openly  at  Hamborough,  where  many  were  going 
into  ftricter  methods   of  Piety,  who  from  thence 
were  called  Pietifts :  There  is  no  difference  of  Opi- 
nion between  them  and  the  reft,  who  are  moft  ri- 
gid to  old  forms,  and  are  jealous  of  all  new  things, 
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efpecially  of  a  ftricter  courfe  of  Devotion,  beyond  1698. 
what  they  themfelves  are  inclined  to  pradtife.  v-^v-w 
There  is  likewife  a  Spirit  of  Zeal  and  Devotion, 
and  of  publick  Charities,  fprung  at  home,  beyond 
what  was  known  among  us  in  former  times  -,  of 
which  I  may  have  a  good  occafion  to  make  men- 
tion hereafter. 

But  to  return  from  this  digrefTion  :  The  Com-  Tiie 
pany  in  Scotland,  this  year,  fet  out  a  Fleet,  with  a  sicotcll|ct- 
Colony,  on  defign  to  fettle  in  America  :  The  fe- 
cret  was  better  kept  than  could  have  been  well  ex- 
pected, confidering  the  many  hands  in  which  it 
was  lodged  :  It  appeared  at  laft,  that  the  true  de- 
fign had  been  guefTed,  from  the  firft  motion  of  it  : 
They  landed  at  Darien,  which,  by  the  report  that 
they  fent  over,  was  capable  of  being  made  a 
ftrong  place,  with  a  good  Port.  It  was  no  won- 
der, that  the  Spaniards  complained  loudly  of  this  ; 
it  lay  fo  near  Porto-Bello  and  Panama  on  the  one 
fide,  and  Carthagena  on  the  other,  that  they  could 
not  think  they  were  fafe,  when  fuch  a  Neighbour 
came  fo  near  the  Center  of  their  Empire  in  Ame- 
rica :  The  King  of  France  complained  alfo  of  this, 
as  an  Invafion  of  the  Spanifh  Dominions,  and  of- 
fered the  Court  of  Madrid  a  Fleet  to  diflodge 
them.  The  Spaniards  preffed  the  King  hard  upon 
this  :  They  faid,  they  were  once  pofTefTed  of  that 
place;  and  tho*  they  found  it  too  unhealthy  to 
fettle  there,  yet  the  right  to  it  belonged  ftill  to  them  : 
So  this  was  a  breach  of  Treaties,  and  a  violent 
pofTeflion  of  their  Country.  In  anfwer  to  this, 
the  Scotch  pretended,  that  the  Natives  of  Darien 
were  never  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  and  were 
by  confequence  a  free  People  %  they  faid,  they  had 
purchafed  of  them  leave  to  poffefs  themfelves  of 
that  place,  and  that  the  Spaniards  abandoned  the 
Country,  becaufe  they  tould  not  reduce  the  Na- 
tives ;  So  the  pretenfion  of  the  firft  difcovery  was 
4  made 
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1698.    made  void,  when  they  went  off  from  it,  not  being 
t— v— «^  able  to  hold  it -,  and  then  the  Natives  being  left 
to  themfelves,  it  was  lawful  for  the  Scots  to  treat 
with  them  :  It  was  given  out,  that  there  was  much 
Gold  in  the  Country.     Certainly,  the  Nation  was 
fo  full  of  hopes  from  this  Project,  that  they  raif- 
ed  a  Fund  for  carrying  it  on,  greater  than,  as  was 
thought,  that  Kingdom   could  flretch  i  to  :    Four 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  Sterling  was  fubfcribed, 
and  a  fourth  part  was  paid  down,  and  afterwards, 
Seventy  thoufand  pounds  more  was  brought  in, 
and  a  National   fury  feemed  to  have  tranfported 
the  whole  Kingdom  upon  this  Project. 
«&reatdif-      The  Jacobites  went  into  the  management  with 
P^es  .      a  particular  heat  :  They  faw  the  King  would  be 
much  preffed  from  Spain  :  The  Englifh  Nation 
apprehending  that  this  would  be  fet  up  as  a  breach 
of  Treaties,  and  that  upon  a  Rupture,  their  Effects 
in  Spain  might  be  feized,  grew   alio  very  uneafy 
at  it ;  upon  which  it  was   thought,  that  the  King 
would  in  time  be  forced  to  difown  this  Invafion, 
and  to  declare  againft  it,  and  in   that  cafe,  they 
hoped  to  have  inflamed  the  Kingdom  with  this, 
that  the  King  denied  them  his  Protection,  while 
they   were  only  acting   according  to  Law  •,  and 
this,  they  would  have   faid,  was   contrary  to  the 
Coronation  Oath,  and  fo  they  would  have  thought 
they   were   freed   from  their  Allegiance  to  him. 
The  Jacobites,  having  this  profpect,  did  all  that 
was  poflible  to  raife  the  hopes  of  the  Nation  to 
the  higheft  degree  :  Our  Englifh  Plantations  grew 
alfo  very  jealous  of  this  new  Colony  ;  they  feared, 
that  the  double  profpect  of  finding  Gold,  and  of 
robbing  the  Spaniards,  would  draw  many  Plan- 
ters from  them  into  this  new  Settlement  •,  and  that 
the  Buccaneers  might  run  into  them  :  For  by  the 
Scotch  Act,  this  place  was  to  be  made  a  free  Port ; 
and  if  it  was  not  ruined,  before  it  was  well  form- 
ed, 
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ed,  they  reckoned  it  would  become  a  feat  of  Pira-  1698. 
cy  and  another  Algiers  in  thofe  parts.  Upon  v^y^» 
thefe  grounds,  the  Englifh  Nation  inclined  to  de- 
clare againft  this,  and  the  King  feemed  convinced, 
that  it  was  an  infraction  of  his  Treaties  with  Spain  : 
So  Orders  were  fent,  but  very  fecretly,  to  the  Eng- 
lifh Plantations,  particularly  to  Jamaica  and  the 
Leeward  Iflands,  to  forbid  all  Commerce  with  the 
Scots  at  Darien.  The  Spaniards  made  fome  faint 
attempts  on  them,  but  without  fuccefs :  This  was 
a  very  great  difficulty  on  the  King ;  he  faw  how 
much  he  was  like  to  be  prefTed  on  both  hands,  and 
he  apprehended  what  ill  confequences  were  like  to 
follow,  on  his  declaring  himfelf  either  way. 

The  Parliament  of  England  had  now  fate  its  The  pre- 
period  of  three  years,  in  which  great  things  had  ^nt  Mi- 
been  done:  The  whole  Money  of  England  was^odcon* 
recoined ;  the  King  was  fecured  in  his  Govern-  dud. 
ment,  an  honourable  Peace  was  made,  Publick 
Credit  was  reftored,  and  the  payment  of  Publick 
Debts  was  put  on  fure  and  good  Funds.  The 
chief  conduct  lay  now  in  a  few  hands  :  The  Lord 
Somers  was  made  a  Baron  of  England  ;  and  as 
he  was  one  of  the  ableft  and  the  moil  incorrupt 
Judges,  that  ever  fate  in  Chancery,  fo  his  great  Ca- 
pacity for  all  Affairs  made  the  King  confider  him 
beyond  all  his  Minifters,  and  he  well  deferved  the 
confidence  that  the  King  exprefTed  for  him  on  all 
occafions.  In  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  Mr.  Moun- 
tague  had  gained  fuch  a  vifible  afcendant  over  all 
that  were  zealous  for  the  King's  Service,  that  he 
gave  the  Law  to  the  reft,  which  he  did  always, 
with  great  fpirit,  but  fometimes  with  too  afTum- 
ing  an  air.  The  Fleet  was  in  the  Earl  of  Orford's 
management,  who  was  both  Treafurer  of  the  Na- 
vy, and  was  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  j  he 
had  brought  in  many  into  the  Service,  who  were 
very  zealous  for  the  Government,  but  a  fpirit  of 

Impiety 
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1698.  Impiety  and  Diffblution  ran  thro'  too  many  of 
v^^V^  them*  fo.that  thofe  who  intended  to  call  a  load 
upon  the  Government*  had  too  great  advantages 
given  by  fome  of  thefe.  The  Adminiftration  at 
home  was  otherwife  without  exception,  and  no 
grievances  were  complained  of. 
A  new  There  was  a  new  Parliament  called,  and  the 

Parlia-  Elections  fell  generally  on  men  who  were  in  the 
Interefts  of  the  Government :  Many  of  them  had 
indeed  fome  popular  Notions,  which  they  had 
drank  in  under  a  bad  Government,  and  thought 
they  ought  to  keep  them  under  a  good  one  :  So 
that  thofe  who  wifhed  well  to  the  publick,  did 
apprehend  great  difficulties  in  managing  them. 
The  King  himfelf  did  not  feem  to  lay  this  to  heart 
fo  much  as  was  fitting  -9  he  flayed  long  beyond 
Sea ;  he  had  made  a  vifit  to  the  Duke  of  Zell, 
where  he  was  treated  in  a  moil  magnificent  man- 
ner. Crofs  Winds  hinder'd  his  coming  over  to 
England  fo  foon  as  he  had  intended ;  upon  which  the 
Parliament  was  prorogued  for  fome  weeks  after 
the  Members  were  come  up  •,  even  this  foured 
their  fpirits,  and  had  too  great  a  Ihare  in  the  ill 
humour  that  appeared  among  them. 
P  e  The  King's  keeping  up   an   Army  beyond  the 

muehdi-  Votes  of  the  former  Parliament,  was  much  re- 
minilhed.  fented,  nor  was  the  occafion  for  doing  it  enough  con- 
fidered  ;  all  this  was  increafed  by  his  own  manage* 
ment  after  he  came  over.  The  Miniflers  repre- 
fented  to  him,  that  they  could  carry  the  keeping, 
up  a  Land  Force  of  ten  or  twelve  thoufand,  but 
that  they  could  not  carry  it  further  :  He  faid,  fo 
fmall  a  number  was  as  good  as  none  at  all,  there- 
fore he  would  not  authorize  them  to  propofe  it  i 
On  the  other  hand,  they  thought  they  fhouldlofe  their 
Credit  with  their  bell  friends,  if  they  ventured  to 
fpeak  of  a  greater  number.  So,  when  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  took  up  the  Debate,  the  Miniflry  were 

filent 
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filent  and  propofed  no  number  *,  upon  which  thofe,  1698. 
who  were  in  the  contrary  intereft,  named  Szven  *-n^-> 
thoufand  Men,  and  to  this  they  added,  that  they 
mould  be  ail  the  King's  natural  born  Subjects* 
Both  the  parts  of  this  Vote  gave  the  King  great 
uneafinefs  :  He  feemed  not  only  to  lay  it  much  to 
heart,  but  to  fink  under  it :  He  tried  all  that  was 
pofTible  to  ftruggie  againfl  it,  when  it  was  too  late  % 
it  not  being  fo  eafy  to  recover  things  in  an  after- 
game, as  it  was  to  have  prevented  this  mifunder- 
ftanding,  that  was  like  to  arife  between  him  and 
his  Parliament.  It  was  furmized,  that  he  was  re*  • 
folved  not  to  pafs  the  Bill,  but  that  he  would 
abandon  the  Government,  rather  than  hold  it 
with  a  Force  that  was  too  fmall  to  preferve  and 
protect  it ;  yet  this  was  confidered  only  as  a 
threatning,  fo  that  little  regard  was  had  to  it : 
The  Act  panned  with  fome  oppofition  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons ;  a  feeble  attempt  was  made  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  againft  it,  but  it  was  rather  a  re- 
proach, than  a  fervice  to  the  Government,  it  be- 
ing faintly  made  and  ill  fupported.  The  Royal 
Affent  was  given,  and  when  it  was  hoped,  that 
the  palling  the  Act  had  foftned  peoples  minds, 
a  new  attempt  was  made  for  keeping  the  Dutch 
Guards  in  England,  but  that  was  rejected,  tho' 
the  King  fent  a  MeiTage  defiring  it. 

In  the  carrying  thefe  points,  many  hard  things  ThoParty 
were  faid  againft  the  Court,  and  againft  the  King  °PP^fd 
himfelf-,  it  was  fuggefted,    that  he  loved  not  the  w^h  grne|: 
Nation ;  that  he  was  on  the  referve  with  all  Eng-  bittemds. 
lifhmen,  and  mewed  no  confidence  in  them ;  bug 
that  as  foon   as   die   Seffion    of  Parliament  was 
over,  he  went  immediately  to  Holland  ;  and  they 
faid,  this  was  not  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  the 
States,  which  had  been  more  excufable  ;  but  that 
he  went  thither  to  enjoy  a  lazy  privacy  at  Loo ; 
where,    with  a  few  Favourites,    he  hunted  and 

panned 
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1698.  puffed  away  the  Summer,  in  a  way  that  did  not 
o~y*w  raiie  his  Character  much.  It  is  certain,  the  ufage 
he  had  met  with  of  late,  put  his  Spirits  too 
much  on  the  fret ;  and  he  neither  took  care  to 
difguife  that,  nor  to  overcome  the  ill  humour, 
which  the  manner  of  his  deportment,  rather  than 
any  juft  occafion  given  by  him,  had  raifed  in  ma- 
ny againft  him.  Some,  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, began  to  carry  things  much  further,  and 
to  fay,  that  they  were  not  bound  to  maintain  the 
Votes,  and  to  keep  up  the  Credit  of  the  former 
Parliament ,  and  they  tried  to  fhake  the  Act, 
made  in  favour  of  the  new  Eafi- India  Company  : 
This  was  fo  contrary  to  the  fundamental  Maxims 
of  our  Conftitution,  that  it  gave  caufe  of  Jealou- 
fy,  fince  this  could  be  intended  for  nothing,  but 
to  ruin  the  Government :  Money  raifed  by  Parlia- 
ment, upon  Bargains  and  Conditions  that  were 
performed  by  thole  who  advanced  it,  gave  them 
iuch  a  purchafe  of  thofe  Acts,  and  this  was  fo  fa- 
cred,  that  to  overturn  it  muff,  deftroy  all  Cre- 
dit for  the  future,  and  no  Government  could  be 
maintained  that  did  not  preferve  this  religioufly. 

1699.        Among  other  Complaints,    one  made    againft 

^~v~,*w  the  Court  was,  that  the  King  had  given  Grants 

A  Debate  Qf  tne  COnfifcated  Eftates  in  Ireland  :  It  was  told 

ingGr"nts  before,    that  a  Bill  being  fent   up  by  the  Com- 

of  Friih      mons,  attainting  the  Irifh  that  had  been  in  Arms, 

Eftates.      and    applying  their    Eftates   to    the    paying   the 

Publick  Debts,  leaving  only  a  Power  to  the  King, 

to  difpofe  of  the  third  part  of  them,  was  like,  to 

lie  long  before  the  Lords,  many  Petitions  being 

offered  againft  it  -,  upon  which  the  King,  to  bring 

the  Sefiion  to  a  fpeedy  conclufion,  had  promifed, 

that  this  matter  ihould   be  kept  entire,  till  their 

next  meeting  :  But  the  next   Seffion  going  over, 

without  any  proceeding  11  it,    the  King  granted 

away 
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away  all  thofe  Confifcations  :  It  being  an  undoubt-    1699. 
ed  Branch  of    the  Royal   Prerogative,    that   all 
Confifcations  accrued  to  the  Crown,    and  might 
be  granted  away  at  the  pleafure  of  the  King  :    It 
was  pretended,  that  thofe  Eflates  came  to  a  Mil- 
lion and  a  half  in   value.     Great  Objections  were 
made  to  the  merits  of  fome,  who  had  the  largefl 
ihare  in  thofe  Grants  ;  attempts   had   been  made, 
in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  to  obtain  a  confir- 
mation   of  them,    but   that  which  Ginkle,    who 
was  created  Earl  of  Athlone,  had,  was  only  con- 
firmed :  Now  it  was  become  a  popular  fu eject  of 
Declamation,    to   arraign    both  the  Grants,    and 
thofe  who  had  them  :    Motions  had  been  often 
made,  for  a  general  Refumption  of  all  the  Grants 
made  in  this  Reign  ;  But  in  anfwer  to  this,  it  was 
faid,  that  fince  no  fuch   motion  was   made,  for  a 
Refumption  of  the  Grants  made  in  King  Charles 
the  Second's  Reign,  notwithflandlng  the  extrava- 
gant profusion  of  them,    and  the  ill  grounds  upon 
which  they  were  made,  it  (hewed  both  a  difrefpect 
and  a  black  ingratitude,  if,  while  no  other  Grants 
were  refumed,  this  King  only  mould  be  called  in 
queftion.     The  Court  Party  faid  often,  let  the  Re- 
tro fp  eel  go  back  to  the  year  i66rb,  and  they  would 
content  to  it,  and  that  which  might  be  got  by   it 
would  beworth  thewhile.  Itwasanfwered,  thiscould 
not  be  done  after  fo  long  a  time,    that  fo  many 
Sales,  Mortgages,  and  Settlements  had  been  made, 
purfuant  to  thofe  Grants  *,    fo  all  thefe    attempts 
came  to  nothing.     But  now  they  fell  on  a  more  ef- 
fectual method.     A  Commiffion  was  given,  by  Act 
of   Parliament,    to  feven    perfons   named  by  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  to  enquire  into  the  Value  of 
the  confifcated  Eitates  in  Ireland  fo  granted  away, 
and  into  the   Confiderations,    upon    which   thofe 
Grants  were  made.     This  pail  in 'this  Seffion,  and 
in  the  Debates,   a  great  alienation  difcovered  itfclf 
Vol.  III.  X  in 
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1699.    in  many  from  the  King  and  his  Government,  which 
v*^/^  had  a  very  ill  effect  upon  all  affairs,  both   at  home 
and  abroad.     When  the  time  prefixed  for  the  dif- 
banding  the  Army  came,  it  was  reduced  to  Seven 
thoufand  Men;  of  thefe,  Four  thoufand  were  Horfe 
and  Dragoons*   the  Foot  were  Three  thoufand  5 
the  Bodies  were  alfo  reduced  to  fo  fmall  a  number 
of  Soldiers,  that  it  was  faid  we  had  now  an  Army 
of  Officers  :  The  new  model  was  much  approved  of 
by  proper  Judges,  as  the  bed  into  which  fo  fmall  a 
number  could  have  been  brought.  There  was  at  the 
fame  time,  a  very  large  Provifion  made  for  the  Sea, 
greater  than  was  thought   neceffary  in  a  time  of 
Peace.     Fifteen  thoufand   Seamen,   with   a  Fleet 
proportioned  to  that  number,  was  thought  a  ne- 
ceffary fecurity,    fince  we  were  made  fo  weak  by 
Land. 
The  Czar      I  mentioned i  in  the  relation  of  the  former  year, 
of  Mdfco-  the  Czar's  coming  out  of  his  own  Country  -,    on 
vymEng-  ^ych  j  wjU  now  enlarge  :   He  came  this  Winter 
over  to  England,  and  (layed  fome  Months  among 
us  ;  I  waited  often  on  him,  and  was  ordered,  both 
by  the  King  and  the  Archbifhop  and  Bifhops,  to 
attend  upon  him,  and  to  offer  him  fuch  Informations 
of  our  Religion  ah|l  Conftitittion,  as  he  was  willing 
to  receive  :  I  had  good  Interpreters,  fo  I  had  much 
free  difcourfe  with  him.     He  is  a  man  of  a  very 
hot  temper,  foon  inflamed,  and  very  brutal  in  his 
Pafiion  \  he  raifes  his  natural   heat)  by  drinking 
much  Brandy  j  which  he  rectifies  himtelr  with  great 
application  :    He  is  fubject  to  convulfive  Motions 
all  over  his  Body*  and  his  Head  feems  to  be  affect- 
ed with  thefe  \  he  wants  not  Capacity,  and  has  a 
largermeafure  of  Knowledge  than  might  be  expected 
from  his  Education,  which  was  very  indifferent :  A 
want  of  Judgment,  with  an  instability  of  Temper, 
appear  in  him  too  often  and  too  evidently  ;  he  is 
mechanically  turned,  and  feems  defigned  by  Nature 

rather 
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rather  to  be  a  Ship  Carpenter,  than  a,  great  Prince  i    1699, 
this  was  his  chief  fludy  and  exercife  while  he  flayed  UO/*NJ 
here :  He  wrought  much  with  his  own  hands,  and 
made  all  about  him  work  at  the  Models  of  Ships  : 
He  told   me,  he  defigned  a  great  Fleet  at  Azuph, 
and  with  it  to  attack  the  Turkiih  Empire  -3  but  he 
did  not  feem  capable  of  conducting  fo  great  a  De- 
fi  gn,  though  his  conduct  in  his  Wars  fince  this,  has 
difcovered  a  greater  Genius  in  him,  than  appeared 
at  that  time.     He  was  difpofed  to  understand  cur 
Doctrine,  but  he  did  not  feem  defirous  to  mend 
matters  in  Mufcovy  :  He  was  indeed   refolved  ta 
encourage  Learning,  and  to  polifh  his  People,   by- 
fending  fome  of  them  to  travel  in  other  Countries* 
and  to  draw  Strangers  to  come   and   live   among 
them.     He  feemed  apprehenfive  flill  of  his  Sifter's 
Intrigues.     There  was  a  mixture  both  of  Paflion 
and  Severity  in  his  temper.     He  is  refolutej  but 
understands  little  of  War,  and  feemed  not  at  all  in- 
quifitive  that  way.     After  I  had  feen  him  often,  and 
had  converfed  much  with  him,  I  could  not  but  adore 
the  depth  of  the  Providence  of  God,  that  had  raifect 
up  fuch  a  furious  man,  to  fo  abfolute  an  Authority 
over  fo  great  a  part  of  the  World. 

David,  confidering  the  great  things  God  had. 
made  for  the  ufe  of  man,  broke  out  into  the  Me- 
ditation, What  is  man,  that  thou  art  fo  mindful 
of  him  ?  But  here  there  is  an  occafion,  for  rever- 
fing  thefe  words,  fince  Man  feerns  a  very  contemp- 
tible thing,  in  the  fight  of  God*  while  fuch  a  per- 
fon  as  the  Czar  has  fuch  multitudes  put  as  it  were 
under  his  feet,  expofed  to  his  refiftlefs  Jealoufy  and 
favage  Temper;  He  went  from  hence  to  the  Court 
of  Vienna,  where  he  purpofed  to  have  flayed  fome 
time,  but  he  wascalled  home  fooner  than  he  had  in- 
tended, upon  a  difcovery  or  a  fufpicion  of  Intrigues 
managed  by  his  Sifter  :  The  Strangers  to  whom  he 
trufted  moil,  were  fo  true  to  him,  that  thofe  de- 
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figns  were  crufhed  before  he  came  back  ;  but  on 
this  occafion,  he  let  ]oofe  his  fury  on  all  whom  he 
fufpected ;  ibme  hundreds  of  them  were  hanged 
all  round  Mofcow,  and  it  was  faid,  that  he  cut  off 
many  Heads  with  his  own  hand,  and  fo  far  was 
he  from  relenting  or  fhewing  any  fort  of  tendernefs, 
that  he  feemed  delighted  with  it.  How  long  he 
is  to  be  the  Scourge  of  that  Nation,  or  of  his 
Neighbours,  God  only  knows :  So  extraordinary 
an  incident  will,  I  hope,  juftify"  fuch  a  digreflion. 

The  King  of  Poland  was  not  much  better  thought 
of  by  the  Poles,  though  fomewhat  deeper  in  his 
defigns ;  he  had  given  that  Republick  great  caufe 
of  fufpecting,  that  he  intended  to  turn  that  free 
and  elective  State,  into  an  hereditary  ard  abfolute 
Dominion.  Under  the  pretence  of  a  Civil  War, 
like  to  arife  at  home,  on  the  Prince  of  Conti's  ac- 
count, and  of  the  War  v/ith  the  Turks,  he  had 
brought  in  an  Army  of  Saxons,  of  whom  the 
Poles  were  now  become  fo  jealous,  that  if  he  does 
not  fend  them  home  again,  probably  that  King- 
dom will  fall  into  new  Wars. 

The  young  King  of  Sweden  feemed  to  inherit 
the  roughnefs  of  his  Father's  temper,  with  the 
Piety  and  the  Virtues  of  his  MotHef ;  his  Corona- 
tion was  performed  in  a  particular  manner ;  he  took 
up  the  Crown  himfelf,  and  fet  it  on  his  head  •,  the 
defign  of  this  innovation  in  the  Ceremonial  feems 
to  be,  that  he  will  not  have  his  fubjecls  think 
that  he  holds  his  Crown  in  any  refpecr.  by  their 
Grant  or  Confent,  but  that  it  was  his  own  by 
Defcent :  Therefore  no  other  perfon  was  to  fet  it* 
on  his  head  :  Whereas,  even  abfolute  Princes  are 
willing  to  leave  this  poor  remnant  and  fhadow  of 
a  popular  Election,  among  the  Ceremonies  of  their 
Coronation ;  fince  they  are  crowned  upon  the  de- 
fires  and  fhoutings  of  their  People.  Thus  the  two 
Northern  Crowns,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  that 
were  long  under  great  reftraints  by  their  Conflitu- 

tion, 
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tion,  have  in  our  own  time,  emancipated  themfelves  1699.^ 
fo  entirely,  that  in  their  Government  they  have  V<^"\T^ 
little  regard,  either  to  the  rules  of  Law  or  the  de- 
cencies of  Cuftom.  A  little  time  will  (hew,  whe- 
ther Poland  can  be  brought  to  fubmit  to  the  fame 
abfolutenefs  of  Government;  they  who  fet  their 
Crown  to  Sale,  in  fo  bare-faced  a  manner,  may  be 
fuppofed  ready  likewife  to  fell  their  Liberties,  if 
they  can  find  a  Merchant,  that  will  come  up  to 
their  Price. 

The  frequent  relapfes,  and  the  feeble  {late  of  the  a  Treaty 
King  of  Spain's  Health,   gave  the  World  great  for  the 
alarms.     The  Court  of  Vienna  trufted  to  their  in-  Succeffion 
tereft  in  the  Court  of  Spain,  and  in-that  King  him-  Crown  of 
felf;  the  French  Court  was  refolved  not  to  let  go  Spain, 
their  Pretenfions  to  that  Succeflion,  without  great 
advantages  ;  the  King  and  the  States  were  not  now 
ftrong  enough  to  be  the  Umpires  in  that  matter ; 
this  made  them  moreeafily  hearken  to  Proportions, 
that  were  fet  on  foot  by  the  Court  of  France ;  the 
Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria  was  propofed,  he  being 
the  only  Iflue  of  the  King  of  Spain's  fecond  Sifter, 
who  was  married  to  the  Emperor.     Into  this,  the 
King,  the  States,  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  en- 
tred  :  the  Court  of  Spain  agreed  to  this ;    and  that 
King,  by  his  Will,  confirmed  his  Father's  Will,  by 
which  the  Succeflion  of  the  Crown  was  fettled  on 
the  IfTue  of  the  fecond  Daughter,   and  it  was  re- 
folved to  engage  all  the  Grandees  andCities  of  Spain, 
to  maintain  the  Succeflion,  according  to  this  Settle- 
ment.    The  Houfe  of  Auftria  complained  of  this, 
and  pretended  that,  by  a  long  tract  of  reciprocal 
Settlements,  feveral  mutual  Entails  had  pafTed,  be- 
tween thofe  two  Branches  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  ; 
the  Court  of  France  feemed  alfo  to  complain  of  it, 
but  they  were  fecretly  in  it,  upon  engagements,  that 
the  Dominions  in  Italy  ftiould  fall  to  their  fhare  : 
but  while  thefe  engagements,  in  favour  of  the  Prince 
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j  69 9.  Electoral,  were  raifing  great  apprehenfions  every 
.W<V^w  where,  that  young  Prince,  who  feemed  marked  out 
for  great  things,  and  who  had  all  the  promifing  be- 
ginnings, that  could  be  expected  in  a  Child  of  fe- 
ven  years  old,  fell  fick,  and  was  carried  off  the 
third  or  fourth  day  of  his  illnefs ;  fo  uncertain  are 
all  the  profpects,  and  all  the  hopes,  that  this  World 
can  give.  Now  the  Dauphin  and  the  Emperor  were 
to  difpute,  or  to  divide  this  Succeffion  between 
them  •,  fo  a  new  Treaty  was  fet  on  foot :  It  was  ge- 
nerally given  out,  and  too  eafily  believed,  that  the 
King  of  France  was  grown  weary  of  War,  and  was 
refolved  to  pafs  the  reft  of  his  days  in  Peace  and 
Quiet ;  but  that  he  could  not  content  to  the  ex- 
altation of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  ;  yet  if  that  Houfe 
were  let  afide,  he  would  yield  up  the  Dauphin's 
pretenfions  \  and  fo  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  much 
talked  of,  but  it  was  with  the  profpecl  of  having 
his  Hereditary  Dominions  yielded  up  to  the  Crown 
of  France:  But  this  great  matter  came  to  another 
digeftion  a  few  Months  alter. 
The  Earl     'About  this  time,  the  Kino;  fet  up  a  new  Favour- 

r     ill  •  '  C  i 

j  fe  ite :  Kcppel,  a  Gentleman  of  Guelder,  was  raifed 
favour,  from  being  a  Page,  into  the  higheft  degree  of  fa7^ 
vour,  that  any  perfon  had  ever  attained,  about  the 
King  :  He  was  now  made  Earl  of  Albemarle,  and 
foon  after  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  by  a  quicl^ 
and  unaccountable  progrefs,  he  feemed  to  have  en- 
grofied  the  Royal  Favour  fo  entirely,  that  he  dif- 
pofed  of  every  thing,  that  was  in  the  King's  Power. 
He  was  a  chearful  young  man,  that  had  the  art  to 
pleafe,  but  was  fo  much  given  up  to  his  own  plea- 
lures,  that  he  could  fcarce  fubmit  to  the  attendance 
and  drudgery,  that  was  neceffary  to  maintain  his 
Poll.  He  never  had  yet  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in 
any  thing,  tho3  the  King  did  it  in  every  thing.  He 
was  not  cold  nor  dry,  as  the  Earl  of  Portland  was 
thought  to  be ;  who  feemed   to  have   the  art   of 
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creating  many  enemies  to  himfelf,  and  not  one 
friend  :  But  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  had  all  the  Arts 
of  a  Court,  was  civil  to  all,  and  procured  many 
favours.  The  Earl  of  Portland  obferved  the  pro- 
grefs  of  this  favour  with  great  uneafinefs  -,  they 
grew  to  be  not  only  incompatible,  as  all  Rivals  for 
favour  muft  needs  be,  but  to  hate  and  oppofe  one 
another  in  every  thing ;  by  which  the  King's  Af- 
fairs fuffered  much ;  the  one  had  more  of  the  con- 
fidence, and  the  other  much  more  of  the  favour ; 
the  King  had  heaped  many  Grants  on  the  Earl  of 
Portland,  and  had  fent  him  AmbarTador  to  France, 
up©n  the  Peace;  where  he  appeared  with  great  Mag- 
nificence, and  at  a  vaft  Expence,  and  had  many 
very  unufual  Refpedts  put  upon  him  by  that  King 
and  all  that  Court ;  but  upon  his  return,  he  could 
not  bear  the  vifible  fuperiority  in  favour,  that  the 
other  was  grown  up  to  -,  fo  he  took  occaiion,  from 
a  fmall  preference  that  wTas  given  him,  in  prejudice 
of  his  own  Pod,  as  Groom  of  the  Stole,  and  upon 
it  withdrew  from  the  Court,  and  laid  down  all  his 
Employments.  The  King  ufed  ail  poffible  means 
to  divert  him  from  this  refolution,  but  without  pre- 
vailing on  him  ;  he  confented  toferve  the  King  flill 
in  his  affairs,  but  he  would  not  return  to  any  Pod 
in  the  Houfhold  ♦,  and  not  long  after  that  he  was 
employed  in  the  new  Negotiation,  fet  on  foot  for 
the  Succeffion  to  the  Crown  of  Spain. 

This  year  died  the  Marquis  of  Winchefter,  whom  The 
the  Kino-   had  created  Duke  of  Bolton  ;  he  was  a  I?eatJl01f 
man  of  a  ftrange  mixture  •,  he  had  the  Spleen  to  a  0f  B0jt0n. 
high  degree,  and  affected  an  extravagant  behaviour  •, 
for  many  weeks  he  would  take  a  conceit  not  to  fpeak 
one  word  •,  and  at  other  times,  he  would  not  open 
his  mouth,  till  fuch  an  hour  of  the  day,  when  he 
thought  the  Air  was  pure  •,  he  changed  the  day  in- 
to night,  and  often  hunted  by  torch  light,  and  took 
ajl  forts  of  Liberties  to  himfelf,  many  qf  which. 
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1699.  were  very  difagreeable  to  thofe  about  him.  In  the 
end  of  King  Charles's  time,  and  during  King 
James's  reign,  he  affected  an  appearance  of  folly, 
which  afterwards  he  compared  to  Junius  Brutus's 
behaviour  under  the  Tarquins.  With  all  this,  he 
was  a  very  knowing,  and  a  very  crafty  politick 
man;  and  was  an  artful  Flatterer,  when  that  was 
necefTary  to  compafs  his  end,  in  which  generally  he 
was  fuccefsful :  He  was  a  man  of  a  profufe  expence, 
and  of  a  mod  ravenous  avarice  to  fupport  that ; 
and  though  he  was  much  hated,  yet  he  carried 
matters  before  him  with  fuch  authority  and  fuccefs, 
that  he  was  in  all  refpects,  the  great  Riddle  of  the 


age. 


And  of  Sir  This  Summer,  Sir  Jofiah  Child  died  -,  he  was  a 
c*u*a  man  °^  treat  Notions  as  to  Merchandize,  which 
was  his  Education,  and  in  which  he  fucceeded  be- 
yond any  man  of  his  time :  He  applied  himfel 
chiefly  to  the  Eaft-India  Trade,  which  by  his  ma 
nagement  was  raifed  fo  high,  that  it  drew  much 
envy  and  jealoufy  both  upon  himfelf  and  upon  the 
Company  •,  he  had  a  compafs  of  knowledge  and 
apprehenfion,  beyond  any  Merchant  I  ever  knew  ; 
he  was  vain  and  covetous,  and  thought  too  cunning, 
though  to  me  he  feemed  always  fincere. 
The   .  The  Complaints  that  the  Court  of  France  fent  to 

Archbi-    ]^orne5  againft  the  Archbifhop  of  Cambray's  Book, 
Cam-       procured  a  Cenfure  from  thence  ;  but  he  gave  fuch 
bray's       a  ready  and  entire  fubmifhon  to  it,  that  how  much 
Book  con  fQever  that  may  have  leflened   him,  in  fome  mens 
sa;Be  .    Qpjn]onS5  yet  }£  qUite  defeated  the   defigns  of  his 
enemies  againft  him  :    Upon  this  occafion,  it   ap- 
peared how  much  both  the  Clergy  of  France,  and 
the  Courts  of  Parliament  there,  were -funk  from  that 
firmnefs,  which  they  had  fo  long  maintained  againft 
the  encroachment  of  the  Court  of  Rome ;   not  fo 
much  as  oneperfon  of  thofe   bodies  has  fet  himfelf 
to  aiTert  thofe  Liberties,  upon  which  they   had   fo 
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long  valued  themfelves  ;  the  whole  Clergy  fubmit-  1699. 
ed  to  the  Bull,  the  King  himfelf  received  it,  and  ^V^ 
the  Parliament  regiftred  it :  We  do  not  yet  know, 
by  what  methods  and  pra&ices  this  was  obtained  at 
the  Court  of  Rome,  nor  what  are  the  distinctions, 
by  which  they  fave  the  Doctrine  of  fo  many  of 
their  Saints,  while  they  condemn  this  Archbifhop's 
Book  •,  for  it  is  not  eafy  to  perceive  a  difference  be- 
tween them  :  From  the  conclufion  of  this  Procefs 
at  Rome,  I  turn  to  another,  againft  a  Bifhop  of 
our  own  Church,  that  was  brought  to  a  fentence 
and  conclufion  this  Summer. 

Dr.  Watfon  was  promoted  by  King  James  to  the  The  Bi- 
Bifhoprick  of  St.  David's  -,  it  was  believed  that  he  ^^ 
gave  money  for  his  advancement,  and  that,  in  or-  v{^s  de. 
der  to  the  reimburfing  himfelf,  he  fold  moft  of  the  prived  for 
fpiritual  Preferments  in.  his  Gift :  By  the  Law  and  Simony. 
Cuftom  of  this  Church,  the  Archbifhop  is  the  only 
Judge  of  a  Bifhop,  but,  upon  fuch  occafions,  he 
calls  for  the  affiftance  of  fome  of  the  Bifhops  j  he 
called  for  fix  in  this  caufe  •,  I  was  one  of  them  ;  it 
was  proved,  that  the  Bifhop  had  collated  a  Nephew 
of  his  to  a  great  many  of  the  belt  Preferments  in 
his  Gift,  and  that,  for  many  years,  he  had  taken 
the  whole  profits  of  thefe  to  himfelf,  keeping  his 
Nephew  very  poor,  and  obliging  him  to  perform 
no  part  of  his  duty  :  It  was  alfo  proved,  that  the 
Bifhop  obtained  leave  to  keep  a  Benefice,  which  he 
held  before  his  Promotion,  by  a  Commendam  (one 
of  the  abufes  which  the  Popes  brought  in  among 
us,  from  which  we  have  not  been  able  hitherto  to 
free  our  Church)  that  he  had  fold  both  the  Cure, 
and  the  Profits  to  a  Clergyman,  for  afum  of  mo- 
ney, and  had  obliged  himfelf  to  refign  it  upon  de- 
mand •,  that  is,  as  foon  as  the  Clergyman  could,  by 
another  fum,  purchafe  the  next  piefentation  of  the 
Patron :  Thefe  things  were  fully  proved.  To  thefe, 
was  added  a  charge  of  many  oppreffive  Fees,  which 
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1699.  being  taken  for  Benefices  that  were  in  his  Gift,  were 
not  only  Extortion,  but  a  prefumpti,ve  Simony:  All 
tbefe  he  had  taken  himfelf,  without  making  ufe  of 
a  Regifter  or  Actuary  ;  for  as  he  would  not  truft 
thofe  fecrets  to  any  other,  fo  he  fwallowed  up  the 
Fees,  both  of  his  Chancellor   and   Regifter  :    He 
had  alfo  ordained  many  perfons,  without  tendring 
them  the  Oaths  enjoined  by  Law,   and  yet,  in  their 
Letters  of  Orders,  he  had  certified  under  his  Hand 
and  Seal,  that  they  had  taken  thofe  Oaths ;  this 
was,  what  the  Law  calls  Crimen  falfi,  the  certify- 
ing that,  which  he  knew  to  be  falfe :  No  exceptions 
lay  to  the  WitnefTes,  by  Whom  thefe  things  were 
made  out,  nor  did  the  Bifhop  bring  any  proofs,  on 
his  fide,  to  contradict  their  Evidence  :  Some  affirm- 
ed, that  he  was  a  fober  and  regular  man,  and  that 
he  fpoke  often  of  Simony,  with  fuch  deteftation, 
that  they  could  not  .think  him  capable  of  comrnit- 
ing  it.     The  Bifhop  of  Rocheifer  withdrew  from 
the  Court,  on  the  day  in  which  Sentence  was  to 
be  given  ;  he  confented  to  a  fufpenfion,  but  he  did 
not  think  that  a  Bifhop  could  be  deprived  by  the 
Archbifhop.     When  the  Court  fat  to  give  Judg- 
ment, the  Bifhop  refumed  his  Privilege  of  Peerage, 
and  pleaded  it  •,  but  he,  having  waved  it  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  and  having  gone  on  ftill  fubmit- 
ing  to  the  Court,  no  regard  was  had  to  this,  fince 
a  Plea  to  the  Jurifdiction  of  the  Court,  was  to  be 
offered  in  the  firft  inftance,  but  could  not  be  kept 
up  to  the  laft,  and  then  be  made  ufe  of.     The  Bi- 
fhops,  that  were  prefent,  agreed  to  a  fentence  of 
Deprivation  :  I  went  further,  and  thought  that' he 
ought  to  be  excommunicated.     He  was  one  of  the 
worft  men,  in  all  refpects,  that  ever  I  knew  in  Holy 
Orders :  pafiionate,  covetous,  and  falfe  in  the  black- 
eft  inftances  ;  without  any  one  virtue  or  good  qua- 
lity, to  balance  his  many  bad  ones.     But,  as  he 
was  advanced  by  King  James,  fo  he  ftuck  firm  to 
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that  Intereft  ;  and  the  Party,  tho'  afhamed  of  him,  1699. 
yet  were  refolved  to  fupport  him,  with  great  zeal :  v— -v^/ 
He  appealed  to  a  Court  of  Delegates ;  and  they, 
about  the  end  of  the  year,  confirmed  the  Arch- 
bifhop's  fentence.  Another  profecution  followed 
for  Simony,  againft  Jones  Bifhop  of  St.  Afaph,  in 
which,  thoa  the  prefumptions  were  very  great,  yet 
the  Evidence  was  not  fo  clear,  as  in  the  former  cafe. 
The  Bifhops  in  Wales  give  almoft  all  the  Benefices 
in  their  Diocefe  ;  fo  this  Primitive  Conftitution,  that 
is  Hill  preferved  among  them,  was  fcandaloufiy 
abufed  by  fome  wicked  men,  who  fet  holy  things  to 
fale,  and  thereby  increafed  the  prejudices,  that  are 
but  too  eafily  received,  both  againft  Religion  and 
the  Church. 

I  published  this  year  anExpofition  of  the  Thirty  I  publlfh- 
nine  Articles  of  Religion :  It  feemed  a  Work  much  ed  ai1  Ex£ 
wanted,  and  it  was  juftly  to  be  wondered  at,  that  ^Thirty 
none  of  our  Divines  had  attempted  any  fuch  Per-  nine  Aui- 
formance,  in  a  way  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  ci«s- 
fubject :  For  fome  flight  Analyfes  of  them  are  not 
worth  either  mentioning  or  reading.    It  was  a  work 
that  required  ftudy  and  labour,  and  laid  a  man  open 
to  many  malicious  attacks  $  this  made  fome  of  my 
friends  advife  me  againft  publilhing  it -,  in  compli- 
ance with  them,  I  kept  it  five  years  by  me,  after  I 
had  finimed  it :  But  I  was  now  prevailed  on  by  the 
Archbifhop  and  many  of  my  own  Order,  befides  a 
great  many  others,  to  delay  the  publilhing  it  np 
longer.     It  feemed  a  proper  addition  to  the  Hiftory 
of  the  Reformation,  to  explain  and  prove  the  Doc- 
trine, which  was  then  eftablilhed.     I  was  moved 
firft  by  the  late  Queen,  and  preiTed  by  the  late  Arch- 
bifhop to  write  it :  I  can  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of 
all  hearts,  that  I  wrote  it  with  great  fincerity  and  a 
good  intention,  and  with  all  the  application  and  care 
I  was  capable  of.     I  did  then  expect,  what  I  have 
ffnce  rnet  with,  that  malicious  men  would  employ 
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1699.  both  their  induftry  and  ill-nature,  to  find  matter  for 
is~\  **J  cenfure  and  cavils ;  but  tho'  there  have  been  fome 
Books  writ  on  purpofe  againft  it,  and  many  in  Ser- 
mons and  other  Treatifes  have  occafionally  reflected, 
with  great  feverity,  upon  feveral  pafTages  in  it,  yet 
this  has  been  done,  with  fo  little  juftice  or  reafon, 
that  I  am  not  yet  convinced,  that  there  is  one  fingle 
period  or  exprefllon  that  is  juflly  remarked  on,  or 
that  can  give  me  any  occafion,  either  to  retract,  or 
fo  much  as  to  explain  any  one  part  of  that  whole 
Work  -,  which  I  was  very  ready  to  have  done,  if  I 
had  feen  caufe  for  it.  There  was  another  reafon, 
that  feemed  to  determine  me  to  the  publifhing  it  at 
this  time. 
The  Upon  the  "Peace  of  Ryfwick,  a  great  fwarm  of 

growth  of  Priefts  came  over  to  England,  not  only  thofe,  whom 
Popery,    the  Revolution  had  frighted  away,  but  many  more 
new  men,  who  appeared  in  many  places  with  great 
infolence ;  and  it  was  faid,  that  they  boafted  of  the 
favour  and  protection,  of  which  they  were  allured. 
Some  enemies  of  the  Government  began  to  give  it 
out,  that  the  favouring  that  Religion  was  a  fecret 
Article  of  the  Peace  -,  and  fo  abfurd  is  malice  and 
calumny,  that  the  Jacobites  began  to  fay,  that  the 
King  was  either  of  that  Religion,  or  at  leaft  a  fa- 
vourer of  it :    Complaints  of  the  avowed  practices 
and  infolence  of  the  Priefts  were  brought  Irom  fe- 
veral places,  during  the  laft  Seffion  of  Parliament, 
and  thofe  were  malicioufiy  aggravated  by  fome,  who 
call  the  blame  of  all  on  the  King. 
An  Aft         Upon  this,  fome  propofed  a  Bill,  that  obliged  all 
agamft      pexfons  educated  in  that  Religion,  or  fufpectedto  be 
**?'  s"     of  it,  who  fhould  fucceed  to  any  Eftate  before  they 
were  of  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  take  the  Oaths  of  j 
Allegiance  and  Supremacy,  and  the  Teft,  as  foon 
as  they  came  to  that  age  ;  and  till  they  did  it,  the 
Eflate  was  to.  devolve  to  the  next  of  kin,  that  was 
a  Protectant :  but  was  to  return  back  to  them,  up- 
on 
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on  their  taking  the  Oaths.  All  popifh  Priefts  were  1699. 
alfo  baniflied  by  the  Bill,  and  were  adjudged  to  per-  ■ 
petual  imprifonment,  if  they  mould  again  return 
to  England ;  and  the  reward  of  an  hundred  pound 
was  offered  to  every  one,  who  fhould  difcover  a  po~ 
pifh  Prieft,  fo  as  to  convict  him.  Thofe,  who 
brought  this  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  hoped, 
that  the  Court  would  have  oppofed  it ;  but  the 
Court  promoted  the  Bill ;  fo  when  the  Party  faw 
their  miflake,  they  feemed  willing  to  let  the  Bill 
fall  ;  and  when  that  could  not  be  done,  they  clogged 
it  with  many  fevere,  and  fome  unreafonable  claufes, 
hoping  that  the  Lords  would  not  pafs  the  Act  ;  and 
it  was  faid,  that  if  the  Lords  fhould  make  the  lead 
alteration  in  it,  they,  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
who  had  fet  it  on,  were  refolved  to  let  it  lie  on  their 
Table,  when  it  fhould  be  lent  back  to  them.  Ma- 
ny Lords,  who  fecretly  favoured  Papifls,  on  the 
Jacobite  account,  did  for  this  very  reafon,  move  for 
feveral  alterations;  fome  of  thefe  importing  a  greater 
feverity  ;  but  the  zeal  againfl  Popery  was  fuch  in 
that  Houfe,  that  the  Bill  pafTed  without  any  amend- 
ment, and  it  had  the  Royal  Affent.  I  was  for  this 
Bill,  notwithstanding  my  Principles  for  Toleration, 
and  againfl  all  Perfecution  for  Confcience  fake  •,  I 
had  always  thought,  that  if  a  Government  found 
any  StOt  in  Religion,  incompatible  with  its  quiet 
and  fafety,  it  might,  and  fometimes  ought  to  fend 
away  all  of  that  Sect,  with  as  little  hardfhip  as  pof- 
fible :  It  is  certain,  that  as  all  Papifls  muft,  at  all 
times,  be  ill  fubjects  to  a  Proteftant  Prince,  fo  this 
is  much  more  to  be  apprehended,  when  there  is  a 
pretended  Popifh  Heir  in  the  cafe  :  This  Act  hurt 
no  man,  that  was  in  the  prefent  pofTefTion  of  an 
Eftate,  it  only  incapacitated  his  next  Heir,  to  fuc- 
ceed  to  that  Eftate,  if  he  continued  a  Papift ;  fo 
the  danger  of  this,  in  cafe  the  Act  fhould  be  well 
looked  to,  would  put  thofe  of  that  Religion,  who 
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1699.  are  men  of  Confcience,  on  the  felling  their  Efiates  j 
^*-v^-'  and  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  might  deliver  us 
from  having  any  Papifts  left  among  us.  But  this 
Act  wanted  feveral  necefTary  Claufes,  to  enforce  the 
due  execution  of  it ;  the  word  "  next  of  kin,"  was 
very  indefinite,  and  the  "  next  of  kin"  was  not 
obliged  to  claim  the  benefit  of  this  Act,  nor  did  the 
Right  defcend  to  the  remoter  Heirs,  if  the  more  im- 
mediate ones  mould  not  take  the  benefit  of  it  ,  the 
Teft,  relating  to  matters  of  Doctrine  and  Worfhip* 
did  not  feem  a  proper  ground  for  fo  great  a  feverityi 
fo  this  Act  was  not  followed  nor  executed  in  any 
fort ,  but  here  is  a  Scheme  laid,  tho'  not  fully  di- 
gefted,  which  on  fome  great  provocation  given  by 
thofe  of  that  Religion,  may  difpofe  a  Parliament 
to  put  fuch  Claufes  in  a  new  Aft,  as  may  make  this 
effectual. 
Affairs  in  The  King  of  Denmark  was  in  a  vifible  decline  all 
Holftein.  tkjS  yearv  an(J  died  about  the  end  of  Summer. 
While  he  was  languishing,  the  Duke  of  Holftein 
began  to  build  fome  new  Forts  in  that  Dutchy  -9 
this  the  Danes  faid,  was  contrary  to  the  Treaties* 
and  to  the  Condominium,  which  that  King  and  the 
Duke  have  in  that  Dutchy  :  The  Duke  of  Holftein 
had  married  the  King  of  Sweden's  Sifter,  and  de^ 
pended  on  the  afTurances  he  had,  of  being  fupported 
by  that  Crown  :  The  young  King  of  Denmark*  up- 
on his  coming  to  the  Crown,  as  he  complained  of 
thefe  Infractions,  fo  he  entered  into  an  Alliance  with 
the  King  of  Poland,  and  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burgh,  and,  as  was  faid,  with  the  Landgrave  of 
HefFe  and  the  Duke  of  Wolfembuttel*  to  attack 
Sweden  arid  Holftein  at  once,  on  all  hands.  The 
King  of  Poland  was  to  invade  Livonia  5  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburgh  was  to  fall  into  the  Regal  Pome- 
fania,  and  the  other  Princes  were  to  keep  the  DukeS 
of  Zell  and  Hanover  from  ailifting  Holftein  ,  the 
King  of  Denmark  himfelf  was  to  attack  Holftein  ; 
4  but 
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but  his  Father's  chief  Minifter  and  Treafurer,  the    1699. 
Baron  PlefTe,  did  not  like  the  Concert,  and  appre-     *-^v^ 
hended  it  would  not  end  well  ♦,  fo  he  withdrew  from 
his  Poft,  which  he  had  maintained   long,   with  a 
high  reputation,  both  for  his  capacity  and  integrity*, 
which  appeared   in   this,    that,  tho'  that   King's 
Power  is  now  carried  to  be  abfolute,  yet  he  never 
itretehed  it  to  new  or  oppreffive  Taxes  •,  and  there- 
fore feeing  things  were  like  to  take  another  ply  in 
a  new  Reign,  he  refigned  his  employment.     He 
was  the  ableft  and  the  worthier!  man,  that  I  ever 
knew  belonging  to  thofe  parts  ♦,  he  was  much  truft* 
ed  and  employed  by  Prince  George  *,  fo  that  I  had 
great  opportunities  to  know  him. 

The  King  of  Sweden,  feeing  fuch  a  Storm  coming  A  War 

upon  him  from  fo  many  hands,  claimed  the  Effects  raifeJ*  f* 
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or  his  Alliance  with  England   and  Holland,  who  ^ing  0f 

were  Guarantees  of  the  feveral  Treaties  made  in  Swedes, 
the  North,  particularly  of  the  lad  made  at  Altena, 
but  ten  years  before.     The  Houfe  of  Lunenburgh 
was  alfo  engaged  in  intereft,  to  preierve  Holftein, 
as  a  Barrier  between  them  and  Denmark.     The 
King  of  Poland  thought  the  invafion  of  Livonia* 
which  was  to  be  begun  with  the  Siege  of  Riga, 
would  prove  both  eafy  and  of  great  advantage  to 
him.     Livonia  was  anciently  a  Fief  of  the  Crown 
of  Poland,  and  delivered  itfelf  for  Protection  to 
the  Crown  of  Sweden,  by  a  Capitulation  :  By  that, 
they  were  flill  to  enjoy  their  ancient  Liberties  \  af- 
terwards, the  pretenfion  of  the  Crown  of  Poland 
was  yielded  up,  about  threefcore  years  ago  %  fo  that 
Livonia  was  an  abfolute   but  legal  Government : 
Yet  the  late  King  of  Sweden  had  treated  that  prin- 
cipality, in  the  fame  rough  manner,  in  which  he 
had  oppreffed   his   other  Dominions  -,    fo  it  was 
thought*  that  the  Livonians  were  difpofed  (as  foon 
as  they  faw  a  power  ready  to  protect  them,  and  to 
reftore  them  to  their  former  Liberties)  to  ihake  off 

the 
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1609.  the  Swedifh  Yoke  ;  efpecially,  if  theyfaw  the  King 
*—-v*o  attacked  in  fo  many  different  places  at  once. 
The  King  The  Kino;  of  Poland  had  a  farther  defign  in  this 
la  d'°  d  ^nva^lon  :  ^e  nac^  an  Army  of  Saxons  in  Poland, 
%ns;  '  to  whom  he  chiefly  trufled,  in  carrying  on  his  De- 
figns  there  -,  the  Poles  were  become  fo  jealous,  both 
of  him  and  of  his  Saxons,  that  in  a  general  Diet 
they  had  come  to  very  fevere  Refolutions,  in  cafe 
the  Saxons  were  not  fent  out  of  the  Kingdom  by  a 
prefixed  day  -5  that  King  therefore  reckoned,  that 
as  the  reduction  of  Livonia  had  the  fair  appearance, 
of  recovering  the  antient  inheritance  of  the  Crown; 
fo  by  this  means,  he  would  carry  the  Saxons  out  of 
Poland,  as  was  decreed,  and  yet  have  them  within 
call :  He  likewife  fludied  to  engage  thofe  of  Li- 
thuania, to  join  with  him  in  the  attempt.  His 
chief  dependance  was  on  the  Czar,  who  had  afTured 
him,  that  if  he  could  make  Peace  with  the  Turk, 
and  keep  Azuph,  he  would  aflift  him  powerfully 
againft  the  Swedes  \  his  defign  being  to  recover 
Narva,  which  is  capable  of  being  made  a  good 
Port.  By  this  means,  he  hoped  to  get  into  the 
Baltick,  where  if  he  could  once  fettle,  he  would 
foon  become  an  uneafy  Neighbour  to  all  the  northern 
Princes  :  The  King  of  Poland  went  into  Saxony,  to 
mortgage  and  fell  his  Lands  there,  and  to  raife  as 
much  money,  as  was  poflible,  for  carrying  on  this 
War  j  and  he  brought  the  Electorate  to  fo  low  a 
ftate,  that  if  his  Defigns  in  Poland  mifcarry,  and 
if  he  is  driven  back  into  Saxony,  he  who  was  the 
richeft  Prince  of  the  Empire,  will  become  one  o{ 
the  poorer!.  But  the  Amufements  of  Balls  and 
Operas  confumed  fo  much,  both  of  his  Time  and 
Treafure,  that  whereas  the  Defign  was  laid  to  fur- 
prize  Riga,  in  the  middle  of  the  Winter,  he  did 
not  begin  his  attempt  upon  it,  before  the  end  of 
February,  and  thefe  Defigns  went  no  farther  this 
year. 

While 
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'While  the  King  was  at  Loo  this   Summer*  a   1690. 
new  Treaty  was  fet  on  foot,  concerning  the  Sue-  i^^v^sj 
ceflion  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  •   The  King  and  the  The  Par~ 


tition 


States  of  the  United  Provinces  faw  the  danger,  Ji, 
to  which  they  would  be  expofed,  if  they  ihould 
engage  in  a  new  War,  while  we  were  yet  under 
the  vafl  Debts,  that  the  former  had  brought  up^ 
on  us  -,  The  King's  Minifters  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  affured  him,  that  it  would  be  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  bring  them,  to  enter  into  a  new 
War,  for  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria.  During  the  Debates  concerning  the  A'rmy* 
when  fome  mentioned  the  danger  of  that  Monarchy 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  Prince  of  the  houfe  of 
-Bourbon,  it  was  fet  up  for  a  maxim,  that  it  would 
be  of  no  confequencc  to  the  affairs  of  Europe,  who 
was  King  of  Spain,  whether  a  Frenchman  or  a 
German  -,  And  that  as  foon  as  the  SuccefTor  mould 
come  within  Spain,  he  would  become  a  true  Spa* 
jiiard,  and  be  governed  by  the  Maxims  and  Inte- 
reds  of  that  Crown  ;  So  that  there  was  no  proipedb 
of  being  able  to  infufe  into  the  Nation  an  appre- 
henfion  of  the  confequence  of  that  Succefiibru 
The  Emperor  had  a  very  good  claim ;  but  as  he 
had  little  ftrength  to  fupport  it  by  Land,  fo  he 
had  none  at  all  by  Sea ;  and  his  Treafure  was 
quite  exhaufted,  by  his  long  War  with  the  Turk : 
The  French  drew  a  great  Force  towards  the  Fron- 
tiers of  Spain,  and  they  were  refolved  to  march 
into  it,  upon  that  King's  death  :  There  was  no 
ftrength  ready  to  oppoie  them,  yet  they  feenled 
willing  to  compound  the  matter  •,  But  they  faid, 
the  confideration  mull  be  very  valuable,  that  could 
make  them  defift  from  fo  great  a  Pretenfion  \  and 
both  the  King  and  the  States  thought  it  was  a  good 
Bargain,  if,  by  yielding  up  fome  of  the  lefs  im- 
portant branches  of  that  Monarchy »  they  could 
fave  thofe  in  which  they  were  mod  concerned, 
which  were  Spain  itfelf,  the  Weft-Indies,  and  the 
Netherlands.  The  French  feemed  willing  to  ac- 
Vol.  III.  Y  cept 
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cept  of  the  Dominions  in  and  about  Italy,  with  a 
part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Navarre,  and  to  yield  up 
the  reft  to  the  Emperor's  fecond  Son,  the  Arch- 
duke  Charles  ;     The    Emperor   entred   into   the 
Treaty,  for  he  law  he  couJd  not  hope  to  carry  the 
whole  SuccefTion  entire  ;  but  he  prefTed  to  have 
the  Dutchy  of  Milan  added  to  his  hereditary  Do- 
minions  in   Germany  *,     The  expedient   that  the 
King  propofed   was,    that  the  Duke  of  Lorrain 
mould  have  the  Dutchy  of  Milan,  and  that  France 
fhould  accept  of  Lorrain  inftead  of  it ;    He  was 
the  Emperor's  Nephew,  and  would  be  entirely  in 
his  Interefts.    The  Emperor  did  not  agree  to  this, 
but  yet  he  prefTed  the  King,  not  to  give  over  the 
Treaty,  and  to  try  if  he  could  make  a  better  Bar- 
gain for  him  •,  above  all  things  he  recommended 
Secrecy,  for  he  well  knew  how  much  the  Spani- 
ards would  be  offended,  if  any  Treaty  fhould  be 
owned,  that   might   bring  on  a  difmembring  of 
their  Monarchy  \    for  tho'  they  were  taking  no 
care  to  preferve  it,  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  yet 
they  could  not  bear  the   having  any  branch  torn 
from  it.     The  King  reckoned  that  the  Emperor, 
with  the  other  Princes  of  Italy,,  might  have   fo 
much  intereft  in  Rome,    as  to  flop  the  Pope's 
giving  the  Invefliture  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples ; 
And  which  way  foever  that  matter  might  end,  it 
would  oblige  the  Pope  to  fhew  great  partiality, 
either  to  the  Houfe   of  Auflria  or  the  Houfe  of 
Bourbon  \  which  might  occafion  a  breach  among 
them,  w^it'h  other  confequences,  that  might  be  very 
happy  to    the  whole    Proteftant    Intereft :    Any 
War,_  that  might  follow   in   Italy,    would  be  at 
great  diftance  from  us,  and  in  a  Country,  that 
we  had  no  reafon  to  regard  much  ;    Beiides,  that 
the  Fleets  of  England  and  Holland  mult  come,~  in 
conclufion,  to  be  the  Arbiters  of  the  matter. 

Thefe  were  the  King's  fecret  motives  ;  For  I 
had  moft  of  them  from  his  own  mouth  :  The 
French  consented  to  this  Scheme,  and  if  the  Em- 
v  peros 
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peror  Would  have  agreed  to  it,  his  Son  the  Arch-  1699, 
duke  was  immediately  to  go  to  Spain,  to  be  con-  w*vw 
fidered  as  the  Heir  of  that  Crown  :  By  thefe  Ar~ 
ticks,  figned  both  by  the  King  of  France  and  the 
Dauphin,  they  bound  themfelves,  not  to  accept 
of  any  Will,  Teftament,  or  Donation,  contrary 
to  this  Treaty,  which  came  to  be  called  the  Par- 
tition Treaty.  I  had  the  Original  in  my  hands3 
which  the  Dauphin  figned  ;  The  French  and  the 
Emperor  tried  their  flrength  in  the  Court  of  Spain  5 
It  is  plain,  the  Emperor  trufled  too  much  to  his 
Intereft  in  that  Court,  and  in  that  King  himfelf  j 
And  he  fefufed  to  accept  of  the  Partition,  meerly 
to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  them  •  otherwife,  it  was 
not  doubted,  but  that,  feeing  the  impofiibility  of 
mending  matters,  he  would  have  yielded  to  the 
neceffity  of  his  affairs.  The  French  did,  in  a-moft 
perfidious  manner,  ftudy  to  alienate  the  Spaniards 
from  their  Allies,  by  mewing  them  to  how  great 
a  diminution  of  their  Monarchy  they  had  Confent- 
ed  ;  So  that  no  way  poffible  was  left,  for  them  to 
keep  thofe  Dominions  -'frail  united  to  their  Crown* 
but  by  accepting  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  be  their 
King,  ■with- whom  all  mould  be  again  reftored. 
The  Spaniards  complained  in  the  Courts  of  their 
Allies,  in  ours  in  particular,  of  this  Partition,  as 
a  deteftable  Project  V  which  was  to  rob  them  of 
thofe  Dominions,  that  belonged  to  their  Crown j 
and 'ought  not  to  be  torn  from  it.  No  mention 
was  made  of  this,  during  the.  SeiTion  of  Parlia- 
ment,1 for  tho'  the  thing  Was  generally  belie ved* 
yet  it  not  being  publickly  owned,  no  notice  could 
Be  taken  of  bare  Reports- -,  and  nothing  was  to  be 
done,  in  purfua'nee  of  this  Treaty,  during  the 
King  of  Spain's  Life. 

In  Scotland,  all   men  were  full  of  hopes,  that  The  af- 
their  new  Colony  mould  bring  them  home  moun- fairs  of 
tains  Of  Gold -/The  Proclamations,  fent  to  Ja-  Scotland- 
inaica  and  to  the  other  Englifh  Plantations,  were 
much  complained  of)^ as  a6ls  ©f.Hofriiity  and  a 
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1699.  Violation  of  the  common  Rights  of  humanity; 
uv^  Thefe  had  a  great  effect  on  them,  tho'  without 
thefe,  that  Colony  was  too  weak  and  too  ill  fup- 
plied,  as  well  as  too  much  divided  within  itfelf^ 
to  have  fubfifted  long  ;  Thofe,  who  had  firfl  pof- 
feffed  themfelves  of  it,  were  forced  to  abandon  it : 
Soon  after  they  had  gone  from  it,  a  fecond  Re- 
cruit of  Men  and  Provifions  was  fent  thither  from 
Scotland ;  But  one  of  their  Ships  unhappily  took 
Fire,  in  which  they  had  the  greatefl  flock  of  Pro- 
vifions %  And  fo  thefe  likewife  went  off :  And 
tho'  the  third  Reinforcement,  that  foon  followed 
this,  was  both  flronger  and  better  furnifhed,  yet 
they  fell  into  fuch  Factions  among  themfelves, 
that  they  were  too  weak  to  refill  the  Spaniards, 
who  feeble  as  they  were,  yet  faw  the  neceffity  of 
attacking  them  :  And  they  finding  themfelves  un- 
able to  refift  the  Force,  which  was  brought  againft 
them,  capitulated  -,  and  with  that  the  whole  De- 
sign fell  to  the  ground,  partly  for  want  of  flock 
and  fkill  in  thofe  who  managed  it,  and  partly  by 
the  bafenefs  and  treachery  of  thofe  whom  they 
imployed. 
Great  dif-  The  conduct  of  the  King's  Miniflers  in  Scot- 
content  land  was  much  cenfured,  in  the  whole  progrefs  of 
tipon  the  i^-g  affa;r  .  x?or  rney  had  connived  at  it,  if  not 
D  ?  encouraged  it,  in  hopes  that  the  Defign  would  fall 
of  itfelf  -,  but  now  it  was  not  fo  eafy,  to  cure  the 
univerfal  difcontent,  which  the  mifcarriage  of  this 
Defign,  to  the  impoverifhing  the  whole  Kingdom, 
had  raifed,  and  which  now  began  to  fpread  like,  a 
Contagion,  among  all  forts  of  people.  A  Peti- 
tion for  a  prefent  Sefllon  of  Parliament  was  im- 
mediately fent  about  the  Kingdom,  and  was  fign- 
ed  by  many  thoufands  :  This  was  fent  up  by  fornc 
ef  the  chief  of  their  Nobility,  whom  the  King 
received  very  coldly  :  Yet  a  Seffion  of  Parliament 
was  granted  them,  to  which  the  Duke  of  Queenf- 
bury  was  fent  down  Commiffioner.  Great  pains 
were  taken,  by  all  forts  of  practices,  to  b@  fure 

of 
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of  a  Majority  :  Great  offers  were  made  them  in 
order  to  lay  the  difcontents,  which  ran  then  very  y 
high  ;  A  Law  for  a  Habeas  Corpus,  with  a  great 
Freedom  for  Trade, ,  and  every  thing,  that  they 
could  demand,  was  offered,  to  perfuade  them  to 
defift  from  purfuing  the  defign  upon  Darien. 
The  Court  had  tried,  to  get  the  Parliament  of 
England  to  interpofe  in  that  matter,  and  to  de- 
clare themfelves  againft  that  Undertaking.  The 
Houfe  of  Lords  was  prevailed  on,  to  make  an 
Addrefs  to*  the  King,  reprefenting  the  ill  effects 
that  they  apprehended  from  that  Settlement  ♦,  But 
this  did  not  fignify  much,  for  as  it  was  carried 
in  that  Houfe  by  a  fmall  Majority  of  feven  or 
eight,  fo  it  was  laid  afide  by  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons. Some  were  not  ill  pleafed,  to  fee  the  King's 
affairs  run  into  an  embroilment  i  And  others  did 
apprehend,  that  there  was  a  Defign  to  involve 
the  two  Kingdoms,  in  a  National  quarrel,  that 
by  fuch  an  artifice,  a  greater  Army  might  be 
raifed,  and  kept  up  on  both  fides  :  So  they  let 
that  matter  fall,  nor  would  they  give  any  enter- 
tainment to  a  Bill,  that  was  Xent  them  by  the 
Lords,  in  order  to  a  Treaty  for  the  Union  of 
both  Kingdoms.  The  managers  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  who  oppofed  the  Court,  reiolved  to 
do  nothing,  that  fhould  provoke  Scotland,  or  that 
mould  take  any  part  of  the  blame  and  general 
difcontent,  that  foured  that  Nation,  off  from  the 
King  :  It  was  further  given  out,  to  raife  the  Na- 
tional difguft  yet  higher,  that  the  oppofition  the 
King  gave  to  the  Scotch  Colony,  flowed  neither 
from  a  regard  to  the  Interefb  of  England,  nor  to 
the  Treaties  with  Spain,  but  from  a  care  of  the 
Dutch,  who  from  Curafoe  drove  a  coafting  Trade, 
among  the  Spanifh  Plantations,  with  great  ad** 
vantage*,  which,  they  "faid,  the  Scotch  Colony, 
if  once  well  fettled,  would  draw  wholly  from 
them.  Thefe  things  were  kt  about  that  Nation 
with  great  induftry  -,  The  management  was  chiefly 
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1699,    In  the  hands  of  Jacobites  ;  Neither  the  King  nor 
t«^rw    his  Minifters  were  treated  with  the  decencies,  that 
are  fometimes  obferved,  even  after  Subjects  have 
run  to  Arms  :     The  keeneft  of   their  rage  was 
plainly  pointed  at  the  King  himfelf ;    Next  him 
the  Earl  of  Portland,  who  had  ftill  the  direction 
of  their  affairs,  had  a  large  fhare  of  it.     In  the 
Seffipn  of  Parliament,  it  was  carried  by  a  Vote, 
to  make  the  affair  of  Darien  a  national  concern : 
Upon  that,  the  Seflion  was  for  fome  time  difcon- 
tinued.    When  the  news  of  the  tota' abandoning 
of  Darien  was  brought  over,  it  cannot  be  well  ex- 
prefied,  into  how  bad  a  temper^  this  call  the  body 
of  that  people  :    They  had  now  loft  almoft  two 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  Sterling,  upon  this  Pro- 
ject, befides  all  the  imaginary  treafure,  they  had 
promifed  themfelves  from  it  :    So  the  Nation  was 
raifed  into  a  fort  of  a  fury  upon  it,  and  in  the  firft 
heat  of  that,  a  remonftrance  was  fent  about   the 
Kingdom  for  hands,    reprefenting   to  the  King, 
the  necefTity  of  a  prefent  fitting  of  the  Parliament, 
which  was  drawn  in  fo  high  a  {train,  as  if  they 
Jiad  refolved  to  purfue  the  effects  of  it,  by  an  arm- 
ed Force.     It  was  figned  by  a  great  Majority  of 
the  Members  of  Parliament ;  and  the  ferment  in 
mens  fpirits  wras  raifed  fo  high,  that  few  thought 
it  could  have  been  long  curbed,  without  breaking 
forth  into  great  extremities. 
rA  Seffibn       The  King  ftay'd  beyond  Sea  till  November : 
of  Par-     Many  expected  to  fee  a  new  Parliament ;  For  the 
King3s  Speech  at  the  end  of  the  former  Seffion 
looked  like  a  Complaint,  and  an  Appeal  to  the 
Nation  againft  them  $    He  feemed  inclined  to  it, 
but  his  Minifters  would  not  venture  on  it :  The 
difTolving    a    Parliament    in    anger  has    always 
caft  fuch  a  load  on  thofe,  who  were  thought  to' 
have  advifed  it,  that  few  have  been  able  to  ftand 
it ;  befides,  the  difbanding  the  Army  had  render'cl 
the  Members,  who  promoted  it,  very  popular  to 
the  Nation  9    So  that  they  would  have  fent  up  the 
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fame  men,  and  it  was  thought  that  there  was  little  1699, 
occafion  for  heat  in  another  Seffion  :  But  thole  w-vv^ 
who  oppofed  the  King,  refblved  to  force  a  change 
of  the  Miniftry  upon  him  •,  They  were  feeking 
Colours  for  this,  and  thought  they  had  found  one, 
with  which  they  had  made  much  noife  :  It  was 
this. 

Some  Pirates  had  got  together  in   the  Indian  A  Com- 
Seas,  and  robbed  fome  of  the  Mogul's  Ships,  in  Plain£ 
particular  one,  that  he  was  fending  with  Prefents  fome  »-lm 
to  Mecca  -,  moft  of  them  were  Englifh  :  The  EahS  -ates. 
India  Company,  having  reprefented  the  danger  of 
the  Mogul's  taking  Reprifals  of  them,   for  thefe 
LofTes,  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  neceffity  of  / 
deftroying  thofe    Pirates,^  who  were  harbouring 
themfelves  in  fome  creeks  in  Madagafcar.     So  a 
Man  of  War  was  to  be  fet  out  to   deftroy  them, 
and  one  Kid  was  pitched  upon,  who  knew  their  . 
haunts,  and  was   thought  a  proper  man  for  the 
fervice  :    But  there  was  not  a  Fund,    to  bear  the 
charge  of  this  -,  For  the  Parliament  had  fo  appro- 
priated the  money  given  for  the  Sea,  that  no  part 
of  it  could  be  applied  to  this  expedition.     The 
King  propofed  the  managing  it,  by  a  private  un- 
dertaking, and  faid  he  would  lay  down  three  thou- 
fand  pounds  himfelf,  and  recommended  it  to  his 
Minifters,  to   find  out  the   reft  :    In   compliance 
with  this,  the  Lord  Somers,  the  Earls  of  Orford, 
Rumney,  Bellamount,  and  fome  others  contribu- 
ted the  whole  expenee  ;    For  the  King"  excufed 
himfelf,  by  reafon  of  other  accidents,  and  did  not 
advance  the  fum,  that  he  had  prom i fed  :  Lord  So- 
mers underftood  nothing  of  the   matter,  and  left 
it  wholly  to  the  management  of  others,  fo  that  he 
never  faw  Kid,    only  he  thought  it  became  the 
Poft  he  was  in,  to  concur  in  fuch  a  publick  Ser- 
vice.    A  Grant  was  made  to  the  Undertakers,  of 
all  that  mould  be  taken   from   thole  Pirates,  by 
their  Ship.     Here  was   a  handle  for  Complaint, 
for  as  it  was  againft  Law,  to  take  a  Grant  of  the 
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1699,  Goods  of  any  Offenders  before  Conviction*  fo  a  pa* 
rity  between  that  and  this  cafe  was  urged  •,  but  with^ 
out  any  reafon  :  The  Provifions  of  Law  being  very 
different,  in  the  cafe  of  Pirates  and  that  of  other 
Criminals.   The  former  cannot  be  attacked,  but  in  * 
the  way  of  War ;  and  therefore  fince  thofe,  who 
undertook  this,  muft  run  a  great  rifque  in  exCr 
cuting  it,  it  was  reafonable,  and  according  to  the 
Law  of  War,  that  they  mould  have  a  right  to  all, 
that  they  found  in  the  Enemies  hands  \  whereas 
^hofe,  who  feize  common  Offenders,  have  fuch  a 
ftrength  by  the  Law,  to  affift  them,  and  incur  fo. 
little  danger  in  doing  it,  that  no  juft  inference  can 
be  drawn  from  the  one  cafe  to  the  other.     When 
this  Kid  was  thus  fet  out,  he  turned  Pirate  him-? 
felf  \    So  a  heavy  load  was  caft  on  the  Miniftry, 
chiefly  on  him,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Juftice 
of  the  Nation,    It  was  faid,  he  ought  not  to  have 
engaged  in  fuch  a  Project ;  And  it  was  malicioufly 
infmuated,  that  the  Privateer  turned  Pirate,    in 
confidence  of  the  protection  of  thofe,  who  imploy? 
ed  him,  if  he  had  not  fecret  Orders  from  them  for 
what  he  did.     Such  black  cpnftructions  are  men, 
who  are  engaged  in  Parties,  apt   to  make  of  the 
actions  of  thofe,    whom  they  intend  to  difgrace, 
even  againft  their  own  Confciences  :    So  that  an 
Undertaking,  that  was  not  only  innocent  but  me- 
ritorious, was  traduced  as  a  defign  for  Robbery 
and  Piracy.     This  was    urged  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  as  highly  criminal,  for  which  all,  who, 
were  concerned  in  it,  ought  to  be  turned  out  fcf 
their  Imployments ;  and  a  Queftion   was  put  up-. 
pn  it,  but  it  was  rejected  by   a  great  Majority, 
The  next  attempt  was  to  turn  me  out  from  the 
Truft  of  Educating  the  Duke  of  G{ocefter  :  Some 
objected  my  being  a  Scotchman,  others  remem- 
£>er'd  the  Book  that,  was  ordered  to  be  burnt ;  Sq 
|hey  preiTed  an  Addrefs  to  the  King,  for  removing 
me  from  that  pofl ;  but  this  was  likewife  loft  by 
|he-  farng  Majority,    that  h7ad  carried  the  forme? 
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Vote.  The  pay  for  the  fmall  Army,  and  the  ex-  1699. 
pence  of  the  Fleet,  were  fettled :  And  a  Fund  U<W 
was  given  for  it ;  Yet  thofe,  who  had  reduced 
the  Army,  thought  it  heedlefs  to  have  fo  great  a 
Force  at  Sea ;  They  provided  only  for  eight  thou- 
fand  men.  This  was  moved  by  the  Tories,  and 
the  Whigs  readily  gave  way  to  this  reduction,  be- 
caufe  the  Fleet  was  now  in  another  management  $ 
Ruffel  (now  Earl  of  Orfordj  with  his  friends  be- 
ing laid  afide,  and  a  fet  of  Tories  being  brought 
into  their  places. 

The  great  bufinefs  of  this  Seffion  was  the  Re-  1 700. 
port  brought  from  Ireland,  by  four  of  the  [even  v--v-s-» 
Commiflioners,  that  were  lent  by  Parlianient,  to  Debares 
examine  into  the  Confifcations,  and  the  Grants  ^Effetes 
made  of  them.  Three  of  the  {even  refuted,  to  inlreJ^ntL 
fign  it,  becaufe  they  thought  it  falfe,  and  ill 
grounded  in  many  particulars,  of  which  they  fent 
over  an  account  to  both  Houfes  ;  But  no  regard 
was  had  to  that,  nor  was  any  enquiry  made  into 
their  objections  to  the  Report.  Thefe  three  were 
looked  on,  as  men  gained  by  the  Court  \  And  the 
reft  were  magnified,  as  men  that  could  not  be 
wrought  on,  nor  frighted  from  their  duty.  They 
had  proceeded  like  Inquifitors,  and  did  readily 
believe  every  thing,  that  was  offered  to.  them,  that 
tended  to  inflame  the  Report  *,  as  they  fuppreffed 
all,  that  was  laid  before  them,  that  contracted 
their  defign,  of  reprefenting  the  value  of  the 
Grants  as  very  high,  and  of  fhewing  how  unde- 
ferving  thofe  were,  who  had  obtained  them  :  There 
was  fo  much  truth,  in  the  main  of  this,  that  no 
Complaints  againft  their  proceedings  could  be 
hearkned  to  *,  And  indeed,  all  the  methods  that 
were  taken,  to  difgrace  the  Report,  had  the  quite 
contrary  effect :  They  reprefented  the  Conrifcated 
Eftates  to  be  fuch,  that  out  of  the  Sale  of  them, 
■a  Million  and  a  half  might  be  raifed  ;  So  this  fpe- 
eic^is  Proportions  fo?  difcharging  fo  great  a  part 
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1700,  of  the  publick  Debt,  took  with  the  Houfe  \  The 
t/VVJ  hatred,  into  which  the  Favourites  were  fallen, 
among  whom  and  their  Creatures  the  Grants  were 
chiefly  diflributed,  made  the  motion  go  the  quicker. 
All  the  oppofition  that  was  made,  in  the  whole 
progrefs  of  this  matter,  was  looked  on  as  a  court- 
ing the  men  in  favour  •,  nor  was  any  regard  paid 
to  the  referve  of-  a  third  part,  to  be  difpofed  of 
by  the  King,,  which  had  been  in  the  Bill  that  was 
fent  up  eight  years  before  to  the  Lords.  When 
this  was  mentioned,  it  was  anfwered,  that  the 
Grantees  had  enjoyed  thofe  Eflates  fo  many  years, 
that  the  mean  profits  did  arife  to  more  than  a  third 
part  of  their  value  :  Little  regard  alfo  was  fhewn 
to  the  Eurchafes  made  under  thofe  Grants,  and  to 
the  great  improvements,  made  by  the  Furchafers 
or  Tenants,  which  were  faid  to  have  doubled  the 
value  of  thofe  Eilates.  All  that  was  faid,  on  that 
heacj,  made  no  imprefTion,  and  was  fcarce  heard 
with  patience  :  Yet,  that  fome  juflice  might  be 
clone  both  to  Furchafers  and  Creditors,  a  number 
An  A&  of  Truftees  were  named,  in  whom  all  the  confif- 
vefting  cated  Eilates  were  veiled,  and  they  had  a  very 
j£enim  great  and  uncontroulable  Authority  lodged  with 
ru  ees"  them,  of  hearing  and  determining  all  jull  claims, 
relating  to  thofe  Eilates,  and  of  felling  them  to. 
the  bell  Pnrchafers  •,  And  the  money  to  be  raifed 
by  this  Sale,  was  appropriated  to  pay  the  Arrears 
of  the  Army.  When  all  this  was  digeiled  into  a 
Bill,  the  Party  apprehended,  that  many  Petitions 
would  be  offered  to  the  Houfe,  which  the  Court 
■  would  probably  encourage,  on  defign  at  leafl  to' 
retard  their  proceedings  :  So,  to  prevent  this, 
and  that  they  might  not  lofe  too  much  time,  nor 
clog  the  Bill  with  too  many  Claufes  and  Provifo's, 
they  pailed  a  Vote  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature  ; 
That  they  would  receive  no  Petitions,  relating  to 
the  matter  of  this  Bill.  The  Cafe  of  the  Earl  of 
Athlone's  Grant  was  very  fingular  ;  The  Houfe 
of  Commons  had  been  fo  fenfible  of  his  good  fer- 
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y ice,  in  reducing  Ireland,  that  they  had  made  an  j  700, 
Addrefs  to  the  King,  to  give  him  a  recompence,  ^v^vJ 
fui table  to  his":  Services  :  And  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland  was  fo  fenfible  of  their  obligations  to  him, 
that  they,  as  was  formerly  told,  confirmed  his 
Grant,  of  between  two  and  three  thoufand  pounds 
a  year.  He  had  fold  it  to  thofe,  who  thought 
they  purchafed  under  an  unqueflionable  Title,  yet 
all  that  was  now  fet  afide,  no  regard  being  had  to 
it ;  So  that  this  Eilate  was  thrown  into  the  heap. 
Some  Exceptions  were  made,  in  the  Bill,  in  fa- 
vour of  fome  Grants,  and  Provifion  was  made,  for 
rewarding  others,  whom  the  King,  as  they  thought, 
had  not  enough  confidered.  Great  oppofition  was 
made  to  this  by  fome,  who  thought  that  all  Fa- 
vours and  Grants  ought  to  be  given  by  the  King, 
and  not  originally  by  a  Houfe  of  Parliament ;  and 
this  was  managed  with  great  heat,  even  by  fome 
of  thofe,  who  concurred  in  carrying  on  the  Bill : 
Jn  conclufion  it  was,  by  a  new  term  as  well  as  a 
new  invention,  confolidated  with  the  Money  Bill, 
that  was  to  go  for  the  pay  of  the  Fleet  and  Army, 
and  fo  it  came  up  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  ;  which 
by  confequence  they  muft  either  pafs  or  reject. 
The  method,  that  the  Court  took  in  that  Houfe 
to  oppoie  it,  was,  to  offer  fome  Alterations,  that 
were  indeed  very  juft  and  reafonable ;  but  fince 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  would  not  fuffer  the  Lords 
to  alter  Money  Bills,  this  was  in  effect  to  lofe  it. 
The  Court,  upon  fome  previous  Votes,  found  they 
had  a  Majority  among  the  Lords  ;  So,  for  fome 
days,  it  feemed  to  be  defigned  to  lofe  the  Bill, 
and  to  venture  on  a  Prorogation  or  a  Diflblution, 
rather  than  pafs  it.  Upon  the  apprehenfions  of 
this,  the  Commons  were  beginning  to  fly  out  into  ' 
high  Votes,  both  againft  the  Minifters  and  the  Fa- 
vourites ;  The  Lord  Somers  was  attack'd  a  fecond 
time,  but  was  brought  off  by  a  greater  Majority, 
than  had  appeared  for  him,  at  the  beginning  of 
$he  Seffion.     During  the  Debates  about  the  Bill, 
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1700.  he  was  ill  •,  And  the  worft  conftruction  pofiible  was 
u^r^    put  on  that ;  it  was  faid,  he  advifed  all  the  oppo- 
fition  that  was  made  to  it,  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
but  that,    to  keep  himfelf  out  of  it,    he  feigned 
that  he  was  ill :    Tho'  his  great  attendance  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  at 
the  Council  Table,  had  fo  impaired  his  health, 
that  every  year,  about  that  time,  he  ufed  to  be 
brought  very  low,     and  difabled  from  bufinefs. 
The  King  feemed  refolved,  to  venture  on  all  the 
ill  confequences,  that  might  follow  the  lofing  this 
Bill ;  tho'  thofe  would  probably  have  been  fatal. 
As  far  as   we  could  judge,    either   another  Se{- 
fion  of  that  Parliament,    or  a  new  One,  would 
have  bammed  the  Favourites,  and  begun  the  Bill 
anew,  with  the  addition  of  obliging  the  Grantees., 
to  refund  all  the  mean  profits  :  Many  in  the  Houfe 
of  Lords,  that  in  all  other  things  were  very  firm 
to  the  King,  were  for  paffing  this^Bill,  not  with-, 
ftanding  the  King's  earneftnefs  againft  it,    fince 
they  apprehended  the  ill  confequences,  that  were 
like  to  follow,  if  it  was  loft.     I  was  one  of  thefe, 
and  the  King  was  much  difpleafed  with  me  for  it : 
I  faid,  I  would  venture  his  difpleafure,  rather  than 
pleafe  him  in  that,  which  I  feared  would  be  the 
ruin  of  his  Government :   I  confefs,  I  did  not  at 
that  time  apprehend,  what  injuftice  lay  under  many 
of  the  Ciaufes  in  the  Bill,  which  appeared  after- 
wards fo  evidently,  that  the  very  fame  perfons, 
who  drove  on  the  Bill,  were  convinced  of  them, 
and  redreffed  fome  of  them  in  Acts,  that  pafled 
in  fubfequent  Sefiions  :    If  I  had  underftood  that 
matter  aright  and  in  time,  I  had  never  given  my 
Vote  for  fo  unjuft  a  Bill.     I  only  coniidered  it  as 
a  hardfhip  put  on  the  King,  many  of  his  Grants 
being  thus  made  void ;    fome  of  which  had  not 
been  made  on  good  and  reafonable  confiderations, 
fo  that  they  could  hardly  be  excufed,    much  lefs 
iuftified  ;  I  thought  the  thins;  was  a  fort  of  force, 
m  which  it  feemed  reafonable  to  give  way,  at  that 
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time,  fince  we  were  not  furnifhed  with  an  equal 
ftrength,  to  withftand  it :  But  when  I  law  after- 
wards, what  the  confequences  of  this  Act  proved 
to  be,  I  did  firmly  refolve,  never  to  confent  again 
to  any  tack  to  a  Money  Bill,  as  long  as  I  lived. 
The  King  became  fullen  upon  all  this,  and  upon 
the  many  incidents,  that  are  apt  to  fall  in  upon 
Debates  of  this  nature  :  He  either  did  not  appre- 
hend, in  what  fuch  things  might  end,  or  he  was 
not  much  concerned  at  it :  His  refentment,  which 
was  much  provoked,  broke  out  into  fome  inftances, 
which  gave  fuch  handles  to  his  Enemies,  as  they 
wifhed  for  -9  and  they  improved  thofe  advantages, 
which  his  ill  conduct  gave  them,  with  much  fpite 
and  induftry,  fo  as  to  alienate  the  Nation  from  him. 
It  was  once  in  agitation  among  the  Party,  to  make 
an  Addrefs  to  him,  againft  going  beyond  Sea,  but 
even  diat  was  diverted,  with  a  malicious  defign. 
Hitherto  the  Body  of  the  Nation  retained  a  great 
meafure  of  affection  to  him  ;  This  was  beginning 
to  diminifh,  by  his  going  fo  conftantly  beyond  Sea, 
as  foon  as  the  Seflion  of  Parliament  was  ended  •, 
tho'  the  War  was  now  over.  Upon  this,  it  grew 
to  be  publickly  faid,  that  he  loved  no  English- 
man's face,  nor  his  company  :  So  his  Enemies 
reckoned  it  was  fit  for  their  ends,  to  let  that  pre- 
judice go  on,  and  encreafe  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  ;  till  they  might  find  a  proper  occafion,  to 
graft  fome  bad  defigns  upon  it.  The  Seflion  ended 
in  April  ;  Men  of  all  fides,  being  put  into  a  very 
ill  humour  by  the  proceedings  in  it. 

The  Leaders  of  the  Tories  began  to  infinuate  A  change 
to   the  Favourites,,   the  necefiity    of   the   King's » the  Mia 
changing  his  Miniftry,  in  particular  of  removing     r^' 
the  Lord  Somers,  who,  as  he  was  now  confidered 
as  the  Head  of  the  Whigs,  fo  his  wife  Counfels, 
and  his   modeft  way  of  laying  them   before   the 
King,  had  gained  him  a  great  fhare  of  his  efteem 
and  confidence;    and  it  was  reckoned,   thai:  the 
chief  ftrength  of  the  Party  lay  in  his  credit  with 
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1700.  the  King,  and  in  the  prudent  methods  he  took  to 
t/VNJ  govern  the  Party,  and  to  moderate  that  heat  and 
thofe  jealoufies,  with  which  the  King  had  been  fo 
long  difgufled,  in  the  firft  years  of  his  Reign.  Irt 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  he  had  been  particularly 
charged,  for  turning  many  Gentlemen  out  of  the 
Commiflion  of  the  Peace  :  This  was  much  aggra- 
vated, and  raifed  a  very  high  complaint  againft 
him  ;  but  there  was  no  juft  caufe  for  it :  When  the 
defign  of  the  AfTafTmation  and  Invafion,  in  the 
year  1695  and  1696  was  difcovered,  a  voluntary 
Aflbciation  was  entered  into,  by  both  Houfes  of 
Parliament,  and  that  was  fet  round  the  Nation : 
In  fuch  a  time  of  danger,  it  was  thought,  that  thofe, 
who  did  not  enter  voluntarily  into  it,  were  fo  ill 
affected,  or  at  leafl  fo  little  zealous  for  the  Kingj 
that  it  was  not  fit,  they  mould  continue  Juftices  of 
Peace  :  So  an  Order  paflfed  in  Council,  that  all 
thofe,  who  had  fo  refilled,  mould  be  turned  out 
of  the  Commiffion  :  He  had  obeyed  this  Order, 
upon  the  reprefentations  made  to  him,  by  the 
Lords  Lieutenants  and  the  Cufiodes  Rotulorum  of 
the  feveral  Counties,  who  were  not  all  equally  dis- 
creet :  Yet  he  laid  thofe  reprefentations  before  the 
Council,  and  had -a  fpecial  Order,  for  every  perfon, 
that  was  fo  turned  out.  All  this  was  now  magni- 
fied, and  it  was  charged  on  him,  that  he  had  ad- 
vifed  and  procured  thefe  Orders,  yet  this  could  not 
be  made  fo  much  as  a  colour  to  proceed  againft 
him,  a  clamour  and  murmuring  was" all  that  could 
be  raifed  from  it.  But  now  the  Tories  ftudied  tp 
get  it  infufed  into  the  King,  that  all  the  hard  things, 
that  had  been  of  late  put  on  him  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, were  occafioned  by  the  hatred,  that  was  born 
to  his  Minifters  ;  and  that  if  he  would  change 
.  hands,  and  imploy  others,  matters  might  be  foft- 
ned  and  mended  in  another  Parliament :  With  this 
the  Earl  of  Jerfey  ftudiecV  to  poiTefs  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle;  and  the  uneafinefs  the  King  was  in, 
difpofed  him  to  think,  that  if  he  mould  bring  in 
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a  fet  of  Tories,  into  his  bufmefs,  they  would  ferve    1700, 
him  with  the  fame  zeal,  and  with  better  fuccefs,  ^wi 
than  the  Whigs  had  done  ;  and  he  hoped  to  throw 
all  upon  the  Minifters,  that  were  now  to  be  dif- 
miffed. 

The  firft  time  that  the  Lord  Somers  had  re-  The  Lord 
covered  fo  much  health,  as  to  come  to  Court,  the  Some"  M 
King  told  him,  it  feemed  neceffary  for  his  fervice,  0^rt 
that  he  fhould  part  with  the  Seals,  and  he  wifhed, 
that  he  would  make  the  delivering  them  up  his 
own  Act :  He  excufed  himfelf  in  this ;  all  his 
Friends  had  preffed  him,  not  to  offer  them,  fince 
that  feemed  to  fhew  fear  or  guilt  :  So  he  begged 
the  King3s  pardon,  if  in  this  he  followed  their; 
advice  ;  but  he  told  the  King  that,  whenfoever  he 
fkould  fend  a  Warrant  under  his  hand,  command- 
ing him  to  deliver  them  up,  he  would  immediately 
obey  it':  The  Order  was  brought  by  Lord  Jerfey, 
and  upon  it  the  Seals  were  fent  to  the  King.  Thus 
the  Lord  Somers  was  difcharged  from  this  great 
Office,  which  he  had  held  feven  years,  with  a  high 
reputation  for  capacity,  integrity,  and  diligence  : 
He  was  in  all  refpects  the  greateft  Man  I  had  ever 
known  in  that  Poll  -9  His  being  thus  removed,  was 
much  cenfured  by  all,  but  thole  who  had  procured 
it :  Our  Princes  ufed  not  to  difmifs  Minifters,  who 
ferved  them  well,  unlefs  they  were  preffed  to  it  by 
a  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  refufed  to  give  money, 
till  they  were  laid  afide.  But  here  a  Minifter 
(who  was  always  vindicated  by  a  great  Majority 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  when  he  was  charged 
there,  and  who  had  ferved  both  with  fidelity  and 
fuccefs,  and  was  indeed  cenfured  for  nothing  fo 
much,  as  for  his  being  too  compliant  with  the 
King's  humour  and  notions,  or  at  leaft  for  being 
too  foft  or  too  feeble  in  reprefenting  his  errors  to 
him)  was  removed  without  a  fhadow  of  complaint 
againft  him.  This  was  done  with  fo  much  hafte, 
that  thofe,  who  had  prevailed  with  the  King  to  do 
it,  had  not  yet  concerted,  who  mould  fucceed  him : 
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They  thought,  that  all  the  great  Men  of  the  Law 
were  afpiring  to  that  high  Poft,  fo  that  any  one, 
to  whom  it  mould  be  offered,  would  certainly  ac- 
cept of  it :  But  they  foon  found  they  were  mif- 
taken  ;  for  what,  by  reafon  of  the  instability  of 
the  Court,  what  by  reafon  of  the  juft  apprehen- 
fions  men  might  have,  of  fucceeding  fo  great  a 
man,  both  Holt  and  Trevor,  to  whom  the  Seals 
were  offered,  excufed  themfelves.  It  was  Term- 
time,  fo  a  vacancy  in  that  Poll  put  things  in  fome 
confufion.  A  temporary  Commiffion  was  granted, 
to  the  three  Chief  Judges,  to  judge  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  £  and  after  a  few  days,  the  Seals  were 
given  to  Sir  Nathan  Wright,  in  whom  there  was 
nothing  equal  to  the  Poft,  much  lefs  to  him,  who 
had  lately  filled  it  The  King's  inclinations  feem- 
ed  now  turned  to  the  Tories,  and  to  a  new  Par- 
liament :  It  was  for  fome  time  in  the  dark,  who 
had  the  Confidence,  and  gave  directions  to  affairs  : 
We,  who  looked  on,  were  often  difpofed  to  think, 
that  there  was  no  direction  at  all,  but  that  every 
thing  was  left  to  take  its  courfe,  and  that  all  was 
given  up  to  hazard* 
A  Fleet  The  King,  that  he  might  give  fome  content  to 
fenc  to  the  Nation,  itay'd  at  Hampton-Court  till  July, 
the  Sound.  ^ncj  fatn  went  to  Holland  :  But  before  he  went, 

the  Minifter  of  Sweden  preffed  him  to  make  good 
his  engagements  with  that  Crown  ;  Riga  was  now 
befieged  by  the  King  of  Poland  :  The  firfl  attempt, 
of  carrying  the  place  by  furprize,  mifcarried  ;  thofe 
of  Riga  were  either  over-awed  by  the  Swediili 
Garrifon  that  commanded  there,  or  they  appre- 
hended, that  the  change  of  Matters  would  not 
change  their  condition,  unlefs  it  were  for  the 
worfe :  So  they  made  a  greater  ftand,  than  was 
expected  •,  and  in  a  Siege  of  above  eight  months, 
very  little  progrefs  was  made  :  Th^firmnefs  of  that 
place,  made  the  reft  of  Livonia  continue  fixt  to 
the  Swedes :  The  Saxons  made  great  wafte  in  the 
Country,  and  ruined  the  Trade  of  Riga :    Th& 
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King  of  Sweden,  being  obliged  to  imploy  his  main 
Force  elfewhere,  was  not  able  to  fend  them  any 
confiderabie  affiftance :  The  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg lay  quiet,    without    making  any  attempt : 
So  did  the  Princes  of  HelTe  and  Woifembuttle. 
The  two  fcenes  of  Action  were  in  Holftein,  and 
before  Copenhagen.  The  King  of  Denmark  found 
the  taking  tfye  Forts,  that  had  been  raifed  by  the 
Duke  of  Holftein,  an  eafy  work  ;  they  were  foon 
carried  and  demolilhed  :  He  befieged  Toninghen 
next,  which  held  him  longer.     Upon  the  Swedes 
demand  of  the  Auxiliary  Fleets,  that  were  ftipu- 
lated*  both  by  the  King  and   the   States,  Orders 
were  given  for  equipping  them  here,  and  likewile 
in  Holland  :  The  Kins:  was  not  willing  to  commu- 
nicate  this  defign  to  the  two  Houfes,  and  try   if 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  would  take  upon  them- 
felves  the  Expence  of  the  Fleet :   They  were  in  fo 
bad  a  humour,  that  the  King  apprehended,  that 
fome  of  them  might  endeavour  to  put  an  affront 
upon  him,  and  oppofe  the  fending  a  Fleet  into  the 
Sound  :  Tho'  others  advifed  the  venturing  on  this, 
for  no  Nation  can  fubfift  without  Alliances  facredly 
obferved  :  And  this  was  an  ancient  one,  lately  re- 
newed by  the  King  ;  fo  that  an  oppofition  in  fuch 
a  point,  mull  have  turned  to  the  prejudice  of  thofe 
who  fhould  move  it.     Soon  after  the  Seflion,  a 
Fleet  of  thirty  Ships  Englifh  and  Dutch,  was  fent 
to  the  Baltick,  commanded  by  Rook:  The  Danes 
had  a  good  Fleet  at  Sea,  much  fuperior  to  the 
Swedes,  and  almofl  equal  to  the  Fleet  fent  from 
hence :  But  it  was  their  whole  ftrength,  fo  they 
would  not  run  the  hazard  of  lofing  it :  They  kept 
at  Sea   for   fome   time,  having  got  between  the 
Swedes  and  the  Fleet  of  their  Allies,  and  ftudied 
to  hinder  their  conjunction  :  When  they  faw  that 
could  not  be  done,  they  retired,  and  fecured  them- 
felves  within  the  Port  of  Copenhagen,  which  is  a 
very  ftrong  one :  The  Swedes,  with  their  Allies,, 
came  before   that  Town  and  bombarded  it '•  for 
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fome  days,  but  with  little  damage  to  the  Place, 
and  none  to  the  Fleet.  The  Dukes  of  Lunenburgh, 
together  with  the  Forces,  that  the  Swedes  had  at 
Bremen,  paffed  the  Elbe,  and  marched  to  the 
affirmance  of  the  Duke  of  Holftein  :  This  obliged 
the  Danes,  to  raife  the  Siege  of  Toninghen,  and 
the  two  Armies  lay  in  view  of  one  another,  for 
fome  weeks,  without  coming  to  any  Action  : 
Another  defign  of  the  Danes  did  alio  mifcarry. 
A  Body  of  Saxons  broke  into  the  Territories  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunfwick,  in  hopes  to  force  their 
Army  to  come  back,  to  the  defence  of  their  own 
Country  :  But  the  Duke  of  Zell  had  left  things 
in  fo  good  order,  that  the  Saxons  were  beat  back, 
and  all  the  booty  that  they  had  taken,  was  re- 
covered. 
Pence  be-  In  the  mean  time,  the  King  offered  his  Media- 
tveen  tion,  and  a  Treaty  was  fet  on  foot:  The  two 
D-mark  y0ung  Kings  were  fo  much  fharpned  againft  one 
Sweden  another,  that  it  was  not  eafy  to  bring  them  to 
hearken  to  terms  of  Peace.  The  King  of  Denmark 
propofed,  that  the  King  of  Poland  might  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Treaty,  but  the  Swedes  refufed  it  : 
And  the  King  was  not  Guarantee  of  the  Treaties 
■between  Swreden  and  Poland,  fo  he  was 'not  ob- 
liged to  take  care  of  the  King  of  Poland  :  The 
Treaty  went  on  but  flowly  ;  this  made  the  King 
of  Sweden  apprehend,  that  he  fhould  lofe  the  Sea- 
fon,  and  be  forced  to  abandon  Riga,  which  began 
to  be  itraitned  :  So  to  quicken  the  Treaty,  he  re- 
foived  on  a  Defcent  in  Zealand.  This  v/as  executed, 
without  any  oppolition,  the  King  of  Sweden  con*- 
dudting  it  in  perfon,  and  being  the  firffc  that  landed  : 
He  fhewed  fuch  fpirit  and  courage  in  his  whole 
Conducl,  as  raifed  his  Character  very  high  :  It 
ilruck  a  terror  thro5  all  Denmark  :  For  now  the 
Swedes  refolved  to  befiege  Copenhagen.  This  did 
fo  quicken  the  Treaty,  that  by  the  middle  of  Au- 
oaift  it  was  brought  to  a  full  end  :  old  Treaties 
were  renewed,  and  a  liberty  of  fortifying  v/as  re- 
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ferved  for  Holflein,  under  fome  limitations  :  and 
the  King  of  Denmark  paid  the  Duke  of  Holftein 
two  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  rix-dtfilars  for  the 
charge  of  the  War.  The  Peace  being  thus  made, 
the  Swedes  retired  back  to  Schoncn  :  and  the  Fleets 
of  England  and  Holland  returned  home.  The 
King's  Conduct,  in  this  whole  matter,  was  highly 
applauded  ;  he  effectually  protected  the  Swedes, 
and  yet  obliged  them  to  accept  of  reafonable  terms 
of  Peace  :  The  King  of  Denmark  fuifered  moil 
in  honour  and  intereil  :  It  was  a  great  happinefs, 
that  this  War  v/as  fo  foon  at  an  end ;  for  if  it  had 
continued,  all  the  North  muft  have  engaged  in  it, 
and  there  the  chief  iirength  of  the  Proteitant  Re- 
ligion lay  :  fo  that  Intereil  muil  have  differed 
much,  which  fide  foever  had  come  by  the  worfl, 
in  the  progrefs  of  the  War  :  and  it  is  already  fo 
weak,  that  it  needed  not  a  new  diminution. 

The  fecret  of  the  Partition  Treaty  was  now  pub-  Centres 
limed ;  and  the  Project:  was  to  be  offered  jointly,  paft  on 
by  the  Miniflers  of  France,  England,  and  the  the  Par:i- 
States,  to  all  the  Princes  of  Europe,  but  parties  "Gn 
larly  to  thofe,  who  were  mod  concerned  in  it  -,  and 
an  Anfwer  was  to  be  demanded,  by  a  day  limited 
for  it.  The  Emperor  refufed  to  declare  himfelf, 
till  he  knew  the  King  of  Spain's  mind  concerning 
it :  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  Princes  of  Italy, 
were  very  apprehenfive  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
France  i  The  Pope  was  extreme  old,  and  declined 
very  fail.  The  Treaty  was  varioufly  cenfured  : 
Some  thought  it  would  deliver  up  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  and  all  our  Trade  there,  into  the 
hands  of  France  :  Others  thought,  that  the  Trea- 
ties of  Princes  were  (according  to  the  pattern,  that 
the  Court  of  France  had  fet  now  for  almoil  half 
an  age)  only  artifices  to  bring  matters  to  a  prefent 
quiet,  and  that  they  would  be  afterwards  obferved, 
as  Princes  found  their  account  in  them.  The  pre- 
fent good  underilanding,  that  was  between  our 
Court  and  the  Court  of  France,  made,  that  the 
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1 700.  Party  of  our  Mai  contents  at  home,  having  no 
u^-v—~ '  fuppjort  from  thence,  funk  much  in  their  heat,  and 
they  had  flow  no  profpect ;  for  it  feemed,  as  if 
the  Kino;  ot  France  had  let  his  heart  on  the  Par- 
tition  i  reaty,  and  it  wjs  neceflary  for  him,  in 
order  to  the  obtaining  his  ends  in  it,  to  live  in  a 
good  Correfpondence  with  England  and  the  States  : 
All  our  hopes  were,  that  the  King  of  Spain  might 
yet  live  a  lew  years  longer,  till  the  great  Mort- 
gages, that  were  on  the  Revenue,  might  be  cleared, 
and  then  it  would  be  more  eafy  for  us,  to  engage 
in  a  new  War,  and  to  be  the  Arbiters  of  Europe. 
The  But  while  we  were  under  the  apprehenfion  of 

\ly •'..?  n*s  death,  we  were  furprized  by  an  unlocked  for 
of  Glc-  and  fudden  death  of  our  young  Prince  at  home, 
ceilcr.  which  brought  a  great  change  on  the  face  ot 
affairs.  I  had  been  trolled  with  his  education  now 
for  two  years  •,  and  he  had  made  an  amazing  pro- 
grefs.  I  had  read  over  the  Pfalms,  Proverbs,  and 
Gofpels  with  him,  and  had  explained  things,  that 
fell  in  my  way,  very  copioufly  y  and  was  otten  fur- 
prized  with  the  Queftions  that  he  put  me,  and 
the  Reflections  that  he  made.  He  came  to  under- 
Hand  things  relating  to  Religion,  beyond  imagina- 
tion. 1  went  thro'  Geography  fo  often  with  him, 
that  he  knew  all  the  Maps  very  particularly.  I 
explained  to  him  the  forms  of  Government  in  every 
Country,  with  the  lntereits  and  I  rade  of  that 
Country,  and  what  was  both  good  and  bad  in  it: 
I  acquainted  him,  with  all  the  great  Revolutions, 
that  had  been  in  the  world,  and  gave  him  a  co- 
pious account  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Hiflories, 
and  of  Plutarch's  Lives  :  The  lait  thing  I  explain- 
ed to  him  was  the  Gothick  Conftitution,  and  the 
Beneficiary  and  Feudal  Laws  :  I  talked  of  thefe 
things  at  different  times,  near  three  hours  a  day  : 
This  was  both  eafy  and  delighting  to  him.  1  he 
King  ordered  five  of  his  chief  Mfmiters,  to  come 
once  a  quarter,  and  examine  theprogrefs  he  made  : 
'1  hey  feemed  amazed  both  at  hts  knowledge,  and 

the 
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the  good  understanding  that  appeared  in  him  : 
He  had  a  wonderful  memory,  and  a  very  good 
judgment.  He  had  gone  thro*  much  weaknefs,  and 
ibme  years  of  ill  health  :  The  Princefs  was  with 
Child  of  him,  during  all  the  Diforder  we  were  in 
at  the  Revolution,  tho'  (he  did  not  know  it  herielf 
at  the  time,  when  (he  left  the  Court :  This  pro- 
bably had  given  him  fo  weak  a  Constitution,  but 
we  hoped  the  dangerous  time  was  over  :  His  Birth- 
day was  the  24th  of  July,  and  he  was  then  eleven 
years  old  :  He  complained  a  little  the  next  day, 
but  we  imputed  that  to  the  fatigues  of  a  Birth-day : 
So  that  he  was  too  much  neglected.  The  day  alter, 
he  grew  much  worfe,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  Ma- 
lignant Fever.  He  died  the  fourth  day  of  his  ill- 
nefs,  to  the  great  grief  of  all  who  were  concerned 
in  him.  He  was  the  only  remaining  Child  of 
feventeen  that  the  Princefs  had  born,  fome  to  the 
full  time  and  the  reft  before  it.  She  attended  on 
him,  during  his  ficknefs,  with  great  tenderneis, 
but  with  a  grave  compofednefs,  that  amazed  all 
who  faw  it  :  She  bore  his  death  with  a  Refignation 
and  Piety  that  were  indeed  very  Angular.  His 
death  gave  a  great  alarm  to  the  whole  Nation  :  The 
Jacobites  grew  infolent  upon  it,  and  faid,  now  the 
chief  difficulty  was  removed  out  of  the  way  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  SuccefTion.  Soon  after  this,  the 
Houfe  of  Brunfwick  returned  the  Vifit,  that  the 
King  had  made  them  laft  year,  and  the  eyes  of  all 
the  Proteftants  in  the  Nation  turned  towards  the 
Eieflorefs  of  Brunfwick  ;  who  was  Daughter  to 
the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  and  was  the  next  Protec- 
tant Heir,  all  Papirts  being  already  excluded  from 
the  SuccefTion.  Thus,  of  the  four  Lives  that  we 
had  in  view,  as  our  chief  fecurity,  the  two  that 
we  depended  mod  on,  the  Queen  and  the  Duke  of 
Glocefter  v/ere  carried  off*  on  the  fudden,  before 
we  were  aware  of  it,  and  of  the  two  that  remain'd 
(the  King  and  the  Princefs)  as  there  was  no  ifTue, 
aiid  little  hopes  of  any  by  either  of  them,  fo  the 
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1700.   King,  who  at  beft  was  a  man   of  a  feeble  Conftw 
v^Y>w  tution,  was  now  falling  under  an  ill  habit  of  body  : 
His  Legs  were  much  fweJled,  which  fome  thought 
was  the  beginning  of  a  Dropfy,  while  others  thought 
it  was  only  a  foorbutick  Diftemper. 
The  tem-      Thus  God  was  giving  us  great  alarms,  as  well  as 
per  of  the  many  mercies :  He  bears  Ions  with  us,  but  we  are 
become  very  corrupt  in  all  refpects  :  So  that  the 
ftate  of  things  among  us  gives  a  melancholy  pro  - 
fpeft.    The  Nation  was  failing  under  a  general  dif- ' 
content,  and  a  diilike  of  the  King's  perfon   and 
government  ;   And  the  King5  on  his  part,  feemed 
to  grow  weary  of  us  and  of  our  affairs  j  and  partly 
by  the   fret,  from   the  oppofition    he  had  ot  late 
met  with,  partly  irom  his  ill  health,  he  was  fall- 
ing as  it  were  into  a  lethargy  of  mind  :  We  were, 
upon  the  matter,  become  already  more  than  half  a 
Commonwealth  ;  fince  the  Government  was  plainly 
in    the    hands    of  the   Houfe  of  Commons,    who 
mull  fit  once  a  year,  and  as  long  as  they  thought 
fit,  while   the  King  had    only  the  Civil  Lift  for 
Life,  fo  that  the  whole  adminiftration  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  under  their  infpection  :  The  Act  for 
Triennial  Parliaments  kept  up  a  {landing  faction 
in  every  County  and  Town  of  England  :  But  tho' 
we  were  falling  infenfibly  into  a  Democracy,  we 
had  not  learned  the  virtues,  that  are  neceffary  for 
that  fort  of  Government  ,  Luxury,  Vanity,    and 
Ambition  increafed  daily,  and  our  animofities  were 
come  to  a  great  height,  and  gave  us  difmal  appre- 
henfions.     Few  among  us  feemed  to  have  a  right 
notion  of  the  love  of  their  Country,  and  of  a  zeal 
for  the  good  of  the  Publick  :  The  Houfe  of  Com  - 
mons,  how  much  foever  its  power  was  advanced, 
yet  was   much  funk  in   its  credit-,  very  little  of 
gravity,    order,    or  common    decency    appeared 
among   them  :    The    balance   lay   chiefly   in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  who  had  no  natural  ftrength  to 
jrelift  the  Commons :  The  Toleration  of  all  the 
Jefts  among  us,  had  made  us  live  more  quietly 
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together  of  late,  than  could  be  expected,  when  1^00. 
fevere  Laws  were  rigoroufly  executed  againfl  Dif-  -o/~^ 
fenters.  No  tumults  or  dilbrders  -  had  been  heard 
of  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  thefe  eleven  years, 
fince  that  Act  pafTed  :  And  yet  the  much  greater 
part  of  the  Clergy  ftudied  to  blow  up  this  fire  again, 
which  feemed  to  be  now,  as  it  were  covered  over 
with, allies. 

The  DiiTenters  behaved  themfeives  more  quietly,  Divifi  ns 
with  relation  to  the  Church,  they  having  quarrels  ar"ong 
and  diiputes  among  themfeives  :  The  Independents  r  e. 
were  railing  tne  old  Antmomian  lenets,  as  rr  men, 
by  believing  in  Chrift,  were  lb  united  to  him,  that 
his  righteoufnefs  became  theirs,  without  any  other 
condition,  befides    that  of  their  Faith  :    So  that, 
tho'  they  acknowledged  the  obedience  of  his  Laws 
to  be  neceffary,  they   did  not  call  it  a  condition, 
but  only  a  confequence  of  juftification.     In  this,v 
they  were  oppofed  by  mod  of  the  Prefbyterians, 
who  feemed  to  be  fenfible,  that  this  ft  ruck  at  the 
root  of  all  Religion,  as  it  weaken'd  the  obligation 
to  a  holy  life  :  This  year  had  produced  a  new  ex- 
travagance in  that  matter.     One  Afeil,  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  had  publifhed  a  Book,  grounded 
on  their  notions,  on  which  he  had  grafted   a  new 
and  wild  inference  of  his  own,  that  fince  true  Be- 
lievers recovered  in  Chrift  all  that  they  loft  in  Adam, 
•and  our  natural    death    was   the  effect  of  Adam's 
Sin,  he  inferr'd  that  Believers  were  rendered  im- 
mortal by  Chrift,  and    not  liable  to  death  :   And 
that  thoie  who  believed,    with   a  true   and    firm 
Faith,  could  not  die.  This  was  a  itrain  beyond  all 
that  ever  went  before  it,  and  fince  we  fee  that  all 
men   die,    the  natural    confequence  that  refulted 
from  this   was,    that   there  neither   are    nor  ever 
were  any  true  Believers.     The  Prefbyterians  had 
been  alfo  engaged  in  diiputes  with  the  Anabaptifls. 
They  complain'd,  that  they  faw  too  great  a  giddi- 
nefs  in  their  people,  and  feemed  fo  fenfible  of  this, 
;and  fo  defirous  to  be  brought  into  the  Church, 
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^700.  that  a  few  inconfiderable  Conceflions  would  very 
w*»v^->  probably  have  brought  the  bulk  of  them  into  our 
Communion  :  But  the  greater  part  of  the  Clergy 
were  fo  far  from  any  difpofition  this  way,  that 
they  feem  to  be  more  prejudiced  againft  them  than 
ever. 
And  The  Quakers  have  had   a  great  breach  made 

among  the  among  them,  by  one  George  Keith,  a  Scotchman* 
C)uakers.  with  whom  1  had  my  firft  education  at  Aberdeen  : 
He  had  been  thirty  iix  years  among  them  :  He  was 
efteemed  the  moil  learned  man,  that  ever  was  in 
that  fe£t  :  He  was  well  verfed  both  in  the  Oriental 
Tongues,  in  Philoiqphy  and  Mathematicks  :  After 
he  had  been   above  thirty   years   in   high   efteem 
among  them,  he   was  fent  to  Penfilvania  (a  Co- 
lony let  up  by  Pen,  where  they  are  very  numerous) 
to  have  the  chief  direction  of  the  education   of 
their  youth.     In  thofe  parts,  he  faid,  he  firft  dif- 
covered  that,  which  had  been  always  either  denied 
to  him,  or  fo  difguifed  that  he  did  not  fufpedt  it : 
But  being  far  out  of  reach,  and  in  a  place  where 
they  were    Mafters,    they  fpoke   out  their  mind 
plainer  *,  and  it  appeared  to  him,  that  they  were 
Deifts,  and  that  they  turned  the  whole  Doctrine  of 
the  Chriftian  Religion  into  Allegories ;  chiefly  thofe, 
which   relate  to   the  Death  and  Refurreciion  of 
Chrift,  and  the  reconciliation  of  Sinners  to  God, 
by  virtue  of  his  Crofs :  He  being  a  true  Chriftian, 
fee   himfelf  with   great   zeal   againft   this,  .  upon 
which  they  grew  weary  of  him,  and  fent  him  back 
to  England.  At  his  return,  he  fet  himfelf  to  read 
many  of  their  Books,  and  .then  he  difeqvered  th£ 
Myftery,  which  was  formerly  fo  hid  from  him, 
that  he  had  not  obferved  it :  Upon   this,  he  open- 
ed a  new  meeting,  and  by  a  printed  Summons   he 
called  the  whole  Party,  to  come  and  fee  the  Proof, 
that  he  had   to   offer,  to  convince   them  of  thefe 
errors  :  Few  Quakers  came  to  his  Meetings,  but 
great  multitudes  of  other  People  flookt  about  him  : 
He  brought  the  Quakers  Books  wjtji  him,  and  read 
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fuch  paffages  out  of  them,  as  convinced  his  head- 
ers, that  he  had  not  charged  them  falfly  :  He  con- 
tinued thefe  Meetings,  being  ftill  in  outward  ap- 
pearance a  Quaker,  for  fome  years  ;  till  having 
prevailed,  as  tar  as  he  law  any  probability  of  fuc- 
ce(s,  he  laid  afide  their  exterior,  and  was  recon- 
ciled  to  tjie  Church,  and  is  now  in  Holy  Orders 
amoqg  us,  and  likely  to  do  good  fervjce,  in  un- 
deceiving and  reclaiming  fome  of  thofe  milled  En- 
thufiafts. 

The  Clergy  continued  to  be  much  divided  :  All  a  divifion 
moderate  Divines  were  iooked  upon  by  fome  hot  in  the 
men,  with  an  ill  eye,  as  perfons  who   were   cold  Church, 
and  indifferent  in  the  matters  of  the  Church  :  That 
which  flowed  from  a  gentlenefs,  both  of  temper 
and  principle,  was  reprefented,  as  an  inclination  to 
favour  Diifenters*  which  pafTed  among  many,  lor 
a  more  heinous  thing  than  leaning  to  Popery  itfelf. 
Thofe   men,    who  began  now  to  be  called    the 
High  Church  Party,  had  all  along  exprefied  acold- 
nefs,  if  not  an  oppofition  to  the  prefent  Settlement : 
Soon  after  the  Revolution,  fome  great  Preferments 
had  been  given  among  them,;  to  try  if  it  was  pof- 
fible  to  bring  them  to  be  hearty  for  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  it  appearing,  that  they  were  foured 
with  a  leaven,    that   had  gone   too  deep   to  be 
wrought  out,   a   ftop    was   put   to  the   courting 
them  any  more  :  When  they  faw  Preferments  went 
in  another  Channel,  they  fet  up  a  complaint  over 
England  of  the  want  of  Convocations,  that  they 
were  not  allowed  to  fit  nor  act  with  a  free  liberty, 
to  confider  of  the  grievances  of  the  Clergy,  and 
of  the  danger  the  Church  was  in.    This  was  a  new 
pretenfion,  never  thought  of  lince  the  Reforma- 
tion :  j>ome  Books  were  writ  to  juftify  it,  with 
great*  acrimony  of  flile,  and  a  llrain  of  infolence, 
that  was  peculiar  to  one  Atterbury,  who  had  in- 
deed very  good  parts,  great  learning,  and  was  an 
{excellent  Preacher,  and  had  many  extraordinary 
things  in  him  y  but  w^s  both  ambitious  and  viru^ 
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1 700.  lent  out  of  meafure  \  and  had  a  lingular  talent  in 
wv-*^  siferting  Paradoxes  with  a  great  air  of  aflurance, 
Ihewing  no  fhame  when  he  was  detected   in   them, 
tho'  this  was  done  in  many  inftances :  But  he  let 
aH  thefe  pafs,  without  either  confeffing  his  errors, 
or  pretending  to  juftify  himfelf  :  He  went  on  ftiil 
venting  new  fallhoods   in  lb  barefaced  a    manner, 
that  he  feemed  to  have  outdone  the  Jefuits  them- 
felves.     He  thought  the  Government  had  fo  little 
ftrength  or  credit,  that  any  claim  agai-nft  it  would 
be  well  received ;  he  attack'd  the  Supremacy  of 
the  Crown,  with  relation  to  Ecclefiaflical  matters, 
which  had  been  hitherto  maintained  by  all  our  Di- 
vines with  great  zeal  :  But  now  the  hot  men  of  the 
Clergy  did  fo  readily  entertain  his  Notions,  that 
in  them  it  appeared,  that  thofe  who  are  the  moil 
earneft  in  the  defence  of  certain  points,  when  thefe 
feem  to  be  for  them,  can  very  nimbly  change  their 
minds  upon  a  change  of  circumftances. 
Debates        An  eminent  inilance  of  this  had  appeared  in  the 
c  ncern-    Houfe  of  Lords,  in  the  former  SefTion  ;  where  the 
w%the  f  ^ePriyed  Bifhop  of  St.  David's  complained  of  the 
it.  Da-    Archbifhop  of  Canterbury :    Firfr,  For  breach  of 
vid's.        Privilege,  fince  Sentence  was  paft  upon  him,  tho* 
he  had  in  Court  claimed  Privilege  of  Parliament, 
to  which  no  regard  had  been  paid  :  But  as  he  had 
'"waved  his  Privilege  in  the  Houle  of  Lords,  it  was 
carried,  after  a  long  Debate  and  by  no  great  Ma- 
jority, that  in  that  cafe,  he  could  not  refume  his 
*       Privilege.    He  excepted  next  to  the  Archbifhop's 
Jurifdictiori,  and  pretended  that  he  could  not  judge 
a  Bifhop,  but   in  a  Synod  of  the  Bifhops  of  the 
Province,  according  to  the  Rules  of  the  Primitive 
Times  :   In  oppofition   to  this  it  was  fhewn,  that 
from  the  ninth  and  tenth  Century  downward,  both 
Popes  and   Kings  had    concurred    to    bring    th4s 
Power  fingly  into  the  hands  of  the  Metropolitans ; 
That  this  was  the  conftant  practice  in  England  be- 
fore  the  Reformation  5    that  by   the    provifional 
Claufe,  in,  the  Act  paft  in  the  twenty  fifth  of  Henry 
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the  Eighth,  that  empowered  thirty  two  perfons  to    1700. 
draw  a  new  Body  of  Church  Laws,  all    former  v-Of^ 
Laws  or  Cuftoms  were  to  continue  in  force  till  that 
new  Body  was  prepared  :  So  that  the  Power,  the 
Metropolitan  then  was  pollened  of,  flood  confirm- 
ed by  that  Claufe :  It  is  true,  during  the  High 
Com  million,  all  Proceedings  againft  Bifhops  were 
brought  before  that  Court,  which  proceeded  in  a 
Summary  way,  and  againft  whofe  Sentence  no  Ap- 
peal lay  :  But  after  that  Court  was  taken  away,  a 
full  Declaration  was  made,  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  continuing  the  Power  that  was   lodged 
with  the  Metropolitan.  It  was  alfo  urged,  that   if 
the  Bifhop  had  any  exception  to  the  Archbifhop's 
Jurifdiction,  that  ought  to  have  been  pleaded  in 
the  firft  inftance,  and  not  referved  to  the  conclu- 
fion  of  all :  Nor  could  the  Archbifhop  erect  a  new 
Court,  or  proceed  in  the  Trial  of  a  Bifhop  in  any 
other  way,  than  in  that,  which  was  warranted  by 
Law  or  Precedent.     To  all  this  no   anfwer   was 
given,  but  the  bufmefs  was  kept  up,  and  put  off 
by  many  delays.    It  was  faid,  the  thing  was  new, 
and  the  Houfe  was  not  yet  well  apprized  of  it ;  and 
the  lait  time,  in  which  the  Debate  was  taken  up  in 
the  Houfe,  it  ended  in  an  intimation,  that  it  was 
hoped  the  King  would  not  fill  that  See,  till  the 
Houfe  mould  be  better  fatisfied,  in   the  point   of 
the  Archbifhop's  Authority  :  So   the  Bifhoprick 
was  not  difpofed  of  for  fome  years :  And  this  un- 
certainty put  a  great  delay  to  the  Procefs  againft       •" 
the    other   Welch   Bifhop,    accufed   of   the  fame 
Crime. 

In  October  the  Pope  died  •,  and  at  the  fame  time,  f  hedea*i 
all  Europe  was  alarmed  with  the  defperate  ftate  of  cf  the 
the  King  of  Spain's  health.  When  the  news  came  King  of 
to  the  Court  of  France,  that  he  was  in  the  laft  sPain* 
Agony,  the  Earl  of  Manchefter,  who  was  then 
our  AmbafTador  at  that  Court,  told  me,  that  Mr. 
Torcy,  the  French  Secretary  of  State,  was  fent  to 
him  by  the  King  of  France,  defiring  him  to  let 
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the  King  his  Mailer  know  the  News,  and  to  fignify 
to  him,  that  the  French  King  hoped,  that  he  would 
put  things  in  a  readinefs,  to  execute  the  Treaty, 
m  cafe  any  oppofition  fhould  be  made  to  it:  And 
in  his  whole  difcourfe,  he  exprefied  a  fixed  Re- 
folution  in  the  French  Councils  to  adhere  to  it  : 
A  few  days  after  that,  the  news  came  of  his  Death 
and  of  his  Will,  declaring  the  Duke  of  Anjou  the 
Univerfal  Heir  of  the  whole  Spanifh  Monarchy : 
It  is  not  yet  certainly  known,  by  what  means  this 
was  brought  about,  nor  how  the  King  of  Spain 
was  drawn  to  confent  to  it,  or  whether  it  was  a 
meer  forgery,  made  by  Cardinal  Portocarrero  and 
fome  of  the  Grandees,  who  partly  by  practice  and 
corruption,  and  partly  for  fafety  and  that  their 
Monarchy  might  be  kept  entire  (they  imagining 
that  the  Power  of  France  was  far  fuperior  to  all 
that  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  would  be  able  to  engage 
in  its  interefts)  had  been  prevailed  on  to  prepare 
and  publifh  this  Will  ;  and,  to  make  it  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Spaniards,  among  other  Forfeitures 
of  the  Crown,  not  only  the  SuccefTor's  departing 
from  what  they  call  the  Catholick  Faith,  but  even 
his  not  maintaining  the  immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Virgin,  was  One. 
Clement  j±s  {00n  as  tne  news  came  to  Rome,  it  quickned 
1  e  / e"  the  Intrigues  of  the  Conclave,  fo  they  fet  up 
chofen  Albano,  a  man  of  fifty  two  years  of  Age,  who 
Pope.  beyond  all  mens  expectation  was  chofen  Pope,  and 
took  the  name  of  Clement  the  Eleventh  :  He  had 
little  practice  in  affairs,  but  was  very  learned  ;  and 
in  fo  critical  a  time,  it  feems,  a  Pope  of  Courage 
and  Spirit,  not  funk  with  age  into  covetoufnefs  or 
peevifhnefs,  was  thought  the  fitter!  Perfon  for  that 
See.  France  had  fent  noexciufion  to  bar  him,  not 
imagining  that  he  could  be  thought  on  :  At  firfb 
they  did  not  feem  pieafed  with  the  choice,  but  it 
was  too  late  to  oppofe  it :  So  they  refolved  to  gain 
him  to  their  interefts,  in  which  they  have  fucceed- 
ed  beyond  what  they  then  hoped  for.     When  the 
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Court  of  France  had  notice  fent  them  of  the  late  1 700. 
King  of  Spain's  Will,  real  or  pretended,  they  (/VM 
feemed  to  be  at  a  ft  and  for  fome  days  •,  And  the 
Letters  wrote  from  the  Secretary's  Office,  gave  it 
out  for  certain,  that  the  King  would  flick  to  the 
Partition  Treaty  :  Madam  de  Maintenon  had  an 
unfpeakable  fondnefs  for  the  Duke  of  Anjou  :  So 
me  prevailed  with  the  Dauphin  to  accept  of  the 
Will,  and  fet  afide  the  Treaty :  She  alfo  engaged 
Pontchartrain  to  fecond  this. 

They  being  thus  prepared  ;  when  the  news  of  Tfh^  K.Jt1,g 
the  King  of  Spain's  Death  came  to  Fontainbleau,  will  is° 
where  the  Court  was  at  that  time,  Mr.  Spanheim,  accepted, 
who  was  then  there  as  AmbaiTador  of  Pruflia,  told 
me,  that  a  Cabinet  Council  was  called,  within  two 
hours  after  the  news  came  :  It  met  in  Madarri 
de  Maintenon's  Lodgings,  and  fate  about  four 
hours :  Pontchartrain  was  for  accepting  the  Will, 
and  the  reft  of  the  Miniflry  were  for  adhering  to 
the  Treaty.  But  the  Dauphin  joined,  for  accepting 
the  Will,  with  an  air  of  pofitivenefs,  that  he  ha4 
never  afTumed  before  :  So  it  was  believed  to  be 
done  by  concert  with  the  King,  who  was  referved 
and  feemed  more  inclined  to  the  Treaty  :  In  cbn- 
clufion,  Madam  Maintenon  faid,  what  had  the 
t)uke  of  Anjou  done,  to  provoke  the  King,  to 
barr  him  of  his  Right  to  that  SuccefTion  ?  And 
upon  this,  all  fuhmitted  to  the  Dauphin's  opinion, 
and  the  King  feemed  overcome  with  their  reafons. 

This  was  on  Monday  •,  but  tho'  the  matter  was  TheDufcc 
refolved  oa,  yet  it  was  not  publifhed  till  Thurfday  :  fecf^ 
For  then,  at  the  King's  Levee,  he  declared,  that  King  of 
he  accepted  of  the  Will,  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou  Spain, 
was  now  treated  as  King  of  Spain.     Notice  of  this 
being  fent  to  Spain,  an  AmbafTador  came  in  form, 
to  fignify  the  Will,  and  to  defire  that  their  King 
might  go  and  live  among  them.    Upon  which  he 
was  fent  thither,  accompanied  by  his  two  Brothers, 
who  went  with   him  to  the  Frontiers   of  Spain. 
When  the  Court  of  France  publifhed  this  Refo- 

lution, 
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1700.    lution,  and  fent  it  to  all  the  Courts   of  Europe, 
V-*KVK-/  they  added  a  mod  infamous  excufe,  for  this  noto* 
rious  breach  of  Faith  :  -They  faid,  the  King  of 
France  coniidered  chiefly  what  was  the  main  de- 
fio-n  of  the  Treaty,  which  was  to  maintain   the 
Peace  of  Europe  ;    and  therefore  to  purfue  this, 
he   departed  from  the  words  of  the  Treaty,  but 
he  adhered  to  the  Spirit  and  the  chief  intent  of  it. 
This  feemed  to   be  an  equivocation  of  fo  grofs  a 
nature,  that  it  looked  like  the  invention  of  a  Jefuit 
ConfeiTor,    adding  impudence  to  Perjury.     The 
Kino-  and  the  States  were  (truck  with  this  :    The 
Kino  was  full   of  indignation,  to  find  himfelf  fo 
much  abufed  :    So  he  came  over  to  England,  to 
fee  what  was  to  be  done  upon  fo  great  an  emer- 
gency.    The  Spaniards,  feeing  themfelves  threa- 
ten'd  with  a  War  from  the  Emperor,   and  appre- 
hendino*  that  the  Empire,  together  with  England 
and  the  United  Provinces,   might  be  engaged  to 
join  in  the  War,  and  being  unable  to  defend  them- 
felves,   delivered  all  into  the  hands   of  France  : 
And  upon  that,  both  the  Spanifh  Netherlands  and 
the  Dutchy  of  Milan  received  French  Garrifons  : 
The  French  Fleet  came  to  Cadiz  :    A  Squadron 
was  alio  fent  to  the  Weit  Indies  :    So  that  the 
whole  Spanifh  Empire  fell  now,  without  a  ftroke 
of  the  Sword,    into  the  French  Power.     Ail  this 
was  the  more  formidable,  becaufe  the  Duke   of 
Burgundy  had   then    no   Children,    and  by   this 
means,  the  King  of  Spain  was  in  time  likely  to 
fuccecd  to  the  Crown  of  France  :    And  thus  the 
Y^orld  faw  the  appearance  of  a   new   Univerfaf 
Monarchy,  like  to  arife  out  of  this  conjunction. 
A  new  It  might  have  been  expected  that,  when  iuch  a 

Parlia-  new  unlooked  for  Scene  was  opened,  the  King 
rr.ent  fam-  fcQU\&  nave  i0ft  no  time  in  bringing  his  Parlia- 
m  ment  together,  as  foon  as   poffible  :    It  was  pro- 

rogued to  the  20th  of  November,  and  the  King 
had  fent  Orders  from  Hollancj,  to  fignify  his  Re-. 
foluion  for  their  Meeting  on  that  day  :    But  the 

Minifters, 
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Minifters,  whom  he  was  then  bringing  into  his 
buiinefs,  had  other  views  :  They  thought  they 
were  not  fure  of  a  Majority  in  Parliament  for 
their  purpofes,  fo  they  prevailed  with  the  King  to 
diffblve  the  Parliament,  and  after  a  fet  of  Sheriffs 
were  pricked,  fit  for  the  turn,  a  new  Parliament 
was  fummoned,  to  meet  on  the  fixth  day  of  Fe- 
bruary, but  it  was  not  opened  till  the  tenth. 

And  now  I  am  come  to  the  end  of  this  Cen- 
tury, in  which  there  was  a  black  appearance  of  a 
new  and  difmal  fcene  ;  France  was  now  in  poffef- 
fion  of  a  great  Empire,  for  a  fmall  part  of  which 
they  had  been  in  Wars  (broke  off  indeed  in  fome. 
intervals)  for  above  two  hundred  years ;  while 
we  in  England,  who  were  to  protect  and  defend 
the  reft,  were,  by  wretched  factions  and  violent 
animofities,  running  into  a  feeble  and  disjointed 
ftate  :  The  King's  cold  and  referved  manner,  up- 
on fo  high  a  provocation,  made  fome  conclude, 
that  he  was  in  fecret  engagements  with  France  -f 
that  he  was  refolved  to  own  the  new  King  of 
Spain,  and  not  to  engage  in  a  new  War  :  This 
feemed  fo  different  from  his  own  inclinations,  and 
from  all  the  former  parts  of  his  Life,  that  it 
made  many  conclude,  that  he  found  himfelf  in 
an  ill  (late  of  health,  the  fweiling  of  his  Legs 
being  much  encreafed,  and  that  this  might  have 
fuch  effects  on  his  mind,  as  to  make  him  fefs 
warm  and  active,  lefs  difpofed  to  involve  him- 
felf in  new  troubles  ;  and  that  he  might  think  k 
too  inconfiderate  a  thing  to  enter  on  a  new  War, 
that  was  not  like  to  end  foon,  when  he  felt  him- 
felf in  a  declining  ftate  of  health  :  But  the  true 
fecret  of  this  unaccountable  behaviour  in  the 
King,   was  foon  difcovered. 

The  Earl  of  Rochefter  was  now  fet  at  the  head  A  new 
of  his  buiinefs,  and  was  to  bring  the  Tories  intQ^lm'^rJ(- 
his  Service  :    They  had  continued,    from  his  firfr 
acceffion  to  the  Throne,  in  a  conftant  oppofition 
to  his  Literefts  :■  Many  of  them  were  believed  to 

be 
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1700.  be  Jacobites  in  their  hearts,  and  they  were  gene- 
rally much  againft  the  Toleration*  and  violent 
enemies  to  the  Diffenters :  They  had  been  back- 
ward in  every  thing,  that  was  neceflary  for  carry- 
ing on  the  former  War  ;  they  had  oppofed  Taxes 
as  much  as  they  could,  and  were  againft  all  fuch 
as  were  eafily  levied  and  lefs  fenfibly  felt  by  the 
people  ;  and  were  always  for  thofe,  that  were  mofl 
grievous  to  the  Nation,  hoping  that  by  thofe  heavy 
burdens,  the  people  would  grow  weary  of  the  War 
and  of  the  Government :  On  the  contrary  the 
Whigs,  by  fupporting  both,  were  become  lefs  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Nation  :  In  Elections  their  Inte- 
reft  was  much  funk  ;  every  new  Parliament  was  a 
new  difcovery,  that  they  were  become  lefs  popu- 
lar, and  the  others,  who  were  always  oppofing 
and  complaining,  were  now  cried  up  as  the  Patri- 
ots. In  the  three  laft  Seffions,  the  Whigs  had 
mewed  fuch  a  readinefs  to  give  the  King  more 
force,  together  with  a  management  to  preferve  the 
Grants  of  Ireland,  that  they  were  publickly  char- 
ged as  Betrayers  of  their  Country,  and  as  men 
that  were  for  trufting  the  King  with  an  Army  ;  in 
a  word,  they  were  aecufed  of  too  ready  a  compli- 
ance with  the  humours  and  interefts  of  Courts  and 
Favourites*  fo  they  were  generally  cenfured  and 
decried  :  And  now  fince  they  had  not  fucceeded 
to  the  King's  mind,  fome  about  him  pofTefTed  him 
with  this,  that  either  they  would  not,  or  could 
not  ferve  him.  In  fome  of  them  indeed,  their 
Principles  lay  againft  thofe  things,  whereas  the 
Tories  Principles  did  naturally  lead  them  to  make 
the  Crown  great  and  powerful :  It  was  alfo  faid, 
that  the  great  oppofition  made  to  every  thing  the 
King  defired,  and  the  difficulties  that  had  been 
of  late  put  upon  him,  flowed  chiefly  from  the  ha- 
tred born  to  thofe  who  were  imployed  by  him, 
$nd  who  had  brought  in  their  friends  and  crea- 
tures into  the  beft  Pofts  :  And  they  were  now  ftu- 
dying   to  recover    their    loft  popularity, :  which 

would 
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volild  make  them  cold,  if  not  backward  in  corn-    1706, 
plying  wjth  what  the  King   might  defire  for  the  vv^ 
future :  The  Whigs  did  alio  begin  to  complain  of 
the  King's   Conduct,    of  his   minding  Affairs  fo 
little,  of  his  being  fo  much  out  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  of  his  ill  choice  of  Favourites  -,  and  they  im- 
puted the  late  mifcarriages  to  errors  in  Conduct; 
which  they  could  neither  prevent  nor  redrefs  :  The 
Favourites,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  to  con- 
tinue in  favour,  and  to  be  (till  fafe  and  fecure  in 
their  credit,  concurred  to  prefs  the  King  to  take 
other  meafures,  and  to  turn  to  another  fet  of  men, 
who  would  be  no  longer  his  enemies,  if  they  liad 
fome  of  the  bed  Places  fhared  among  therri- :  And 
tho'  this  method  had  been  almoft  fatal,  when  the 
King  had  followed  it,  foon  after  his  firft  Acceflion 
to  the  Crown,  yet  there  feemed  to  be  lefs  danger 
in  trying  it  now,  than  was  formerly.     We  were 
in  full  Peace  : .  And  it  was  commonly  faid,  that." 
nobody  thought  any  more  of  King  James,  and 
therefore  it  was  fit*  for  the  King's  Service,  to  en- 
courage all  his  people  to  come  into  his  interefts* 
by  letting  them  fee  how  foon  he  could  forget  all 
that  was  pad.     Thefe  con  fide  rations  had  fo  far 
prevailed  with  him,    that  before  he  went  out  of 
England,    he   had  engaged    himfelf   fecretly   to 
them  :  It  is  true,  the  Death,  firft  of  the  Duke  of 
Glocefter,  and  now.  of  the  King  of  Spain,   had 
very  much  changed  the  face  of  affairs,  Both  at 
home  and  abroad  ;    yet  the  King  would  not  break 
off  from  his  engagements. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  the  Earl  of 
Jtochefter  was  declared  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  he  had  the  chief  direction  of  affairs. 
And,  that  the  moil  eminent  man  of  the  Whigs 
might  not  oppofe  them  in  the  new  Parliament* 
they  got  Mn  Mountague  to  be  made  a  Baron,  who 
cook  the  Title  of  Halifax,  which  was  funk  by  the 
death  of  that  Mar'quifs,  without  iffue  Male.  The 
man,    on  whofe  management  of  the    Houfe   of 

Vol.  IIL  '  A  a  Commons, 
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1 700.  Commons,  this  new  Set  depended,  was  Mr.  Har- 
ley,  the  Heir  of  a  Family,  which  had  been  hither- 
to the  moil  eminent  of  the  Prefbyterian  Party ; 
his  Education  was  in  that  way  :  But  he*  not  be- 
ing confidered  at  the  Revolution,  as  he  thought 
he  deferved,  had  fet  himfelf  to  oppofe  the  Court 
in  every  thing,  and  to  find  fault  with  the  whole 
Adminiftration.  He  had  the  chief  hand*  both  in 
the  reduction  of  the  Army,  and  in  the  mattes 
of  the  Irifh  Grants  :  The  High  Party  trufled  him4 
the'  he  Hill  kept  up  an  intereft  among  the  Prefby- 
terians  ;  and  he  had  fo  particular  a  dexterky,  that 
he  made  both  the  High  Church  Party  and  the 
DifTenters  depend  upon  him  ;  fo  it  was  agreed  that 
he  fhould  be  Speaker.  All  this  while,  the  new 
Miniflers  talked  of  nothing  but  Negotiations^ 
and  gave  it  out,  that  the  King  of  France  was 
ready  to  give  all  the  fecurity  that  could  be  de- 
fired,  for  maintaining  the  Peace  of  Europe.  At 
this  time,  the  Emperor  fent  over  to  England  a 
Minifler,  to  fet  forth  his  Title  to  the  Spanifh 
Monarchy,  fettled  on  his  Houfe  by  antient  En- 
tails, often  repeated,  and  now  devolving  on  him 
by  an  undoubted  Right,  fince  by  the  Renuncia- 
tion made  by  the  late  Queen  of  France,  (as  was 
ftipulated  by  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
then  made  by  her  in  due  form)  this  could  not 
be  called  in'queftion.  Our  new  Miniflers  were 
fcarce  civil  to  the  Emperor's  Envoy  -,  and  would 
not  enter  into   any  Confutations  with  him  :    But 

.  the  Dutch,  who  were  about  the  King,  and  all  the 
Foreign  Miniflers  fpoke  in  another  Stile ;  they 
faid,  that  nothing  but  a  General  Union  of  all  the 
Powers  in  Europe,  could  hinder  the  conjunction 
of  the  two  Monarchies :  So,  by  what  thofe,.  who 
talked  often  with  the  King,,  gave  out,  it  came  to 
be  foon  known,  that  the  King  faw  the  neceflity  of 

,  a  new  War,  but  that  he  kept  himfelf  in  a  great 
r'eferve,  that  he  might  manage  his  new  Miniflers 

and 
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*&ild  their  Party,  and  fee  if  he  could  engage  thdm    i  ^Go- 
to concur  with  him.  t  —  ¥-^j 

But  before  I  conclude  the  relation  of  this  year,  The  Ki 
at  which  the  Century  ends,  I  muft  clofe  it  with  of  Swe- 
an  account  of  the  King  of  Sweden's  glorious  Cam-  den's  gld* 
paign  :  He  made  all  the  hafte  he  could  to  relieve  ™ous 
Livonia,  where  not  only  Riga  was  for  fome  months    *™~ 
befieged  by  the  King  of  Poland,  but  Narva  was 
aiib  attacked  by  the  Czar,  who. hoped  by  taking 
it,  to  get  an  entrance  into  the  Baltick  :    The  Czar 
came  in  Perfon  againft  it,  with  an  Army  of  one 
hundred  thoufand  men  :    Narya  was  not  provided 

:  for  a  Siege  :  It  had  a  fmall  Garrifon*  and  had  very 
poor  Magazines,  yet  the  Mufeovi.tes  attacked  it 
fo  feebly*  that  it  held  out  beyond  all  expectation^  - 
till  the  end  of  the  year.  Upon  the  King  of  Swe- 
den's landing  at  Revel,  the  Saxons  drew  off  from 
Riga*  after  a  long  Siege  at  a  vail  charge-:  This 
being  done,  and  Riga  both  opened  and  fupplied, 
that  King  marched  next  to  Narva.  The -Czar.,  . 
upon  his  March  towards  him,  left  his  Army  in 
fuch  a  manner j  as  made  ail  people  conclude*  he 
had  no  mind  to  hazard  his  Perfon  :    The  King 

i  marched  thro5  ways,  that  were  thought  fo  imprac- 
ticable* that  little  care  had  been  taken  to  feeure 
them  :  So  he  furprifed  the  Mufcovites*  and  broke 
into  their  Camp*  before  they  apprehended  he  was 

■  near  them  *,  he  totally  routed  their  Army,  took 
many  Pfifoners,  with  all  their  Artillery  and  Bag- 
gage, and  fo  made  a  glorious  entry  into  Narva. 

t  This  is  the  nobleft  Campaign  that  we  find  in  any 
Hiftory  -,    in  which  a  King  about  eighteen  years 

.  of  age,  led  an  Army  himfelf  againft  three  Kings^ 
who  had  confederated  againft  him,  and  was  fuc- 
cefsful  in  every  one  of  his  Attempts,  giving  great 
marks,  both  of  perfonal  courage  and  good  con- 
duct in  them  all ;  and  which  is  more  extraordi- 
nary, an  "eminent  meafure  both  of  Virtue  and 
Piety  appeared  in  his  whole  behaviour.  In  him* 
Che  World  hoped  to  fee  another  Guftavus .Adol- 

A  a  a  phu^ 
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^oo.  phus,  who  ednquered,  or  rather  pofTeiTed  himfetf 
of  Livonia^  in  the  fame  year  of  his  age,  in  which 
this  King  did  now  fo  glor'loufly  recover  it,  when 
almoft  loft  by  the  Invafion  of  two  powerful  Neigh- 
bours. There  were  great  diforders  at  this  time  in 
Lithuania,  occafioned  by  the  Factions  there, 
which  were  fet  on  and  fomented  by  the  King,  who 
feemed  to  afpire  to  be  the  Hereditary  King  of  Po- 
land. But  as  thefe  things  are  at  a  great  diftance 
from  us,  fo  fince  we  have  no  publick  Minifler  in 
thofe  parts,  I  cannot  give  an  account  of  them, 
nor  form  a  true  judgment  thereupon.  The  Eigh- 
teenth Century  began  with  a  great  Scene,  that 
opened  with  it. 

170L       The  new  King  of  Spain  wrote  to  all  the  Courts 

*^V^  of  Europe,  giving  notice  of  his  Aceeffion  to  that 

Great  ap»  Crown,    only  he  forgot  England  :    And  it  was 

ons  of  the  publickly  given   out,    that  he  had  promifed  the 

danger      pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  that  in  due  time  he 

Europe      would  take  care  of  his  interefts  :  The  King  and 

was  now    tjie  gtates  were  much  alarmed,  when  they  beheld 

the  French  pofTefTed  of  the  Spanilh  Netherlands  : 

A  great  part  of  the  Dutch  Army  lay  fcattered  up 

and  down  in  thofe  Garrifons,  more  particularly  in 

Luxemburg,  Namur  and  Mons,  and  thefe  were 

now  made  Prifoners  of  War  :    Neither  Officers 

nor  Soldiers  could  own  the  King  of  Spain,    for 

their    Mailers    had    not    yet    done  it  :    At    this 

time,  the  French  prefTed  the  States  very  hard  to 

declare  themielves  :    A  great  Party  in  the  States 

were  for  owning  him,  at  leaft  in  form,  till  they 

could  get  their  Troops  again  into  their  own  hands, 

according  to  Capitulation  :    Nor  were  they  then, 

in  a  condition  torefift  the  impreflion,  that  might 

have  been  made  upon  them,  from  the  Garrifons 

in  the  Spanilh  Guelder,  who  could  have  attack'd 

them  before  they  were  able  to  make  head  :    So 

the  States  confented  to  own  the  King  of  Spain. 

That>  being  done,  their  Battalions  were  fent  back, 

but 
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but  they  were  ill  ufed,  contrary  to  Capitulation,    1701.. 
and    the  Soldiers    were   tempted    to  defert  their  ^/W 
Service,  yet  very  few  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
do  it. 

As  foon  as  our  Parliament  was  opened,  it  ap-  A  Party 
peared  that  the  French  had  a  great  Party  in  it :  f°r France 
It  is  certain,  great  Sums  came  over  this  Winter  pari;~, 
from  France,  the  Packet-boat  came  feldom  with-  ment, 
out   10000  Louis  d'Ors,    it  brought  often  more  : 
The  Nation  was  filled   with  them,     and   in   fix 
months  time,  a  Million  of  Guineas  were  coined 
out  of  them  :    The  Merchants  indeed  faid,  that 
the  ballance  of  Trade  was  then  fo  much  turned  to 
our  fide,    that,  whereas  we  were  wont  to  cany 
Gver  a  Million  of  our  Money  in  Specie,  we  then 
fent  no  money  to  France  ;   and  had  at  leafb  half 
that  Sum  fent  over  to  ballance  the  Trade  •,  yet 
this  did  not  account  for  that  vail  flood  of  French 
Gold,  that  was  vifible  amongft  us :    And,  upon 
the  French  Amba(Tador?s  going  away,  a  very  fen- 
fible  alteration  was  found  in  the  Bills  of  Exchange : 
So  it  was  concluded,   that  great  remittances  were 
made  to  him,    and  that    thefe  were  diftributed 
among  thofe,   who  refolved  to  merit  a  fhare  in 
that  Wealth,  which  came  over  now  fo  copioufly, 
beyond  the  example  of  former  times.    The  King, 
in  his  Speech  to  the  Parliament,  in  the  molt  ef- 
fectual manner  poflible,  recommended  the  fettling 
the   Succeffion  of  the  Crown,    in  the  Protectant 
Line  ;  and  with  relation  to  Foreign  affairs,  he  laid 
them  before  the  Two  Houfes,  that  they  might  of- 
fer him  fuch  Advices,  as  the  State  of  the  Nation 
and  her  Alliances  required  ;   but  he  did  not  fo 
much  as  intimate  to  them  his  own  thoughts  con- 
cerning them.     A  defign  was  laid,  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  to  open  the  SefTion  with  an  Addrefs 
to  the  King,  that  he  would  own  the  King  of  Spain  : 
The  matter  was  fo  far  concerted,  that  they  had 
agreed  on  the  words  of  the  Vote,  and  fecmed  not 
to    doubt    of  the  concurrence   of   the   Hpufe  ; 

A  a  3  but 
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1 70 1.  but  Mr.  Monkton  oppofe.d  it  with  great  heat,  and  C 
%/*)/*Sj  among  other  things  laid,  if  that  Vote  was  carried, 
he  mould  expect  that  the  next  Vote  to  be  put, 
would  be  for  owning    the    pretended  Prince  of 
Wales :  Upon  this  occafion  it  appeared,  how  much 
popular  Afiemblies  are  apt  to  be  turned,  by  a  thing 
Boldly  faid,  tho'   the  confequence  is  ever  fo  re- 
mote ;  fince  the  connection  of  thefe  two  points 
Jay  at  fome  diftance,  yet  the  ifTue  of  the  Debate 
was  quite  contrary  to  that  which  was  defigned  :  It 
ended  in  an  Addrefs  to  the  King,  to  enter  into 
new  Alliances  with  the  States,  for  our  mutual  De- 
fence, and  for  preferving  the  Liberty  and  Peace  of 
Europe  :  Thefe  lafl  words  were  not  carried,  with- 
out much  difficulty  :    They  were  confidered,  as 
they  were  indeed,  an  infinuation  towards  a  War. 
Partiality       Upon  the  view  of  the  Houfe,  it  appeared  very 
?n  judging  evidently,  that  the  Tories  were  a  great  Majority  5 
piaSions.j  yet  they^    tp  make  the  matter  fure,  refolved  to 
clear  the  Hqufe  of  a  great  many,   that  were  en- 
gaged in  another  intereft  :    Reports  were  brought 
to  them  of  Elections,   that  had  been  fcandalouily 
purchafed,   by  fome  who  were  concerned  in  the 
hew   Eaft- India  Company.    Inftead  of  Drinking 
and  Entertainments,  by  which  Elections  were  for- 
merly managed,  now  a  mofl  fcandalous  practice 
was  brought  in  of  buying  Votes,  with  fo  little  de- 
cency, that  the  Electors   engaged  ;themfelves  by 
Subfcription,  to  chufe  a  blank  perfon,  before  they 
were  trufted  with  the  name  of  their  Candidate. 
The  old  Eaft-India  Company  had  driven  a  courfe 
of  Corruption  within  doors  with  fo  little  fharrfe, 
that  the  new.  Company  intended  to  follow '  their 
example,-  but.  with  this  difference,  .that,  .whereas 
the   former    had  bought  .the  .perfons  who  were 
elected,  they,  refolved  to.  buy  Ejections.     Sip  Ed* 
ward  Seimouf,  who  had  deafc^in.this  Corruption 
his  whole  life-time,   and  whom i  the  old  Company 
was -faid  .to  have  bought  before,  at  a  very  high 
p  sire,  *  brought  beioretheiijcuile  of  Commons  thff 
3   I  .:  A  difcovery 
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difcovery  of  fome  of  the.. practices  of  the  New  17,01. 
Company:  The  examining  into,  thefe  took  up \S^\TSJ 
many  days.  In  conclufion,  the.  matter  was  fo 
well  proved,  thafc  feveral  Elections  were  declared 
void ;  and  fome  of  the  perfons  fo  chofen,  were 
for  fome  time  kept  in  prifon  ;  after  that  they  were 
expelled  the  Houfe.  In  thefe  proceedings,  great 
partiality  appeared  ;  for  when  in  fome  cafes,  Cor- 
ruption was  proved  clearly,  againft  fome  of  the 
Tory  Party,  and  but  doubtfully  againft  fome  of 
the  contrary  fide,  that,  which  was  voted  Corrup- 
tion in  the  latter,  was  called  the  giving  Alms  in 
thofe  of  the  former  fort.  Thus  for  fome.  weeks, 
the  Houfe  feemed  to  have  forgot  all  the  Concerns 
of  Europe,  and  was  wholly  imployed  in  the  wea- 
kening of  one  fide,  and  in  fortifying  the  other  : 
To  make  fome  mew  of  zeal  for  the  Publick  fafety, 
they  voted  thirty  thoufand  Men  for  the  Fleet ; 
But  they  would  allow  no  Marines,  tho'  they  were 
told,  that  a  Fleet  without  thefe  was  only  a  good 
fecurity  for  our  own  Defence,~but  could  have  no  in- 
fluence on  the  Affairs  of  Europe,  either  to  frighten 
or  to  encourage  thofe  abroad  :  Such  a  Fleet  as  it 
could  not  offend,  fo  it  was  much  too  ftrong,  if  it 
was  intended  only  for  a  defence,  and  it  looked  like 
$.  needlefs  wafting  the  Treafure  of  the  Nation,  to 
imploy  fo  much  of  it  to  fo  little  purpofe,  and  only 
to  make  a  fhew. 

While  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  going  on,  The  Par- 
minding  only  Party  matters,  a  defign  was  laid  in  tition 
the  Houfe  of  Lords,  to  attack  the  Partition  Trea-  ^raeatL 
ty,   and  fome  of  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  it.  m  th^ 
They  begun  with  an  Addrefs  to  the  King,  that  Boufe 
he  would  order  all  the  Treaties  made,  fince  the  Lords. 
Peace  of  Ryfwick,  to  be  laid  before  them.     This 
was  complied  with  fo  flowly,  that  they  were  not 
brought  to  the  Houfe  till  the  26th  of  February, 
and  no  notice  was  taken  of  them,  till  the  10th  of 
.  March.     It  foon  appeared  that  this  was  done  by  a 
French  dire&ipn.  The.Couruof  France  (perceiv- 

A  a  4  -  ing 
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1 70 1.  ing  that  the  Dutch  were  alarmed  at  their  neigh- 
ka**v-^    bourhood,  and  were  encreafing  their  force,  both 
by  Sea  and  Land,  and  were  calling  upon  their  Al- 
lies to  furnim    their  Quota's,    which   they  were 
bound  by  Treaties  to  fend  to  their  defence)  enter'd 
upon  a  Negotiation  with  them  at  the  Hague,   to 
try  what  would  lay  thefe  fears.     Upon  this,  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  the  States,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Stanhope,  the  Englifh  Envoy  at  the  Hague, 
gave  in  Memorials,  in'  which  they  infilled  on'  the 
violation  of  the  Partition  Treaty,  and  particularly 
on  the  French  po'fTeffing  themfelves  of  the  Spanifh 
Netherlands :    They  alio  defired,  that  the  Empe- 
ror might  have  juft  fatisfacfion  in  his  pretentions, 
and  that  in  the  mean  while,  Luxemburg,  Namur, 
Mons,  and  Aeth,  might  be  put  in  their  hands  ; 
aud  Oftepd  and  Newport  into  the  hands  of  the 
Englifh,  and  both  they  and  the  Dutch  might  have 
a  free  Trade,  as  before,  to  all  the-  Spanifh  Domi- 
nions.    The  French  feeing   thefe  demands  run  fo 
high,  and  being  refolved  to  offer  no  other  fecurity 
for  the  Peace  of  Europe,  but  the  renewing  the 
Treaty  of  Ryfwick,  fet  all  their  Engines  at  work 
in  England,  to  involve  us  into  fueh  contentions  at 
home,  as  fhould  both  diflble  us,  from  taking  any 
care  of  Foreign  affairs,  and  make  the  reft  of  Eu- 
rope conclude,  that  nothing  confiderable  was  to 
be  expected  from  England,     As  foon  as  the  news 
of  thofe  Memorials  could  come  to  England,  the 
Marquifs  of  Norm  an  by  and  the  reft  of  the  To- 
ries, took  ud  the  Debate  concernins;  the  Partition 
Treaty  :    This  they  managed  with  great  Dexte- 
r'ty,  while  the  matter  was  as  much  neglected  by 
the  King,  who  went  that  day  to  Hampton-Court, 
where   he  ftay'd  Tome  time  j    by  this  means,  nc 
directions  were  given,    and  we  were  involved  in 
great  difficulties,  before  the  Court  was   aware  of 
it ;    The  King  either  could  not  prevail  with  his 
new  Minifters,  to  excufe  the  Treaty,  if  they  would 
ROtjuftify  it  1  or  be  negated  them  i'o  far,   as  not 
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to  fpeak  to  them  at  all  about  it.  Thofe,  who  at-*-  1701,' 
tack'd  it,  faid,  they  meant  nothing  in  that  but 
to  offer  the  King  Advices  for  the  future,  to  pre- 
vent fuch  errors  as  had  been  committed  in  that 
Treaty,  both  as  to  matter  and  form.  They  bla- 
med the  giving  fuch  Territories  to  the  Crown  of 
France,  and  the  forfaking  the  Emperor:  They 
alfo  complained  of  the  fecrecy,  in  which  the  Treaty 
was  carried  on,  it  being  not  communicated  to  the 
Engliih  Council  or  Miniftry,  but.  privately  tranf- 
acted  by  the  Earls  of  Portland  and  Jerfey  :  They 
alfo  blamed  the  putting  the  Great  Seal,  firft  to 
blank  Powers,  and  then  to  the  Treaty  it.felf, 
which  the  King's  new  IViinifters  faid,  was  unjuft 
in  the  contrivance,  and  ridiculous  in  the  execu- 
tion. To  all  this,  it  was  anfwered,  that  there 
not  being  a  Force  ready  and  fuflicient  to  hinder 
the  French  from  pofTefling  themfelves  of  the  Spa- 
in fh  Monarchy  3  '  which  they  were  prepared  for, 
the  Emperor  hacLdefired  the  King  to  enter  intq 
a  Treaty  of  Partition,  and  had  confented  to  eve- 
ry Article  of  it,  except  that  which  related  to  the 
Dutchy  of  Milan :  But  the  King,  npt  thinking 
that  worth  the  engaging  in  a  new  War,  had  ob- 
tain'd  an  exchange  of  it  for  the  Dutchy  of  Lor- 
rain  :  The  Emperor  did  not  agree  to  this,  yet 
he  preffed  the  King  not  to  break  oft  the  Treaty, 
but  to  get  the  beft  terms  he  could  for  him,  and 
above  all  things,  he  recommended  fecrecy,  that 
fo  he  might  not  Ipfe  his  intereft  in  Spain,  by 
feeming  to  cqnfent  to  this  Partition.  It  is  certain, 
that  by  our  Conftitution,  all  Foreign  Negotiations 
were  trufted  entirely  to  the  Crown ;  that  the  King 
was  under  no  obligation  by  Law,  to  communicate 
fuch  fecrets  tQ  his  Council,  or  to  hear,  much  lefs 
was  he  obliged  to  follow  their  Advices  :  In  parti- 
cular it  was  faid,  that  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal 
had  no  fort  of  authority,  to  deny  the  putting 
it,  either  to  Powers  for  a  Treaty,  or  to  any 
Treaty  which  the   King  mould  agree  to  :  .  The 

Law 
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jyoiu  Law  gives  no  direction  in  fuch   matters,  and  her 

>»*v-n^  could  not  refufe  to  put  the  Great  Seal  to  any  thing, 

for  which  he  had  an  Order  from  the  King,  unleis 

the  matter  was  contrary  to  Law,  which  had  no 

provifion  in  this  cafe  :  They  infilled  mofl  on  the 

other  fide,  upon  the  concluding  a  Treaty  of  this 

Importance,  without  communicating  it  firft  to  the 

Privy  Council ;  fo  the  firil  day  of  the  Debate  ended 

with  this. 

TheLords      The  Earl  of  Portland  apprehending   that  this 

advifed     m}o;ht  fall  too  heavy  on  him,  trot  the  King's  leave 
with  in  it       p  .  *  7     i    i         °  i &         i 

oppofedit. t0  communicate  the  whole  matter  next  day  to  the 

Houfe  :  So  he  told  them,  that  he  had  not  concluded 
the  Treaty  alone,  but  had,  by  the  King's  Order, 
acquainted  fix  of  his  chief  Miniflers  with  it,  who 
were  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Marlborough,  the 
Vifcount  Lonfdale,  the  Lord  Somers  and  Hali- 
fax, and  Secretary  Vernon :  Upon  which  thofe 
Lords,  being  likewife  freed  by  the  King  from  the 
Oath  of  Secrecy,  told  the  Houfe,  that  the  Earl  of 
Jerfey,  having  in  the  King's  Name  called  them  tor 
gether,  the  Treaty  was  read  to  them,  and  that  they 
excepted  to  feveral  things  in  it,  but  they  were  told, 
that  the  King  had  carried  the  matter  as  far  as  was 
■Doflible.  and  that  he  could  obtain  no  better  terms  : 
So  when  they  were  told,  that  no  alterations  could 
be  made,  but  that  every  thing  was  fettled,  they 
gave  over  infilling  on  particulars;  they  only  ad- 
vifed, that  the  King  might  not  engage  himfelf  in 
any  thing,  that  would  bring  on  a  new  War,  fince 
the  Nation  had  been  fo  uneafy  under  the  laft. 
This  was  carried  to  the  King,  and  a  few  days  after  ■ 
that,  he  told  fome  of  them,  that  he  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  their  exceptions,  but  how  reafon- 
able  foever  they  were,  he  had  driven  the  matter  as 
far  as  he  could :  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  faid  to 
the  Houfe  of  Lords,  he  had  offered  the  King  thofe 
Advices,  that  he  thought  were  moil  for  his  fervice, 
and  for  the  good  of  the  Nation  •,  but  that  he  did 
riot  think  himfelf  bound  to  give  an  account  -or 

that 
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that,  to  any  other  perfons  :  He  was  not  the  man    1701.' 
ftruck  at,  to  there  was  nothing  faid,  either  againft  i^v~w 
him,    or  the   Earls   of  Marlborough  or   Jerfey  : 
Upon  this,  the  Debate  went  on  :  Some  faid,  this 
was  a  mockery,  to  afk  advice  when  there  was  no 
room  for  it :  It  was  anfwered,  the  King  had  afked 
the  advice   of  his  Privy  Council,   and  they  had 
given  it ;  but  that,  fuch  was  the  Regal  Preroga-. 
five,  that  it  was  ftill  free  to  him. to  -follow  it  or 
not,  as  he  faw  caufe. 

In  conclufion,  the  Houfe  of  Lords  refolved  to  An  Ad- 
fet  out  this  whole  matter,   in  an  addrefs  to  the  drefs  to 
King,  complaining  both  of  the  Partition  Treaty,  ^  KlnS 
and  of  the  method  in  which  it  had  been  carried 
on  :    The  Lord  Wharton  moved  an  addition  to 
the  Addrefs,  that,  whereas  the  French  King  had 
broke  that  Treaty,  they  mould  advife  the  King  tp 
treat  no  more  with' him,  or  rely  on  his  word  with- 
out further  fecurity  :  This  was  much  oppofed,  by- 
all  thofe  who  were  againft  the  engaging  in  a  new- 
War  :  They  faid,  all  Motions  of  that  kind  ought 
to  come  from  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  who  only 
could  fupport  fuch  an  Advice,  that  did  upon  the 
matter   engage  us  into  a   new  War ;  nor  would 
they  lay  any  blame  on  the  breaking  of  a  Treaty, 
which  they  were  refolved  to  condemn  :  They  alfo 
excepted  to  the  words  "  further  fecurity  "  as  am- 
biguous ;  yet  the  Majority  of  the  Houfe  agreed 
to  it  *,  for  there  was  fuch  treachery  in  the  French 
Negotiations,   that  they  could  not  be  relied  on, 
without  a  good  Guarantee,  and  the  Pledge  of  fpme 
ftrong  places.     It  now  plainly  appeared,  that  the 
clefign  was,  t,o  fet  on  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  to 
impeach  fome  of  the  Lords,  who  had  been  concern- 
ed in  the  Partition  Treaty,  for  it  Was  moved  1  tjo 
fend  the  Addrefs  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  for 
their  concurrence  •,  but  that  was  not  carried.    Tfte 
King  feemed  to  bear  all  this  with  his  ufual  coidnefs  : 
and.  the  new  Miniilers  continued  ftill  in  his  -confi- 
dence;, but  he  laid  the  matter,  much  to  heart  ::Now 

he 
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1 70 1.  ne  &w  ^e  error  he  had  fallen  into,  by  the  change 
(^v-o  he  had  made  in  the  Miniltry  :  It  was  plain  they  re- 
folved  to  goyern  him  in  every  thing,  and  not  to 
be  governed  by  him  in  any  one  thing. 
Memori-       -^-s  *00n  as  this  was  over,  the  Earl  of  Jerfey 
ais  fent     did,  by  the  King's  Order,  bring  to  the  Houfe  of 
from  the  j_,ords  the  Memorials  that  had  been  given  in  at  the 
States.      Hague,  and  then  by  comparing  Dates,  it  was  eafy 
to  conjecture,  why  the  Partition  Treaty  had  been 
let  lie  fo  long  on  the  Table,  and  it  feemed  as  if  it 
was  taken  up  at  laft,  only  to  blaft  this  Negotia- 
tion ;     a   French    management    appearing    very 
plainly  in  the  whole  fteps   that  had  been  made. 
The  Houfe  of  Commons  began,  at  the  fame  time, 
not  only  to  complain  of  the  Partition  Treaty,  but 
likewife  of  the  demand  of  Oflend  and  Newport, 
nor  would  they  mew  any  concern  for  the  Emperor's 
pretenfions :   The  Dutch  demanded  the  execution 
of  the  Treaty  that  King  Charles   had  made  with 
them,  in  the  year  1677,  by  which  England  was 
bound  to  afTift  them  with  ten  thoufand  Men  and 
twenty  Ships  of  War,  if  they  were  attack'd  :  Some 
endeavoured,  all  that  was  pcftible,  to  put  this  off 
for  the  prefent,  pretending  that  they  were  not  yet 
attack'd :  Others  moved,  that  the  pay  of  ten  thou* 
fand  Men  might  be  given  to  them,  with  the  twenty 
Ships,  as  a  full  equivalent  to  the  Treaty  ;  yet  they 
not  liking  this,  it  was  in  conclufion  agreed  to  fend 
the  ten  thoufand  Men  ^  five  thoufand  of  thefe  were 
to  be  drawn  out  of  the  Army  in  Ireland,  and  five 
thoufand  of  them  were  to  be  new  levied  \  but  they 
took  care,   that  Ireland  fhould  not  be  provided 
with  any  new  Forces  in  their  ftead,  fo  jealous  were 
they  of  trufting  the  King  with  an  Army.    The  re- 
prefentation  fent  over  by  the  States,  fetting  forth  the 
danger  they  were  in,  and  defiring  the  afTi  fiance  of 
England,  was  penned  with  great  fpirit,  and  in  a 
very  moving   ftrain  :   The  Houfe  of  Lords  did, 
upon  a  Debate  on  that  fubjecl,  make  an  Addrefs 
to  the  King,  to  enter  into  Leagues  Offenfive  and 

Defenfive 
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I)efenfive  with  the  Emperor  arid  other  Princes  and  1761; 
States,  who  were  interefted  againft  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  French  and  Spanifh  Monarchies :  But 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  could  not  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  be  carried  further*  than  td  advife  the  King 
to  enter  intofuch  Alliances,  as  fhould  be  necefTary, 
for  our  common  fecurity,  and  for  the  Peace  of 
Europe.  This  Coldnefs  and  uncertainty  in  our 
Councils,  gave  the  French  great  advantages  in  their 
Negotiations,  both,  in  Germany  and  in  Portugal. 
They  tried  the  Courts  of  Italy,  but  without  fuccefs ; 
only  the  Duke  of  Mantua  confented,  that  they 
fhould  make  a  fhew,  as  if  they  had  furprized  him, 
and  fo  force  him  to  put  Mantua  in  their  hands  : 
The  Pope  and  the  Venetians  would  not  declare 
themfelves  ;  the  Pope  favoured  the  French,  as  the 
Venetians  did  the  Emperor  ;  who  began  the  War 
with  a  pretenfion  on  the  Dutchy  of  Milan,  as  a 
Fief  of  the  Empire  that  devolved  on  him ;  and 
he  was  making  Magazines,  both  in  Tirol  and  at 
Trent :  The  French  feemed  to  defpife  all  he  could 
do,  and  did  not  apprehend,  that  it  was  poffible  for 
him  to  march  an  Army  into  Italy  :  Both  the  King 
and  the  States  preffed  him  to  make  that  attempt. 
The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  fome  of  the  Circles, 
had  agreed  to  a  Neutrality  this  year  ;  fo  there  was 
no  hope  of  doing  much  upon  the  Rhine,  and  the 
French  were  making  the  Italians  feel,  what  info- 
lent  Mailers  they  were  like  to  prove  :  So  a  general 
uneafmefs  among  them,  determined  the  Emperor 
to  fend  an  Army  into  Italy,  under  the  Command 
of  Prince  Eugene.  England  was  all  this  while 
very  unwilling  to  engage  ;  yet  for  fear  we  fhould 
at  lait  have  feen  our  interefb  fo  clearly,  that  we 
muft  have  fallen  into  it,  thofe  who  were  prac"Hfe4 
on  to  embroil  us,  fo  that  we  might  not  be  in  a 
condition  to  mind  Foreign  Affairs,  fet  on  foot  a 
defign  to  impeach  the  former  Minifhy. 

The 
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1 70 1.  The  handle,  that  brought  this  about,  was  givert 

V-^v*^^  by  the  Earl  of  Portland  :  When  he  was  excufing 

A  defign  ys  own  part  H1  ^  Partition  Treaty,   he  faid,  that 


to  im- 


ach  the-  fiavm£>  withdrawn  himfelf  from  bufmefs,  and  be- 
former      ing  at  his  Country  Houfe  in  Holland*  the  King 
Minify,    fent  to  him*  defiring  him  to  enter  upon  that  Ne- 
gotiation 5  upon  that,  he  wrote  to  Secretary  Ver- 
non, to  afk  his  advke  and  the  advice  of  his  other 
■  Friends,  whether  it  was  fit  for  him  to  meddle  in 
that  matter,  fmce  his  being  by  Birth  a  Foreigner* 
feemed  a  juft  excufe  for  not  engaging  in  a  thing 
of  fuch   confequence  :    To  this  Secretary  Vernon 
anfwered,  that  all  his  friends  thought  he  was  a  very 
proper  perfon  to  be  employed  in  that  Treaty,  fince 
v    he  had  known  the  progrefs  of  all  thofe  Treaties* 
and  the  perfons  who  were  imployed  on  that  oe- 
cafion :  and  he  named  the  Lord  Somers  among 
thofe  who  had    advifed  this.     The  Earl  of  Port- 
land had  miftaken  this  circumftance,  which  did 
not  belong  to  the  laft  Partition  Treaty*  but  to  that 
of  the  year  before,  in  favour  of  the  Prince  Elec- 
toral of  Bavaria.     The  Houfe  of  Commons  hear- 
ing of  this,  required  Secretary  Vernon  to  lay  be- 
fore them  that  Letter,  with  his  anfwer  to  it ;  for 
the  Earl  of  Portland  faid,  that  he  had  left  all  Pa- 
pers, relating  to  that  matter,  in  Holland.  Vernon 
laid,  he  had  received  no  fuch  Letter  in  the  year 
1699  :  So  that  led  them  to  enquire  farther,  and 
they  required  him,  to  lay  before  them  all  the  Let- 
tors  he  had,  relating  to  both  Treaties :  He  faid* 
thofe  were  the  King's  Secrets*  writ  in  confidence* 
by  the  perfons  he  employed.    But  in  fuch  a  cafe,  a" 
Houfe  of  Commons  will  not  be  put  off :  a  denial 
rather  raifes  in  them  more  earneftnefs,  in  following 
their  point :  It  was  faid,  the  King   had  difpenfed 
,  with  the  Oath  of  Secrecy,  when   he  ordered  all 
matters  to  be  laid  before  them,  and  they  would 
admit  of  no  excufe.    Vernon  upon  this   went  to 
the  King,  and  told  him*  fmce  thefe  were  his  Se- 

crets^ 
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cre'ts,  he  was  ready  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  indig-   1.701* 
nation  of  the  Houfe,  and  to   refufe  to  fhew  his  v*-*-^ 
Letters  :  But  the  King  faid,  his  refilling  to  do  it 
would  not  only  raife.a  ftorm  againfl  himfelf,  from 
which   the   King  could  not  protect  him,  but   ic 
would  occafion  an  Addrefs  to  the  King,  to  order 
him  to  lay  every  thing  before  the  Houfe,  which  ia 
the  ftate  that  things  were  in,  then,  he  could  not 
deny :  Vernon*  upon  thefe  Orders  given  him,  at  two 
different  times,  carried  all  the  Letters,  and  laid 
them  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons  :  It  appear- 
ed   by   thefe,    that   he    had    communicated    the 
Treaty  to  the  King's  Miniflers,  who  were  in  Town5 
about  the  end  of  Auguft  1698  :  That  Lord  So- 
mers  being  then  at  Tunbridge,  he  went  to  him ; 
and  that  he  had  communicated  the  Project,  both  to 
the  Earl  of  Orford  and  the  Lord  Halifax  :  Several 
objections  were  made  by  them  to  many  parts  of    * 
the   Treaty,  which  were  mentioned  in  Vernon's 
Letters ;  but,  if  better  terms  could  not  be  had, 
they  thought  it  was  better  to  conclude  the  Treaty., 
than  to  leave  the  Spanifh  Monarchy,  to  be  over- 
run by  France,  or  to  involve  Europe  in  a  new 
War.  Lord  Somers  had  alfo  put  the  Seals  to  Blank 
Powers,  for  concluding  this   Treaty.    When   all 
this  was  read,  thofe  who  were   fet  on  to  blow  up 
the  flame,  moved  the  .Houfe  to  impeach  fome  of 
the  Miniflers,  who  had  been  concerned  in  this  tranf- 
aclion;  yet  in  this   they  proceeded  with  fo  vifible 
a  partiality,  that  tho'  the  Earl  of  Jerfey  had  figned 
the  Treaty,  had  been  Plenipotentiary  at  Ryfwick, 
AmbafTador  in  France,  and    Secretary   of  State, 
while  the  Partition  Treaty  was  negotiating  ;  yet  he, 
having  joined  himfelf  to  the  new  Miniftry,  was 
not  questioned  about  it  :  The  Party  faid,  he   had 
been  too  eafily  drawn  into  it,  but  that  he  was  not 
in  the  Secret,  and  had  no  fhare  in  the  Councils 
that  projected  it. 

On  the  Hrfb  of  April,  the  Houfe  of  Commons- They  aw 
■brought -up  a  general  Impeachment  of  the  Earl'ofIT?Peacl1- 
*  Portland 
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1 70 1.  Portland,  for  high  Crimes  and  Mifdemeanors  •,  but 
ui-*v*-j  the  chief  defign  was  agaihfl  the  Earl  of  Orford, 
and  the  Lords  Somers  and  Halifax.  Their  Ene- 
mies tried  again  what  ufe  could  be  made  of  Kid's 
bufmefs,  for  he  was  taken  in  Our  Northern  Plan- 
tations in  America,  and  brought  over :  He  was 
examined  by  the  Houfe,  but  either  he  could  not 
lay  a  probable  {lory  together,  or  fome  remnants  of 
honefty,  raifed  in  him  by  the  .near  profpecl:  ot^ 
death,  reflrained  him  $  he  accufed  no  perfon  of 
having  advifed  or  encouraged  his  turning  Pirate  : 
He  had  never  talked  alone  with  any  of  the  Lords, 
and  never  at  all  with  Lord  Somers  :  He  faid,  he 
had  no  Orders  from  them,  but  to  purfue  his 
Voyage  againft  the  Pirates  in  Madagafcar.  All 
endeavours  were  ufed  to  perfuade  him  to  accufe  the 
Lords  ;  he  was  allured  that  if  he  did  it*  he  fhould 
be  preferved  ;  and  if  he  did  it  not*  he  mould  cer- 
tainly die  for  his  Piracy  ;  yet  this  could  not  pre- 
vail on  him  to  charge  them  :  So  he,  with  fome  of 
his  Crew,  were  hanged,  there  appearing  not  fo 
much  as  a  colour  to  fallen  any  imputation  on  thofe 
Lords ;  yet  their  Enemies  tried,  what  ufe  could  be 
made  of  the  Grant  of  all  that  Kid  might  recover 
from  the  Pirates,  which  fome  bold  and  igsorant 
Lawyers  affirmed  to  be  againll  Law.  So  this 
matter  was  for  the  fourth  time  debated  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons^  and  the  behaviour  of  thofe 
Peers  in  it  appeared  to  be  fo  innocent,  fo  legal  and 
in  truth  fo  meritorious,  that  it  was  again  let  fall. 
The  infilling  fo  much  on  it;,  ferved  to  convince  all 
people,  that  the  Enemies  of  thefe  Lords  wanted 
not  inclinations,  but  only  matter  to  charge  them* 
fince  they  made  fo  much  ufe  of  this  :  But  fo  par- 
tial was  a  great  part  of  the  Houfe;,  that  the  drop- 
ping this  was  carried  only  by  a  fmall  Majority. 
Lord  So-  When  one  defign  failed,  another  was  fet  up. 
mers  It  was  pretended,  that   by  Secretary  Vernon's 

hifai£b3f  Letters  it  was  clearly  proved,  that  the  Lord  Somers 
ofCom-  ^ad  confertted  to  the  Partition  Treaty  :  %>  a  De- 
mons, bate 
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bate  coming  on  concerning  that,  Lorcl  Somers  de- 
fired  that  he  might  be  admitted,  to  give  an  account 
c{  has  mare  in    it*  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  : 
Some  oppofrtion  was  made  to  this,  but  it  had  been 
always  granted,  fo  it  could  not  be  denied  him  :  He 
had  obtained  the  King's  leave,  to  tell  every  thing : 
So  that  when  he  appeared  before  the  Houfe,  he  told 
them,  the  King  had  writ  to  him,  that  the  ft  ate  of 
the  King  of  Spain's  health  was  defperate,  and  that 
he  law  no  way  to  prevent  a  new  War,  but  to  ac- 
cept of  the  proportion,  the  French  made  for  a 
Partition  :  The  King  lent  him  the  Scheme  of  this, 
and  ordered  him  to  corrynunicate  it  to  fome  others, 
and  to  give  him  both  his  own  opinion  and  theirs 
concerning  it,  and  to  fend  him  over  Powers  for  a 
Treaty,    but   in  the   fecretefl    manner  that    was 
poflibie  :  Yet  the  King  added,  that,  if  he  and  his 
other  Minifters  thought  that  a  Treaty  ought  not  to 
be   made  upon   fuch   a  Project,    then  the  whole" 
matter  muft  be  let  fall,  for  he  could  not  bang  the 
trench  to  better  terms.     Lord  Somers  upon  this 
faid,  that  he  thought  it   was  the  taking  too  much 
upon  himfelf,  if  he  mould   have   put  a  flop  to  a 
Treaty  of  fuch  confequence  :  If  the  King  of  Spaia 
had  died,  before  it  was  nniihed,  and  the  blame  had 
been  caft  on  him,  for  not  fending  the  necefTary 
Powers,  becaufe  he  was  not  ordered  to  do  it,  by  a 
Warrant  in  full  form,  he  could  not  have  juftiiied 
that,  fince  the  King's  Letter  was  really  a  Warrant, 
and  therefore  he  thought  he  was  bound  to  fend  the 
Powers  that  were  called  for,  which  he  bad  done. 
But  at  the  fame  time,  he  wrote  his  own  opinion  very 
fully  to  the  King,  objecting  to  many   particulars, 
if  there  was  room   for  it,  and   propofing   feverai 
things,  which,  as   be  thought,  were  for  the  good 
and  interefl  of  England.     Soon  after  t^he  Powers 
were  fent  over  by  him,  the  Treaty  was  concluded, 
to  which  he  put  the  Great  Saal,  as  he  thought  he 
was    bound  to  do  :    In  this,  as  he   was   a  Privy 
Counfellor,  he   had  offered  the  King  his  befl  ad- 
Vol.  LL  B  b  vice, 
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1 70 1.   vice,  and  as  he  was  Chancellor,  he  had  executed 
^V^  his  Office  according  to  his  duty.     As  for  putting 
the  Seal  to  the  Powers,  he  had  done  it  upon  the 
King's  Letter,  which  was  a  real  Warrant,  tho'  not 
a  formal  one.  He  had  indeed  defired,  that  a  War* 
rant  in  due  form  might  be  fent  him  for  his  own  fe- 
curity ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  became  him,   to 
endanger  the  Publick,  only  for  want  of  a  point  of 
Form,  in  fo  critical  a  time,  where  great  difpatch 
was  requifite.  He  fpoke  fo  fully  and  fo  clearly,  that 
upon   his   withdrawing,   it  was   believed,   if  the 
Queftion  had  been  quickly  put,  the  whole  matter 
had  been  foon  at  an  end,  and  that  the  profecution 
wrould  have  been  let  fall  r  But  his  enemies  drew 
out  the  Debate  to  fuch  a  length,  that  the  imprefiion, 
which  his  Speech  had  made,  was  much  worn  out ; 
and  the  Houfe  fitting  till  it  was  paft  midnight, 
they  at  kit  carried  it  by  a  Majority  of  feven  or 
eight  to  impeaeh  him  and  the  Earl  of^Orford  and 
the  Lord  Halifax,  of  high    Crimes  and  Mifde- 
meanors  :  The  general  Impeachment  was  brought 
up  the  next  day  to  the  Lords  Bar. 
c°"tra?7      The  Commons  were  very  fenfible,  that  thofe 
of  the  ^  Impeachments  mull  come  to  nothing,  and  that  they 
Two        had  not   a  Majority  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  to 
Houfes.    judge  in  them,  as  they  mould  direct  :  So  they  re- 
folved  on  a  fhorter  way,  to  fix  a  fevere  cenfure  on 
.    the  Lords,  whom  they  had  thus  impeached  :  They 
voted  an  addrefs  to  the  King,  for  excluding  them 
from  his  Prefence  and  Councils  for  ever  :  This  had 
never  gone  along  with  an  Impeachment  before  : 
The  Houfe  of  Commons  had  indeed  begun  fuch  at 
practice  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  time  :  When 
they  difliked  a  Minifter,  but  had  not  matter  to 
ground  an  Impeachment  on,  they  had  taken  this 
method,  of  making  an  Addrefs  againft  him,  but 
it  was  a  new  attempt,  to  come  with  an  Addrefs 
after  an  Impeachment :  This  was  punifhing  before 
Trial,  contrary  to  an  indifpenfible  Rule  of  Jultice, 
of  not  judging  before  the  Parties  were  heard :  The 
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Lords  faw,  that  this  made  their  Judicature  ridicu-   1701. 
lous,  when,  in  the  firft  inft.ance  of  an  Accufation,  /"v^^O 
application  was  made  to  the  King  for  a  Cenfure, 
and  a  very  fevere  one  ;  fince   few   Mifdemeanors 
could   deferve   a   harder  Sentence.      Upon   thefe 
grounds,  the  Lords  prevented  the  Commons,  and 
ierit  fome  of  their  Body  to  the  King,  with  an  Ad- 
drefs,  praying  him,  that  he  would  not  proceed  to 
any  Cenfure  of  thefe  Lords,  till  they  had  under- 
gone their  Trial.    The  King  received  thefe  Ad- 
drefles,  fo  contrary  one  to  another,    from  both 
Houfes,  but  made  no  anfwer  to  either  of  them  , 
unlefs  the  letting  the  names  of  thefe  Lords  con- 
tinue ftill  in  the  Council  Books,  might  be  taken  as 
a  refufing   to  grant  what  the  Commons  had  de- 
fired.     They  renewed  their  Addrefs,  but  had  no 
direct  anfwer  from  the  King  :  This,  tho*  a  piece 
of  common  juftice,  was  complained  of,  and  it  was 
faid,  that  tlfefe  Lords  had  ftill  great  credit  with 
the  King  :  The  Commons  had,  for  forms  fake,  or- 
dered a   Committee  to  prepare  Articles  of   Im- 
peachment, but  they  intended  to  la  the   matter 
fleep  ;  blinking  that,  what  they  had  already  done 
had  fo  marked  thofe  Lords,  that  the  King  could 
not  imploy  them  any  more  ;  for  that  was  the  main 
thing  they  drove  at. 

While  this  was  in  agitation,  a  Letter  came  to  The  King 
the  King  from  the  King  of  Spain,  giving  notice  of  °*Yr  eJ  *]1S 
his  Acceflion  to  that  Crown  :  It  was  dated,  the  day  s 
after  he  entred  into  Spain,  but  the  Date  and  the 
Letter  wrere  vifibly  writ  at  different  times  :  The 
King  ordered  the  Letter  to  be  read  in  the  Cabinet 
Council  j  there  was  fome  fhort  Debate  concerning 
'it,  but  it  was  never  brought  into  any  further  de- 
liberation there.  The  Earl  of  Rochefter  faw  the 
King  feemed  diftruitful  of  him,  and  referved  to 
him  in  that  matter,  and  was  highly  offended  at  it : 
He  and  the  reft  of  the  new  Miniftry  preifed  the 
King,  to  own  the  King  of  Spain,  and  to  anfwer 
his  Letter  -,  and  fince  the  Dutch  had  done  ic,  it 

B  b  2  feemed 
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feemcd  reafonable  that  the  King  fhould  likcwife  do 
it :  They  prevailed  at  lafl,  but  with  much  diffi- 
culty :  The  Thing  was  kept  fecret,  and  was  not 
communicated  to  the  Privy  Council,  or  to  the 
Two  Houfcs,  nor  did  the  King  fpeak  of  it  to  any 
of  the  Foreign  Miniflers :  The  Paris  Gazette  gave 
the  World  the  fir  ft  Notice  of  it.  This  being  car- 
ried in  fuch  a  manner,  feemed  the  more  ftrange, 
becaufe  his  Miniftry  had  fo  lately  condemned  a 
former  One,  for  not  communicating  the  Partition 
Treaty  to  the  Council,  before  it  was  concluded  ; 
and  yet  had,  in  a  matter  of  great  confequence,  fo 
loon  forgot  the  Cenfures  they  had  thrown  out  fo 
liberally,  upon  the  fecrecy  with  which  that  matter 
had  been  tranfacted.  While  things  were  moving 
In  fuch  a  (low  and  uncertain  pace  in  England,  the 
Dutch  had  daily  new  alarms  brought  them  of  the 
Forces,  that  the  French  were  pouring  into  their 
Neighbourhood  ;  into  the  Spanifh  Guelder  on  the 
one  hand,  and  into  Antwerp  on  the  other:  So 
that  they  were  apprehenfive  of  a  defign  both  upon 
Nimeguen  and  Bergen- op- zom  :  They  took  the beft 
care  they  could  to  fecure  their  Frontier  :  The- Ne- 
gotiations went  on  Ilowly  at  the  Hague :  The 
French  rejected  all  their  demands,  and  offered 
nothing  but  to  renew  the  Peace  of  Ryfwick  :  This 
the  Dutch  laid  again  before  the  King,  in  a  very 
awakening  itrain  -,  and  he  fent  all  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  but  they  could  not  be  brought  to  de- 
clare, that  the  Offers  made  by  the  French  wece 
not  fufficient.  D'Avaux,  feeing  this  coldnefs  in 
our  Counfels,  refufed  to  treat  any  more  with  the 
Dutch,  in  conjunction  with  the  Envoy  of  England, 
and  laid  his  Powers  directed  him  only  to  them  : 
This  put  a  full  flop  to  all  further  Treaty  ;  for 
the  States  faid,  they  were  engaged  in  fuch  a  clofe 
conjunction  with  England,  that  they  could  not 
enter  on  a  feparate  Treaty.  In  the  mean  while 
they  armed  powerfully  •,  and  our  Fleet,  in  con- 
junction with  theirs.,  were  Mailers  of  the  Sea  ;  but 
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for  want  of  Marines,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  1701. 
make  any  impreffion  on  the  Enemy.  The  Emperor  ^~v">«*/ 
went  on,  with  his  preparation  for  a  Campaign  in 
Italy  :  The  French  lent  an  Army  into  the  Milaneze, 
that  they  reckoned  would  be  much  fuperior  to  any 
Force  the  Emperor  could  fend  thither  :  The  Duke 
of  Savoy  was  engaged  in  the  intereft  of  France,  by 
King  Philip's  marrying  his  Second  Daughter  :  The 
Pope  frill  refufed  to  give  the  Inveftiture  of  Naples, 
or  to  accept  the  Annual  prefent ;  for  he  would  not 
quite  break  with  the  Emperor. 

The  French  practices  were  every  where  the  more  Negotia- 
prevalent,  becaufe    they  gave    out  that  England  tions  in 
would  not  engage  in  a  War,  and  the,,  face  of  our  ^veral 
Affairs  looked  but  dark  at  home  :  The  Emperor's    ;lCes* 
Minifters  had  an  uneafy  time  among  us;  the  King- 
encouraged   them,    but    the   new    Minifters  were 
fcarce  civil  to  them,  and  ftudied  to  put  them  quite 
out  of  hope.  The  King  of  Denmark  entered  into 
a  Treaty  with  the  Emperor  and  the  States.    Great 
pains  were  taken  to  mediate  a  Peace  between  Swe- 
den and  Poland.   The  Court  of  France,  as  well  as 
that  of  Vienna,  tried   it  •,  both  fides  hoping  that 
Sweden,    if   not  Poland,  might  enter   into  their 
interefts :  The  French  reckoned  that  Denmark  and 
Sweden  could   never  be  on  the    fame   fide ;  So, 
when  they  found  they  could  not  gain  Denmark, 
they  tried  a  Mediation,  hoping  to  get  Sweden  into 
an  Alliance  with  them,  but  all  attempts  for  a  Me- 
diation proved  unfuccefsful.    The  Diet  of  Poland 
was  put  off,  and  their  King  being  delivered  from 
them,  refolved  to  carry  on  the  War.  The  Spaniards, 
and  the  Subjects  of  their  other  Dominions,  began 
to  feel  the  Infolence  of  the  French  very  fenfibly  -, 
but  nothing  was    more  uneafy  to  them,  than  the 
new  regulations,  they  were  endeavouring   to  bring 
in,  to  lefTen  the  expence  of  the  Court   of  Spain. 
So  they  feemed  well  difpofed  to  entertain  a  new 
Pretender. 

B  b  3  While 
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While  all  thefe  things  were   in  a  ferment  all 
Europe   over ;  the  declaring  a   Proteftant    Suc- 
An  Aa     cefior,  after  the  Princefs  and   fuch  IfTue   as   ftie 
declaring   j^jg^j-  have,  feemed  to  be  forgot  by   our  Parlia- 
tant  Sue-  ment,  tho'  the  King  had  begun  his  Speech  with  it. 
ceilien.      The  new   Minifters  fpoke  of  it  with  much  zeal ; 
from  this  their  friends   made  inferences  in  their 
favour,    that   certainly  men,   in   the   interefts  of 
France,  would  not  promote  a  defign  fo  deftructive 
of  all  they  drove  at :   This  was  fo  little  of  a  piece 
with  the  reft  of  their  conduct,  that  thofe,    who 
were  (till  jealous  of  their  fincerity,  looked  on  it  as 
a  blind,  to  cover  their  ill  defigns,  and  to  gain 
them   fome  credit  ,  for  they   could  not  but  fee, 
.     that  if  France  was  once  poffeft  of  the  Power  and 
Wealth  of  Spain,  our  Laws,  and  every  thing  that 
wTe  could   do  to  fupport  them,  would   prove  but 
feeble  defences.  The  manner,  in  which  this  motion 
of  the  Succeffion  was  managed,  did  not  carry  in 
it  great  marks  of  fincerity  :  It  was  often  put  off 
from  one  day  to  another,  and   it  gave  place  to  the 
moil   trifling   matters.    At   lafl,  when  a  day  was 
folemnly  (ti  for  it,  and  all  people  expected,  that 
it  fhouldpafs  without  any  difficulty,  Harley  moved, 
that  fome  things  previous  to  that  might  be  firft 
confidered.    He  obferved,  that  the  hafte  the  Na- 
tion was  in,  when  the  prefent  Government   was 
fettled,  had  made  us  go  too  faff,  and   overlook 
many  fecurities,  which  might  have  prevented  much 
mifchief,  and  therefore  he  hoped  they  would  not 
now  fail  into  the  fame  error.  Nothing  prefTed  them 
at  prefect,  fo  he  moved  they  would 'fettle   fome 
Conditions  of  Government,   as  Preliminaries,    be- 
fore they  mould  proceed  to  the  Nomination  of  the 
Perfon  ;  that  fo  we  might  hx  every  thing  that  was 
wanting,  to  make    our  fecunty   compieat.     This 
was  popular,  and  took  with  many,  and  it  had  fo 
fair  an  appearance,  that  indeed  none  could  oppofe 
it :   Some    weeks    were  fpent  upon    it.   Sufpicious, 
people  thought,  this  was  done  on  defign  to  blaft 
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the  Motion,  and  to  offer  fuch  extravagant  Limi*    1701. 

tations,  as  fhould  quite  change  the  Form  of  our  ^V^ 
Government,  and  render  the  Crown  titular  and 
precarious.  The  King  was  alarmed  at  it,  for  al- 
moft  every  particular,  that  was  propofed,  implied 
a  reflection  on  him  and  his  Administration,  chiefly 
that  of  not  employing  Strangers,  and  not  going 
too  often  out  of  the  Kingdom  :  It  was  propofed, 
that  every  thing  fhould  be  done  with  the  advice  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  every  Privy  Counfellor  was 
to  fign  his  advice.  All  men,  who  had  Places  or 
Penfions,  were  made  incapable  of  fitting  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.  As  all  this  was  unacceptable 
to  the  King,  fo  many,  who  had  an  ill  opinion  of 
the  defign  of  thole,  who  were  now  at  the  Helm, 
began  to  conclude,  that  the  delays  were  affected, 
and  that  thefe  Limitations  were  defigned  to  raife 
difputes  between  the  Two  Houfes,  by  which  the 
Bill  might  be  loft.  When  fome  time  had  been  fpent 
in  thofe  Preliminaries,  it  came  to  the  nomination 
of  the  Perfon ;  Sir  John  Bowles,  who  was  then 
difordered  in  his  Senfes,  and  foon  after  quite  loft 
them,  was  let  on  by  the  Party,  to  be  the  firft  that 
fhould  name  the  Eleclorefs  Dowager  of  Brunfwick, 
which  feemed  done  to  make  it  lefs  ferious,  when 
moved  by  fuch  a  perfon  :  He  was,  by  the  Forms 
of  the  Houfe,  put  in  the  Chair  of  the  Committee, 
to  whom  the  Bill  was  committed  :  The  thing  was 
ftill  put  ©ff  for  many  weeks  •,  at  every  time  that 
it  was  called  for,  the  motion  was  entertained  with 
coldnefs,  which  ferved  to  heighten  the  jealoufy : 
The  Committee  once  or  twice  fat  upon  it,  but  all 
the  Members  ran  out  of  the  Houfe  with  fo  much 
indecency,  that  the  Contrivers  feemed  afhamed  of 
this  management :  There  were  feldom  fifty  or  fixty 
at  the  Committee*,  yet  in  concluflon,  it  paft  and 
was  fent  up  to  the  Lords  •,  where  we  expected  great 
oppofition  would  be  made  to  it :  Some  imagined, 
the  Act  was  only  an  artifice,  defigned  to  gain 
credit  to  thofe,  who,  at  this  time  were  fo  ill  thought 
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i  yen-.    of  over  the  Nation,  that  they  wanted  fome  colour- 
.W"*^  able   thing,    to   excufe   their   other    proceedings. 
Many  of  the  Lords  abfented  themfelves  on  defign. 
Some  little  oppofition  was  made  by  the   Marquis 
of  Normanby  $  and  four  Lords,  the  Earls  of  Hun- 
tington and  Plymouth  and  the  Lords  Guilford  and 
Jeiieries,  proteited  againft  it.     Thofe,  who  wifht 
well  to  the  Act,  were  glad   to  have  it  paiTed  any 
way,  and  fo  would  not  examine  the  Limitations 
that  were  in  it ;  they  thought  it  of  great  impor- 
tance to  carry  the  Act,  and  that,  at  another  time, 
thofe  Limitations   might  be  better  confidered :  So 
the  Act  palled,  and  the  King  lent  it  over  by  the 
Earl  of  Macclesfield  to  the   Electorefs,   together 
with  the  Garter  to  the  Elector.  We  reckoned  it  a 
great  point  carried,  that  we  had  now  a  Law  on  our 
fide,  for  a  Proteilant  SucceiTor ;  for  we  plainly  law, 
a  great  Party  formed  againlt  it,  in  favour  of  the 
pretended  Prince  of  Wales.     He  was   now   pail 
thirteen,  bred  up  with  a  hatred  both  of  our  Re- 
ligion and  our  Constitution, in  an  admiration  of  the 
French   Government  \  and  yet  many    who  called 
themfelves   Protectants,    feemed   fond  of  fuch   a 
SucceiTor  $    a  degree   of    infatuation   that    might 
juftly  amaze  all  who  obferved  it,  and  faw  the  fury 
with  which  it  was  promoted. 
An  A&         Another  very  good  Act  pait  this  SefTion,  con- 
expUning  cerning  the  Privilege  of  Parliament.     Peers   had, 
Privilege,  foy  Law  or  Cuftom,  a  Privilege  for  themfelves  and 
their  Servants,  during  the  Seilion,    and    at  leaft 
twenty  days  before  and  after.    Of  late    they  have 
reckoned  forty  days  before   and  after,   in  which 
neither  they  nor  their  Servants  could   be  fued  in 
any  Court,  unlefs  for  Treafon,  Felony,  or  breach 
of  the  Peace :  The  Houfe  of  Commons  had  alfo 
pofTeffed   themfelves    of  the   fame  Privilege  ;  but 
with   this    difference,    that  the   Lords  pretended 
theirs  was  a  right,  not  fubject  to  the  Order  of  the 
Houfe    of   Lords  $    whereas    the  Commons  held 
lhat  their  Privilege  was  fubject  to  the  Authority 
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of  their  Houfe  :  Of  late  years,  Seffions  were  long  i^or. 
and  continued  by  intermediate  Prorogations,  fo  ^^/^> 
that  the  whole  year  round  was  a  time  of  Privilege  : 
This  made  a  great  obftruction  in  the  courfe  of 
juftice,  and  none,  who  were  fo  protected,  could 
be  fued  for  Debt.  The  abufe  was  carried  further, 
by  the  Protections  which  fome  Lords  gaver  or 
rather  fold  to  perfons,  who  were  no  way  concerned 
in  their  affairs  •,  but  when  they  needed  this  fhelter, 
they  had  a  pretended  office  given  them,  that  was 
a  bar  to  all  Arrefts.  After  many  fruitlefs  attempts 
to  regulate  thefe  abufes,  a  Bill  was  brought  into 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  took  away  all  Pri- 
vilege again  ft  .Legal  Profecutions,  in  intermediate 
Prorogations ;  and  did  fo  regulate  it,  during  the 
fitting  of  Parliament,  that  an  effectual  remedy  was 
provided  for  a  grievance,  that  had  been  long  and 
much  complained  of :  Thefe  were  the  only  popular 
things  that  were  done  by  this  Parliament,  the  reft 
of  their  proceedings  fhewed  both  the  madnefs  and 
fury  of  Parties. 

The  Impeachments   lay  long  neglected  in  the  Proceed- 
Houfe   of  Commons,  and   probably   they  would  in2s  uPon 
have  been   let  fleep,  if  the  Lords   concerned   had  ^^^ 
not  moved  for  a  Trial :  On  their  motion,  Mef-  ments. 
fages  were  fent  to  the  Commons  to  quicken  their 
Proceedings  :  At  laft,  Articles  were  framed  and 
brought  up,  firft  againft  the  Earl  of  Orford:  He  was  And  firft, 
charged  for  taking  great  Grants  from  the  Kino- ;  T^e  Ar" 
Kid's  Bufinefs  was  objected  to  him  ;  he  was  alio  agajn^  t;is 
•charged    for   abufes  in  managing   the  Fleet,  and  Earl  of 
victualling  it,  when  it  lay  on  the  Coaft  of  Spain,  Orfoid. 
and  for  fome   Orders  he  had  given,  during  his 
Command  ;  and  in  conclufion,    for  his  advifing 
the  Partition  Treaty.     And  in  fetting  this  out,  the 
Commons  urged,  that  the  King,  by  the  Alliance 
made  with  the  Emperor  in  the  year  1689,  was 
bound  to  maintain  his  Succeffion  to  the  Crown  of 
Spain,  which  they  faid  was  ftill.in  force:  So  the 
Partition  Treaty  was  a  Breach  of  Faith,  contrary 
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1 70 1 .  to  that  Alliance,  and  this  paft  current  in  the  Houfe 
*■— -v—~ '  of  Commons,  without  any  Debate  or  Enquiry  in- 
to it ;  for  every  thing  was  acceptable  there,  that 
loaded  that  Treaty,  and  thefe  Lords :  But  they 
did  not  confider,  that  by  this  they  declared,  they 
thought  the  King  was  bound  to  maintain  the  Em- 
peror's right  to  that  Succefllon  \  yet  this  was  not 
intended  by  thofe,  who  managed  the  Party,  who 
had  not  hitherto  given  any  countenance  to  the  Em- 
peror's pretenfions :    So  apt  are  Parties  to  make 
ufe  of  any  thing  that  may  ferve  a  turn,  without 
confidering  the  confequences  of  it. 
The  Earl       The  Earl  of  Orford  put  in  his  Anfwer  in  four 
jf  ®r"     days.    He  faid  he  had  no  Grant  of  the  King,  but 
or   sAn-  a  R€verjf10n  at  a  great  diftance,  and  a  Gift  of  ten 
thoufand  Pounds,  after  he  had  defeated  the  French 
at  La  Hogue,  which  he  thought  he  might  lawfully 
accept  of,  as  all  others  before  him  had  done  :  He 
opened  Kid's  matter,  in  which  he  had  acted  le- 
gally, with  good  intentions  to  the  publick,  and  to 
his  own  lofs :    His  Accounts,  while  he  command- 
ed the  Fleet,  had  been  all  examined  and  were  paft ; 
but  he  was  ready  to  wave  that,  and  to  juftify  him- 
felf  in  every  particular,  and  he  denied  his  having 
given  any  Advice  about    the  Partition  Treaty  •, 
This  was  immediately  fent  down  to  the  Commons : 
But  they  let  it  lie  before  them,  without  coming  to 
a  replication  \  which  is  only  a  piece  of  Form,  by 
which  they  undertake  to  make  good  their  charge. 
Articles         Articles  were  next  fent  up  againft  the  Lord  So- 
©f  Im-      mers.    jn  thefe  the  two  Partition  Treaties  were  co- 
Pe2ch~      piouflv  fet  forth,  and  it  was  laid  down  for  a  foun- 
acriinft      dation,  that  the  King  was  bound  to  maintain  the 
Lord  So-  Emperor's  right  of  Succefiion   to  the  Crown  of 
mers-        Spain.    Lord  Somers  was  charged,  for  fetting  the 
Seals,  firft  to  the  Powers  and  then  to  the  Treaties 
themfelves  :  He  was  alfo  charged,  for  accepting 
fome  Grants  •,  and  the  manner  of  taking  them  was 
reprefented  as  fraudulent,  he  feeming  to  buy  them 
of  the  King,  and  then  getting  himfeif  difcharged 
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of  the  Price  contracted  for.    Kid's  bufinefs  was  al-    1701. 
fo  mentioned,  and  dilatory  and  partial  proceedings  ^-y^ 
in  Chancery  were  objected  to  him.     He  put  in  his 
Anfwer  in  a  very  few  days :  In  the  Partition  Trea-  Lord  So- 
ty,  he  faid,  he  had  offered  the  King  very  faithful  mers  An- 
advice  as  a  Counfellor,  and  had  acted  according wer* 
to  the  duty  of  his  Poft,  as  Chancellor  ;  So  he  had 
nothing  more  to  anfwer  for :    As  for  his  Grants, 
the  King  defigned  him  a  Grant  to  fuch  a  value  ; 
The  King  was  not  deceived  in  the  value ;  The 
manner  of  palling  it,  was  according  to  the  ufual 
methods  of  the  Treafury,    in  order  to   make  a 
Grant  fure,  and  out  of  the  danger  of  beine;  avoid- 
ed.     Kid's  bufinefs  was  opened,  as  was  formerly 
kx.  forth  •,    and  as  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he 
had  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  difpatch  of  bu- 
finefs in  it,  with  little  regard  to  his  own  health  or 
quiet,  and  had  acted  according  to  the  bed  of  his 
judgment,  without  fear  or  favour.    This  was  pre- 
fently  fent  down  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and 
upon  that  they  were  at  a  full  ftand  :    They  framed 
no  Articles  againft  the  Earl  of  Portland,  which 
was  reprefented  to  the  King,  as  an  expreffion  of 
their  refpect  to  him. 

Some  time  after  this,  near  the  end  of  the  Sc{-  Articles 
fion,  they  fent  up  Articles  againft  the  Lord  Hali-  of  *™~ 
fax,  which  I  mention  here,  that  I  may  end  this  ^eenc " 
matter  all  at  once.    They  charged  him  for  a  Grant  againft 
that  he  had  in  Ireland,  and  that  he  had  not  pay'd  Lord  Ha- 
in  the  produce  of  it,   as  the  Act  concerning  thofe       ' 
Grants  had  enacted  :   They  charged  him  for  ano- 
ther Grant,  out  of  the  Foreft  of  Dean,    to  the 
wafte  of  the  Timber,  and  prejudice  of  the  Navy 
of  England:  They  charged  him,  for  holding  Pla- 
ces that  were  incompatible,  being  at  the  fame  time 
both  a  Commiflioner  of  the  Treafury,  and  Audi- 
tor of  the  Exchequer  ;  and  in  conclufion,   he  was 
charged  for  advifing  the  two  Partition  Treaties. 
J3e  was  as  quick  with  his  Anfwef  as  the  other  Lord  H& 

Lords  had  been;    He  faid,  his  Grant  in  Ireland  lifax'sAn- 
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was  of  fome  Debts  and  Sums  of  Money,  and  fo 
was  not  thought  to  be  within  the  Act  concerning 
conhTcated  Eitates.  All  he  had  ever  received  of 
it  was  four  hundred  pounds.  If  he  was  bound  to 
repay  it,  he  was  liable  to  an  action  for  it ;  but 
every  man  was  not  to  be  impeached,  who  did  not 
pay  his  Debts  at  the  day  of  payment.  His  Grant 
in  the  Foreft  of  Dean  was  only  of  the  Weedings ; 
fo  it  could  be  no  wade  of  Timber,  nor  a  preju- 
dice to  the  Navy  :  The  Auditor's  place  was  held 
by  another,  till  he  obtained  the  King's  leave  to 
withdraw  from  the  Treafury  :  As  for  the  firfb 
Partition  Treaty,  he  never  once  law  it,  nor  was 
he  ever  advifed  with  in  it :  As  for  the  fecond,  he 
gave  his  Advice  very  freely  about  it,  at  the  fingle 
time,  in  which  he  had  ever  heard  any  thins;  con- 
cerning  it.  This  was  lent  down  to  the  Commons, 
but  was  never  fo  much  as  once  read  by  them. 
When,  by  thefe  Articles  and  the  Anfwers  to  them, 
it  appeared,  that  after  all  the  noile  and  clamour 
that  had  been  raifed  againft  the  former  Miniftry 
(more  particularly  againft  the  Lord  Halifax)  for 
the  great  wafte  of  Treafure,  during  their  Admi- 
niftration,  that  now,  upon  the  ftricteft  fearch,  all 
ended  in  fuch  poor  accufations  •,  it  turned  the 
minds  of  many  that  had  been  formerly  prejudi- 
ced againft  them.  It  appeared,  that  it  was  the 
animofity  of  a  Parry  at  belt,  if  it  was  not  a  French 
practice,  to  ruin  men  who  had  ferved  the  King 
faithfully,  and  to  difcourage  others,  from  engaging 
themfelves  fo  far  in  his  interefts,  as  thefe  Lords 
had  done.  They  faw  the  effect  that  muft  follow 
on  this ;  and  that  the  King  could  not  enter  upon 
a  new  War,  if  they  could  difcourage  from  his 
Service  all  the  men  of  lively  and  active  tempers. 
The  Pro-  that  would  raife  a  fpirit  in  the  Nation,  for  fup- 
^elin?s  porting  fuch  an  important  and  dangerous  War, 
as  this  now  in  profpect  was  like  to  prove. 
hcen.  This  gave  a  general  difguft  to  all  England, 
iured.       more  particularly  to  the  City  of  London,  where 
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Foreign  affairs  and  the  intexeft  of  Trade  were  ge-  1701. 
nerally  better  underftood.  The  old  Eaft-India  s 
Company,  tho'  they  hated  the  Miniftry  that  fet  up 
the  new,  and  fludied  to  lupport  this  Houfe  of 
Commons,  from  whom  they  expected  much  fa- 
vour ;  yet  they,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  City, 
faw  vifibly  that  firif  the  ruin  of  Trade,  and  then, 
as  a  confequence  of  that,  the  ruin  of  the  Nation 
muft  certainly  enfue,  if  France  and  Spain  were 
once  firmly  united  :  So  tkey  began  openly  to  con- 
demn the  proceedings  ot  the  Commons,  and  to 
own  a  jealoufy,  that  the  Louis  d'Ors  fent  hither 
of  late,  had  not  come  over  to  England  for  no- 
thing. This  difpofition  to  blame  the  ilownefs  ha 
which  the  Houfe  of  Commons  proceeded,  with 
relation  to  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  heat  with  which 
private  quarrels  were  purfued,  began  to  fpread  it- 
ielf  thro'  the  whole  Nation.  Thofe  of  the  County 
of  Kent  lent  up  a  Petition  to  the  Houfe,  defiring  TheKen- 
them  to  mind  the  Publick  more,  and  their  private  tift  peci- 
heats  lefs,  and  to  turn  their  AddrefTes  to  the  King  tioa. 
to  Bills  of  Supplies,  to  enable  him  both  to  pro- 
tect the  Nation,  and  to  defend  our  Allies.  This 
was  brought  up  by  fome  Perfons  of  Quality,  and 
was  prefented  by  them  to  the  Houfe  :  But  it  was 
looked  on  as  a  Libel  on  their  Proceedings  ;  and 
the  Gentlemen,  who  brought  it  up,  were  fent  to 
Prifon  \  where  they  lay  till  the  Prorogation,  but 
they  were  much  vilited,  and  treated  as  ConfefTors. 
This  was  highly  cenfured  \  it  was  faid,  the  Com- 
mons were  the  Creatures  of  the  People,  and  upon 
all  other  oecafions,  they  ufed  to  favour  and  en- 
courage Petitions  :  This  ieverity  was  condemned 
therefore  as  unnatural,  and  without  a  precedent  : 
It  was  much  queftioned,  whether  they  had  really 
an  Authority  to  imprifon  any  except  their  own 
Members,  or  fuch  as  had  violated  the  Privilege  of 
their  Houfe  :  But  the  Party  thought  it  was  con- 
venient, by  fuch  an  unufual  feverity,  to  difcourage 
others  from  following  the  example  fee  them  by 
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thofe  of  Kent  •>  for  a  defign  was  laid  to  get  ad- 
drefTes  of  the  fame  nature,  from  all  parts  of  the 
Kingdom,  chiefly  from  the  City  of  Londorf.  The 
Mimfters  reprefented  to  the  King,  what  ari  indig- 
nity this  would  be  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  -9 
and  that,  if  he  did  not  difcourage  it,  He  might 
look  for  unacceptable  things  from  them.  It  might 
rather  difcourage,  than  give  heart  to  our  Allies, 
if  they  mould  fee  fuch  a  disjointing,  and  both 
City  and  Country  in  an  opposition  to  the  Houfe 
of  Commons.  Some  went,  in  his  Name,  to  the 
eminent  Men  of  the  City,  to  divert  it,  yet  with 
all  this  it  came  fo  near,  for  fuch  an  Addrefs,  in  a 
Common  Council,  that  the  Lord  Mayor's  Vote 
turned  it  for  the  Negative,  fo  that  fell.  But  a  dif- 
pofition  to  a  War,  and  to  a  more  hearty  concur- 
rence with  the  King,  appeared  to  be  the  general 
fenfe  of  the  Nation,  and  this  had  a  great  effect: 
on  the  Houfe  of  Commons  :  They  began  to  talk 
of  a  War  as  unavoidable  ;  and  when  the  Seflion 
drew  near  an  end,  they,  by  an  Addrefs  defired  the 
King  to  enter  into  fuch  Alliances  with  the  Empe- 
ror, and  other  States  and  Princes,  as  were  necef- 
fary  for  the  fupport  of  us  and  our  Allies,  and  to 
bring  down  the  exorbitant  Power  of  France.  This 
was  oppofed  with  great  zeal  by  thofe,  who  were 
looked  on  as  the  chief  Conductors  of  the  Jacobite 
Party,  tho5  many,  who  had  in  other  things  gone 
along  with  them,  thought  this  was  the  only  means 
that  were  left,  to  recover  their  Credit  with  the 
people  -,  for  the  current  lan  fo  ftrong  for  a  War, 
that  thofe,  who  ftruggled  againft  it,  were  looked' 
on  as  little  better  than  publick  Enemies.  They 
had  found  good  Funds  for  a  Million  and  a  half : 
If  is  true,  one  of  thefe  was  very  unacceptable  to  the 
King  :  It  was  obferved,  that  the  allotment  for  the 
Civil  Lift  did  far  exceed  the  fum  that  was  defigned, 
which  was  only  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  and 
that,  as  King  James's  Queen  would  not  take  her 
Jointure,    fo  by 'the  Duke  of  Glocefler's  death, 
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the  charge  on  it  was  now  lefs  than  when  it  was  p0i. 
granted  -9  fo  they  took  almoft  four  thoufand  pounds  <^"V>J 
a  Week  out  of  the  Excife,  and,  upon  an  AfTigna- 
tion  made  of  that  for  fome  years,  a  great  fum  was 
raifed.  This  was  very  fenfible  to  the  Court,  and 
the  new  Minifters  found  it  no  eafy  thing  to  main- 
tain, at  the  fame  time,  their  Intereft  both  with 
the  King  and  their  Party  :  This  matter  was  at  laft 
yielded  to  by  the  King.  All  the  remainder  of 
this  Seflion  relates  to  the  Impeachments. 

The  Lords  had  refolved  to  begin  with  the  Trial  Mefftges 
of  the  Earl  of  Orford  •,  becaufe  the  Articles  againft  Paft  be- 
him  were  the  firft  that  were  brought  up  ;  and  fince  ^ 
the  Commons  made  no  Replication,  the  Lords,  j-vv 
according  to  clear  Precedents,  named  a  day  for  Houfes.  ] 
his  Trial,  and  gave  notice  of  it  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  :    Upon  this,  the  Commons  moved  the 
Lords,    to  agree  to  name  a  Committee  of  both 
Houfes  for  fettling  the  Preliminaries  of  the  Trial, 
and  they  named    two  Preliminaries  •,    One  was, 
that  the  Lord  who  was  to  be  tried,  mould  not  fit 
as  a  Peer ;  the  other  was,  that  thofe  Lords,  who 
were  impeached  for  the  fame  matter,  might  not 
vote  in  the  Trial  of  one  another  :   They  alfo  ac- 
quainted the  Lords,  that  the  courfe  of  their  Evi- 
dence led  them  to  begin  with  the  Lord  Somers. 
The  Lords  judged  their  laft  demand  reafonable, 
and  agreed  to  it ;    but  difagreed  to  the  others. 
They  confidered  themfelves  as  a  Court  of  Juftice, 
and  how  great  foever  the  regard  due  to  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  might  be,  in  all  other  refpects,  yet 
in  matters  of  Juitice,  where  they  were  the  Accu- 
fers,    they  could  only  be  confidered  as  Parties. 
The  King,  when  he  had  a  Suit  with  a  Subject, 
fubmitted  to  the  equality  of  Juftice  ;  So  the  Com- 
mons ought  to  pretend  to  no  advantage  over  a 
iingle  perfon,     in  a  Trial  :    A  Court  of  Juftice 
ought  to  hear  the  demands  of  both  Parties  plead- 
ed fairly,  and  then  to  judge  impartially  -,  A  Com- 
mittee named  by  one  of  the  Parties,  to  fit  in  an 
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equality  with  the  Judges,  and  to  fettle  matters  re- 
lating to  the  7  rial,  was  a  thing  pfacrifed  ki  no 
Court  or  Nation,  and  feemed  contrary  to  the  prin-^ 
ciples  of  Law  or  rules  of  Juftice  :  By  thefe  means, 
they  could  at  leaf!  delay  Trials,  as  long  as  they 
pleafed,  and  all  delays  of  juftice  are  real  and  great 
injuftices.  This  had  never  been  demanded  but 
once,  in  the  cafe  of  the  Popifh  Plot  j  then  it  was 
often  refufed  -,  it  is  true,  it  was  at  laft  yielded  to 
by  the  Lords,  tho'  with  great  oppofition  ;  That 
was  a  cafe  of  Treafon,  in  which  the  King's  Life 
and  the  Safety  of  the  Nation  was  concerned  > 
There  was  then  a  great  jealoufy  of  the  Court,  and 
of  the  Lords  that  belonged  to  it ;  and  the  Nation 
was  in  fo  great  a  ferment,  that  the  Lords  might 
at  that  time  yield  to  ftich  a  motion,  tho'k  dero- 
gated from  their  judicature  :  That  ought  not  to 
be  let  up  for  a  precedent  for  a  quiet  time,  and  in 
•4  cafe  pretended  to  be  no  more  than  a  Mifde- 
meanor  :  So  the  Lords  refolved  not  to  admit  of 
this,  but  to  hear  whatfoever  mould  be  propofed 
by  the  Commoa3,  and  to  give  them  ail  juft  and 
reafonable  fatisfaction  in  it.  The  chief  point  in 
queftion,  in  the  year  1679,  was,  how  far  the  Bi- 
fhdps  might  fit  and  vote  in  Trials  of  Treafon  ; 
but  without  all  difpute,  they  were  to  vote  in  Tri- 
als for  Mifdemeanors.  It  was  alfo  fettled  in  the 
cafe  of  the  Lord  Mordaunt,  that  a  Lord  tried  for 
a  Mifdemeanor  was  to  fit  within  the  Bar.  In  all 
other  Courts,  men  tried  for  fuch  Offences  came 
within  the  Bar.  This  was  flronger  in  the  cafe  of 
a  Peer,  who  by  his  Patent  had  a  Seat  in  that 
Houfe,  from  which  nothing  but  a  judgment  of 
the  Lloufe,  for  fome  offence,  could  remove  him  : 
They  indeed  found  that,  in  King  James  the  Firlt's 
time,  the  Eail  of  Middlefex,  being  accufed  of 
Mifdemeanors,  was  brought  to  the  Bar ;  but  as 
that  profecutioa  was  violent,  fo  there  had  been  no 
later  precedent  of  that  kind,  to  govern  proceed- 
ings by  it :  There  had  been  many  fince  that  time, 
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and  it  hacT'been  fettled,,  as  a  rule  for  future  times,  1701. 
that  Peers  tried  for  fuch  Offences  were  to  lit  with-  *^-v^-> 
in  the  Bar.  -The  other  Preliminary  was,  that  Peers 
accufed  for  the  fame  Offence,  might  not  vote  in 
the  Trials  of  the  others  :  The  Lords  found  that 
a  right  of  voting  was  fo  inherent  in  every  Peer  in  all 
caufes,  except  where  himfelf  w°as  a  Party,  that  it 
could  not  be  taken  from  him,  but  by  a  fentence  of 
the  Houfe  -,  aVote  of  the  Houfe  could  not  deprive 
him  of  it :  Otherwife,  a  Majority  might  upon  any 
pretence  deny  fome  Peers  their  right  of  voting, 
and  the  Commons,  by  impeaching  many  Peers  ac 
once,  for  the  fame  offence,  might  exclude  as  many 
Lords  as  they  pleafed  from  judging  :  It  was  alio 
obferved,  that  a  man  might  be  a  judge  in  any 
caufe,  in  which  he  might  be  a  Witnefs  :  And  it 
was  a  common  practice  to  bring  perfons,  changed 
with  the  fame  offence,  if  they  Were  not  in  the 
fame  Indictment,  to  witnefs  the  facts,  with  which 
they,  themfelves  were  charged,  in  another  Indict- 
ment -,  and  a  parity  of  reafon  appeared  in  the  cafe 
of  Lords,  who  were  charged  in  different  Impeach- 
ments, for  the  fame  facts,  that  they  might  be 
judges  in  one  another's  Trials.  Upon  thefe  points, 
many  MefTages  palled  between  the  Two  Houfes, 
with  fo  much  precipitation,  that  it  was  not  eafy 
to  difcinguifh,  between  the  Anfwers  and  the  Re- 
plies :  The  Commons  frill  kept  off  the  Trial,  by 
affected  delays.  It  was  vifible,  that  when  a  Trial 
mould  come!  on,  they  had  nothing  to  charge  thefe 
Lords  with  :  So  the  Leaders  of  the  Party  ihewed 
their  fkill,  in  finding  out  excufes,  to  keep  up  the 
clamour,  and  to  hinder  the  matters  from  being 
brought  to  an  iffue  :  The  main  point,  that  was 
Hill  infilled  on,  was  a  Committee  of  both  Hqufes  ; 
fo  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Houfe,  it  was 
brought  to  a  free  Conference. 

In  it,  the  Lord  Haverfham,  fpeaking  to  the 
point  of  Lords  being  partial  in  their  own  cafes, 
and   therefore  not    orooer  judges,    faid  that    the 
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Houfe  of  Commons  had  plainly  mewed  their  par;: 
tiality,  in  impeaching  fome  Lords  for  facts,  in 
which  others  were  equally  concerned  with  them, 
who  yet  were  not  impeached  by  them,  tho'  they 
were  (till  in  credit  and  about  the  King  ;  which 
fhewed,  that  they  thought  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  were  Guilty.  The  Commons  thought, 
they  had  now  found  an  occafion  of  quarrelling  with 
the  Lords,  which  they  were  looking  for ;  So 
they  immediately  withdrew  from  the  Conference, 
tho'  they  were  told  that  the  Lord  Haverlham 
fpoke  only  his  own  private  fenfe,  and  not  by  any 
direction  from  the  Houfe.  The  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons fent  up  a  Complaint  to  the  Lords,  of  this 
Reflection  on  their  Proceedings,  as  an  indignity 
done  them,  for  which  they  expected  Reparation  : 
Upon  this,  the  Lord  Haveriham  offered  himfelf 
to  a  Trial,  and  fubmitted  to  any  Cenfure,  that  the 
Lords  mould  think  he  had  deferved  •,  but  infilled 
that  the  words  muff  firft  be  proved,  and  he  muft 
be  allowed  to  put  his  own  fenfe  on  them ;  The 
Lords  fert  this  to  the  Commons,  but  they  feemed 
to  think  that  the  Lords  ought  to  have  proceeded 
to  cenfure  him  in  a  fummary  way,  which  the  Lords  " 
thought,  being  a  Court  of  Judicature,  they  could 
not  do,  till  the  words  were  proved,  and  the  im- 
portance of  them  difcuiTed. 
T,  The  Houfe  of  Commons  had  now  got  a  pre- 

Lords  tri-  tence  to  juftify  their  not  going  further  in  thefe 
edandao  Trials  ;  and  they  refolved  to  infift  upon  it :  They 
quitted.  fa^5  tfcey  could  expect  no  juftice,  and  therefore 
they  could  not  go  on  with  the  profecutions  of 
their  Impeachments  :  And  a  day  being  fet  for  the 
Lord  Somers's  Trial,  they  excepting  ftill,  it  was 
put  off  for  fome  time,  at  3 aft  a -peremptory  day 
was  hxed  for  it ;  But  the  Commons  refufed  to  ap- 
pear, and  faid  they  were  the  only  Judges,  when 
they  were  ready  with  their  Evidence,  and  that  it 
was  a  mockery,  to  go  to  a  Trial,  when  they  were 
not  ready  to  appear  at  it.     There  were  great  and 
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long  Debates  upon  this  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  : 
The  new  Miniftry,  and  all  the  Jacobites  joined  to 
fupport  the  pretentions   of  the  Commons  ;  every 
ftep  was  to  be  made  by  a  Vote,  againft  which  many 
Lords   protefted  •,  and  the  reafons  given,  in  fome 
of  their  proteftations,  were  thought  to  be  fo  in- 
jurious to  the  Houfe*  that  they  were  by  a  Vote 
ordered  to  be  expunged;  a  thing  that  feldom  hap- 
pens.    When  the  day  let  for  the  Trial  came,  the 
other  Lords^   who  were  alfo  impeached,   afked  the 
leave  of  the  Houfe  to  withdraw,  and  not  to  fit 
and  vote   in  it ;    This  was  granted  them,  tho'   it 
was   much  oppofed  and  protefted  againft  by  the 
Tory  Party,  becaufe  the  giving  fwch   leave,  fup- 
pofed  that  they  had  a  right  to  vote  :    The  Lords 
went   down  in  Form  to  Weftminfter-Hall,  where 
the  Articles  a£?.inft  the  Lord  Somers    were  firft 
read  *    Lord  Somers's  Anfwers  were  next  read  ; 
and  none  appearing  to  make  good  the  charge,  the 
Lords  came  back   to  their  Houfe,  where  they  had 
a  long  and  warm   Debate  of  many  hours,    con- 
cerning the   Queftion   that  was  to  be  put ;  The 
Judges  told  them,  that,  according  to  the  Forms 
of  Law,'  it  ought  to  be  Guilty,  or  not  Guilty  : 
But  thofe  of  the  Party  faid,  as  it  was  certain,  that 
none  could  vote  him  Guilty*  fo  fince  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  had  not  come  to  make  good  the  charge, 
they  could  not  vote  him   not  Guilty  ;  fo  to  give 
them  fome  content*  the  Queftion,   agreed  on   to 
be  put,  was,  whether  he  ought  to  be  acquitted  of 
0\t  Impeachment  or  not  ?  That  being  fettled,  the 
Lords  went  again   to  the  Hall,  and  the  Queftion 
being  put,  fifty  fix  voted  in  the  Affirmative,  and 
thirty  one  in  the  Negative.    Upon  this,  the  Hcu'e 
of  Commons  paflfed  fome  high  Votes  againft  the 
Lords,  as  having  denied  them  juftice,  and  having 
obftructed  the  publick  proceedings  •,    and  called 
die  Trial,  a  pretended  Trial.     The  Lords  went  as 
high  in   their  Votes   againft  the  Commons  •,  and 
each  Houfe  ordered  a  Narrative  of  the  proceed  - 
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1 70 1.  ings  to  be  publifhed,    for  fatisfying  the    Nation, 
A  few  days  after  this,  the  Earl  of  Orford's  Trial 
came  on,  but  all  the  Lords  of  the  other  fide  with- 
drawing, there  was  no  difpute  *,  So  he  was  acquit- 
ted by  an  unanimous  Vote.     The  Lords  did  alfo 
acquit  both  the  Earl  of  Portland,  and  the  Lord ' 
Halifax  ;  and  becaufe  the  Commons  had  never  in- 
filled on  their  profecution  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
which  they  had  begun  fome  years  before,  they  like- 
wife  acauitted.him,   and  fo  this  contentious  Seffi- 
on  came  to  an  end.     The  Two  Houfes  had  gone 
fo  far  in  their  Votes  againft  one  another,  that  it 
was  believed  they  would  never  meet  again  :   The 
proceedings  of  the  Lords  had  the  general  appro- 
bation of  the  Nation  on  their  fide  :    Moft  of  the 
Bifhops  adhered  to    the  impeached  Lords, .  and 
their  behaviour  on  this  occafion  was  much  com- 
mended :  I  bore  fome  fhare  in  thofe  Debates,  per- 
haps more  than  became  me*  confidering  my  flation 
and  other  circumftances  :    But  as  I  was  convinced 
of  the  innocence  of  the  Lords,  fo  I  thought  the 
Government  itfelf  was   ftruck  at  •,    and  therefore 
when  I  apprehended  all  was  in  danger,  I  was  wil- 
ling to  venture  every  thing  in  fuch  a  quarrel :  The 
violence,  as  well   as  the  folly  of  the   Party,  loft 
them  much  ground,  with  all  indifferent  men-;  but 
with  none  more,  than  with  the  King  himfelf  5  who 
found  his  error,  in  changing  his  Miniftry  at  fo  cri- 
tical a  time  j    and  he  now  faw,  that  the  Tories 
were  at  heart  irreconcilable  to  him  •,    in  particular, 
he  was  extream  uneafy  with  the  Earl  of  Rochester., 
of  whole  imperious   and  intractable  temper,    he 
complained  much*  and  feemed  refolved  to  difen- 
gage  himfelf  quickly  from  him,  and  never  to  re- 
turn to  him   any  more.     He  thought  the  Party 
was  neither  folid  nor  fincere,  and  that  they  were 
actuated  by  paffion    and    revenge,    without   any 
•  views  with  relation  to  our  quiet  at  home,  or  to  our 
affairs  abroad, 
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But  having  now  given  an  account  of  the  SefTion  1701, 
of  Parliament,  I  turn  to  another  fcene  :  When  the  <-*•%-*-» 
new  Miniftry  undertook. to  ferve  the  King,  one  of  A  Convo- 
their  Demands  was,  that  a  Convocation  mould  cttl°A  ° 
have  leave  to  fit,  which  was  promifed,  and  it  fate  oy* met. 
this  Winter  :  Dr.  Atterbury's  Book,  concerning 
the  Rights  of  a  Convocation,  was  reprinted  with 
great  Corrections  and  Additions  :  The  nrft  Edi- 
tion was  drawn  out  of  fome  imperfect  and  difor- 
derly  Collections,  and  he  himfelf  foon  faw  that, 
notwithftanding  the  affurance  and  the  virulence 
with  which  it  was  writ,  he  had  made  many  great 
miftakes  in  it :  So,  to  prevent  a  difcovery  from 
other  hands,  he  corrected  his  Book,  in  many  im- 
portant matters  :  Yet  he  left  a  great  deal  of  mat- 
ter to  thofe  who  anfwered  him,  and  did  it  with 
fuch  a  fuperiority  of  Argument  and  of  Knowledge 
in  thefe  matters,  that  his  infolence  in  defpifing 
thefe  Anfwers,  was  as  extraordinary,  as  the  Par-  ' 
ties  adhering  to  him  after  fuch  manifeft  difcove- 
rie's.  Dr.  Kennet  laid  him  fo  open,  not  only  in 
many  particulars,  but  in  a  thread  of  ignorance 
that  ran  thro9  his  whole  Book,  that  if  he  had  not 
had  a  meafure  of  confidence  peculiar  to  himfelf, 
he  muft  have  been  much  humbled  under  it.  The 
Clergy  hoped  to  recover  many  loll  Privileges,  by 
the  help  of  his  performances  :  They  fancied  they 
had  a  right  to  be  a  part  of  the  Parliament ;  fo 
they  looked  on  him  as  their  Champion,  and  on 
moit  of  the  Bifhops,  as  the  Betrayers  of  the  Rights 
of  the  Church  :  This  was  encouraged  by  the  new 
Miniftry  :  They  were  difpleafed  with  the  Bifhops, 
for  adhering  to  the  old  Miniftry  -,  and  they  hoped, 
by  the  Terror  of  a  Convocation,  to  have  forced 
them  to  apply  to  them  for  fhelter.  The  Jacobites 
intended  to  put  us  ail  in  fuch  a  flame,  as  they 
hoped  would  diforder  the  Government.  The 
things  the  Convocation  pretended  to,  were  firft, 
that  they  had  a  right  to  fit  whenfoever  the  Parlia- 
ment fate  :  So  that  they  could  not  be  proro- 
gued, but  when  the  Two  Houfes  were  prorogued  : 
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1 70 1.  Next  they  advanced,  that  they  had  no  need  of  a 
^/y\i  Licence  -to  enter  upon  Dc  bates,   and  to  prepare 
matters,    tho5   it  was  conferTed,  that  the  Practice 
for  an  hundred  years  was  againft  them  :    But  they 
thought  the  Convocation  lay  under  no  farther  re- 
ftraint,  than  that  the  Parliament  was  under  •,  and 
as  they  could  pafs  no  Act  without  the  Royal  Af- 
fent  i    fo  they  confeffed  that  they  could  not  enact- 
or publifh  a  Canon  without   the  King's  Licenfe. 
Antiently  the  Clergy  granted  their  own  Subfidies 
apart,  but  ever  fince  the  Reformation,  the  Grant 
of  the  Convocation  was  net  thought  good,  till  it 
was  ratified  in  Parliament :  But  the  Rule  of  Sub- 
fidies being  fo  high  on  the  Clergy,  they  had  fub- 
mitted  to  be  taxed  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
ever  fince  the  year  1665,  tho*  no  Memorials  were 
left  to  inform  us,  how  that  matter  was  contented 
to  fo  generally,  that  no  oppofition  of  any  fort  was. 
made  to  it :    The  giving  of  Money  being  yielded 
up,  which  was  the  chief  bufinefs  of  Convocati- 
ons, they  had  after  that  nothing  to  do  ;    fo  they 
fate  only  for  Form's  fake,  and  were  adjourned  of 
courfe  •,  nor  did  they  ever  pretend,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  danger  that   Religion  was  in  during 
the  former  Reigns,    to  fit  and  act  as  a  Synod  ; 
but  now  this  was  demanded  as  a  Right,  and  they 
complained  of  their  being  fo  often  prorogued,  as 
a  violation  of  their  Conftitution,  for  which  all  the 
Bifhops,  but  more  particularly  the  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  was  cried  out  on  :    They  faid,  that  he 
and  the  Bifhops  looked  fo  much  to  their  own  In- 
terefts,  that  they  forgot  the  Interefts  of  the  Church, 
or  rather  betrayed  them  :    The  greater  part  of  the 
Clergy  were;  in  no  good  temper  ;  they  hated  the  To- 
leration, and  were  heavily  charged  with  the  Taxes, 
which  made  them  very  uneafy  •,   and  this  difpofed 
them  to  be  foon  inflamed  by  thofe,  who  were  feek- 
ing  out  all  pofilble  methods  to  di  order  our  affairs  : 
They  hoped  to  have  engaged  them  againft  the  Su- 
premacy, and  reckoned,  that  in  the  feeble  ftate  to 
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which  the  Government  was  now  brought,  they 
might  hope  either  to  wreft  it  quite  from  the  CrowQ, 
and  then  it  would  fall  into  the  management  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  :  Or  if  the  King  fnould  proceed 
again fi:  them  according  to  the  Statute,  and  fue.them 
in  aPremunire,this  might  unice  the  Clergy  intofuch 
an  oppofition  to  the  Government,  as  would  probably 
throw  us  into  great  Convuliions  :  But  many  afpi- 
ring  men  among  them,  had  no  other  defign,  but 
to  force  themfelves  into  Preferment,  by  the  oppo- 
fition they  made.  In  the  Writ  that  the  Biihops 
had,  fummoning  them  to  Parliament,  the  Claufe, 
known  by  the  firft  word  of  it,  "  Premunientes,"  was 
frill  continued  \  at  firft,  by  virtue  of  it,  the  infe- 
rior Clergy  were  required  to  come  to  Parliament, 
and  to  content  to  the  Aids  there  given  :  But  after 
the  Archbifhops  had  the  provincial  Writ,  for  a 
Convocation  of  the  Province,  the  other  was  no 
jnore  executed,  tho'  it  was  ffill  kept  in  the  Writ, 
and  there  did  not  appear  the  leaff.  ffiadow  of  any 
ufe  that  had  been  made  of  it,  for  fome  hundreds 
of  years  \  yet  now  fome  Bifhops  were  prevailed 
on,  to  execute  this  Claufe,  and  to  fummon  the 
Clergy  by  virtue  of  it :  The  Convocation  was 
opened  with  Speeches,  full  of  fharp  Reflections 
-  on  the  Bifhops,  which  they-  pad  over,  being  un- 
willing to  begin  a  Difpute. 

Dr.   Hooper,  Dean  of  Canterbury  was   chofen  They  <jff- 
Prolocutor,  a  man  of  Learning  and  good  conduct  P'!re  ,r'ie 
hitherto  *,    he  was  referved,    crafty  and  ambitious  •,  Q,0p^e 
his  Deanery  had  not  foften'd  him,  for  he  thought  power  of 
he  deferved   to  be  raifed  higher.     The  conftant  ■  djoum- 
method    of    Adjournments    had  been  this ;    the  lnS  them- 
Archbifhop  figned  a  Schedule  for  that  purpofe,  by 
which  the  Upper  Houfe  was  immediately  adjourn- 
ed, and  that  being  fent  down  to  the  Prolocutor, 
did  alfo  adjourn  the  Lower  Houfe  :    The  Clergy 
perceiving  that,   by  this  means,  the  Archbimop 
could  adjourn  them  at  pleafure,  and  either  hinder 
or  break  off  all  Debates,  refolved  to  begin  at  dif- 
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]70i.    puting  this  point:  and  they   brought  a  Paper  to. 
\^*~Y^~  tne  Upper  Houfe,   in    which    they    afferted    their 
right  of  Adjourning  themfelves,  and   cited  fome 
Precedents  for  it:  To  this,  the  Bifhops  drew  a 
very  copious  anfwer,  in  which  all  their  Precedents 
were  examined  and  anfwered,  and  the  matter  was 
fo  clearly  ftated,  and    fo  fully   proved,    that   we 
hoped    we  had  put  an  end  to  the  Difpute  :  The 
Lower  Houfe  fat  for  fome  time  about  the  Reply 
to  this  -,  but  inftead  of  going  on  with  that,   they 
defired  a  free  Conference,  and  began  to  affect,  in, 
all  their  Proceedings,  to  follow  the  methods  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  :  The  Bifhops   refolved  not 
to  comply  with  this,  which  was  wholly  newT :  They 
had,  upon  fome  occafions,    called  up  the  Lower 
Houfe  to  a  conference,  in  order  to  the  explaining 
fome  things  to  them  •,  but  the  Clergy  had   never 
taken  upon  them,  to  defire  a  Conference  with  trie 
Bifhops  before  ;  fo  they  refolved  not   to  admit  of 
it,  and  told  them,  they  expected  an  anfwer  to  the 
Paper  they  had  fent  them  :   The  Lower  Houfe  re- 
folved not  to  comply  with  this,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, to  take  no  more  notice  of  the  Archbifhop's 
Adjournments  :  They  did  indeed  obferve  the   rule 
of  adjourning  themfelves    to   the  day,  which   the 
Archbifhop  had   appointed  in  his  Schedule,   but 
they  did  it  as  their  own  Act,  and  they  adjourned 
themfelves  to  intermediate  days. 
They  That  they  might  exprefs  a  zeal  in  the  matters  of 

^eniure  Religion,  they  refolved  to  proceed  againft  fome 
bad  Books :  They  began  with  one,  entitled,  Chrifti- 
anity  not  Myfterious,  wrote  by  one  Toland,  a  man 
of  a  bold  and  petulant  wit,  who  paffed  for  a  So- 
cinian,  but  was  believed  to  be  a  man  of  no  Re- 
ligion :  They  drew  fome  proportions  out  of  this 
Book,  but  did  it  with  fo  little  judgment,  that  they 
paffed  over  the  word  that  were  in  it,  and.  fingled 
out  fome,  that  how  ill  foever  they  were  meant, 
ye.t  were  capable  of  a  good  fen fe  :'  They  brought 
•   "up  the  Cenfure  that  they  had  pail  on  this  Book,  to 
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tlie  Bifhops,  and  defired  them  to  agree  to  their    1701. 
Refolutions  :  This  flruck  fo  directly  at  the  Epifco-  *~/"Y**v> 
pal  Authority,  that  it  feemed  ftrange  to  fee  men, 
who  had   fo  long  afTerted  the   Divine   Right   of 
Epifcopacy,  and  that  Prefbyters  were  only  their 
Affiftants  and  Council  (according  to  the  Language 
of  all   Antiquity)   now   affume  to  themfelves  the 
moft  important  Act  of  Church  Government,  the 
judging  in  Points  of  Doctrine  :  In- this  it  appeared, 
how  foon  mens  Interefts  and  Paffions  can  run  them 
from  one  extreme  to  another :  The  Bifhops    faw^ 
that  their  defign  in  this   was  only  to  gain  fome 
credit  to  themfelves,  by  this  fhew  of  zeal  for  the ' 
great  Articles  of  Religion ;  fo  they  took  advice  of 
men  learned  in  the  Law,  how  far  the  Acl  of  Submif- 
fion  in  the  twenty  fifth  of  Henry  the  Eighth  did  re- 
train them  in  this  cafe.  There  had  been  the  like 
complaint  made  in  the  Convocation  1698,  of  many 
ill   Books  then  publilhed  :  and  the  Bifhops  had 
then  advifed   both  with   Civilians    and  Common 
Lawyers  in  this  matter  :  They  were  anfwered,  that 
every  Bifhop  might   proceed  in  his  own   Court, 
againft  the  Authors   or  Spreaders   of  ill  Boaoks, 
within  his  Diocefe  :  But  they  did  hot  know  of  any 
Power  the  Convocation  had  to  do  it  \  it  did  not  fo 
much  as  appear,  that  they  could  fummon   any  to 
come   before  them  :  And   when  a  Book  was  pub-    - 
liihed,  with  the  Author's  Name  to  it,  the  condemn- 
ing it,  without  hearing  the  Author  upon  it,  feemed 
contrary  to  the  common  rules  of  Juftice.     It  did 
not  feem  to  be  a  Court  at  all,  and  fince  no  Appeal 
lay  from  it,  it  certainly  could  not  be  a  Court,  in 
the  firft  inilance.     When  this   Queftion   was  now 
again    put  to    Lawyers,    fome    were    afraid,    and 
others  were  unwilling  to  anfwer  it  :  But  Sir  Ed^ 
ward  Northey,  afterwards  made  Attorney  General, 
thought  the   condemning   Books    was   a  thing  of 
great    confequence ;    fince   the    Doctrine   of  the 
Church  might  be    altered,    by  condemning  Ex- 
planations of  one  fort,  and  allowing  thofe  of  ano- 
ther j 
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ther  ;  and  fince  the  Convocation  had  no  Licence 
irom  the  King,  he  thought  that,   by  meddling  in 
that  matter,  they  mould  incur  the  Fains  in  the 
Statute  -,  fo  all  further  Debate  of  this  matter  was 
let  fall  by  the  Bifhops.  The  Lower  Houfe  going 
on,  to  fit  in  intermediate  days,  many  of  the  mott 
eminent  and  learned  among  them,  not  only  re- 
fufed  to  fit  with  them  on  thofe  days,  but  thought 
it  was  incumbent  on  them,  to  proteft  againft  their 
Proceedings  ;  but  the  Lower  Houfe  refuting  to 
iuffer  this  to  be  enter'd  in  their  Books,  they  figni- 
-fied  it  in  a  Petition  to  the  Archbifhop.  The  Party 
fitting  alone,  in   thofe  intermediate  days,  they  en- 
tered  into  fuch  a  fecrecy,  that  it  could  not  be 
known  what  they  fate  fo  clofe  upon  :  So  the  Arch- 
bifhop appointed  five  Bifhops,  together  with  ten 
they  mould  name,  as  a  Committee  to  examine  their 
Books  ;  but  tho'  this   had  been  often  done,  yet, 
•upon  this  occation,  the  Lower  Houfe   refufed  to 
comply  with  it,   or  to  nsme  a  Committee  :  This 
was  fuch  an  unprecedented  invafion  of  the  Epifco- 
pal  Authority i  that  the  Upper  Houfe  refolved  to 
receive   nothing  Iron}  them,   till   that  irregularity 
was  let  right; 
And'com-      Hereupon '  they,  bring  highly  incenfed    againft 
plain  of     me,  cenfured  my  Kxpolition  of  the  Articles,  which, 
ttiv  Expo-  -n  jmjt;ation  of  -the  General  Impeachments  by  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  they  put  in  three  General 
Proportions  :  Firft,  That  it  allowed  a  diverfity  of 
Opinions,  which  the  Articles  were  framed  to  avoid. 
Secondly,  That  it  contained  many   Paffages   con- 
trary to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Articles,  and   to* 
other  received  Doctrines  of  our  Church.  Thirdly, 
That  fome  things  in   it  were  of  dangerous  confe- 
quence  to  the  Church,  and  derogated  from   the 
honour  of  the  Reformation.     What  the  particu- 
lars, to  which  thefe  general  Heads  referred,  were, 
could  never  be  learned  :  this  was  a  Secret  lodged 
in  confiding  hands  :  I  begg'd,  that  the  Archbifhop 
would  difpenfe  with  the  Order  made,  againft  fur- 
ther 
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r.her  communication  with  the  Lower  Houfe,  as 
this  matter :  But  they  would  enter  into  no  par- 
ticulars, unlets  they  might  at  the  fame  time  offer 
fame  other  matters,  which  the  Bifhops  would  not 
admit  of. 

In  thefe  Proceedings  the  Bifhops  were  unani- 
mous, except  the  Bifhops  of  London,  Rocheiter, 
and  Exeter  :  The  Bifliop  of  London  had  been 
twice  difappointed  of  his  hopes,  of  being  advan- 
ced to  the  See  of  Canterbury  •,  fo  for  feveral  years 
he  was  engaged  with  the  Tory  Party,  and  oppofed 
the  Court  in  every  thing,  but  with  little  force  or 
authority:  The  Biffiop  of  Rochefter  had  been 
deeply  engaged  in  the  former  Reigns,  and  he 
ftuck  firm  to  the  Party,  to  which,  by  reafon  of 
the  liberties  of  his  Life,  he  brought  no  fort  of 
honour.  Thefe  Bifhops  gave  no  great  reputation  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Lower  Houfe,  to  which  they 
adhered  :  They  likewife  entered  their  DifTent  to 
the  Refolutions  taken  in  the  Upper  Houfe.  From 
the  fire  railed  thus  in  Convocation,  a  great  heat 
was  fpread  thro'  the  whole  Clergy  of  the  King- 
dom :  it  alienated  them  from  their  Bifhops,  and 
raifed  Factions  among  them  every  where. 

Thus  ended  the  Seffion  of  Parliament  and  Con-  The  King- 
vocation,  which  had  the  worft  aipecT:  of  any,  that  ™^  ^ 
had  fate  during  this  Reign.    The  new  Miniflers 
prefled  the  King  often  to  diflblve  the  CommhTion, 
that  recommended  to  Ecclefiaftical  Preferments, 
and  to  turn  out  forne  of  the  Whigs,  who  were  in 
Imployments,  the  Lord  Haverfham  in  particular, 
who  was  in  the  Admiralty  :  But  the  King  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  do  any  thing  ;  yet  he  kept 
himfelf  fo  much  on  the  referve,  that  when  he  went 
out  of  England,    it   was    not    certainly   known, 
whether  he  intended  to  dhToive  the  Parliament  or 
not.  When  the  King  came  to  the  Hague,  he  found 
the  Negotiation  with  France  quite  at  an  end ;  the 
King  of   France  had  recalled  his   Minifter  ;  the 
States  had  encreafed  their  Force,  and  the'  French 

were 
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were  very  ftrong  in  their  Neighbourhood  :  So  that 
though  no  War  was  actually  declared,  yet  it  was 
very  near  breaking  out. 
Prince  r£ he  Emperor's  Army  was  now  got  into  Italy  : 

marched  ^^e  entrance  towards  Verona  was  ftopt  by  the 
into  Italy.  French  ;  but  Prince  Eugene  came  in  by  Vincenza  ; 
and  when  the  Reinforcements  and  Artillery  came 
up  to  him,  he  made  a  feint  of  paffing  the  Po  near 
Ferrara  -9  and  having  thus  amufed  the  French,  he 
pafTed  the  Adige  near  Carpi,  where  a  Body  of  five 
thoufand  French  lay  -,  thefe  he  routed,  fo  the  French 
retired  to  the  Mincio  :  He  followed  them,  and  paf- 
fed  that  River  in  their  fight,  without  any  oppofition : 
The  French  Army  was  commanded  by  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  with  him.  were  the  Marefchal  Catinat, 
and  the  Prince  of  Vaudemont,  Governor  of  Milan  : 
Thefe  differed  in  opinion  ;  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was 
for  fighting  •,  Catinat  and  Prince  Vaudemont  were 
againfl:  it :  So  the  Marefchal  Villeroy  was  fent 
thither,  with  Orders  to  fight.  Catinat,  who  was 
the  beft  General  the  French  had  left,  looking  on 
this  as  a  Difgrace,  retired  and  languifhed  for  fome 
time  ;  yet  he  recovered.  There  were  many  fmall 
engagements  of  Parties  fent  out  on  both  fides,  in 
which  the  Germans  had  always  the  better;  yet  this 
did  not  difcourage  Villeroy,  from  venturing  to  at- 
tack them  in  their  Camp  at  Chiari ;  but  they  were 
fo  well  entrenched,  and  defended  themfelves  with 
fo  much  refolution,  that  the  French  were  forced 
to  draw  off  with  great  lofs  %  about  five  thoufand 
of  them  were  killed,  whereas  the  lofs  of  the  Ger- 
mans was  inconfiderable.  Sicknefs  likewife  broke 
in  upon  the  French,  fo  that  their  Army  was  much 
diminifhed ;  and  after  this,  they  were  not  in  a 
condition  to  undertake  any  thing*  Prince  Eugene 
lay  for  fome  time  in  his  Camp  at  Chiari,  fending 
out  Parties  as  far  as  the  Adda,  who  meeting  oft 
with  Parties  of  the  French,  had  always  the  ad- 
vantage, killing  fome,  and  taking  many  Prifoners  : 
For  feveral  months,  Prince  Eugene  had  no  place  of 
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defence  to  retire  to  ;  his  Camp  was  all ;  fo  that  a 
blow  given  him  there,  muft  have  ruined  his  whole 
Army.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Campaign,  he 
pofferled  himfelf  of  all  the  Mantuan  Territory, 
except  Mantua  and  Goits  ;  he  blockt  them  both 
up ;  and  when  the  Seafon  obliged  the  French  to 
go  into  Quarters,  he  took  all  the  Places  on  the 
Oglio,  and  continued  in  motion  the  whole  follow- 
ing Winter.  The  French  had  no  other  Enemy  to 
deal  with,  fo  they  poured  in  their  whole  force 
upon  him  :  He  was  then  but  a  young  man,  and 
had  little  affiftance  from  thofe  about  him,  and  none 
at  all  during  the  Summer  from  the  Princes  and 
States  of  Italy  :  For  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians 
pretended  to  'maintain  a  Neutrality,  tho'  upoa 
many  occafions,  the  Pope  fhewed  great  partiality 
to  the  French  :  The  People  indeed  favoured  him, 
fo  that  he  had  good  and  feafonable  Intelligence 
brought  him  of  all  the  motions  of  the  French  : 
and  in  his  whole  Conducl,  he  fhewed  both  a  depth 
of  contrivance,  and  an  exactnefs  in  execution,  with 
all  the  courage,  but  without  any  of  the  ralhnefs  of 
youth. 

But  to  carry  on  the  feries  of  his  motions  as  far  His  at- 
as  this  period  of  my  Hiftory  goes, -his  attempt  in  tempt  up- 
January    following   upon   Cremona,    had    almoft on  Cre* 
proved   a  decifive   one.     Marefchal  Yilleroy  lay  mona* 
there  with  fix  or  feven  thoufand  Men,  and  con> 
manded  a  Bridge  on  the  Po  ;  Prince  Eugene  had 
paft  that  River  with  a  part  of  his    Army  •,  the 
Princefs  of  Mirandola  drove  out  the  French,  and 
received  a  Garrifon  from  him  :  The  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena  put  his  Country  in  his  hand,  and  gave  him 
Berfeilo,  the  ftrongeft  place  of  his  Dominions  : 
The  Duke  of  Parma  pretended  he  was  the  Pope's 
Vaflal,  and  fo  put  himfelf  under  the  Protection  of 
that  See  :  Prince  Eugene  would  not  provoke  tfi£ 
Pope  too  much,  fo  he  only  marched  thro'  the  Par- 
mezan  -,  here  he  laid  the  defign  of  furprifmg  Cre- 
ciona,  with  fo  much  fecrecy,  that  the  French  had 
4  not 
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1 70 1.  not  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  it.  Prince  Eugene  went 
s-^\~>  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  Body  that  he 
brought  from  the  Oglio,  and  ordered  another  to 
come  from  the  Parmezan  at  the  fame  time,  to 
force  the  Bridge.  He  marched  with  all  fecrecy  to 
Cremona  ;  at  the  fame  time,  thro'  the  ruins  of  an 
old  Aqueduct,  he  fent  in  fome  Men,  who  got 
thro'  and  forced  one  of  the  Gates,  fo  that  he  was 
within  the  Town,  before  Marefchal  Villeroy  had 
any  apprehenfion  of  an  Enemy  being  near  him  i 
He  wakened  on  the  fudden  with  the  noife,  got  out 
to  the  Street,  and  there  he  was  taken  Prifonen 
But  the  other  Body  did  not  come  up  critically,  at 
the  time  appointed,  fo  an  Irifh  Regiment  fecured 
the  Bridge  :  And  thus  the  Defign,  that  was  fo  well 
contrived^  and  fo  happily  executed  in  one  part,  did 
fail.  Prince  Eugene  had  but  four  thoufand  Men 
with  him,  fo  that  fince  the  other  Body  could  not 
join  him,  he  was  forced  to  march  back,  which  he 
did  without  any  confiderable  lofs,  carrying  Mare- 
fchal Villeroy  and  fome  other  Prifoners  with  him. 
In  this  attempt,  tho'  he  had  not  an  entire  Succefs* 
yet  he  gained  all  the  Glory,  to  which  the  ambition 
of  a  Military  Man  could  afpire  -,  fo  that  he  was 
looked  on  as  the  greater!  and  happieft  General  of 
the  Age  :  He  went  on  enlarging  his  Quarters*  fe- 
curing  all  his  Polls,  and  flraitning  the  Blockade  of 
Mantua,  and  was  in  perpetual  motion  during  the 
whole  Winter  :  The  French  were  ft  ruck  with  this. 
ill  fuccefs  ;  more  Troops  were  fent  into  Italy,  and 
the  Duke  of  Vendome  went  to  command  the 
Armies  there. 
Kmg  Phi-.     Yfce  Duke  of  Savoy  was  prefTed  to   fend  his 

lip  at  Bar-  ^  ...  t-»       1  1  i         ,    ,       ,  , 

cel®na.  rorces  thither  *.  But  he  grew  cold  and  backward  : 
He  had  now  gained  all  that  he  could  promife  him- 
felf from  France  :  His  fecond  Daughter  was  mar^ 
rled  to  King  Philip,  and  was  fent  to  him  to  Bar- 
celona, and  he  came  and  met  her  there  :  Philip  fell 
into  an  ill  habit  of  Body,  and  had  fome  returns  of 
a  Feverifh  Diftemper  :  He  had  alfo  great  difputes 

with 
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with  the  States  of  Catalonia,  who,  before  they  1701. 
would  grant  him  the  Tax  that  was  afked  of  them,  \>"VXJ 
propofed  that  all  their  Privileges  mould  be  confirm- 
ed to  them.  This  took  up  fome  time,  and  occa- 
fioned  many  difputes  :  all  was  fettled  at  lafl  •,  but 
their  Grant  was  fhort  of  what  was  expected,  and 
did  not  defray  the  charges  of  the  King's  flay  in  the 
place.  A  great  difpofition  to  revolt  appeared  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  and  it  broke  out  in  fome 
feeble  attempts,  that  were  foon  mattered ;  the 
Leaders  of  thefe  were  taken  and  executed  :  They 
juftified  themfelves  by  this  Apology,  that  till  the 
Pope  granted  the  Inveftiture,  they  could  not  be  •> 
bound  to  obey  the  new  King  :  The  Duke  of  Me- 
dina was  a  fevere  Governor,  both  on  his  Matter's 
account  and  on  his  own  :  Some  of  the  Auilrian 
Party  made  their  efcape  to  Rome  and  to  Vienna  : 
They  reprefented  to  the  Emperor,  that  the  difpo- 
fition of  the  Country  was  fuch,  in  his  favour,  that 
a  fmall  Force  of  ten  thoufand  Men  would  certainly 
put  that  Kingdom  wholly  into  his  hands.  Orders 
were  upon  that  fent  to  Prince  Eugene,  to  fend  a 
Detachment  into  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  :  But 
tho'  he  believed,  a  fmall  Force  would  fpon  reduce 
that  Kingdom,  yet  he  judged  that  fuch  a  dimi- 
nution of  his  own  ftrength,  when  the  French  were 
fending  fo  many  Troops  into  the  Milaneze,  would 
fo  expofe  him,  that  it  would  not  be  poffible  to 
maintain  a  defenfive,  with  fuch  an  unequal  Force : 
Yet  repeated  Orders  came  to  him  to  the  fame 
effect  j  but  in  oppofition  to  thofe,  he  made  fuch 
reprefentations,  that  at  laft  it  was  left  to  himfelf, 
to  do  what  he  found  fafeft  and  moft  for  the  Em- 
peror's Service  {  with  that  the  matter  was  let  fall, 
and  it  foon  appeared,  that  he  had  judged  better 
than  the  Court  of  Vienna  :  but  this  was,  by  his 
Enemies,  imputed  to  humour  and  obfrinaey  -3  fo  that 
for  fome  time  after  that,  he  was  neither  confider- 
ed  nor  fupported,  as  his  great  fervices  had  deferved. 
This  might  flow  from  envy  and  malice,  which  are 
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the  ordinary  growth  of  all  Courts,  chiefly  of  feeble 
ones :  Or  it  might  be  a  practice  of  the  French, 
who  had  corrupted  moft  Courts,  and  that  of  Vi- 
enna in  particular ;  fince  nothing  could  more  ad- 
vance their  ends,  than  to  alienate  the  Emperor 
from  Prince  Eugene  ;  which  might  fo  far  difouff. 
him,  as  to  make  him  more  remits  in  his  Service. 

Our  Fleets  lay  all  this  Summer  idle  in  our  Seas, 
on  a  bare  defenfive  -,  while  the  French  had  many 
Squadrons  in  the  Spanifh  Ports,  and  in  the  Weft- 
Indies.  In  the  North,  the  War  went  on  Hill  -,  the 
King  of  Sweden  pafTed  the  Duna,  and  fell  on  an 
Army  of  the  Saxons,  that  lay  on  the  other  fide, 
over  againft  Riga,  and  routed  them  fo  entirely, 
that  he  was  Mailer  of  their  Camp  and  Artillery. 
From  thence  he  marched  into  Courland,  where  no 
Refiftance  was  made :  Mittaw  the  chief  Town  fub- 
mitted  to  him  :  The  King  of  Poland  drew  his 
Army  into  Lithuania,  which  was  much,  divided 
between  the  Sapichas  and  Oginfkis :  So  that  all 
thofe  parts  were  breaking  into  much  confufion  : 
The  Court  of  Vienna  pretended,  they  had  made  a 
great  difcovery  of  a  Confpiracy  in  Hungary  :  It 
is  certain,  the  Germans  play'd  the  Matters  very 
feverely  in  that  Kingdom,  fo  that  all  places  were 
full  of  complaints,  and  the  Emperor  was  fo  be- 
fieged  by  the  Authors  of  thofe  Oppreflions,  and 
the  Proceedings  were  fo  fummary  upon  very  flight 
grounds,  that  it  was  not  to  be  wondered,  if  the 
Hungarians  were  difpofed  to  fhake  off  the  yoke, 
when  a  proper  opportunity  mould  offer  itfelf :  and 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  French  had  Agents i 
among  them,  by  the  way  of  Poland  as  well  as  of 
Turkey,  that  fo  the  Emperor  might  have  work 
enough  at  home. 
Several  This  was  the  ftate  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe  this 

Summer.  Several  Negotiations  were  fecretly  carried 
on  ;  the  Elector  of  Cologn  was  entirely  gained  to 
the  French  Intereft,  but  was  refolved  not  to  de- 
clare himfelf,  till  his  Brother  thought  fit  likewife 
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to  do  it :  All  the  Progrefs  that  the  French  mack 
with  the  two  Brothers  this  Summer,  was,  that  they 
declared  for  a  Neutrality,  and  againfl  a  War  with 
France:  The  Dukes  of  Wolfembuttle  and   Saxe 
Gotha,  were  alfo  engaged  in  the  fame  defign  •,  they 
made  great  Levies  of  Troops,  beyond  what  they 
themfeives  could  pay,  for  which  it  was  vifible  that 
they  were  fupplied  from  France  :  Flere  was  a  for- 
midable appearance   of  great   diffractions   in  the 
Empire.  An  Alliance  was  alfo  projected  with  the 
Kino-   of    Portugal  :    His   Minifters  were  in   the 
French  Interefts,  but  he  himfelf   inclined   to  the 
Auftrian  Family  :  He  for  fome  time  affected  Re- 
tirement,   and   avoided  the  giving    Audience  to 
Foreign  Minifters  :  He  faw  no  good  profpect  from 
England  -,    fo  being  preffed   to    an   alliance   with 
France,  his  Minifters  got  leave  from  him  to  pro- 
pofe  one,  on  terms  of  fuch  advantage  to  him,  that 
as  it  was  not  expected  they  could  be    granted,  fo 
it  was  hoped  this  would  run  into  a  long  Negoti- 
ation :  But  the  French  were  as  liberal  in  making 
large  promifes,  as  they  were  perfidious  in  not  ob- 
ferving  them  -,  fo  the  King  of  France  agreed  to  all 
that  was  propofed,  and  figneda  Treaty  purfuant  to 
it,  and  published  it  to  the  World  :  Yet  the  King  of 
Portugal  denied  that  he  had  confented  to  any  fuch 
Project ,  and  he  was  fo  hardly  brought  to  fign  the 
Treaty,  that  when  it  was  brought  to  him,  he  threw 
it  down,    and  kickt  it  about  the  Room,  as  our 
Envoy  wrote  over :  In  conclufion  however,  he  was 
prevailed  on  to  fign  it  $  but  it  was  generally  thought, 
that  when  he  mould  fee  a  good  Fleet  come  from 
the  Allies,  he  would  obferve  this  Treaty  with  the 
French,  as  they  have  done  their  Treaties  with  all 
the  reft  of  the  World.  Spain  grew  uneafy  and  dis- 
contented   under   a    French    Management :    The 
Grandees  were  little  confiderecl,  and  they  faw  great 
deiigns,  for  the  better  conduct  of  the  Revenues  of 
the  Crown,  likely  to  take  place  every  where,  which 
were  very  unacceptable  to  them,  who  minded  no- 
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1701.  thing  fo  much  as  to  keep  up  a  vaft  Magnificence,: 
V-^v^  at  the  King's   Coft.     They  faw   themfelves  much 
defpifed  by  their  new  Mailers,  as  there  was  indeed 
great  caufe  for  it ;  they  had  too  much  pride  to  bear 
this  well,  and  too  little  courage  to  think  how  they 
mould  make  it  off, 
A  Parlia-       But  now  to  return  to  our  affairs  at  home,  the 
ment  in    jju]Ae  0f  Queenfbury  was  fent  down  to  hold  a  Par- 
an  .  ]jament  jn  Scotland  ;  where  people  were  in  fo  bad 
a  humour,  that   much  practice    was   neceflary  to 
bring  them  into  any  temper.    They  pafTed  many 
angry  Votes  upon  the  bufmefs  of  Darien,  but  in 
conclusion  the  SefTion  ended  well.  The  Army  was 
reduced  one  half,  and  the  Troops  that  were  order- 
ed to  be  broke,  were  fent  to  the  States,  who  were 
now  encreafing  their  Force.  This  Seffion  was  chiefly 
managed  by  the  Duke  of  Queenfbury  and  the  Earl 
of  Argyle,  and  in  reward  for  it,  the  one  had  the 
Garter,  and  the  other  was  made  a  Duke. 
Affair  in       In  Ireland,  the  Truftees  went  on   to  hear  the 
Ireland,,    Claims  of  the  Irifh,  and  in  many  cafes,  they  gave 
judgment  in  their  favour.  But  now  it  began  to  ap- 
pear, that  whereas  it  had  been  given  out,  that  the 
Sale  of  the  conftfeated  Eftates  would  amount  to  a 
Million  and  a  half,  it  was  not  like  to  rife  to  the 
third  part  of  that  Sum :  In  the  mean  while,  the 
Truftees   lived   in  great    State  there,    and   were 
Mailers  of  all  the  Affairs  of  that  Kingdom  :  But 
no  proportions  were  yet  made  for  the  purchafing 
of  thofe  Eftates.     During  the  King's  abfence,  the 
Nation  was  in  a  great  ferment,  which  was  increafed 
by  many  Books  that  were  wrote,  to  expofe  the  late 
Management  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  the 
new  Miniftry,  the  Earl  of  Rochefter  in  particular, 
who  was  thought  the  driver  of   all  violent  mo- 
tions. The  few  Books  that  were  publifhed,  on  the 
other  fide  were  fo  poorly  writ,  that  it  tempted  one 
to  think,  they  were  writ  by  men  who  perfonated 
the  being  on  their  fide,  on  defign  to  expofe  them. 
The  Earl  of  Rochefter  delayed  his  going  to  Ireland 
• —    -  very 
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very  long:    He   perceived  that  the  King's  heart   1^01. 
was  not  with  him,  and  was  very  uneafy  at  that;  <^y*^ 
as  on  the  other  hand,  the  King  complained  much 
of  his  intractable  temper  and  imperious  manner, 
and  by  his  intercourfe  with  him,  the  King  came  to 
fee  that  he  was  not  the  man  he  had  taken  him  for  ; 
that  he  had   no  great  nor  clear  notions  of  Affairs 
abroad  ;  and  that,  inftead  of  moderating  the  vio- 
lence of  his  Party,  he  inflamed  them ;  ib  that  he 
often  laid,  that  the  year,  in  which  he  directed  the 
Councils,  was   one  of  the    uneafieft  of  his  whole 
Lite.     The  Earl  of  Rochefter  finding  the  King's 
coldnefs  towards  him,  expoftulated  with  him  upon 
it,  and  faid,  he  could  ferve  him  no  longer,  fince 
he  faw  he  did  not  truft  him.     The  King  heard  this 
with  his  ufual  flegm,  and  concluded  upon  it,  that 
he  mould  fee  him  no  more :  But  Harley  made  him 
a  little  more  ibbmiffive  and  towardly.     After  the 
King   was    gone  beyond  Sea,  he   alfo   went  into 
Ireland  -,  there  he  ufed  much  art  in  oblieino;  people 
of  all  forts,  Diffe nters  as  well  as  Papifts  ;  yet  fuch 
confidence  was  put  in  him   by   the  High  Church 
Parcy,  that  they  bore  every  thing  at  his  hands  :  It 
was  not  eafy  to  behave  himfelf  towards  the  Truf- 
tees,  fo  as  not  to  give  a  general  diftafte  to  the  Na- 
tion, for  they  were  much  hated,  and  openly  charged 
with    partiality,    injuftice    and    corruption  :  That 
which  gave  the  greateft  difguft  in  his  Adminiftra- 
tion  there,  was,  his  ufage  of  the  reduced  Officers, 
who  were  upon  half  pav,  a  Fund  being  fettled  for 
that  by  Act  of  Parliament;  They  were  ordered  to 
live  in  Ireland,  and  to  be  ready  for  Service  there. 
The  Earl   of  Rochefter  called   them   before  him? 
and  required  them  to  exprefs   under   their  hands 
their  readinefs  to  go  and  ierve  in  th.Q  Weft-Indies. 
They  did  not  comply  with  this  ;  fo  he  fet  them  a 
day  for  their  final   Anfwer,  and  th'reaten'd,  that 
they  fhould  have  no  more  appointments,  if  they 
ftood  out  beyond  that  time.  This  was  reprefented 
to  the  King,  as  a  great  hardihip  put  on  them,  and 
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as  done  on  defign  to  leave  Ireland  deftjtute  of  the 
Service,  that  might  be  done  by  fo  mimy  gallant 
Officers,  who  were  all  known  to  be  well  affected 
to  the  prefent  Government :  So  the  King  ordered 
a  flop  to  be  put  to  it. 
King  I  am  now  come  to  the  laft  period  of  the  Life  of 

James's  the  unfortunate  King  James  :  He  had  led  for  above 
Death.  ten  vearSj  a  Very  unadtive  life  in  France  :  After  he 
had,  in  fo  poor  a  manner  as  was  told,  abandoned 
firft  England,  and  then  Ireland,  he  had  entered 
into  two  Defigns,  for  recovering  the  Crowns^  which 
he  may  be  faid  more  truly  to  have  thrown  away 
than  loft  :  The  one  was  broke  by  the  defeat  of  the 
French  Fleet  at  Sea  before  Cherburg,  in  the  year 
1692  :  The  other  feemed  to  be  laid  with  more 
depth,  as  well  as  with  more  infamy,  when  an 
Army  was  brought  to  Dunkirk,  and  the  defign  of 
the  Affaffination  was  thought  fure,  upon  which  it 
was  reafonably  hoped,  that  we  muft  have  fallen 
into  fuch  convulfions,  that  we  fhould  have  been  an 
eafy  prey  to  an  Army  ready  to  invade  us.  The 
reproach,  that  fo  black  a  contrivance  call  upon  him, 
brought  him  under  fo  much  contempt,  that  even 
the  abfolute  Authority  of  the  French  Court  could 
hardly  prevail  fo  far,  as  to  have  common  refpect 
paid  him  after  that.  He  himfelf  feemed  to  be  the 
leait  concerned  at  all  his  misfortunes  -,  and  thos  his 
Queen  could  never  give  over  meddling,  yet  he  was 
the  molt  eafy,  when  he  was  leaft  troubled  with 
thofe  airy  Schemes,  upon  which  ihe  was  ftill  em- 
ploying her  thoughts.  He  went  fometimes  to  £he 
Monaitery  of  La  Trappe,  where  the  poor  Monks 
were  much  edified  with  his  humble  and  pious  de- 
portment. Hunting  was  his  chief  diverfion,  and 
for  the  moil  part  he  led  a  harmlefs,  innocent  Life  ; 
being  Hill  very  zealous  about  his  Religion.  In 
the  opening  of  this  year,  he  had  been  fo  near 
Death,  that  it  was  generally  thought  the  decline 
of  it  would  carry  him  off:  He  went  to  Bourbon, 
but  had  no  benefit  by  the  Waters  there :  In  the 
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beginning  of  September,  he  fell  into  fuclv  fits,  that  1 701. 
it  was  concluded  he  could  not  live  many  days  :  v^-vvj 
The  King  of  France  came  to  fee  him,  and  feemed 
to  be  much  touched  with  the  fight :  He,  with 
fome  difficulty,  recommended  his  Queen  and  Son 
to  Iris  care  and  protection  :  The  French  King  an- 
fwered,  he  would  reckon  their  Concerns  as  his 
own  ;  and  when  he  left  him,  he  prom i fed  thofe  of 
his  Court,  that  he  would,  upon  King  James's 
Death,  own  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  King  of 
England,  and  that  he  would  take  Care  of  them  all. 
King  James  died  on  the  6th  day  of  September.  His  Cha- 
He  was  a  Prince  that  feemed  made  for  greater  ra^er* 
'  things,  than  will  be  found  in  the  courle  of  his  Life, 
more  particularly  of  his  Reign  :  He  was  efteemed 
in  the  former  parts  of  his  Life,  a  Man  of  great 
Courage,  as  he  was  quite  thro9  it  a  man  of  great 
application  to  bufmefs  :  He  had  no  vivacity  of 
thought,  invention  or  expreffion :  But  he  had  a 
good  judgment,  where  his  Religion  or  his  Educa- 
tion gave  him  not  a  biafs,  which  it  did  very  often  : 
He  was  bred  with  Arrange  Notions  of  the  Obedi- 
ence due  to  Princes,  and  came  to  take  up  as 
flrange  ones,  of  the  SubmifTion  due  to  Priefls  :  He 
was  naturally  a  man  of  truth,  fidelity,  andjuftice: 
But  his  Religion  was  fo  infufed  in  him,  and  he 
was  fo  managed  in  it  by  his  Priefls,  that  the  Prin- 
ciples which  Nature  had  laid  in,  had  little  power 
over  him,  when  the  concerns  of  his  Church  flood 
in  the  way  :  He  was  a  gentle  Mailer,  and  was 
very  eafy  to  all  who  came  near  him  -,  yet  he  was 
not  fo  apt  to  pardon,  as  one  ought  to  be,  that  is 
the  Vicegerent  of  that  God,  who  is  flow  to  anger, 
and  ready  to  forgive  :  He  had  no  perfonal  Vices 
but  of  one  fort :  He  was  flill  wandering  from  one 
Amour  to  another,  yet  he  had  a  real  fenfe  of  Sin, 
and  was  afhamed  of  it :  But  Priefls  know  how  to 
engage  Princes  more  entirely  into  their  interefls,  by 
making  them  compound  for  their  Sins,  by  a  great 
£eal  for  Holy  Church,  as  they  call  it.     In  a  word, 
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1 701.    if  it  had  not  been  for  his  Popery,  he  would  have 
v^"v^v/  been,  if  not  a  great  yet  a  good  Prince.     By  what 
I  once  knew  of  him,  and  by  what  I  faw  him  after- 
wards carried  to,  I  grew  more  confirmed  in   the 
very  bad  opinion,  which  I  was  always  apt  to  have, 
of  the  Intrigues  of  the  Popifh  Clergy,  and  of  the 
ConfefTors  of  Kings  :  Pie  was  undone  by  them, 
and  was  their  Martyr,  fo  that  they  ought  to  bear 
the  chief  load  of  all  the  errors  of  his    inglorious 
Reign,  and  of  its  fatal  Cataftrophe.     He  had  the 
Funeral  which  he    himfelf  had  defired,    private, 
and  without  any  fort  of  Ceremony  :   As   he  was 
dying,  he  faid  nothing  concerning  the  Legitimacy 
of  his  Son,  on  which  fome  made  fevere  remarks : 
Others  thought  that,  having  fpoken  fo   oft  or  it 
before,  he  might  not  reflect  on  the  fitnefs  of  faying 
any  thing  concerning  it,  in  his  lafl  extremity.  He 
recommended  to  him  Firmnefs  in  his  Religion, 
and  Juftice  in  his  Government,  if  ever  he  mould 
come  to  reign.      He  faid,  that  by  his  practice,  he 
recommended  Chriftian  Forgivenefs  to  him,  for  he 
heartily  forgave  both  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
Emperor.  It  was    believed,  that   the  naming  the 
Emperor  was   fuggefted  to  him  by  the  French,  to 
render  the  Emperor  odious  to  all  thofe  of  that  Re- 
ligion. 
The  yte-       Upon  his  Death,  it  was  debated  in  the  French 
i^n  e    r  Council  what  was  fit  to  be  done,  with  relation  to 

Prince  or  '..-.. 

l^aies       his  pretended  Son  :  The  Miniflry  advifed  the  King 

owned       to   be  pafiive,  to    let  him  afTume    what  Title  he 

^*'g  by    pleafed,  but  that,  for  fome  time  at  lead,  the  King 

French      &0UBf  not  declare  himfelf :  This  might  be  fome 

Court.      reitraint  on  the  King  of  England,  whereas  a  pre- 

fent  Declaration  mult  precipitate  a  Rupture  ;  but 

the  Dauphin  interpofed   with   fome  heat,  for   the 

prefent  owning  him  King  :  He  thought  the  King 

was  bound    in    honour  to  do  it  :   He  was  of  his 

,.     Blood,  and  was  driven  away  on  the  account  of  his 

Religion-,  fo  orders  were  given  to    proclaim  him 

,it  St.  Germains.     The  Earl  of  Manchefter,  then 

the 
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tht  King's  AmbaflTador  at  Paris,  told  me,  that  his   i;oi. 
own  Court  was  going  about  it  •,  but  a  difficulty,  ^*y-%/ 
propofed  by  the  Earl  of  Middletoun,  put  a  flop 
to  it :  He  apprehended,  that   it  would  look  very 
ftrangc,  and  might  provoke  the  Court  of  France, 
if  among  his  Titles  he  fhould  be  called  King  of 
France  ;  and  it  might  difguft  their  Party  in  Eng- 
land, if  it  was  omitted:  So  that   piece  of  Cere- 
mony was   not  performed  :    Soon   a  iter   this,  the 
King  of  Spain  owned  him,  fo  did  the  Pope  and 
the  Duke   of  Savoy :  And   the  King  of  France 
pre  Med  all  other  Princes  to  do  it,  in  whofe  Courts 
he  had  Minifters,  and  prevailed  on  the  Pope,  to 
prefs  the  Emperor  and  other  Popifh  Princes   to 
own  him,  tho'  without  effect     The  King  looked 
upon  this,  as  an  open  violation  of  the  Treaty   cf 
Ryfwick,  and  he  ordered  the  Earl  of  Manchefler 
to  leave  that  Court,  without  afking  an  audience. 
The  French  pretended,  that  the  bare  owning  of  his 
Title,  fince  they  gave  him  no  afTiftance  to   make 
good  his  claim,   was  not  a  breach  of  the  Treaty : 
But  this  could  not  pafs  on  the  World,  fince   the 
owning   his  Right  was  a  plain   Declaration,   that 
they  would  aflift  him  in  claiming  it,  whenfoever 
the  ftate  of  their  affairs  mould  allow  of  it. 

This   gave  a   univerfal  diftafle   to    the   whole  with 
Englilh  Nation  •,  all  people  feemed  pofTefTed  with  wfricH  the 
a  high  indignation  upon  it,  to  fee  a  Foreign  Power,  Nra^n 
that  was  at  Peace  with  us,  pretend  to  declare  who  was  jn- 
ought  to  be  our  King :  Even  thofe,  who  were  per-  flamed, 
haps  fecretly  well  pleafed  with  it,  were 'yet,  as  it 
were  forced,  for  their  own  fafety,  to  comply  with 
the  general  fenfe  of  the  reft  in  this  matter :  The 
City  of  London  began,  and  all  the  Nation  follow- 
ed, in  a  fet  of  AddrefTes,  wherein  they  expreft  their 
abhorrence   of  what  the  French  King  had  done, 
in  taking  upon  him  to  declare  who  mould  be  their 
King,  and  renewed  their  Vow  of  Fidelity  to  the 
King,  and  to  his  SuccefTors,  according  to  the  A£fc 
©f  Settlement.     A  great  diverfity  of  Stile  appeared 
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1 70 1.  in   thefe  AddrelTes,   fome   avoided  to    name  the 

wrw  French  King,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  the  Act  of 
fettlement,  and  only  reflected  on  the  Tranfaction 
in  France,  in  general  and  foft  words  :  But  others 
carried  the  matter  farther,  encouraging  the  King, 
to  go  on  in  his  Alliances,  promifing  him  all  faith- 
ful affiftance  in  fupporting  them,  and  afTuring  him 
that,  when  he  mould  think  fit  to  call  a  new  Par- 
liament, they  would  chofe  fuch  Members  as  mould 
concur  in  enabling  him  to  maintain  his  Alliances  : 
This  raifed  the  Divifions  of  the  Nation  higher. 
All  this  Summer  the  King  continued  at  Loo,  in  a 
very  ill  ftate  of  health  :  New  methods  gave  fome 
relief :  But  when  he  came  to  the  Hague,  on  his 
way  to  England,  he  was  for  fome  days  in  fo  bad 
a  Condition,  that  they  were  in  great  fear  of  his 
Life  :  He  recovered,  and  came  over  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  November. 

A  new  Xhe  firft  thing  that  fell" under  Debate,  upon  his 

"      return  was,  whether  the  Parliament  mould  be  con- 

called.  tinued,  or  difToived,  and  a  new  one  called  :  Some 
of  the  leading  Men  of  the  former  Parliament  had 
been  fecretly  a.fkt,  how  they  thought  they  would 
proceed,  if  they  mould  meet  again  :  Of  thefe, 
while  fome  anfwered  doubtfully,  others  faid  pofi- 
tively,  they  would  begin  where  they  had  left  off, 
and  would  infift  on  their  Impeachments.  The  new 
Miniftry  ftruggled  hard  againft  a  Diflblution,  and 
when  they  faw  the  King  refolved  on  it,  fome  of 
them  left  his  Service.  This  convinced  the  Nation, 
that  the  Kino;  was  not  in  a  double  game,  which 
had  been  confidently  given  out  before,  and  was  too 
eafily  believed  by  many  :  The  heats  in  Elections 
,  encreafed  with  every  new  Summons.  This  was 
'thought  fo  critical  a  conjuncture,  that  both  fides 
exerted  their  full  ftrength.  Molt  of  the  great 
Counties,  and  the  chief  Cities,  chofe  Men  that  were 
zealous  for  the  King  and  Government,  but  the 
rotten  part  of  our  Constitution,  the  fmall  Bur- 
roughsj  were  in  many  places  wrought  on  to  choofe 
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bad  men  ;  upon  the  whole  however,  it  appeared,  1704. 
that  a  clear  Majority  was  in  the  King's  Interefts,  iy^v"XJ 
yet  the  activity  of  the  angry  fide  was  fuch,  that 
they  had  a  Majority  in  choofing  the  Speaker,  and 
in  determining  controverted  Elections  ;  but  in 
matters  of  Publick  concern,  things  went  on  as  the 
King  defired,  and  as  the  Intersil  of  the  Nation 
required. 

The  King  opened  the  Parliament  with  the  bed  The  ^ 
Speech  that  he,  or  perhaps  any  other  Prince  ever  £"j^ 
made  to  his  People  :  He  laid  the  ftate  of  our  Af- 
fairs, both  at  home  and  abroad,  before  them  in  a  moft 
pathetical  manner  :  Pie  prefl  it  upon  them  to  con- 
fider  the  dangers  they  were  in,  and  not  to  encreafe 
thefe,  by  new  divifions  among  themfelves  :  He 
exprefTed  a  readinefs  to  forgive  all  Offences  againft 
himfelf,  and  wifhed  they  would  as  readily  forgive 
one  another ;  fo  that  no  other  divifion  might  re- 
main, but  that  of  Englifh  and  French,  Proteftant 
and  Papift  :  He  had  enter'd  into  fome  Alliances, 
purfuant  to  the  Addreffes  of  the  lad  Parliament, 
and  was  negotiating  fome  others,  all  which  fhould 
be  laid  before  them,  and  this  was  accordingly 
done.  Both  Houfes  began  with  AddrefTes,  in 
which  they  did  very  fully  renounce  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  Houfe  of  Lords  ordered  that  all  fuch 
as  were  willing  to  do  it,  mould  fign  the  Addrefs, 
that  was  enter'd  into  their  Books.  This  was  with- 
out a  Precedent,  and  yet  it  was  promoted  by  thofe, 
who,  as  was  thought,  hoped  by  fo  unufual  a  prac- 
tice, to  prevent  any  further  proceedings  on  that 
head.  No  exception  was  made  to  any  Article  of 
the  Alliances  :  One  addition  was  only  propofed, 
that  no  Peace  mould  be  made,  till  a  full  repara- 
tion was  offered  to  the  King,  for  the  Indignity 
done  him,  by  the  French  King's  declaring  the  pre- 
tended Prince  of  Wales  King  of  England  ;  which 
was  foon  after  propofed  to.  the  Allies,  and  was 
agreed  to  by  them  all.  By  the  Alliances,  the  All  were 
King  was  obliged  to  furnifh  forty  thoufand  Men  for  a  War. 

to 
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1701.  to  ferve  in  the  Armies,    befides  what  he  was  to 
s^-vw    do  by  Sea  :  All  was  confented  to  in  every  particu- 
lar ;  angry  men  fhewed  much  rancour  againft  the 
King,  and  tried  to  crofs  every  thing  that  was  pro- 
pofed,  both  as  to  the  Quotas  of  the  Troops  we 
were  to  furnifh,  and  as  to  the  ftrength  of  our  Fleet. 
But  the  Publick  Intereft  was  now  fo  vifible,  and 
the  concurrent  fenfe  of  the  Nation  ran  fo  vehe- 
mently for  a  War,  that  even  thofe  who  were  moft 
averfe  to  it,  found  ic  convenient  to  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  zeal  for  it.      The  City  of  London 
was  now  more  united,  than  it  had  been  at  any  time 
during  this  Reign,  for  the  two  Companies  that 
traded  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  faw  that  their  Common 
Intereft  required  they  fhould  come  to  an  agree- 
ment*,   and  tho'  men  of  ill  defigns  did  ail  they 
could  to  obftruct  it,  yet  in  conclufion  it  was  hap- 
pily effected.     This   made  the  body  of  the  City, 
which  was  formerly  much  divided  between  the  two 
Companies,  fall  now  into  the  fame  meafures.    But 
thofe,  who  intended  to  defeat  all  this  good  begin- 
ning of  the  Seflion,  and  to  raife  a  new  flame,  fet 
on  Debates  that  muft  have  embroil'd  all  again,   if 
they  had  fucceeded  in  their  defigns  :    They  began 
with  Complaints  of  fome  Petitions  and  AddreHes, 
that  had  reflected  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  laft 
Houfe  of  Commons  \  but  it  was  carried  againft 
them,  that  it  was  the  Right  of  the  Subjects  to  pe- 
tition as  they  thought  themfelves  aggrieved  -,  yet 
they  were  not  difcouraged  by  this*,  but  went  on  to 
complain,  that  the  Lords  had   denied  Juftice  in 
the  matter  of  the  Impeachments.     This  bore  a 
long  and  hot  Debate  in  a  very  full  Houfe  :  But  it 
was  carried,  tho'  by  a  fmall  Majority,  that  Juftice 
had  not  been  denied  them  :    After  this,  the  Party 
gave  over  any  farther  ftruggling,  and  things  were 
The  pre-  carried  on  with  more  unanimity, 
tended  The  Houfe  of  Commons  began  a  Bill  of  At- 

vvales  at-  ta*nder  of  tne  pretended  Prince  of  Wales.    This 
tinted/   could  not  be  oppofed,  much  lefs  ftopt ;  yet  many 

fhewed 
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mewed   a  coldnefs  in  it,  and  were  abfent  on  the 
days  in  which  it  was  ordered  to  be  read  :  It  was 
fent  up  to  the  Lords,  and  it  pah:  in  that  Houfe, 
with  an   addition  of  an  Attainder  of  the  Queen, 
who  acted  as  Queen  Regent  for  him.     This  was 
much  oppofed  ^  for  no  Evidence  could  be  brought 
to  prove  that  Allegation,  yet  the  thing  was  fo  no- 
torious, that  it  was  part,  and  was  fent  down  again 
to  the  Commons.     It  was  excepted  to  there  as  not 
regular,  fince  but  one  Precedent  in  King  Henry 
the  Eighth's  time  was  brought  for  it,   and  in  that 
the  Commons  had  added  fome  names,  by  a  claufe 
in  a  Bill  of  Attainder,  fent  down  to  them  by  the 
Lords ;  yet  as  this  was  a  fingle  Precedent,  fo  it 
feemed  to  be  a  hard  one :  Attainders  by  Bill  were 
the  greateft  rigours  of  the  Law,  fo  ftretches  in 
them  ought    to    be    avoided :    It   was  therefore 
thought  more  proper  to  attaint  her  by  a  Bill  apart, 
than  by  a  Claufe  in  another   Bill  :    To  this  the 
Lords  agreed,  fo  the  Bill  againft  the  pretended 
Prince  of  Wales  paft.    The  Lords  alfo  pad  a  new 
Bill,  attainting  the  Queen,  but  that  was  let  deep 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

The  matter,  that  occafioned  the  longeft  and  An  ACt 
warmeft  Debates  in  both  Houfes,  was  an  Act  for  for  a^.a" 
abjuring  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  and  for  iln§ 
fwearing  to  the  King,  by  the  Title  of  Rightful 
and  Lawful  King,  and  to  his  Heirs,  according  to 
the  Act  of  Settlement :  This  was  begun  in  the 
Houfe  of*  Lords,  and  the  firft  defign  was,  that  it 
mould  be  voluntary,  it  being  only  to  be  tender'd 
to  all  perfons,  and  their  fubfcription  or  refufal 
to  be  recorded,  without  any  other  penalty.  It  was 
vehemently  oppofed  by  all  the  Tory  Party,  at  the 
head  of  whom  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  fet  him- 
felf.  They  who  argued  againft  it,  faid,  that  this 
Government  was  firft  fettled  with  another  Oath, 
which  was  like  an  Original  Contract,  and  it  was 
unjuft  and  unreafonable  to  offer  a  new  one  :  There 
was  no  need  of  new  Oaths,  as  there  was  no  new 

ftrength 
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ftrength  got  by  them  :  Oaths,  relating  to  mens 
opinions,  had  been  always  looked  on  as  fevere 
Impofitions  :  A  voluntary  Oath  feemed  to  be  by 
its  nature  unlawful ;  for  we  cannot  fwear  lawfully, 
unlefs  we  are  required  to  do  it.  To  all  this  it 
was  anfwered,  that  in  ancient  time,  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance  was  fhort  and  fimple,  becaufe  then  it 
was  not  thought  that  Princes  had  any  right,  other 
than  what  was  conveyed  to  them  by  Law  :  But  of 
late,  and  indeed  very  lately,  new  Opinions  had 
been  ftarted  of  a  Divine  Right,  with  which  former 
times  were  not  acquainted  :  So  it  was  neceffary  to 
know,  who  among  us  adhered  to  thefe  opinions  : 
The  prefent  Government  was  begun  upon  a  com- 
prehenfive  foot,  it  being  hoped,  that  all  Parties 
might  have  been  brought  to  concur  in  fupporting 
it :  But  the  effects  had  not  anfwered  expectation  : 
Diftinctions  had  been  made  between  a  King  de 
jure  and  aKing  de  facto ;  whereby  thefe  men  plainly 
declared,  with  whom  they  believed  the  right  was 
lodged :  This  opinion  muff,  whenfoever  that 
Right  comes  to  be  claimed,  oblige  thofe  who 
hold  it,  to  adhere  to .  fuch  Claimers  :  It  feemed 
therefore  in  fome  fort  necelTary,  that  the  Govern- 
ment fhould  know,  on  whom  it  might  depend  : 
The  difcrimi nation  made,  by  fuch  a  Teft,  was  to 
be  without  compulfion  or  penalty  ;  no  hardfhip 
was  put  on  any  perfon  by  it :  Thofe  who  refufed 
to  give  this  fecurity,  would  fee  what  juft  caufe 
of  jealoufy  they  gave;  and  would  thereby  be 
obliged,  to  behave  themfelves  decently  and  with 
due  caution  :  When  a  Government  tendered  an 
Oath,  tho'  under  no  penalty,  that  was  a  fufficient 
authority  for  all  to  take  it,  who  were  fatisfied  with 
the  fubftance  of  it  :  While  therefore,  there  was 
lo  great  a  power  beyond  Sea,  that  did  fo  openly 
efpoufe  this  young  man's  pretenfions,  and  while 
there  was  juft  grounds  to  fufpecl,  that  many  at 
home  favoured  him,  it  feemed  very  reafonable  to 
offer  a  method,  by  which  it  fhould  appear,  who 
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obeyed  the  prefent  Government  from  a  Principle,   1701. 
believing  it  Lawful,  and  who  fubmitted  only  to  wv-^ 
it,  as  to  a  profperous  Ufurpation.    About  twenty 
Lords  perfiiled  in   their  oppofition  to  this  Bill, 
thofe  who  were  for  it  being  thrice  that  number : 
But,  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  when  it  appear- 
ed how  the  Lords  were  inclined,   they  refolved  to 
bring  in  a  Bill,  that  mould  oblige  all  perfons  to 
take  this  Abjuration.    It  was  drawn  by  Sir  Charles 
Hedges :    All  Imployments   in  Church  or  State 
were  to  be  fubject  to  it :    Some  things  were  added 
to  the  Abjuration,  fuch  as  an  obligation  to  main- 
tain the  Government  in  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, and  to  maintain  the  Church  of  England, 
together  with  the  Toleration  for  DifTenters :  Finch 
offered  an  alteration  to  the  Claufe,  abjuring  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  fo  that  it  imported  only  an  obliga- 
tion not  to  affift  him  ;  but  tho'  he  preffed  this  with 
unufual  vehemence,  in  a  Debate  that  he  refumed 
feventeen  times  in  one  Seffion,  againft  all   rules, 
he  had  few  to  fecond  him  in  it :  The  Debate,  whe- 
ther the  Oath  fhould  be  impofed  or  left  free,  held 
longer  ;    it  was  carried,   but  by  one  Vote,  to  im- 
pofe  it  :  The  Party  chofe  that,  rather  than  to  have 
it  left  free  ;  for  they  reckoned  the  taking  an  Oath 
that  was  impofed,  was  a  part  of  their  iubmiffion 
to  the  Ufurpation  ;  but  the  taking  any  Oath,  that 
ilrengthened  the  Government,    of  their  own  ac- 
cord, did  not  fuit  with  their  other  Principles :  But 
to  help  the  matter  with  a  fhew  of  zeal,  they  made 
the  Claufe  that  impofed  it  very  extenHve,  fo  that 
it  comprehended  all  Clergymen,  Fellows  of  Col- 
leges,  School  mailers,    and   private  Tutors  :    The 
Claufe  of  maintaining  the  Government  in  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,    was  rejected  with    great 
indignation  ;  fince  the  Government  was  only  in 
the  King  :  The  Lords  and  Commons  being  indeed 
a  part  of  the  Conftitution,  and  of  the  Legiflative 
Body,  but  not  of  the  Government.     This  was  a 
bare- faced  Reoublican  Notion,  and  was  wont  to 
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i  yo  i.  be  condemned  as  fuch,   by  the  fame  perfons  who 
L/W;  now  preffed  it.     It  was  farther  faid,  that  if  it  ap- 
peared that  our  Conftitution  was  in  danger,    it 
might  be  reafonable  to  fecure  it  by  an  A<5t  and 
an  Oath  apart ;    but  fince  the  fingle  point,  that 
required  this  Abjuration,  was  the  French  King's 
declaring,    that  the  pretended  Prince  of    Wales 
was  our  King,    it  was  not  fit  to  join  matters  fo  - 
reign  to  that  in  this  Oath  :  Upon  the  fame  rea  - 
fon,  the  Claufe  in  favour  of  the  Church,   and  of 
the  Toleration  were  alfo  laid  afide.     The  defign 
of  this  Acl:  was  to  difcover  to  all,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  how  unanimoufly  the  Nation  concur- 
red in  abjuring  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  : 
But  here  was  a  claufe,  to  one  part  of  which  (the 
maintaining  the  Church)  the  BifTenters  could  not 
fwear  ^  and  even  the  more  moderate  men  of  the 
Church,  who  did  well  approve  of  the  Toleration, 
yet  might  think  it  too  much  to  fwear  to  maintain 
it  *,  fince  it  was  reafonable,  to  oblige  the  Diffen- 
ters  to  ufe  their  Liberty  modeftly,   by  keeping 
them  under  the  apprehenfion  of  having  it  taken 
away,   if  it  was  abufed  by  them.     One  addition 
was  offered,  and  received  without  any  Debate  about 
it,  or  the  fhadow  of  any  oppofition  :   It  was  de- 
clared to  be  High  Treafon,  to  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent or  defeat  the  Princefs's  Right  of  Succeffion  : 
The  Tories  pretended  great  zeal  for  her,  and  gave 
it  out  that  there    was    a  defign  to  fet    her  afide, 
and   to  have  the  Houfe    of  Hanover  to  fucceed 
the  King  immediately ;    tho'  it  could  never    be 
made  appear,  that  any  motion  of  this  kind  had 
ever  been  either   made  or  debated,   even  in  pri- 
vate difconrfe,  by  any  of  the  whole  Whig  Party. 
Great  endeavours  were  ufed,  and  not  altogether 
without  effect,     to  infufe  this  jealoufy  into  the 
Princefs,  and  into  all  about  her,   not  without  in- 
fmuations,  that  the  King  himfelf  was  inclined  to 
it.     When  this  Claufe  was  offered,  its  being  with- 
out a  Precedent,  gave  handle  enough  to  oppofe 
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it,  yet  there  was  not  one  Word  faid  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  it,  in  either  Houfe,  all  agreeing  heartily 
in  it.  This  ought  to  have  put  an  end  to  the 
fufpicion,  but  furmifes  of  that  kind,  when  raifed 
on  defign,  are  not  foon  parted  with. 

Soon  after  the  Seflion  was  opened,  the  Earl  of  Affairs  in 
Rochefler  wrote  to  the  King,  and  afked  leave  to Ireiand-  > 
come  over  ;    it  was  foon  granted,  but  when  he 
fignified  this  to  the  Council  of  Ireland,  the  whole 
Board  joined  in  a  requeft  to  him,  that  he  would 
lay  before  the  King  the  great  Grievances,  under 
which  the  whole  Kingdom  lay,  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  Truftees,   who    ftretched    the   Authority, 
that  the  Law  gave  them,  in  many  inftances,  to 
the  oppreffing  of  the  Nation  :    He  feemed  uneafy 
at  the  motion,  but  promifed  to  lay  it  before  the 
King,  which  he  did  at  his  coming  over.    Soon  af- 
ter that,  Petitions  were   fent  round  all  the  Coun- 
ties of  Ireland,  and  figned  by  many,  reprefenting 
both  the  hardfhips  of  the  Acl,  and  the  fevere  me- 
thods the  Truftees  took  in  executing  it :  All  this 
was  believed,  to  be  fet  on  fecretly  by  the  Court, 
in  hope  that  fome  terftper  might  be  found  in  that 
matter,  fo  that  the  King's  Grants  might  again 
take  place  in  whole  or  in  part.     The  Houfe  of 
Commons  was  moved,  to  proceed  feverely  againft 
the  Promoters  of  thefe  Petitions ;  yet  the  com- 
plaining of  Grievances,  had  been  fo  often  afferted 
to  be  a  Right  of  the  Subject,  that   this  was  let 
fall  :*  But  fince  no  perfon  appeared,  to  juftify  the 
Facts  fet  forth  and  fuggefted  in  thofe  Petition s> 
they  were  voted  falfe  and    fcandalous,    and  this 
ftopt  a  further  progrefs  in  that  method.    The  heat 
with  which  that  Act  had  been  carried  was  now 
,    much  qualified,  and  the  Truftees  having  judged 
for  fo  many  Claims  in  favour  of  Irifh   Papifts, 
flaewing  too  manifeft  a  partiality  for  them,  and 
having  now  fate  two  years,  in  which  they  had  con- 
fumed  all  the  Rents  that  arofe  out  of  the  connT-r 
cated  Eftates,  the  Houfe  was  applied  to  for  their 
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interpofition,  by  many  Petitions  relating  to  that 
matter.  This  was  the  more  necefTary,  becaufe,  as 
was  formerly  told,  when  that  Act  was  depending, 
they  had  pail  a  Vote  againft  receiving  any  Peti- 
tion, relating  to  it :  The  thing  had  now  loft  much 
of  the  credit  and  value  that  was  fet  upon  it  at 
firft  ;  and  tho5  the  fame  Party  ftill  oppofed  the 
receiving  any  Petitions,  yet  the  current  was  now 
fo  ftrong  the  other  way,  that  they  were  all  receiv- 
ed, and  in  a  great  many  cafes  juftice  was  done  ; 
yet  with  a  manifeft  partiality,  in  favour  of  Pa- 
pifbs ;  it  being  a  maxim,  among  all  who  favoured 
King  James's  Intereils,  to  ferve  Papifts,  efpeci- 
ally  thofe  whole  Eftates  were  conhfcated  for  ad- 
hering to  him.  One  motion  was  carried,  not 
without  difficulty,  in  favour  of  thofe,  who  had 
purchafed  under  -the  Grantees,  and  had  made 
great  improvements,  that  they  mould  be  admit- 
ted to  purchafe,  with  an  abatement  of  two  years 
value  of  the  Eftates  :  The  Earl  of  Athlone, 
whofe  cafe  was  fingular,  as  was  formerly  kt  out, 
having:  fold  his  Grant  to  men,  who  had  reafon  to 
think  they  had  purchafed  under  a  fecure  Title,  a 
fpecial  Claufe  was  offered  in  their  favour ;  but 
the  Party  had  flu  died  fo  far  to  inflame  the  Nation 
againft  the  Dutch,  that  in  this  the  Votes  were 
equal,  and  the  Speaker's  Vote  being  to  turn  the 
matter,  he  gave  it  againft  the  Purchafers.  Many 
Bills  were  brought  in  relating  to  -Iriih  Forfeitures, 
which  took  up  the  greatefl  part  of  the  Sefllon. 

The  Commons,  after  a  long  delay,  fent  up  the 
Bill,  abjuring  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  the  Houfe 
of  Lords,  the  Tories  oppofed  it  all  they  pofllbly 
could  :  It  was  a  new  Bill,  fo  the  Debate  was  en- 
tirely open  :  They  firfl  moved  it  for  a  Claufe,  ex- 
cufino;  the  Peers  from  it :  If  this  had  been  re- 
ceived,  the  Bill  would  have  been  certainly  loft, 
for  the  Commons  would  never  have  yielded  to  it  r 
When  this  was  rejected,  they  tried  to  have  brought 
it  back  to  be  Voluntary  :    It  was  a  ftrange  piece 
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of  inconfiftence  in  men,  to  move  this,  who  had  i-oi. 
argued  even  againfl  the  lawfulnefs  of  a  voluntary  <s~y~\) 
Oath  •,  but  it  was  vifible  they  intended  by  it,  only 
to  lofe  or  at  leafl  to  delay  the  Bill :  When  this 
was  over-ruled  by  the  Houfe,  not  without  a  mix- 
ture of  indignation  in  fome  againfl  the  movers, 
they  next  offered  all  thofe  Clau fes,  that  had  been 
rejected  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  with  fome 
other  very  flrange  additions,  by  which  they  dii- 
covered  both  great  weaknefs,  and  an  inveterate 
rancour  againfl  the  Government  •,  but  all  the  op- 
pofition  ended  in  a  Proteftation  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  Peers  againfl  the  Bill. 

And  now  I  am  arrived  at  the  fatal  period  of  this    f  ^02. 
Reign.  The  King  feemed  all  this  Winter  in  a  very  ^^y^J 
fair  way  of  recovery  :    He  had  made  the  Royal  The , 
Apartments  in  Hampton-Court  very  noble,    and  K*n§'s*"* 
he  was  fo  much  pleated  with  the  Place,  that  hef;lufrom 
went  thither  once  a  week,  and  rode  often  about  his  Horfe. 
the  Park  :    In  the  end  of  February,  the  Horfe  he 
rode  on  flumbled,  and  he,  being  then  very  feeble, 
fell  off  and  broke  his  Collar-bone  :   He  feemed  to 
have  no  other  hurt  by  it,  and  his  flrength  was 
then  fo  much  impaired,  that  it  was  not  thought 
neceffary  to  let  him  Blood,  no  Symptom  appear- 
ing that  required  it  :    The  Bone  was  well  fet,  and 
it  was  thought  there  was   no  danger ;  fo  he  was 
brought  to  -Kenfington  that  night :    He  himfelf 
had  apprehended   all  this  Winter,    that    he  was 
finking ;  he  laid  to  the  Earl  of  Portland,  both 
before  and  after  this  accident,  that  he  was  a  dead 
man  :  It  was  not  in  his  Legs,  nor  now  in  his  Col- 
lar-bone, that  he  felt  himfelf  ill,  but  all  was  de- 
cayed within,  fo  that  he  believed  he  mould  not  be 
able  to  go  thro'  the  fatigue  ot  another  Campaign, 
During  his  illnefs,  he  fent  a  Meifage  to  the  1  wo 
Houfes,  recommending  the  Union  of  both  King- 
doms to  them.     The  occafion  of  this  was,  a  Mo- 
tion that  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  had  made,  in 
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1702.  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  when  the  Act  of  Abjuration 
unrw  was  agreed  to  :  He  faid,  tho'  he  had  differed  from 
the  Majority  of  the  Houfe,  in  many  particulars 
relating  to  it,  yet  he  was  fuch  a  friend  to  the  de- 
fign  of  the  Act,  that  in  order  to  the  fecuring  a 
Protectant  Succeflion,  he  thought  an  Union  of  the 
whole  Ifland  was  very  neceffary  -9  and  that  there- 
fore, they  mould  confider  how  both  Kingdoms 
might  be  united  ;  but  in  order  to  this,  and  previ- 
ous to  it,  he  moved,  that  an  Addrefs  mould  be 
made  to  the  King,  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to 
dilTolve  the  Parliament  now  fitting  in  Scotland, 
and  to  call  a  new  one  :  Since  the  prefent  Parlia- 
ment was  at  firft  a  Convention,  and  then  turned 
to  a  Parliament,  and  was  continued  ever  iince,  fo 
that  the  Legality  of  it  might  be  called  in  queftion  ; 
and  it  was  necerlary,  that  fo  important  a  thing,  as 
the  Union  of  both  Kingdoms,  mould  be  treated 
in  a  Parliament,  againft  the  Conftitution  of  which 
no  exception  could  lie.  .  The  Motion  was  warmly 
oppofed  ;  for  that  Nation  was  then  in  fuch  a  fer- 
ment, that  the  calling  a  new  Parliament  would 
have  been  probably  attended  with  bad  confequen- 
ces :  So  that  Project  was  let  fall,  and  no  progrefs 
was  made  upon  the  King's  MefTage.  On  the  third 
of  March,  the  King  had  a  fhort  fit  of  an  Ague, 
which  he  regarded  fo  little,  that  he  faid  nothing 
of  it :  It  returned  on  him  next  day  :  I  happened 
to  be  then  near  him,  and  obferved  fuch  a  vifible 
alteration,  as  gave  me  a  very  ill  opinion  of  his 
condition  :  After  that,  he  kept  his  Chamber  till 
I'riday.  Every  day  it  was  given  out  that  his  Fits 
abated  :  On  Friday,  things  had  fo  melancholy  a 
face,  that  his  being  dangeroufly  ill  was  no  longer 
concealed  :  1  here  was  now  fuch  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  his  pulfe  was  fo  funk,  that  the 
alarm  was  given  out  every  where  :  He  had  fent 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle  over  to  Flolland,  to  put 
things  in  a  readinefs  for  an  early  Campaign.  He 
came  back  on  the  7th  of  March  in  the  morning, 
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with  fo  good  an  account  of  every  thing,    that,  if  1702. 
matters  of  that  kind  could  have  wrought  on  the  'w^YNJ 
King,  it  mufl  have  revived  him  -,  but  the  coldnefs 
with  which  he  received  it,  mewed  how  little  hopes 
were  left  :    Soon,  after,  he  faid  cc  Je  tire  vers  ma 
fin,    (I  draw  towards  my  end.'1)  The  Act  of  Ab- 
juration, and  the  Money  Bill,  were  now  prepared 
for  the   Royal  AfTent :    The  Council  ordered  ail 
things  to  be  in  a  readinefs,  for  the  parting  of  thofe 
Bills  by  a  fpecial  Commifllon,  which  according  to 
form  mull  be  figned  by  the  King,  in  the  preience 
of  the  Lord  Keeper  and  the  Clerks  of  the  Parlia- 
ment :  They  came  to  the  King,  when  his  Fit  be- 
gan, and  flayed  fome  hours  before  they  were  ad- 
mitted :    Some  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  moved 
for  an  Adjournment,  tho5   the  Lords  had  fent  to 
them  not  to  adjourn  for  fome  time  :  By  this  means, 
they  hoped  the  Bill  of  Abjuration  mould  be  lofl : 
But  it  was  contrary  to  all  rules  to  adjourn,  when 
fuch  a  Menage  was  fent  them   by  the  Lords,  fo 
they  waited  till  the  King  had  figned  the  Com  mi  f- 
fion  and  the  Bills,  and,  thus  thofe  Acts  pafs'd  in 
the  lad  day  of  the  King's  Life. 

The  King's  ilrength  and  pulle  was  flill  finking,  And 
as  the  difficulty  of  breathing  encreafed,  fo  that  no  Deatil* 
hope  was  left.  The  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
and  I  went  to  him  on  Saturday  morning,  and  did 
not  flir  from  him  till  he  died.  The  Archbifhop 
prayed  on  Saturday  fome  time  with  him,  but  he 
was  then  fo  weak,  that  he  could  fcarce  fpeak,  but 
gave  him  his  hand,  as  a  fign  that  he  firmly  be- 
lieved the  Truth  of  the  Chriflian  Religion,  and 
faid,  he  intended  to  receive  the  Sacrament :  His 
reafon  and  all  his  fenfes  were  entire  to  the  laft 
minute  :  About  five  in  the  morning  he  defired  the 
Sacrament,  and  went  thro'  the  Office  with  great 
appearance  of  ferioufnefs,  bu£  could  not  exprefs 
himfelf :  When  this  was  done,  he  called  for  the 
Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  gave  him  a  charge  to 
take  care,,  of  his  Papers.     He  thanked  Mr.  Au- 
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verquerqne  for  his  long  and  faithful  fervices.  He 
took  leave  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  called 
for  the  Earl  of  Portland,  but  before  he  came,  his 
Voice  quite  failed,  fo  he  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  carried  it  to  his  heart  with  great  tendernefs. 
He  was  often  looking  up  to  Heaven,  in  many 
fhort- Ejaculations.  Between  feven  and  eight  a 
Clock  the  rattle  began,  the  Commendatory  Prayer 
was  faid  for  him,  and  as  it  ended,  he  died,  in  the 
fifty  fecond  year  of  his  Age,  having  reigned  thir- 
teen years  and  a  few  days.  When  his  Body  was 
opened,  it  appeared  that,  notwithstanding  the 
fwelling  of  his  Legs,  he  had  no  Dropfy  :  His 
Head  and  Heart  was  found  :  There  was  fcarce  any 
Blood  in  his  Body  :  His  Lungs  ftuck  to  his  Side, 
and  by  the  fall  from  his  Horfe,  a  part  of  them 
was  torn  from  it,  which  occafioned  an  Inflamma- 
tion, that  was  believed  to  be  the  immediate  caufe 
of  his  Death,  which  probably  might  have  been 
prevented  for  fome  time,  if  he  had  been  then  let 
blood.  His  Death  would  have  been  a  great  ftroke 
at  any  time,  but  in  our  circumftances,  as  they 
Hood  at  that  time,  it  was  a  dreadful  one.  The 
Earl  of  Portland  told  me,  that  when  he  was  once 
encouraging  him,  from  the  good  ftate  his  affairs 
were  in,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  take  more 
heart;  the  King  anfwered  him,  that  he  knew 
Death  was  that,  which  he  had  looked  at  on  all 
occafions  without  any  terror ;  ibmetimes  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  been  delivered  out  of  all 
his  troubles,  but  he  confeffed  now  he  faw  another 
Scene,  and  could  wifh  to  live  a  little  longer.  He 
died  with  a  clear  and  full  prefence  of  mind,  and 
in  a  wonderful  tranquillity  :  Thole  who  knew  it 
was  his  Rule  all  his  Life  long,  to  hide  the  im- 
preffions  that  Religion  made  on  him,  as  much  as 
poffible,  did  not  wonder  at  his  Tilence  in  his  laft 
minutes,  but  they  lamented  it  much  :  They  knew 
what  a  handle  it  would  give  to  cenfure  and 
obloquy. 
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Thus  lived  and  died  William  the  Third,  King 
of  Great-Britain,  and  Prince  of  Orange.  He 
had  a  thin  and  weak  Body,  was  brown  haired,  Hli  Gha- 
and  of  a  clear  and  delicate  Conftitution  :  He  had  raaer* 
a  Roman  Eagle  Nofe,  bright  and  fparkling  Eyes, 
a  large  front,  and  a  Countenance  compofed  to  gra- 
vity and  authority :  All  his  Senfes  were  critical 
and  exquifite.  He  was  always  aflhmatical,  and 
the  dregs  of  the  Small  Pox  falling  on  his  Lungs, 
he  had  a  conftant  deep  Cough.  His  Behaviour 
was  folemn  aad  ferious,  feldom  cheerful,  and  but 
with  a  few  :  He  fpoke  little  and  very  (lowly,  and 
,  mod  commonly  with  a  difgufting  drynefs,  which 
was  his  Character  at  all  times,  except  in  a  day  of 
Battle  ;  for  then  he  was  all  fire,  tho'  without  paf- 
fion  :  He  was  then  every  where,  and  looked  to 
every  thing.  He  had  no  great  advantage  from 
his  Education  •,  De  Wit's  Difcourfes  were  of 
great  ufe  to  him,  and  he,  being  apprehenfive  of 
the  obfervation  of  thofe,  who  were  looking  nar- 
rowly into  every  thing  he  faid  or  did,  had  brought 
himfelf  under  a  habitual  caution,  that  he  could 
never  fhake  off,  tho5  in  another  fcene  it  proved 
as  hurtful,  as  it  was  then  neceffary  to  his  affairs  : 
He  fpoke  Dutch,  French,  Englifh  and  German 
equally  well ;  and  he  underftood  the  Latin,  Spa- 
nifh  and  Italian,  fo  that  he  was  v/ell  fitted  to  com- 
mand Armies  compofed  of  feveral  Nations.  He 
had  a  Memory  that  amazed  all  about  him,  for  it 
never  failed  him  :  He  was  an  exact  obferver  of 
men  and  things  :  His  flrengvh  lay  rather  in  a  true 
difcerning  and  a  found  judgment,  than  in  imagi- 
nation or  invention  :  His  deiigns  were  always 
great  and  good  :  But  it  was  thought  he  trufted 
too  much  to  that,  and  that  he  did  not  defcend 
enough  to  the  humours  of  his  people,  to  make 
himfelf  and  his  notions  more  acceptable  to  them : 
This,  in  a  Government  that  has  ib  much  of  free- 
dom in  it  as  ours,  was  more  neceffary  than  he  was 
inclined  to  believe  :  His  referved nefs  grew  on  him, 
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1702.    fo  that  it  difgufted  moil  of  thofe  who  ferved  him ; 
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but  he  had  obferved  the  errors  of  too  much  talk-  ' 
ing,  more  than  thofe  of  too  cold  a  filence.  He 
did  not  like  contradiction,  nor  to  have  his  actions 
cenfured  •,  but  he  loved  to  imploy  and  favour 
thofe,  who  had  the  arts  of  complacence,  yet  he  did 
not  love  Flatterers  :  His  genius  lay  chiefly  to 
War,  in  which  his  courage  was  more  admired 
than  his  conduct :  Great  -errors  were  often  com- 
mitted by  him,  but  his  heroical  courage  fet  things 
right,  as  it  inflamed  thofe  who  were  about  him  : 
He  was  too  lavifli  of  money  on  fome  occafions, 
both  in  his  Buildings  and  to  his  Favourites,  but 
too  fparing  in  rewarding  Services,  or  in  encourage 
ing  thofe  who  brought  Intelligence  :  He  was  apt 
to  take  ill  imprefTions  of  people,  and  thefe  ftuck 
long  with  him  ;  but  he  never  carried  them  to  in- 
decent revenges :    He  gave  too  much  way  to  his 

'-•own  humour^  almoft  in  everything,  not  except-* 

-  ing  that  which  related  to  his  own  health  :  He 
knew  all  Foreign  Affairs  well,  and  underftood  the 
State  of  every  Court  in  Europe  very  particularly  : 
He  inflructed  his  own  Minifters  himfelf,  but  he 
did  not  apply  enough  to  Affairs  at  home  :  He 
tried  how  he  could  govern  us,  by  ballancing  the 
fcwd  Parties  one  againft  another,  but  he  came  at 
laft  to  be  perfuaded,  that  the  Tories  were  irrecon- 
cilable to  him,  and  he  was  refolved  to  try  and 

•  truft  them  no  more.  He  believed  the  Truth  of 
the  Chriftian  Religion  very  firmly,  and  he  expref- 

■  fed  a  horror  at  Atheifm  and  Blafphemy  ;  and  tho* 
there  was  much  of  both  in  his  Court,  yet  it  was 
always  denied  to  him,  and  kept  out  of  his  fight. 
He  was  moft  exemplarily  decent  and  devout  in 
the  publick  exercifes  of  the  Worlhip  of  God,  only 
on  week  days  he  came  too  feldom  to  them  :    He   , 
was  an  attentive  hearer  of  Sermons,  and  was  con- / 
it  ant  in  his  private  Prayers,  and  in  reading  the/ 
Scriptures  :  And  when  he  fpoke  of  religious  may 
ters5  which  he  did  not  often,  it  was  with  a  " 
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coming  gravity  :    He  was  much  porTeffed  with  the 
belief  of  abfolute  Decrees  :    He  faid  to  me,  he 
adhered  to  thefe,  becaufe  he  did  not  fee  how  the 
Belief  of  Providence   could  be   maintained   upon 
any  other  Suppofition  :    His  indifference  as  to  the 
Forms  of   Church  Government,    and   his   being 
zealous  for  Toleration,  together  with  his  cold  Be- 
haviour towards  the  Clergy,  gave  them  generally 
very  ill  impreffions  of  him  :    In   his  deportment 
towards  all  about  him,  he  feemed  to  make  little 
diftindtion  between    the  good  and  the   bad,    and 
thofe  who  ferved  well,  or  thofe  who  ferved  him 
ill  :    He  loved  the  Dutch,  and  was  much  beloved 
among  them  ;  but  the  ill  returns  he  met  from  the 
Englifh  Nation,  their  jealoulies  of  him,  and  their 
perverfenefs  towards  him,  had  too  much   foured 
his  Mind,  and  had  in  a  great  meafure   alienated 
him  from  them,  which  he  did  not  take  care  enough 
to  conceal,  tho*  he  faw  the  ill  effects  this  had  up- 
on his  bufinefs.     He  grew,  in  his  laft  years,  too 
rernifs    and   carelefs    as  to  all  Affairs ;    till    the 
Treacheries  of  France  awakened  him,     and  the 
dreadful  conjunction  of  the  Monarchies  gave  fo 
loud  an  Alarm  to  all  Europe.     For  a  watching 
over  that  Court,  and  a  beftirring  himfelf  againrt 
their  practices,   was  the  prevailing  paffion  of  his 
whole  Life  :    Few  men  had  the  art  of  concealing 
and  governing  Faffion  more  than  he  had  ;  yet  few 
men  had  ftronger  Paffions,  which  were  feldom  felt 
but  by  inferior  Servants,  to  whom  he  ufually  made 
fuch   recompences,    for    any  fudden    or   indecent 
vents  he  might  give  his  anger,    that  they   were 
glad  at  every  time,    that  it    broke  upon    them  : 
He  was  too  eafy  to  the  faults  of  thofe  about  him, 
when  they  did  not  lie  in  his  own  way,  or  crofs 
any  of  his  defigns ;  and  he  was  fo  apt  to  think, 
that  his  Minifters  might  grow  infolent,    if  they 
mould  find  that  they  nad  much  credit  with  him, 
that  he  feemed  to  have  made  it   a  Maxim,  to  k% 
them  often  feel  how  little  power  they  had,  even 
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in  fmall  matters :  His  Favourites  had  a  more  in- 
ure power,  but  he  accuflomed  them  only  to  in- 
form him  of  things,  but  to  be  fparing  in  offering 
Advice,  except  when  it  was  afked  :  It  was  not 
eafy  to  account  for  the  reafons  of  the  favour  that 
he  fhewed,  in  the  higheft  inftances,  to  two  per- 
sons beyond  all  others,  the  Earls  of  Portland  and 
Albemarle  ^  they  being  in  all  refpects  men,  not 
only  of  different,  but  of  oppofite  Characters  : 
Secrecy  and  Fidelity  were  the  only  qualities,  in 
which  it  could  be  laid,  that  they  did  in  any  fort 
agree.  I  have  now  run  thro'  the  chief  branches 
of  his  Character ;  I  had  occafion  to  know  him 
well,  having  obferved  him  very  carefully  in  a 
courle  of  Sixteen  years  :  I  had  a  large  meafure  of 
his  favour,  and  a  free  accefs  to  him  all  the  while, 
tho'  not  at  all  times  to  the  lame  degree  :  The 
freedom,  that  I  ufed  with  him,  was  not  always 
acceptable  -,  but  he  faw  that  I  ferved  him  faithful- 
ly, io,  after  fome  intervals  of  coldnefs,  he  always 
returned  to  a  good  meafure  of  confidence  in  me  : 
I  was,  in  many  great  inftances,  much  obliged  by 
him  •,  but  that  was  not  my  chief  biafs  towards 
him  :  I  considered  him,  as  a  Perfon  raifed  up  by 
God  to  refift  the  Power  of  France,  and  the  pro- 
.grefs  of  Tyranny  and  Perfecution  :  The  Series  of 
the  five  Princes  of  Orange,  that  was  now  ended 
in  him.  was  the  nobleit  Succeffion  of  Heroes  that 
we  find  in  any  Pliilory  :  And  the  thirty  years, 
from  the  year  1672  to  his  Death,  in  which  he 
acted  fo  great  a  part,  carry  in  them  fo  many 
amazing  Heps  of  a  glorious  and  diftinguifhing 
Providence,  that  in  the  words  of  David,  he  may 
be  called,  "  The  man  of  God's  right  hand, 
whom  he  made  ftrong  for  himfelf :"  After  all 
the  abatements,  that  maybe  allowed  for  his  Er- 
rors and  Faults,  he  ought  ftill  to  be  reckoned 
among  the'  greateft  Princes  that  our  Hiftory,  or 
indeed  that  any  other,  can  afford.  He  died  in  a 
critical  time  for  his  own  Glory  \    firice  he  had 
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formed  a  great  Alliance,  and  had  projected  the  1702. 
whole  Scheme  of  the  War  ;  fo  that  if  it  fucceeds,  <v\~\J 
a  great  part  of  the  Honour  of  it  will  be  afcribed 
to  him  ;  and  if  otherwife,  it  will  be  faid  He  was 
the  Soul  of  the  Alliance,  that  did  both  animate 
and  knit  it  together,  and  that  it  was  natural  for 
that  Body  to  die  and  fall  afunder,  when  he  who 
gave  it  life,  was  withdrawn.  Upon  his  Death, 
iome  moved  for  a  magnificent  Funeral ;  but  it 
feemed  not  decent  to  run  into  unneceffary  Ex- 
pence,  when  we  were  entring  on  a  War,  that 
muft  be  maintained  at  a  vaft  charge  •,  fo  a  private 
Funeral  was  refolved  on.  But  for  the  Honour 
of  his  Memory,  a  noble  Monument  and  an  Equef- 
trian  Statue  were  ordered.  Some  years  muft  mew 
whether  thefe  things  were  really  intended,  or  if 
they  were  only  fpoke  of  to  excufe  the  Privacy 
of  his  Funeral,  which  was  fcarce  decent,  fo  iar 
was  k  from  .being  Magnificent. 
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BOOK     VII. 

Of  the  Life  and    Reign   of   Queen 

ANNE. 

* 

Y  the  Death  of  King  William,  pur* 
fuant  to  the  Act  that  had  fettled  the 
Succeflion  of  the  Crown,  it  devolved 
on  Anne,  the  youngeft  Daughter  of 
King  James,  by  his  firft  Marriage  : 
She  was  then  entered  on  the  Thirty 
eighth  year  of  her  Age.     Upon  the  King's  Death, 
the  Privy  Council  came  in  a  body,  to  wait  on  the 
Her  Firft  new  Queen  :  She  received  them  with  a  well  con-. 
Speech,     fidered   Speech :    She  exprerled  great  Refpect  to 
the  Memory  of  the  late  King,  in  whofe  fteps  lhe 
intended  to  go,  for   preferving  both  Church  and 
State,    in   oppofition  to   the   growing   Power  of 
France,  and  for  maintaining  the  Succeflion  in  the 
Proteflant  Line:  She  pronounced  this,  as  fhedid  all 
her  other  Speeches,  with  great  weight  and  autho- 
rity, and  with  a  foftnefs  of  Voice  and  fweetnefs  in 
the  pronunciation,  that  added  much  life  to  all  fhe 
g  fpoke. 
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fpoke.  Thefe  her  firfl  Expreflions  were  heard 
with  great  and  juft  acknowledgments  :  Both  Houfes 
of  Parliament  met  that  day,  and  made  AddreiTes 
to  her,  full  of  refpect  and  duty  :  She  anfwered  both 
very  favourably,  and  fhe  received  all  that  came  to 
her  in  fo  gracious  a  mannrr,  that  they  went  from 
her  highly  fatisfied  with  her  goodnefs,  and  her  ob- 
liging deportment  \  for  fhe  hearkened  with  atten- 
tion to  every  thing  that  was  faid  to  her.  Two  days 
after,  fhe  went  to  the  Parliament,  which,  to  the 
great  happinefs  of  the  Nation,  and  to  the  advan- 
tage of  her  Government,  was  now  continued  to 
fit,  notwithflanding  the  King's  Demife,  by  the  Act, 
that  was  made  five  years  before,  upon  the  difco- 
very  of  the  AfTaflination  Plot.  In  her  Speech  fhe 
repeated,  but  more  copioufly,  what  fhe  had  laid  to 
the  Council,  upon  her  firfl  Accefiion  to  the  Throne. 
There  were  two  pafTages  in  this  Speech,  that  were 
thought  not  fo  well  confidered  :  She  allured  them, 
her  Heart  was  "entirely  Englifh :"  This  was 
looked  on,  as  a  reflection  on  tbe  late  King  :  She 
alfo'  added,  that  they  might  t4  depend  on  her 
"  word."  Both  thefe  Exprefllons  had  been  in  her 
Father's  firfl  Speech,  how  little  foever  they  were 
afterwards  minded  by  him.  The  City  of  London, 
and  all  the  Counties,  Cities,  and  even  the  iubaltern 
Bodies  of  Cities,  came  up  with  Addrefles :  In  thefe, 
a  very  great  diverfity  of  Stile  was  obferved  •,  fome 
mentioned  the  late  King  in  terms  full  of  refpecl 
and  gratitude  -3  others  named  him  very  coldly  ; 
fome  took  no  notice  of  him,  nor  of  his  death,  and 
limply  congratulated  her  coming  to  the  Crown  * 
and  fome  infinuated 'reflections  on  his  Memory,  as 
if  the  Queen  had  been  ill  ufed  by  him.  The  Queen 
received  all  civilly,  to  mofl  me  faid  nothing,  to 
others  fhe  exprefled  herfelf  in  general  words,  and 
fome  things  were  given  out  in  her  Name  which  me  s'-epnr- 

difowned.  .    fues  the 

Within  a  week  after  her  coming  to  the  Crown,  Alliance 
Hie  fent  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  to  Holland,  to  «fj** 
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give  the  States  full  afTurances  of  her  maintaining 
the  Alliances,  that  had  been  concluded  by  the  late 
King,  and  of  doing  every  thing  that  the  common 
concerns  of  Europe  required.  She  gave  notice  alfo 
of  her  coming  to  the  Crown  to  all  the  Princes  and 
States  of  Europe,  except  France  and  Spain.    The 
Earl  of  Marlborough-ftay'd  fome  days  in  Holland, 
to  very  good   purpofe  :  The  King's   Death  had 
ftruck  them  all  with  fuch  a  damp,  that  they  needed 
the  encouragement  of  fuch  a  Mefiage,  as  he  brought 
them  :  When  they  had  the  firft  news  of  the  King's 
Death,  they  affembled  together  immediately  -,  they 
looked  on  one  another  as  men  amazed  :  They  em- 
braced one  another,  and  promifed  they  would  flick 
together,  and  adhere  to  the  interefts  of  their  Coun- 
try :  They  fat  up  mod  of  the  night,  and  fent  out 
all  the  Orders  that  were  neceiTary,  upon  fo  extra- 
ordinary  an  emergency.     They  were   now  much 
revived  by  the.  Earl  of  Marlborough's  prefence,  and 
by  the  temper  that  both  Houfes  of  Parliament  were 
in,  with  relation   to  the  Alliances,  and  the  War 
with  France  •,  and  they  entered   into  fuch  Confi- 
dence with  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  that  he  came 
back  as  well  fatisfied  with  them,  as  they  were  with 
him.  The  Queen  in  her  firft  Speech,  had  afked  of 
the  Commons  the  continuance  of  that  Revenue, 
which  fupported  the  Civil  Lift,  andit  was  granted 
to  her   for   Life,  very  unanimoufly,    tho'  many 
feemed  to   apprehend,    that  fo  great  a  Revenue 
might  be  applied  to  ufes,  not  fo  profitable  to  the 
Publick,  in  a  Reign  that  was  like  to  be  frugal,  and 
probably  wpuld  not  be  fubject  to  great   accidents. 
When  the  Queen  came  to  pafs  the  A 61,  and  to 
thank  the  Parliament  for  it ;  fhe  faid,  uk  intended 
to  apply  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  it,  to 
the  publick  occasions  of  the  prefent  year  :  This 
was  received  with  great  applaufe,  and  particular 
notice  was  taken  of  it,  in  all  the   AddrefTes  that 
came  up  afterwards, 
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At  the  fame  time,   the  Queen  parTed  a  Bill  for   1702. 
receiving  and  examining  the  publick  Accounts  ;  \^-v-^ 
and  in  her  Speech,  fhe  expreffed   a  particular  ap-  A  Bil1  for 
probation  of  that  Bill.  A  Commiffion  to  the  fame  jI^ac" 
•  effect  had  been  kept  up,  for  fix  or  feven  years,  dur~  counts. 
ing  the  former  Reign,  but  it  had  been  let  fall  for 
fome   years ;    fince  the  CommifTioners  had  never 
been  able  to  make  any  difcovery  whatfoever,  and  fo 
had  put  the  Publick  to  a  confiderable  charge,  with- 
out reaping  any   fort   of  fruit  from   it.    Whether 
this  flowed   from   the  weaknefs  or  corruption  of 
the  CommifTioners,  or  from  the  integrity  or  cun- 
ning of  thofe,  who  dealt  in  the  Publick  Money, 
cannot  be  determined.     The  Party   that  had  op- 
pofed  the  late  King,  had  made  this  the  chief  fub- 
jecl:  of  their  Complaints  all  the  Nation  over,  that 
the  Publick  was   robbed,   and  that  private  men 
lived  high,  and  yet  raifed  large  Eftates  out  of  the 
Publick  Treafure.    This  had  a  great  effect   over 
England  •,  for  all  People  naturally  hearken  to  Com- 
plaints of  this  kind,  and  very  eafiiy  believe  them  :d 
It  was  alfo  faid,   to  excufe  the  fruitleffnefs  of  the '  * 
former  Commiflions,  that  no  difcoveries  could  be 
made,  under  a  Miniftry,  that  would  furely  favour 
their  under-workmen,  tho'  they  were  known  to  be 
Guilty.    One  vifible  caufe  of  mens  railing  great 
Eftates,  who  were   concerned  in  the  Adminiftra- 
tion,  was  this,  that  for  fome  years  the  Parliament 
laid  the  Taxes  upon  very  remote  Funds,  fo  that,, 
befides  the  diftance  of  the  term  of  Payment,  for 
which  Intereft  was  allowed,  the  danger  the  Go- 
vernment itfelf  feemed  to  be  often  in  (upon  the 
continuance  of  which  the  continuance  and  affign- 
ment  of  thefe  Funds  was  grounded)    made  that 
fome  Tallies  were  fold  at  a  great  difcount,  even  of 
the  one  half,   to   thofe  who  would  employ  their 
Money  that  way,  by  which  great  advantages  were 
made.     The  gain  that  was  made,  by  robbing  the 
Coin,  in  which  many  Goldfmiths  were  believed  to 
be  deeply  concerned,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
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railing  thofe  vail  Eftates,  to  which  forne  had  grown, 
as  fuddenly  as  unaccountably.  All  thefe  complaints 
were  eafily  raifed,  and  long  kept  up,  on  defign  to 
eait  the  heavier  load  on  the  former  Miniftry  :  This 
made  that  Miniftry,  who  were  fenfible  of  the  mif- 
chief  this  clamour  did  them,  and  of  their  own  in- 
nocence, promote  the  Bill  with  much  zeal*  and 
put  the  ftrongeft  Claufes  in  it,  that  could  be  con- 
trived to  make  it  effectual.  The  Commifiioners 
named  in  the  Bill,  were  the  hotteft  men  in  the 
Houfe,  who  had  railed  as  well  as  kept  up  the 
clamour,  with  the  greateft  earneitnefs.  One  Claufe 
put  in  the  Act,  was  not  very  acceptable  to.  the 
Commiffioners  \  for  they  were  rendered  incapable 
of  all  Imployments,  during  the  Commiffion  :  The 
Act  carried  a  Retrofpect  quite  back  to  the  Revo- 
t  lution  :  It  was  given  out,    that  great  difcoveries 

would  be  made  by  them,  and  the  art  and  induftry 
with  which  this  was  fpread  over  England,   had   a 
great  effect  in  the  Elections  to  the  fucceeding  Par- 
liament.     The  Coronation    was   on    the   23d   of 
April,  on   St.    George's  day  -,    it  was  performed 
with  the  ufual  Magnificence :  The  Archbifhop  of 
York  preached    a  good  and  wife  Sermon  on  the 
occafion  :  The  Queen  immediately  after  that,  gave 
Orders   for  naming  the  Elect orefs  of  Srunfwick, 
in  the  Collect  for  the  Royal  Family,  as  the  next 
Heir  of  the  Crown  •,  and  lrie  formed  a  Miniftry. 
A  Mini-        ^ie  c°ldnefs  had  continued  between    the  King 
iiry  form-  and  her,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  tho'   there  was  a 
ed.  reconciliation  after  the  Queen's  Death,  yet  it  went 

not  much  farther,  than  what  civility  and  decency 
required  :  She  was  not  made  acquainted  with  pub- 
lick  Affairs  :  She  was  not  encouraged  to  recom- 
mend any  to  Pofts  of  truft  and  advantage  :  Nor 
had  the  Miniftry  Orders  to  inform  her  how  matters 
went,  nor  to  oblige  thofe  about  her :  Only  pains  had 
been  taken  to  pleafe  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  with 
wto  he  was  fully  fatisfied  :  nothing  had  contented 
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him  better,  than  the  Command  he  had  the  former    1702* 
year  of  the  Troops,  which  were  fent  to  the  aflift-  L/*Y\J 
ance  of  the  States.     The  Whigs  had  Jived   at  a 
great  diftance   with   the  Queen,    all   the   former 
Reign :  The  Tories  had  made  much   noife  with, 
their  zeal  for  her,  chiefly  after  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Glocefter,  tho'  they  came  feldom  to  her : 
Her  Court  was  then  very  thin,  lhe  lived  in  a  due 
abftraclion  from  bufinefs ;  fo  that  lhe  neither  gave 
jealoufy,  nor  encouraged  faction  :  Yet  thefe  things 
had  made  thofe   impreflions  on  her,  that  had   at 
firft  ill  effects,  which  were,  foon  obferved  and  re- 
medied. The  late  King  had  fent  a  Meffage  to  the 
Earl  of  Rochefter,  fome  weeks  before  he  died, 
letting  him  know,  that  he  had  put  an  end   to  his 
Commifiion  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but 
that  was  not  executed  in  form.;  fo  the  Commiflion 
did  ftill  fubfift  in  his  perfon  :  He  was  upon  that 
now  declared  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.     The 
Lord  Godolphin  was  made  Lord  Treafurer :  This 
was  very  uneafy  to  himfelf,  for  he  refilled  the  mo- 
tion long  -,  but  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  preffed  it 
in  fo  pofitive  a  manner,  that  he  faid  he  could  not 
go  beyond  Sea  to  command  our  Armies,  unlefs  the 
Treafury  was  put  in  his  hands  •,  for  then  he  was 
fure  that  remittances   would  be  punctually  made 
him :  He  was  declared  Captain  General,  and  th# 
Prince  had   the  Title  of  Generaliffimo  of  all  the 
Queen's  Forces  by  Sea  and  Land.  It  was  for  fome 
time  given  out,  that  the  Prince  intended  to  go  be- 
yond Sea,  to  command  the  Armies  of  the  Alliance, 
but  this  report  foon  fell  •,  and  it  was  faid,  the  Dutch 
were  not  willing  to  truft  their  Armies  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  Prince,  who  might  think  it  below  him 
to  be  limited  by  their  Inftructions,  or  to  be  bound 
to  obey  their  Orders.  The  late  King  had  dhTolved 
the  Commiflion,  for  executing  the  Office  of , the 
Lord  Admiral,    and   had   committed  that   great 
Truft  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke :  The  Secrets  of 
that  Board  were  lb  ill  kept,  and  there  was  fuch  a 
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1702.  Faction  in  it,  that  the  King  refolved  to  put  it  in  a 
^v-^;  fingle  perfon :  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  not  eafiry 
brought  to  fubmit  to  it :  He  faw  it  would  draw  a 
heavy  load  on  him,  and  he  was  fenfible  that  by  his 
ignorance  of  Sea  Affairs,  he  might  commit  errors  ; 
yet  he  took  good  Officers  to  his  affiftance  :  He  re- 
folved to  command  the  Fleet  in  perfon,  and  he 
took  great  pains  to  put  things  in  fuch  Order,  that 
It  might  be  foon  ready.  A  Land  Army  was  de- 
figned  to  go  with  the  Fleet,  to  the  Command  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Ormond  had  been  named :  But 
upon  new  meafures,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was 
nrft  fent  to,  not  to  go  to  Sea  in  perfon,  and  foon 
after  he  was  difmiifed  from  his  Poll,  with  the  offer 
of  a  great  Penfion,  which  he  very  generoufly  re- 
fufed,  tho*  the  ftate  of  his  Affairs  and  Family 
feemed  to  require  it.  The  Prince  was  made  Lord 
High  Admiral,  which  he  was  to  govern  by  a 
Council  ;  the  Legality  of  this  was  much  quefti- 
oned,  for  it  was  a  new  Court,  which  could  not  be 
authorized  to  act,  but  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  : 
yet  the  refpect  paid  the  Queen  made  that  no  pub- 
lick  queflion  was  made  of  this,  fo  that  objections 
to  it  never  went  beyond  a  fecret  murmur.  The 
Earl  of  Nottingham  and  Sir  Charles  Hedges  were 
made  Secretaries  of  State  :  The  Tories  would  trurt 
none  but  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  he  would 
ferve  with  none  but  Hedges :  The  Maxim  laid 
down  at  Court,  was,  to  put  the  direction  of  Af- 
fairs in  the  hands  of  the  Tories.  The  Earl  of 
Marlborough  aiTured  me  this  was  done,  upon  the 
promifes  they  made  to  carry  on  the  War,  and  to 
maintain  the  Alliances  ;  if  they  kept  thefe,  then 
Affairs  would  go  on  fmoothly  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  but  if  they  failed  in  this,  the  Queen 
would  put  her  bufmeis  in  other  hands,  which  at 
that  time  few  could  believe.  The  Marquis  of 
Normanby  was,  to  the  admiration  of  all  men, 
made  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  foon  after  Duke  of 
Buckingham  :   The   Earl   of  Abin^ton,  Vifcount 
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Weymouth,  Lord  Dartmouth,  Seimour,  Muf- 
grave,  Greenvil,  How,  Lu$on  Gower,  Harcourt, 
with  feveral  others,  who  had,  during  the  lad 
Reign,  expreffed  the  mod  violent  and  unrelenting 
averfion  to  the  whole  Administration,  were  now 
brought  to  the  Council  Board,  and  put  in  good 
Ports. 

Before  the  King's  death,  it  was  generally  thought,  Few  re- 
that  fome  in  both  Houles,  aad  many  more  over  ^xe.d  the 
the  Nation,  would  rerufe  the  Abjuration:  They^!Jura" 
had  oppofed  it  fo  vehemently,  that  no  lefs  could 
be  expecled  from  them.  Some  went  out  of  Town 
when  the  day  came,  in  which  the  Houfes  refolved 
to  try  ail  their  Members  ;  but  they  foon  came  to 
other  Refolutions,  and  with  them  almofl  the  whole 
Party  came  and  took  the  Oath,  and  profeifed  great 
zeal  tor  the  Queen,  and  an  entire  fatisfa£lion.  in 
her  Title.  Some  fufpe&ed  this  was  Treachery,  on 
defign  to  get  the  Government  once  into  their  hands, 
that  fo  they  might  deliver  it  up,  or  at  leaft  that 
they  might  carry  a  Parliament  fo  to  their  mind, 
that  the  Act  might  be  repealed  -,  and  they  might 
think,  that  then  the  Oath  would  fall  with  it.  Di- 
ili notions  were  fet  about  among  them,  which 
heightened  thefe  fufpicions  :  for  tho'  in  the  Oath, 
they  declared,  that  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales 
had  not  any  Right  whatfoever  to  the  Crown,  yet 
in  a  Paper  (which  I  faw)  that  went  about  among 
them,  it  was  faid  that  "Right"  was  a  term  of 
Law,  which  had  only  relation  to  "  Legal  Rights,'* 
but  not  to  a  "  Divine  Right,'5  or  to  "  Birth 
"  Right:"  So  fi nee  that  Right  was  condemned 
by  Lav/,  they,  by  abjuring  it,  did  not  renounce 
the  "  Divine  Right,"  that  he  had  by  his  Birth. 
They  alfo  fuppofed,  that  this  Abjuration  could 
only  bind,  during  the  prefent  Hate  of  things,  but 
not  in  cafe  of  another  Revolution,  or  of  a  Con- 
quer! :  This  was  too  dark  a  thing  to  be^enquired 
after,  or  feen  into,  in  the  ftate  mafers-*y/ere' 
then  in.  The  Queen,  continued  mod  of  the  great 
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Officers  of  the  Houihold,  all  the  Judges  except 
two,  and  moft  of  the  Lords  Lieutenants  of  Coun- 
ties j  nor  did  fhe  make  any  change  in  the  Foreign 
Miniftry.     It  was  generally  believed,  that  the  Earl 
of  Rochefter  and  his  Party  were  for  fevere  methods, 
and  for  a  more  entire  change,  to  be  carried  quite 
thro'  all    iubaltern   Imployments  •,    but   that   the 
Lord   Godolphin  and  the  Earl  of  Marlborough 
were  for  moderate  proceedings  :   So  that  tho'  no 
Whigs  were  put  into  Employments,  yet  many  were 
kept  in  the  Foils  they  had  been  put  into,  during 
the  former  Reign.     Repeated  affurances  were  fent 
to  all  the  Allies,  that  the  Queen  would  adhere 
firmly  to  them. 
The  Uni-      The  Queen  in  her  firft  Speech  to  her  Parlia- 
on  of  both  ment,  had  renewed  the  Motion,  made  by  the  late 
King-       King,  for  the  Union  of  both  Kingdoms :  Many 
ofed,Pr°-  °^   t^0^e'  wno  teemed  now .  to  have  the  greater! 
ihare  of  her   favour  and   confidence,  oppofed   it 
with  much  heat,    and  not  without   indecent  re- 
flexions on  the  Scotch  Nation  ;  yet  it  was  carried 
by  a  great  Majority,  that  the  Queen  mould  be 
empowered  to  name  CommifTioners,  for  treating 
of  an  Union  :  It  was   fo  vifibly  the  Intereft  of 
England,  and  of  the  prefent  Government,  to  fhut 
that  back  door  againft  the  practices  of  France,  and 
the  attempts  of  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales,, 
that  the  oppofition  made  to  this  firft  ftep  towards 
an  Union,  and  the  indecent  fcorn  with  which  Sei- 
mour  and  others  treated  the  Scots,  were  clear  in- 
dications that  the  Polls  they  were  brought  into, 
had  not  changed  their  tempers  \  but  that  inftead  of 
healing  matters,  they   intended   to  irritate   them 
farther,  by  their  reproachful  Speeches.     The  Bill 
went  thro5  both  Houfes,  notwithstanding  the  rough 
treatment  it  met  with  at  firft. 
The  War-    Upon  the  Earl  of  Marlborough's  return'  from 
with         Holland,  and   in  purfuance  of  the  concert  at  ths 
France      Hague,  the  Queen  communicated  to  both  Houfes 
£l.  her  defign  to  proclaim  War  with  France  :  They 
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approving  of  it,  War  was  proclaimed  on  the  fourth  1 702. 
day  of  May  :  The  Houfe  of  Commons  made  an  v^v^** 
Addrefs  to  thank  the  Queen,  for  ordering  the 
Princefs  Sophia  to  be  prayed  for  :  And  as  the 
Right,  that  recommended  her,  was  in  her  own 
Blood,  fhe  was  defigned  by  her  Chriflian  Name, 
and  not  by  her  Title  :  It  came  to  be  known  that 
this  was  oppofed  in  Council  by  the  Marquis  of 
Normanby,  but  that  it  was  promoted  by  the  Lord 
Treafurer. 

A  Report  was  fpread  about  Town,  and  over  the  A  fatfe  re_ 
Nation,  with  fuch  a  feeming  aflurance,  that  many  port  of 
were  inclined  to  believe  it,  that  a  Scheme  had  defigns 
been  found  among  the  King's  Papers,  for  fetting  aP^ 
afide  the  Queen  :  Some  added,  for  imprifoning *  e^c*^ 
her,  and  for  bringing  the  Houfe  of  Hanover  im- 
mediately into  the  Succeffion ;  and  that,  to  fup- 
port  this,  a  great  change  was  to  be  made  in  all 
the  Imployments  and  Offices  over  the  whole  King- 
dom :  This,  many  of  thofe,  who  were  now  in 
Pofts,  had  talked  of  in  fo  publick  a  manner,  that 
it  appeared  they  intended  to  poffefs  the  whole  Na- 
tion with  a  belief  of  it  ^  hoping  thereby  to  alienate 
the  people  from  thofe,  who  had  been  in  the  late 
King's  confidence,  and  difgrace  all  that  fide,  in 
order  to  the  carrying  all  Elections  of  Parliament 
for  Men  of  their  Party.  Five  Lords  had  been  or- 
dered by  the  Queen  to  vifit  the  late  King's  Papers, 
and  bring  her  fuch  of  them,  as  related  to  the  Al- 
liances or  other  Affairs  of  the  Crown  :  Thefe  were 
the  Dukes  of  Somerfet  and  Devonfhire,  and  the 
Earls  of  Marlborough,  Jerfey,  and  Albemarle  : 
The  Whigs  faw  the  defign  which  was  driven  at, 
by  thofe  falfe  reports  -,  fo  a  Motion  was  made  in 
the  Houfe  of  Lords,  by  the  Earl  of  Carlifle,  and 
feconded  by  the  Lords  Wharton,  Halifax,  and 
others,  that  an  enquiry  mould  be  made  into  the 
truth  of  that  Report,  and  of  all  other  Stones  of  that 
kind,  that  fo,  if  there  was  any  truth  in  them, 
fuch  as  had  been  concerned  in  thofe  wicked  de~ 
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figns  might  be  punilhed^  and  if  they  were   found 
to  be   falfe,  that   thofe  who   fpread  them  about, 
might  be  chaftifed.     Upon  this,  the  Houfe  de- 
fired  that  thofe  Lords,  who  had  vifited  the  late 
King's  Papers,  would  let  them  know,  if  they  had 
met  with  any  among  them,  relating  to  the  Queen's 
SuccefTion,  or  to  the  Succeflion  of  the  Houfe  of 
Hanover.     Four  of  them  were  then  in  the  Houfe, 
only  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  was  ill  that  day, 
fb  the  four  who  were  prefent  laid,  they  had  found 
nothing,  that  did  in  any  fort  relate  to  that  matter, 
and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  Earl  of  Marlborough 
ro  fome  Peers,  who   were  lent   by  the  Houfe,  to 
afk  him  the  fame  queftion.     Upon  which  a  Vote 
pad,    that  thefe  Reports    were  falfe   and  fcanda- 
lous  *,  and  an  Order  was  made  for  profecuting  the 
fpreaders  of  them.     Some  Books  had  been  pub- 
Tifhed,  charging  the  late  Miniftry,   and  the  whole 
Whig  Party  with  the  like  defigns  :  Thefe  Books 
were  cenfured,  and  the  Authors  of  them  were  or- 
dered to  be  profecuted  \  tho'  both  the  Marquis  of 
Normanby  and  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  did  all 
they   could  to  excufe  thofe  Writers.    When  the 
falfhood  of  thofe  Calumnies  was  apparent,  then  it 
wras  given  out,  with  an  unufual  confidence,  that 
no  fuch  Reports  had  been  ever  fet  about ;  tho'  the 
contrary  was  evident,  and  the  thing  was  boldly 
aliened  in  thofe  Books  :  So  that  a  peculiar  meafure 
of  affurance  was  neceifary,  to  face  down  a  thing, 
which  they  had  taken  fuch  pains  to  infufe  into  the 
minds  of  the  credulous  Vulgar,  all  England  over. 
The  Earl  of  Nottingham,  to  divert  this  Enquiry, 
moved,  that  another   might  be  made  into  thofe 
Books,  in  which  the  Murder  of  King  Charles  the 
Firft  was  juftifled  -,  tho'  the  provocation  given  to 
fome  of  thefe,  was,  by  a  Sermon  preached  by  Dr. 
Binks  before  the  Convocation,  on  the  30th  of  Ja- 
nuary, in  which  he  drew  a  Parallel  between  King 
Charles's  Sufferings  and  thofe  of  our  Saviour  :  and, 
in  fome  very  indecent  Expreffions,  gave  the  pre* 
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ference  to  the  former.  When  the  bufinefs  of  the 
Seffion  of  Parliament  was  all  done,  the  Queen  dif- 
mifTed  them,  with  thanks  for  the  money  they  had 
given,  recommending  earneftly  to  them  a  good  The  Pat;- 
agreement  among  themfeives,  alluring  them,  that  J^f"',18 
as  on  the  one  hand  fhe  would  maintain  the  Tolera- 
tion, fo  on  the  other  hand,  her  own  principles 
would  oblige  her  to  have  a  particular  regard  to 
thofe,  who  exprelTed  the  trueft  zeal  for  the  Church 
of  England  :  Thus  the  Seffion  ended,  and  the  Pro- 
clamation diflblvingthe  Parliament,  with  the  Writs 
for  a  new  one,  came  out  not  long  after. 

During  fome  part  of  this  Parliament,  a  Convo-  a  Convex 
cation   fate :    The  Faction  raifed  in   the   Lower  carioa 
Houfe  had  ftiil  the  Majority  ;  feveral  Books  were  1*ate* 
writ  to  fhew,  that  by  our  Conflitution,  the  power 
of   Adjourning   was  wholly   in  the  Archbifhop  : 
The  Original  Book  of  the  Convocation,  that  fate 
in  the  year  i66r,  being  happily  found,  it  mewed 
the  practice  of  that  Convocation  agreed  with  the 
Bifhops  in  every  particular  :  But  tho'  it  was  com- 
municated to  the  Lower  Houfe,  that  had  no  effect: 
on  them  ;  for  when  Parties  are  once  formed,  and  a 
refohition  is  taken  up  on  other  confiderations,  no 
Evidence  can  convince  thofe,  who  have  before  hand 
refolved  to  flick  to  their  point.  But  the  Prolocutor 
dying,  and  the  King's  Death  following,  the  Con- 
vocation was  by  that  diffolved  :   fince  in  the  Act* 
that  emoowered  the   Parliament  to  fit  after  the 
King's  Death,  no  provifion  was  made  to  continue 
the  Convocation,  The  Earl  of  Rochefter  moved 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  that  it  might  be  confider- 
ed,  whether  the  Convocation  was  not  a  part  of  the 
Parliament,  and  whether  it  was  not  continued,  in 
confequence  of  the   Act:  that  continued  the  Par- 
liament :  But  that  was  foon  let  fall,  for  the  Judges 
were  all  of  Opinion,  that  it  was  diffolved  by  the 
King's  Death. 

Upon  the  Queen's  Acceffion  to  the  Crown,  all 
thefe  angry  men,  that  had  raifed  this  flame  in  the 
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Church,  as  they  treated  the  Memory  of  the  late 
King  with  much  indecent  contempt,  lb  they  Teem- 
ed very  confident,  that  for  the   future,  all  Pre- 
ferments mould  be  diftributed  among  them  (the 
Queen  having  fuperfeded  the  Commiffion  for  Ec- 
clefiaftical  Preferments)    and  they   thought   they 
were  full  of  merit,  and  were  as  full  of  hopes. 
Societies        Such  an  evil  Spirit  as  is  now  fpread  among  the 
for  Refor-  Clergy,  would  be  a  fad  fpeculation  at  any  time,  but 
matron.     -n  Qur  prefent  Circumftances,  when  we  are  near  fo 
great  a  crifis,  it  is  a  dreadful  thing :  But  a  little 
to  ballance  this,  I  fhall  give  an  account  of  more 
promifing  beginnings  and  appearances,  which  tho' 
they  are  of  an   elder  date,  yet  of  late  they  have 
been  brought  into  a  more  regulated  form.  In  King 
James's  Reign,  the  fear  of  Popery  was  fo  ftrong, 
as  well  as  juft,  that  many,  in  and  about  London, 
began  to  meet  often  together,  both  for  Devotion, 
and  for  their  further  Inflruction  :  Things  of  that 
kind  had  been  formerly  practifed,  only  among  the 
Puritans  and  the  DiiTenters  :  But  thefe  were  of  the 
Church,  and  came  to  their  Miniilers,  to  be  afllfted 
with  Forms  of  Prayer  and  other  directions  :   They 
were  chiefly  conducted  by  Dr.  Beveridge  and  Dr. 
Horneck.     Some  diiliked  this,  and  wrere  afraid  it 
might  be  the  Original  of  new  Factions  and  Parties  •, 
but  wifer  and  better  men  thought,  it  was  not  fit  nor 
decent  to  check  a  fpirit  of  Devotion.,  at  fuch  a 
time  :  It  might  have  given  fcandal,  and  it  feemed 
a  difcouraging  of  piety,  and  might  be  a  mean  to 
drive  well-meaning  perfons  over  to  the  DiiTenters. 
After  the  Revolution,  thefe  Societies  grew  more 
numerous,  and  for  a  greater  encouragement  to  De- 
votion, they  got  fuch  Collections  to  be  made,  as 
maintained  many  Clergymen  to  read  Prayers  in  fo 
many  places,  and  at  fo  many  different  hours,  that 
devout  perfons  might  have  that  comfort  at  every 
hour  or  the  day :  There  were  conftant  Sacraments 
every  Lord's  Day  in  many  Churches  :  There  were 
both  great  numbers  and  greater  appearances  of  De- 
votion 
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votion  at  Prayers  and  Sacraments,  than  had  been  1702. 
obferved  in  the  memory  of  Man.  Thefe  Societies 
refolved,  to  inform  the  Magiftrates  of  Swearers, 
Drunkards,  Profaners  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  of 
Lewd  Houfes  ;  and  they  threw  in  the  part  of  the 
Fine,  given  by  Law  to  Informers,  into  a  flock  of 
Charity :  From  this,  they  were  called  Societies 
of  Reformation :  Some  good  Magiftrates  encou- 
raged them  -,  but  others  treated  them  roughly.  As 
foon  as  Queen  Mary  heard  of  this,  fhe  did,  by  her 
Letters  and  Proclamations,  encourage  thefe  good 
defigns,  which  were  afterwards  profecuted  by  the 
late  King.  Other  Societies  fet  themfelves  to  raife 
Charity  Schools,  for  teaching  poor  Children,  for 
cloathing  them  and  binding  them  out  to  Trades  : 
Many  Books  were  printed,  and  fent  over  the  Na- 
tion by  them,  to  be  freely  difiributed  :  Thefe  were 
called  Societies  for  propagating  Chriftian  Know- 
ledge :  By  this  means  fome  thoufands  of  children 
are  now  well  educated  and  carefully  looked  after. 
In  many  places  of  the  Nation,  the  Clergy  met 
often  together,  to  confer  about  matters  of  Religion 
and  Learning  ;  and  they  got  Libraries  to  be  raifed 
for  their  common  ufe.  At  laft  a  Corporation  was 
created  by  the  late  King,  for  propagating  the 
Gofpel  among  Infidels,  for  fettling  Schools  in  our 
Plantations,  for  furnifhing  the  Clergy  that  were 
fent  thither,  and  for  fending  Miflionaries  among 
fuch  of  our  Plantations,  as  were  not  able  to  pro- 
vide Pallors  for  themfelves.  It  was  a  glorious 
conclufion  of  a  Reign,  that  was  begun  with  pre- 
ferving  our  Religion,  thus  to  create  a  Corporation, 
for  propagating  it  to  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
Earth,  and  among  Infidels :  There  were  very  liberal 
Subfcriptions  made  to  it,  by  many  of  the  Biihops 
and  Clergy,  who  {tt  about  it  with  great  care  and 
zeal :  Upon  the  Queen's  Acceffion  to  the  Crown, 
they  had  all  poffible  afiurances  of  her  favour  and 
protection,  of  whichf  upon  every  application,  they 
received  very  eminent  marks. 

F  f  4  The 
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1702.  The  Affairs  of  Scotland  began  to  be  fomewhat 
-~>r^  embroiled  :  By  an  Act  made  loon  after  the  Revo- 
lution, it  was  provided,  that  all  Princes  fucceed- 
ing  to  the  Crown,  mould  take  the  Coronation 
Oath,  before  they  enter5d  up«n  their  Regal  Digni- 
ty ;  but  no  direction  was  given,  concerning  thofe 
who  fhould  tender  it,  or  tht  manner  in  which  it 
fhould  be  taken  :  So  this  being  lett  undetermined, 
the  Queen  called  together  all  the  late  King's  Mi- 
nifters  for  that  Kingdom,  and  in  the  prefence  of 
about  twelve  of  them,  fhe  took  the  Coronation 
Oath  :  Men,  who  were  difpofed  to  cenfure  every 
thing,  faid,  that  this  ought  not  to  be  done,  but 
in  the  prefence  of  fome,  deputed  for  that  effect, 
either  by  the  Parliament,  or  at  leaft  by  the  Privy 
Council  of  that  Kingdom.  Another  point  occa- 
fioned  a  more  important  Debate. 

Upon  the  AiTaflination  Plot,  an  Act  had  paiTed 
in  Scotland  for  continuing  the  Parliament,  that 
fhould  be  then  in  being,  fix  months  after  the 
Death  of  the  King,  with  two  fpecial  Claufes  in  it  ; 
the  firfc  was,  that  it  mould  meet  twenty  days  alter 
the  Death  of  the  King  :  But  the  Queen  did,  by 
feveral  Prorogations,  continue  the  Parliament  al- 
mofl  three  months  after  the  King's  Death,  before 
it  was  opened.  Some  laid  the  Parliament  was 
by  this  diiTolved,  flnce  it  did  not  meet  upon  the 
day  limited  by  the  Act  to  continue  it ;  but  there 
was  another  Provifo  in  the  Act,  that  faved  to  the 
Crown  the  full  Prerogative  of  adjourning  or  diflbl- 
ving  it  within  that  time  -,  yet  in  oppofition  to  that? 
it  was  acknowledged,  that  as  .to'  all  fubfequent 
days  of  Meeting,  the  Prerogative  was  entire,  but 
the  day  that  was  limited,  that  is  the  twenty  hrfi 
after  the  King's  Death,  feemed  to  be  fixed  for  the 
firft  opening  the  Seffion. 

The  fecond  Claufe  was,  a  limitation  on  the 
Power  of  the  Parliament,  during  their  fitting^ 
that  it  fhould  not  extend  to  the  repealing  Laws  ; 
they  were  empowered  only,  to  maintain  the  Pro- 
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teftant  Religion,    and  the  publick  peace  of  the    170?. 
Country  :    It  was  therefore  faid,  that  the  Queen  <*/*"V~vJ 
was  peaceably  obeyed,  and  the  Country  now  in 
full  quiet,    fo  there  was  no  need   of  afTembling 
the   Parliament :    The   end    of  the    Law   being 
compafTed,  it  was  faid,    the  Law  fell  of  it  felt, 
and    therefore   it    was   neceflary   to   call   a  new 
Parliament :  for  the  old  one,  if  aflembled,  could 
have  no  Authority,  but  to  fee  to  the   preferva- 
tion  of  Religion,    and  the  peace   of  the  Coun-     • 
try,    their   power     being   limited   to    thofe  two 
heads,  by  the  Act  that   authorized  their  fitting. 
In  oppofition  to  this,  it  was  faid,  that  the  Act 
which  gave  them  Authority  to  fit  as  a  Parlia- 
ment for  fix  months,   gave  them   the   full  Au- 
thority of  a  Parliament :    the  directing  them  to 
take  care  of  fome  more  important  matters,  did 
not  hinder  their   meddling  with    other   matters, 
fince  no  Parliament  can  limit  a  fubfequent  one : 
It    was    alfo    faid,    that,    fince    the  Queen    was 
now    engaged   in    a   War,    the    publick    Peace 
could  not  be  fecured,  without  fuch  a  Force  and 
fuch  Taxes  to   maintain  it,  as  the   prefent  ftate 
of  Affairs  required.     The  Duke  of  Queensbury* 
and  his  Party,    were  for  continuing  the  Parlia- 
ment :    But  Duke  Hamilton,  and  the  others,  who 
had  oppofed  that  Duke  in  the  laft  Parliament, 
complained  highly    of  this  way   of  proceeding : 
They   laid,  they  could  not  acknowledge  this  to 
be  a  legal    Parliament,    they  could  .  not  fubmit 
to   it,    but   muft  proteft  againft  it  :    This  was 
ominous ;  a  Reign  was  to  be  begun  with  a  Par- 
liament   liable   to  a  difpute  -,    and   from   fuch  a 
breach,  it  was  eafy  to  forefee  a  train  of  mifchief 
likely  to  follow.      Thefe    Lords   came   up,  and 
reprefented    to    the  Queen  and  thofe  in  favour 
with  her,  their  exceptions  to  all  that  was  intend- 
ed to  be  done  ;  every  thing  they    faid  was  heard 
very  calmly  \  but  the  Queen  was  a  ftranger  tq 
fheir  ^aws5  and  could  not  take  it   upon  her  to 
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1 702,  judge  of  them,  fo  fhe  was  determined  by  the  Ad- 
s^fY^  vice  of  the  Privy  Council  of  that  Kingdom.    The 
Lords  that  came  up  to  oppofe  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
bury,  continued  to  prefs  for  a  new  Parliament,  in 
which  they  promifed  to  give  the  Queen  all  that 
fhe  could  ask  of  them,  and  to  confent  to  an  Acl: 
of  Indemnity,  for   all  that  was  paft  in  the  former 
Reign.     But  it  was  thought,  that  the  Nation  was 
then  in  too  great  a  heat  to  venture  on  that ;    and 
that   fome  more  time  was  necefTary,   to  prepare 
matters,    as  well  as  mens  minds,    before  a   new 
Parliament  Ihould  be  fummoned.     Both  Parties 
went  down,  and  both  being  very  fenfible  that  the 
Presbyterian  Intereft  would,  with  its  weight,  turn 
that  fcale  into   which  it  Ihould  fall,    great  pains 
were  taken  by  both  fides  to  gain  that  Party,      On 
the  one  hand,  they  were  made  to  apprehend,  what 
a  madnefs  it  would  be  for  them,  to  provoke  the 
Queen  in  the  beginning  of  her  Reign,  who  might 
be  enough  difpofed  to  entertain  prejudices  againft 
them:  thefe  would  be  much  heightened,  if  in  a 
point,  in  which   Confcience   could   not  be    pre- 
tended, they  Ihould  engage   in  a  Faction  againft 
her,  efpecially  when  they  could  not  fay,    that  any 
caufe  of  jealoufy  was  given  :    on  the   contrary, 
the  Queen  had,  in  all  her  publick  Letters,   pro- 
mifed to  maintain  Presbyterian  Government-,  and 
tho'  that  gave  great  offence,  in  the  late  King's 
time,  when  thofe  publick  Letters  were  printed, 
yet  now  this  paft  without  cenfure.     The  other 
Party  was  as  bufy  to  inflame  them  ;  They  told 
them  the  Queen  was  certainly  in  her  heart  againft^ 
them :    All  thofe  who  were    now   in  her  confi- 
dence,   the  Earl-s  of  Rochefter   and  Nottingham 
in  particular,  were  enemies  to  Presbyterian  Go- 
vernment :    Good  words  were  now  given   them, 
to  feparate  them  from  a  national  Intereft,  know- 
ing well,  that  if  they  went   off  from  that,  and 
fo  loft  the  hearts  of  the  Nation,  they  loft  that 
in   which  their  chief  ftrength   lay  :     The  Party 

that 
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that  now  governed,  as  foon  as  they  fhould  have  1702. 
carried  the  prefent  point  by  their  help,  and  v**-v^> 
render'd  them  odious,  by  their  concurring  in  it, 
would  ftrengthen  themfelves  at  Court,  by  en- 
tering into  the  Epifcopal  Intereft,  and  trying  to 
introduce  Epifcopacy  into  Scotland :  which  would 
be  foon  brought  about,  if  the  Presbyterians  mould 
once  lofe  their  popularity :  Thefe  were  the  me- 
thods and  reafonings  that  were  ufed  on  both 
hands. 

The  Parliament  was  brought  together  on  the  a  Seffion 
9th  of  June;  at  the  opening  the  Seffion,   Duke  of Parlia- 
Hamilton  read  a  Paper,  importing,  that  this  was  ment 
not  a  legal  Parliament,  fince  the  only  ends  for       e* 
which  they  were  empowered  to  meet,  were  al- 
ready obtained;  The   Queen  was   obeyed,  Reli- 
gion was  fecured,  and  the  Peace   of  the  Couiv 
try   was  fettled :  fo  there  feemed  to   be  no  oc- 
cafion   for   their,   continuance.     Upon    which  he 
and  feventy  four  more  withdrew  ;   but  one  hund- 
red   and  twelve  Members  continued  to  fit,   and 
voted  themfelves  to  be  a  free  and  legal  Parliament, 
and  declared,  that  purfuant  to  their  ancient  Laws, 
it  was  High  Treafon  to  impugn  their  Authority. 
They  ratified  all  Acts  made  in  favour  of  Presby- 
terian Government,  in  which  they  proceeded  with 
fuch  violence,  that  Sir  Alexander  Bruce  moving, 
that  all  thofe  Acts  might  be  read,  for  he  believed 
fome  of  them  might  be  found  inconfiftent  with 
Monarchy,  he  was  for  that  expelled  the  Houfe. 
They  by  one  Act  recognized  the  Queen's  Title ; 
by  another,  they  empowered  her  to  name  Com- 
miflioners  to  treat  of  the  Union  of  the  Two  King- 
doms ;    and  by  a  third,  they  gave  a  Tax  fufficient 
to  keep  up  the  Force,   that  was  then  in  Scotland, 
for  two  years  longer  :    and  fo  the  Parliament  was 
brought  to  a  quiet  conclufion, 

Ireland  was  put  under  .Lords  Juflices,  named  by 
the  Earl  of  Roehefter,  and  the  Truftees  continued 
ftill  in  their  former  Authority. 

While 
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1702.  While  our  Affairs  were  in  this  pofture  at  home, 
\^\r^*  the  firft  ftep  that  was  made  beyond  Sea,  was  by 
Affairs  in  t^e  pj0ufe  of  Hanover  -,  it  had  been  concerted 
ermany.  w^  ^  ^^  King  before  his  ficknefs,  and  was  fet 
on  foot  the  Week  he  died.  The  defign  was  well 
laid,  and  the  execution  was  managed  with  great 
fecrecy  :  The  old  Duke  of  Zell,  and  his  Nephew 
the  Elector  of  Brunfwick,  went  in  perfon  with  an 
Army,  that  was  rather  inferior  in  ftrength  to  that 
of  the  Dukes  of  Wolfembuttle  y  They  enter'd  their 
Country,  while  their  Troops  were  difperfed  in 
their  Quarters :  They  furprized  fome  Regiments 
of  Horfe,  and  came  and  inverted  both  Wolfem- 
buttle and  Brunfwick  at  once,  and  cut  off  all 
Communication  between  them  :  Having  them  at 
this  difad vantage,  they  required  them  to  concur 
in  the  Common  Councils  of  the  Empire,  to  furniffi 
their  Quota  for  its  defence,  and  to  keep  up  no  more 
Troops,  than  were  confident  with  the  fafety  of 
their  Neighbours ;  for  it  was  well  known,  that  the 
greateft  part  of  their  Men  were  fubfifted  with 
French  pay,  and  that  they  had  engaged  them- 
felves  to  declare  for  France,  as  foon  as  it  fhouid 
be  required.  Duke  Rodolph,  the  elder  Brother, 
was  a  learned  and  pious  Prince  •,  but  as  he  was 
never  married,  fo  he  had  turned  over  the  Go- 
vernment to  the  Care  of  his  Brother  Duke  An- 
thony, who  was  a  Prince  of  a  temper  very  much 
different  from  his  Brother's :  He  could  not  bear 
the  advancement  of  the  Houfe  of  Hanover  \  fo  in 
oppofition  to  them,  he  went  into  the  Interefls  of 
France  :  But  being  thus  furprifed,  he  went  away 
in  difcontent,  and  his  Brother  broke  thro'  all  thofe 
meafures,  in  which  he  had  involved  himfelf :  In 
conjunction  with  Duke  Anthony,  the  Duke  of 
Saxe  Gotha  had  enter'd  into  the  fame  engage- 
ments with  France  -,  but  was  now  forced  to  fall 
into  the  common  Interefls  of  the  Empire. 
The  War  Thus  all  the  North  of  Germany  was  united, 
in  Poland.  ancj  reacjy  t0  declare  againft  France  %    only  the 
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War  in  Poland  was  fo  near  them,  that  they  were  i  yoz. 
obliged  to  continue  armed,  and  fee  the  ifTue  of  *>v>*< 
that  War :  The  King  of  Sweden  was  engaged  in 
it,  withfuch  a  determined  oppofition  to  King  Au- 
guftus,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  treating  a  Peace, 
tho'  it  was  endeavoured  both  by  England  and  the 
States  :  The  King  of  Sweden  feemed  to  have  ac- 
cuftomed  himfelf  to  fatigue  and  danger,  fo  that  he 
grew  to  love  both  •,  and  tho'  the  Mufcovites  had 
fallen  upon  the  Frontiers  of  Sweden,  where  they 
had  gained  fome  advantages,  yet  even  that  could 
not  divert  him  from  carrying  on  the  War  in  Po- 
land. A  Diet  was  fummoned  there,  but  it  broke 
up  in  confufion,  without  coming  to  any  conclu- 
fion,  only  they  fent  AmbafTadors  to  the  King  of 
Sweden  to  treat  of  a  Peace.  The  King  of  Pru'ffia 
was  very  apprehenfive  of  the  confequences  of  this  ' 
War,  which  was  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pruffia ;  and  the  King  of  Sweden  threaten' d  to 
invade  Saxony,  with  the  Troops  that  he  had  in 
Pomerania,  which  could  not  be  done,  but  thro* 
his  Territories.  The  King  of  Sweden  delay'd  giv- 
ing Audience  to  the  AmbafTadors  of  Poland  ;  and 
marched  on  to  Warfaw;  fo  the  King  of  Poland 
retired  to  Cracow,  and  fummoned  thole  Palatines, 
who  adhered  to  him,  to  come  about  him  :  When 
the  King  of  Sweden  came  to  Warfaw,  he  fent  to 
the  Cardinal  to  fummon  a  Diet,  for  choofing  a 
new  King  :  This  went  further  than  the  refent- 
ments  of  the  Poles  yet  carried  them :  But  the  reft 
of  this  matter  will  appear  hereafter. 

All  Germany  was  now  united,    only  the   two  a  Treaty 
Brothers  of  Bavaria,     The  Court  of  Vienna  fet  on  with  the 
foot  feveral  Negotiations  with  the  Elector  of  Ba-  ^oufeof 
varia,  but  all  to  no  purpofe  :    for  that  Elector £>dvaria* 
feemed  only  to  hearken  to  their  Propofitions,  that 
he  might  make  the  better  terms  with  France :  The 
Elector  of  Cologn  put  Liege,  and  ail  the  places 
that  he  had  on  the  Rhine,   except  Bonne,  into  the 
Jhand*  of  the  French :  It  was  faid,  that  he  kept 
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1 702.  Bonne,  hoping  to  be  able  to  make  his  peace  with 
^/v  the  Emperor,  by  putting-  that  into  his  pofTeffion  j 
but  he  was  prevailed  on  afterwards  to  deliver  that 
likewife  to  the  French.  In  this,  the  Elector  acted 
againft  the  advice  of  all  his  Council  -,  and  as  the 
Dean  of  Liege  was  making  fome  oppofition  to 
Rim,  he  was  feized  on,  and  carried  away  Prifoner 
in  a  barbarous  manner:  The  Elector,  to  excufe 
his  letting  the  French  into  his  Country,  pretendecf, 
he  only  defired  the  affiftance  of  fome  of  the  Troops 
of  the  Circle  of  Burgundy,  to  fecure  his  Domi- 
nions :  For  as  France  was  not  afhamed  of  the 
flighted  pretences,  fo  fhe  taught  her  Allies  to  make 
excufes  unbecoming  the  Dignity  of  Princes. 
The  Siege  The  firfl  ftep  of  this  War  was  to  be  made  in 
of  Keiler-  the  name  0f  ^  Eieftor  Palatine,  in  the  Siege  of 
Keiferwert,  which,  whilft  in  the  Enemies  hands, 
expofed  both  the  Circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  the 
States  Dominions  :  for  their  places  on  the  Whall, 
being  in  no  good  condition,  were  laid  open  to  the 
excurfions  of  that  Garrilbn.  Negotiations  were 
ftill  carried  on  in  feveral  Courts  :  Methuen  was 
fent  to  try  the  Court  of  Portugal  ♦,  he  came  quickly 
back,  with  full  aflurances  of  a  Neutrality,  and  a 
freedom  of  Trade  in  their  Ports  -,  Infinuations  were 
given  of  a  difpofition  to  go  further,  upon  a  better 
profpect  and  better  terms  •,  fo  he  was  prefently  fent 
back,  to  drive  that  matter  as  far  as  it  would  go. 
The  Pope  pretended  he  would  keep  the  Neutra- 
lity of  a  common  Father,  but  his  partiality  to  the 
French  appeared  on  many  occafions  :  yet  the 
Court  of  Vienna  had  that  veneration  for  the  See, 
that  they  contented  themfelves  with  expoftulating, 
without  carrying  their  refentments  further.  The 
Venetians  and  the  Great  Duke  followed  the  ex- 
ample fet  them  by  the  Pope,  tho'  the  former  did 
not  efcape  fo  well,  for  their  Country  fuffer'd  -on 
both  hands. 
The  Siege  ^he  Prince  of  Baden  drew  together  the  Troops 
daw.an"    of  the  Empire  ;   he  began  with  blocking  up  Lan- 
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daw,  and  that  was  fbon  turned  to  a  Siege  :  Catinat 
was  fent  to  Command  the  French  Army  in  Alface, 
but  it  was  fo  weak,  that  he  was  not  able  to  make 
head  with  it.  In  the  end  of  April,  the  Dutch 
formed  three  Armies  ;  one  under  the  Prince  of 
NaiTaw,  undertook  the^  Siege  of  Keiferwert  •,  An- 
other was  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Athlone, 
and  lay  in  the  Dutchy  of  Cleve,  to  cover  the 
Siege  •,  A  third  commanded  by  Cohorn,  broke 
into  Flanders,  and  put  a  great  part  of  that  coun- 
try under  Contribution.  Marefchal  Bouflers  drew 
his  Army  together,  and  having  laid  up  great 
Magazines  in  Ruremonde  and  Venlo,  he  pafTed 
the  Maefe  with  his  whole  Army.  The  Duke  of 
Burgundy  came  down  poft  from  Paris,  to  Com- 
mand it :  The  States  apprehended,  that  fo  great 
a  Prince  would,  at  his  firit  appearance,  undertake 
fomewhat  worthy  of  him,  and  thought  tht  Defign 
might  be  upon  Maeftricht :  fo  they  put  twelve 
thoufand  Men  in  Garrifon  there  :  The  Auxiliary 
Troops  from  Germany  did  not  come  fo  foon  as  was 
expected,  and  crofs  Winds  ftopt  a  great  part  of  our 
Army  :  So  that  the  Earl  of  Athlone  was  not  ftrong 
enough  to  enter  into  action  with  Marefchal  Bou- 
flers :  but  he  lay  about  Cleve,  watching  his  mo- 
tions. The  Siege  of  Keiferwert  went  on  flowly  : 
the  Rhine  fwelling  very  high,  fo  filled  their  Tren- 
ches, that  they  could  not  work  in  them.  Marefchal 
Tallard  was  fent  to  lie  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Rhine,  to  cannonade  the  Befiegers,  and  to  fend 
fre(h  Men  into  the  Town  :  The  King  of  Pruflia 
Came  to  Wezel,  from  whence  he  furni fried  the 
Befiegers  with  all  that  was  necefTary,  There  was 
one  vigorous^ Attack  made,  in  which  many  were 
killed  on  both  fides  :  In  eonclufion,  after  a  brave 
defence,  the  Counterfcarp  was  carried,  and  then 
the  Town  capitulated,  and  was  rai fed  according 
to  agreement.  When  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  faw;,  Keifer- 
that  the  Siege  could  not  be  railed,  he  tried  to  get  were  ta 
between  the  Earl  of  Athlone  and  Nimeguen  :  Theken- 
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i  £02.  Defign  was  well  laid,  and  wanted  little  of  being 
wvw    punctually  executed  :  It  mull  have  had  fatal  ef- 
fects, had  it  fucceeded :    for   the   French   would 
either  have  got   into  Nimeguen,  or  have  forced 
the  Earl  of  Athlone  to  fight  at  a  great  difadvan- 
tage.     But  the  Earl  of  Athlone  fo  carefully  watched 
their  motions,  that  he  got  before  them,  under  the 
Cannon  of  Nimeguen  ;  yet  by  this  means,  he  was 
forced  to  abandon  Cleve.     The  French  difcharged 
their  fury  upon  that  Town,  and  on  the  Park,  and 
all   the  delicious  Walks  of  that  charming  place, 
little  to  the  Honour    of  the  Prince   who  com- 
manded the  Army  :  for  upon  fuch  occafions,  Prin- 
ces are  apt  to  be  civil  to  one  another,  and  not  to 
make  havock  of  fuch  erobellifhments  as  can  be  of 
no  ufe  to  them.     The  Earl  of  Athlone's  conduct: 
on  this   occafion,  raifed  his  credit,  as  much  as  it 
funk  Bourlers,  who,  tho'  he  had  the  fuperior  Ar- 
my, animated  by  the  prefence  of  fo  great  a  Prince* 
yet  was  able  to  do  nothing  *,    but  was  unfuccefsful 
in  every  thing  that  he  defigned  -,    and  his  Parties, 
that  at  any  time  were  engaged  with  thofe  of  the 
Earl  of  Athlone,    were  beaten   almofl  in  every 
Action. 
The  Earl       Soon  after  this,  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  came 
of  Marl-  over,    and    took    the   Command  of  the   Army, 
borough    Thg  £ari  0f  Athlone  was  fet  on,  by  the  other 
mands  the  Dutch  Generals,  to  infill  on  his  Quality  of  Velt 
Army.      Marihal,  and  to  demand  the  Command  by  turns  t 
He  was  now  in  high  reputation  by  his  late  Con- 
duct, but  the  States  obliged  him  to  yield  this  to 
the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  who  indeed  ufed  him  fo< 
well,  that  the  Command  feemed  to  be  equal  be- 
tween them.   The  Earl  of  Athlone  was  always  in- 
clined to  cautious  and  fure,  but  feeble  Counfels  : 
But  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  when  the  Army 
was   brought  together,  finding  his  Force  fuperior 
to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  paflfed  the  Maefe  at  the 
Grave,  and  marched  up  to  the  French ;  they  re- 
tired as  he  advanced  :  this  made  him  for  ventur- 
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ing  on  a  decifive  A&ion,  but  the  Dutch  appre-  1702. 
hended  the  putting  things  to  fuch  a  hazard,  and  ^•V^v 
would  not  confent  to  it.  The  Peniioner,  and 
thofe  who  ordered  matters  at  the  Hague,  pro- 
ceeded the  more  timoroufly,  becaufe,  upon  the 
King's  Death,  thofe  who  had  always  oppofed  him, 
were  beginning  to  form  Parties,  in  feveral  of  their 
Towns,  and  were  defigning  a  change  of  Go- 
vernment :  So  that  a  publick  misfortune  in  their 
conduct:,  would  have  given  great  advantages  to 
thofe  who  were  watching  for  them.  The  Pen- 
fioner  was  particularly  aimed  at :  this  made  him 
more  unwilling  to  run  any  rifque.  Good  judges 
thought,  that  if  the  Earl  of  Marlborough's  Ad- 
vices had  been  followed,  matters  might  have  been 
brought  to  a  happy  decifion  :  But  as  he  conducted 
the  Army  prudently,  fo  he  was  careful  not  to  take 
too  much  upon  him.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
finding  himfelf  obliged  to  retreat,  as  the  Confede- 
rate Army  advanced,  thought  this  was  not  fuitable 
to  his  dignity  *,  So  he  left  the  Army,  and  ended 
his  firft  Campaign  very  ingloriouily  -,  and  it  feems, 
the  King  was  not  fatisfied  with  Marefchal  Bouflers, 
for  he  never  commanded  their  Armies  fince  that 
time.  The  Earl  of  Marlborough  went  on,  taking 
feveral  places,  which  made  little  or  no  refiftance  ; 
and  feeing  that  Marefchal  Bouflers  kept  at  a  fafe 
diftance,  fo  that  there  was  no  hope  of  an  engage- 
ment with  him,  he  refolved  to  fall  into  the  Spa- 
nifh  Guelder  :  he  began  with  Venio.  There  was 
a  Fort  on  the  other  fide  of  the  River,  that  com- 
manded it,  which  was  taken  by  the  Lord  Cutts, 
in  fo  gallant  a  manner,  that  it  defer ved  to  be 
much  commended  by  every  body  but  himfelf: 
but  he  loft  the  honour,  that  was  due  to  many 
brave  Actions  of  his,  by  talking  too  much  of 
them  :  The  young  Earl  of  Huntington  mewed 
upon  this,  as  upon  many  other  occafions,  an  ex- 
traordinary heat  of  Courage :  He  called  to  the 
Soldiers,  who  had  got  over  the  pallifadoes,  to 
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1702.   help  him  over,  and  promifed  them  all   the  mo- 
Jwy^  ney  he  had  about  him,  which  he  performed  very 
generoufly,  and  led  them  on  with  much  bravery 
and    fuccefs :    Upon  the  Fort's  being  taken,  the 
Town  capitulated.        Ruremonde   and    Stevenz- 
wTert  were  taken    in  a  few  days  after  5    for  Ma- 
refchal    Boulters    did  not    come   to   their   relief. 
Upon   thefe   Suceefies,  that    came   quicker    than 
was   expected,    the  Earl  of  Marlborough  advan- 
ced  to  Liege,  which  was    a  place  of  more  im- 
portance,  in   which  he  might  put  a  great  part  of 
his     Army    in    Winter    Quarters  :    The    Town 
quickly    capitulated  ;     the    Cittadel    was  carried 
by  ftorm,  and  another  Fort   in  the  Town  like- 
wife  furrender'd.       Here  was   a  very   profperous 
Campaign  :    many  places  were  taken  with  little 
refiflance,    and  an  inconfiderable   lofs,    either-  of 
time   or  of  men.     The   Earl    of  Marlborough's 
conduct   and  deportment  gained   him  the  hearts 
of  the  Army :    The  States  were    highly   fatisfied 
with  every  thing  he  did>  and  the  Earl  of  Athlone 
did    him    the  juftice    to  own,    that  he  had  dif- 
fered  in  opinion   from  him   in   every  thing  that 
was  done,    and  that  therefore  the  Honour  of  their 
Succefs  was  wholly  owing  to   him. 
T,  ^p   ,      The   Campaign  wras   kept    open    till  Novem- 
ofMarl-    her,  and  at  the  end  of  it,  an   accident  happened, 
borough,  that  had  almoft   loft  the  advantages  and  honour 
taken  by  g0t  jn  jt#       The  Earl  of  Marlborough  thought 
*f  ^fJ     the  eafieft  and   quickeft,    as    well    as  the  fareft 
French,     way   of  returning  to  the  Flague,    was   by  fome 
got  out  of  of  thofe  great  Boats,  that   pafs  on  the    Maefe  :  ^ 
their        There  was  one  Company   in  the   Boat  in  which 
he  went,   and  two   Companies  went  in  another, 
that   w7as   to   be    before  him.     There  were   alfo 
fome  Troops  ordered,  to  ride   along  the  Banks 
for   their  Guard.     The  great  Boat  that  went  be- 
fore,   failed    away   too    quick,    an4   the    Horfe 
miftook   their  way  in   the   night  :    The   French 
had  yet  the  Town  of  Guelder   in   their  hands, 
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which  was   indeed  all   the/  had  of  the   Spartifli    17c 
Guelder :  A  Party  from   thence  was  lying  on  the 
Banks  of  the   River,  waiting  tor  an  Adventure, 
and   they   feized  this   Boat,  the   whole  Company 
beings  fail    afleep  :     fo    they   had    now  both    the 
Earl  of  Marlborough  and  Opdam,    one    of  the 
Dutch  Generals,  and  Gueldermaifen,  one  of  the 
States  Deputies  hi   their  hands  :     They  did  not 
know   the  Earl  of  Marlborough,   but  they  knew 
the  other   two.     They  both   had   PafTes,   accord- 
ing to  a  Civility,     ufually  practifed  among   the 
Generals   of  both   fides.-    The  Earl  of  Marlbo- 
rough's   Brother   had    a  Pafs,  but  his  ill    health 
made    him     leave  the    Compaign,    fo    his    Pafs 
was  left    with    his  Brother's  Secretary,    and  that 
was   now  made  ufe  of  for  himfelf  \  lis  true,  the 
Date  of  the  Pafs  was  dut,  but  they  being  in  haite, 
and  in    the  night,  that  was  not  confidered  :    The 
Boat  was   rifled,    and   they  took   Prefents    from 
thofe,  who  they  believed  were  protected  by  their 
Paries  :    So,    after  a  flop  of  fome  hours,    they 
were  let  go,  and  happily  efcaoed  the  danger.  The 
news  of  their  being  taken  got  before  them  to  the 
Hague  •,    upon  which  the  States  immediately  met, 
under  no  fmall  confternation  :  They  fent  Orders 
to  all  their  Forces,  to  march  immediately  to  Guel- 
der, and   to  threaten  the  Garrifon  with  all  extre- 
mities, unlefs  they  mould  deliver  the  Prifoners  :  and 
never  to  leave  the  Place,  till  they  had  either  taken 
it,  or  had  the  Generals  delivered  to  them.     But 
before    thefe  Orders     could   be   difpatched,    the 
Earl  of  Marlborough  came  to  the  Hague,  where 
he  was  received  with  inexpreflible  joy,  not  only 
by  the  States,  but  by  all  the  Inhabitants :  for  he 
was  beloved  there  to  a  high  degree.    Soon  after 
his   return  to  England,     the    Queen   made  him 
Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  and  both  Houfes  of  Par- 
liament fent  fome  of  their  number  to  him,  with 
their  Thanks  for  the  great  fer vices  he   had  done 
thisL  Campaign. 
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The  Campaign  likewife  ended  happily  on  the 
Upper  Rhine  :    Landaw  was  taken  after  a  long 
Landaw    Sies;e  :  The  Kino;  of  the  Romans  came  in  time  to 

was  ta 

ken.  "  *iave  t^le  nonour  °f  taking  it :  But  with  fo  great 
a  train,  and  fo  fplendid  an  equipage,  that  the  ex- 
pence  of  it  put  all  the  Emperor's  Affairs  in  great 
diforder  y  the  moft  necefTary  things  being  neglect- 
ed, while  a  needlefs  piece  of  Pomp  devoured  fo 
great  apart  of  their  Treafure.  The  Siege  was 
ftopt  fome  weeks  for  want  of  Ammunition,  but 
in  conclufion,  the  place  was  taken. 

The  neceffities  of  the  King  of  France's  Affairs, 
forced  him  at  this  time  to  grant  the  Elector  of. 
Bavaria  all  his  demands  :  It  is  not  yet  known 
what  they  were  :  But  the  Court  of  France  did  not  - 
agree  to  wrhat  he  afked,  till  Landaw  was  given  for 
loft ;  and  then  feeing  that  the  Prince  of  Baden 
might  have  over-run  all  the  Hondruck,  and  car- 
ried his  Winter  Quarters  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  France  •,  it  was  necefTary  to  gain  this  Elector 
on  any  terms  :  If  this  agreement  had  been  fooner 
made,  probably  the  Siege,  how  far  foever  it  was 
The  Klec- advanced,  mull  have  been  raifed.  The  Elector 
tor  or  Ba- macje  his  Declaration,  when  he  pofTefTed  himfelf 
dar'f  /  °^  ^m?  which  was  a  rich  free  Town  of  the  Em- 
France,  pire  :  It  was  taken  by  a  itratagem,  that,  how  fuc- 
cefsful  foever  it  proved  to  the  Elector,  was  fatal 
to  him  who  conducted  it ;  for  he  was  killed  by  an 
accident,  after  he  was  pofTefTed  of  the  Town. 
This  gave  a  great  alarm  to  the  neighbouring  Cir- 
cles and  Princes,  who  called  away  their  Troops 
from  the  Prince  of  Baden,  to  their  own  defence  *y  ,  * 
by  this  means,  his  Army  was  much  diminifhed  ; 
but  with  the  Troops  that  were  left  him,  he  ftudied 
to  cut  off  the  Communication  between  Strazbourg 
9.nd  Ulrn.  The  Emperor  with  the  Diet  proceed- 
ed according  to  their  forms  againft  the  Elector  : 
But  he  was  now  engaged,  and  continued  firm'' to 
the  Interefts  of  France.  Marefchal  Villars,  who 
commanded  the  French  Army' in  Alfatia,  had  Or- 
ders 
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ders  to  break  thro'  the  Black  Foreft,  and  join  the  1702. 
Bavarians  :    His  Army  was  much  fuperior  to  the  <— - -v— ^ 
Prince  of  Baden  •,    but  the  latter  had  fo  potted 
himfelf,  that  after  an  unfuccefsful  attempt,  Villars 
was  forced  to  return  to  Strazbourg. 

In  Italy,  the  Duke  of  Vendome  began  with  the  The  War 
Relief  of  Mantua,  which  was  reduced  to  great  in  Italy, 
extremities,  by  the  long  Blockade  Prince  Eugene 
had  kept  about  it :  He  had  fo  fortified  the  Oglio, 
that  the  Duke  of  Vendome  apprehending  the  dif- 
ficulty of  forcing  his  Potts,  marched  thro'  the  Ve- 
netian Territories  (notwithftanding  the  protefta- 
tions  of  the  Republick  againft  it)  and  came  to 
Goito,  with  a  great  Convoy  for  Mantua.  Prince 
Eugene  drew  his  Army  ail  along  the  Mantuan 
Foffa,  down  to  Borgofortes  ;  he  was  forced  to 
abandon  a  great  many  places,  but  apprehending 
that  Berfello  might  be  befieged,  and  confldering 
the  importance  of  that  place,  he  put  a  ftrong 
Garrifon  in  it.  He  complained  much,  that  the 
Court  of  Vienna  feemed  to  forget  him  \  and  did 
•  not  fend  him  the  Reinforcements  they  had  pro- 
mifed  :  It  was  thought,  that  his  Enemies  at  that 
Court,  under  colour  of  fupporting;  the  King  of 
the  Romans  in  his  firft  Campaign,  were  willing  to 
neglect  every  thing  that  related  to  him  ;  by  this 
means,  the  beft  Army  the  Emperor  ever  had,  was 
left  to  moulder  away  to  nothing. 

King  Philip  took  a  very  extraordinary  refolu-  King  Phi- 
tion  of  going  over  to  Italy,  to  pofTefs  himfelf  of  hp  went 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  and  to  put  an  end  to  t0  Ica  y' 
the  War  in  Lombardy  ;    he  was  received  at  Na- 
ples with  outward  fplendor,    but  he  made  little 
progrefs,    in  quieting  the  minds  of  that  unruly 
Kingdom  :    He  did  not  obtain  the  Inveftiture  of 
it  from  the  Pope,  tho'  he  fent  him  a  Cardinal  Le- 
gate, with  a  high  Complement :    The  Germans 
thought  this  was  too  much,    while  the  French 
thought  it  was  not  enough  ;  yet  upon  it,  the  Em- 
peror's AmbafTador  left  Rome.     King  Philip  was 
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concluded  from  Naples  to  Final  by  the  French 
Fleet,  that  had  carried  him  from  Barcelona  to 
Naples.  As  he  was  going  to  command  the  Duke 
of  Vendome's  Army,  he  was  met  by  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  of  whom  there  was  fome  jealoufy,  that, 
having  married  his  two  Daughters  fo  greatly,  he 
began  now  to  difcern  his  own  drflincr.  intereft, 
which  called  upon  him  to  hinder  the  French  from 
being  Mailers  of  the  Milaneze.  King  Philip 
Wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  not  to  fight 
Prince  Eugene,  till  he  could  join  him  :  He  feem- 
ed  jealous,  left  that  Prince  mould  be  driven  out 
of  Italy,  before  he  could  come  to  fhare  in  the 
Honour  of  it ;  yet  when  he  came,  he  could  do 
nothing,  though  Prince  Eugene  was  miferably 
abandoned  by  the  Court  of  Vienna.  Count  Mans- 
field, Prefident  of  the  Council  of  War,  was  much 
fufpecled,  as  corrupted  by  France  :  The  Supplies 
promifed,  were  not  fent  into  Italy  :  The  appre- 
henfi'ons  they  were  under  of  the  Elector  of  Bava- 
ria's declaring,  fome  time  before  he  did  it,  gave  a 
colour  to  thofe,  who  were  jealous  of  Prince  Eu- 
gene's Glory,  to  detain  the  Recruits  and  Troops 
that  had  been  promifed  him,  for  the  Emperor's 
own  defence:  But  tho'  he  was  thus  forfaken,  yet 
he  managed  the  Force  he  had  about  him,  with 
great  fkill  and  conduct.  When  he  faw  Luzara 
was  in  danger,  .  he  marched  up  to  the  King  of 
Spain  •,  and  as  that  King  very  oddly  exprefTed  it, 
in  a  Letter  to  the  King  of  France,  he  had  the 
boldnefs  (Audace)  to  attack  him,  but  which  was 
Vy  orfe,  he  had  the  boldnefslikewife  to  beat  him;  and 
if  he  had  not  been  fhut  in  by  Rivers,  and  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  the  Ground,  very  probably  he  would 
have  carried  the  advantage,  he  had  in  that  engage- 
ment, much  further.  1  he  ill  ftate  of  his  Affairs 
forced  him  upon  that  defperate  action,  in  which 
he  fucceeded  beyond  expectation  :  It  put  the 
French  to  fuch  a  ftand,  that  all  they  could  do  af- 
ter this,  was  only  to  take  Luzara,  and  fome  other 
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inconfiderable  places;  but  Prince  Eugene  ftill  1702. 
kept  his  Pods.  King  Philip  left  the  Army,  and  w-y^/ 
returned,  after  an  inglorious  Campaign,  into  Spain; 
where  the  Grandees  were  much  difgufted,  to  fee 
themfelves  fo  much  defpifed,  and  their  Affairs 
wholly  conducted  by  French  Councils.  The 
French  tried,  by  all  pofiible  methods,  to  engage 
the  Turks  in  a  new  War  with  the  Emperor  ;  and 
it  was  believed  that  the  Grand  Vizier  was  entirely 
gained,  tho'  the  Mufti,  and  all  who  had  any  cre- 
dit in  that  Court,  were  againft  it :  The  Grand 
Vizier  was  ftrangled,  and  fo  this  defign  was  pre- 
vented. 

The  Court  of  France  was  in  a  management  Affair?,  in 
with  the  Cardinal  Primate  of  Poland,  to  keep  that  Poland? 
Kingdom  ftill  embroiled  :  The  King  of  Sweden 
marched  on  to  Cracow,  which  was  much  cenfured, 
as  a  defperate  attempt,  fince  a  defeat  there  mult 
have  deftroyed  him  and  his  Army  entirely,  being 
fo  far  from  home.  He  atitackt  the  King  of  Po- 
land, and  gave  him  fuch  an  Overthrow,  that  tho* 
the  Army  got  off,  he  carried  both  their  Camp  and 
Artillery.  He  pofTefted  himfelf  of  Cracow,  where 
he  ftay'd  fome  Months,  till  he  had  raifed  all  the 
money  they  could  produce  ;  and  tho'  the  Mufco- 
vites  with  the  Lithuanians  deftroyed  Livonia, 
and  broke  into  Sweden,  yet  that  could  not  call 
him  back.  The  Duke  of  Holftein,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  eldeft  Sifter,  was  thought  to  be  gained 
by  the  French,  to  pufh  on  this  young  King,  to 
profecute  the  War  with  fuch  an  unrelenting  fury, 
in  which  he  might  have  a  defign  for  hirnfeif,  fince 
the  King  of  Sweden's  venturing  his  own  perfon 
fo  freely,  might  make  way  for  his  Dutchefs  to 
fucceed  to  the  Crown.  That  Duke  was  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Cracow.  There  was  fome  hopes  of 
Peace  this  Winter,  but  the  two  Princes  were  fo 
exafperated  againft  one  another,  that  it  feemed 
impoffible  to  compofe  that  animofity  :  This  was 
very  unacceptable  to  the  Allies ;  for  both  Kings 
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1702.  were  well  inclined  to  fupport  the  Confederacy, 
V^V>^  and  to  engage  in  the  War  againft  France,  if  their 
own  Quarrels  could  have  been  made  up.  The 
King  of  Sweden  continued  flill  fo  virtuous  and  pi- 
ous in  his  whole  deportment,  that  he  feemed 
formed,  to  be  one  of  the  Heroes  of  the  Refor- 
mation. This  was  the  (late  of  Affairs  on  the 
Continent,  during  this  Campaign. 
An  Infur-  One  unlooked  for  accident  fprung  up  in  France  : 
rf-ai£n  in  An  Infurrection  happened  in  the  Cevennes  in 
vermes."  Languedoc  ;  of  which  I  can  fay  nothing  that  is 
very  particular,  or  well  allured.  When  it  firft 
broke  out,  it  was  looked  on  as  the  effect  of  Op- 
prefTion  and  Defpair,  which  would  quickly  end 
in  a  fcene  of  Blood;  but  it  had  a  much  longer 
continuance  than  vvas  expected ;  and  it  had  a 
confiderable  effect  on  the  Affairs  of  France  5  for 
an  Army  of  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  men,  who 
were  defigned,  either  for  Italy  or  Spain,  was 
imployed,  without  any  immediate  fuccefs  in  re- 
ducing them. 
The  Eng-  I  now  change  the  Element,  to  give  an  account 
hfh  Fleet  0£  cur  0perations  at  Sea  :  Rook  had  the  Corn- 
Cadiz!  roand  :  The  Fleet  put  to  Sea  much  later  than 
we  hoped  for  :  The  Dutch  Fleet  came  over,  about 
a  month  before  ours  was  ready  :  The  whole  con- 
filled  of  fifty  Ships  of  the  Line,  and  a  Land 
Army  was  put  on  board,  of  twelve  thoufand  men, 
ftven  thoufand  Englifh  and  five  thoufand  Dutch  : 
Rook  fpoke  fo  coldly  of  the  Defign  he  went  up- 
on, before  he  failed,  that  thofe  who  converfed 
with  him,  were  apt  to  infer,  that  he  intended  tq 
do  the  Enemy  as  little  harm  as  poffible.  Advice 
was  fent  over  from  Holland,  of  a  Fleet  that 
failed  from  France,  and  was  ordered  to  call  in  at 
the  Groyne.  Munden  was  recommended  by  Rook, 
to  be  fent  againft  this  Fleet ;  but  tho'  he  came  up 
to  them,  with  a  fuperior  Force,  yet  he  behaved 
himfelf  fo  ill,  and  fo  unfuccefsfully,  that  a  Coun- 
cil  of  War  was    ordered  to  fit   on  him  :    They 

indeed 
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indeed  acquitted  him,  fome  excufing  themfelves,  1702, 
by  faying  that  if  they  had  condemned  him,  the  t>*WJ 
punifhment  was  Death  ;  whereas  they  thought  his 
errors  flowed  from  a  want  of  fenfe ;  fo  that  it 
Would  have  been  hard  to  condemn  him,  for  a  de- 
fect in  that,  which  Nature  had  not  given  him. 
Thofe  who  recommended  him  to  the  Imployment, 
feemed  to  be  more  in  fault.  This  acquittal  raifed 
fuch  an  outcry,  that  the  Queen  ordered  him  to  be 
broke.  Rook,  to  divert  the  defigrt  that  he  him- 
felf  was  to  go  up  on,  wrote  up  from  St.  Helen's,  that 
the  Dutch  Fleet  was  victualled  only  to  the  middle 
of  September  :  So  they,  being  then  in  July,  no 
great  defign  could  be  undertaken,  when  fo  large 
a  part  of  the  Fleet  was  fo  ill  provided.  When 
the  Dutch  Admiral  heard  of  this,  he  fent  to  their 
Ambaffador,  to  complain  to  the  Queen  of  this 
mifinformation ;  for  he  was  victualled  till  the 
middle  of  December.  They  were  for  fome  time 
ftopt  by  contrary  Winds,  accidents  and  pretences, 
many  of  which  were  thought  to  be  ftrained  and 
fought,  for ;  but  the  Wind  being  turned  wholly 
favourable,  after  fome  crofs  Winds,  which  had 
render'd  their  paffage  flow  and  tedious,  they  came 
on  the  1 2th  of  Auguft,  into  the  Bay  of  Cadiz. 
Rook  had  laid  no  difpofition  before  hand,  how  to 
proceed  upon  his  coming  thither  :  Some  days 
were  loft  on  pretence  of  feeking  for  intelligence  : 
It  is  certain,  our  Court  had  falfe  accounts  of  the 
ftate  the  place  was  in,  both  with  relation  to  the 
Garrifon  and  the  Fortifications  :  The  Garrifon 
was  mueh  ftronger,  and  the  Fortifications  were 
in  a  better  condition,  than  was  reprefented.  The 
French  Men  of  War,  and  the  Gallies  that  lay 
in  the  Bay,  retired  within  the  Puntals.  In  the 
firft  furprize,  it  had  been  eafy  to  have  followed 
them,  and  to  have  taken  or  burnt  them  ;  which 
Fairborn  offered  to  execute,  but  Rook  and  the 
reft  of  his  creatures  did  not  approve  of  this. 
Some  days  were  loft,  before  a  Council  of  War 

was 
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was  called  :    In  the  mean  while,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond  fent  fome  Engineers  and  Pilots  to  found  the 
South-fide  of  Cadiz,  near  the  Ifland  of  St.  Pedro  ; 
but  while  this  was  doing,  the  Officers,  by  the  tak- 
ing of  fome  Boats,  came  to  know,  that  thofe  of 
Cadiz  had  fent  over  the  belt  of  their  Goods  and 
other  Effects   to  the  Port  of  St.  Maries,  an  open 
Village    over   agaihft   it,    on    the  Continent    of 
Spain  y  fo  that  here  was  good  plunder  to  be  had 
eafily,  whereas  the  Landing  on  the  Ifle  of  Cadiz 
was  like  to  prove  dangerous,  and,  as  fome  made 
them  believe,  impracticable.     In  the  Council  of 
War,    in  which  their  Infrructions  were  read,  it 
was  propofed  to  confider,     how  they  fhould  put 
them  in  execution  :  O'Haro,  one  of  the  General 
Officers,  made  a  long  Speech  againft  Landing : 
He  mewed  how   defperate  an  attempt  it  would 
prove,  and  how  different  they  found  the  ftate  of 
the  place,  from  the  reprefentation   made   of  it  in 
England  :    The  greater  number  agreed  with  him, 
and  all  that  the  Duke  of  Ormond  could  fay  to 
the  contrary  was  of  no  effect.     Rook  feemed   to 
be  of  the  fame  mind  with  the  Duke,  but  all  his 
Dependents  were  of  another  opinion,  fo  this  was 
thought  to  be  a  piece  of  craft  in  him  :  In  conclu- 
fion,  the  Council  of  War  came  to  a  refolution, 
not  to  make  a  Defcent  on  the  Ifland  of  Cadiz  : 
But  before  they  broke  up,  thofe,  whom  the  Duke 
had  fent  to  found  the  Landing  places  on  the  South- 
fide,    came  and  told  them,    that  as  they  might 
land  fafely,  fo  the  Ships  might  ride  feeurely  on 
that  fide  ;   yet  they  had  no  regard  to  this,  but  ad- 
hered to  their  former  refolution, nor  were  there  any 
Orders  given  for  bombarding  the  Town.  The  Sea 
was  for  the  moft  part  very  high  while  they  lay  there, 
but  it  was  fo  calm  for  one  day,  that  the  Engineers 
believed  they  could  have  done  much  mifchief; 
but  they  had  no  Orders  for  it :  And  indeed  it  ap- 
peared very  evidently,  that  they  intended  to  do 
nothing  but  rob  St.  Maries, 
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A  Landing  on  the  Continent  was  refolved  on  ;    1702. 
and  tho'  the  Sea  was  high,  and  the  danger  great,  t/VNJ 
yet  the  hope  of  fpoil  made  them  venture  on  it  ♦,  jrl"*y 
they  landed  at  Rota  •,   a  Party  of  Spanifh  Horfe  an<j  rob. 
feemed  to  threaten  fome  refinance,    but  they  re-  bed  St. 
tired,  and  fo  our  men  came  to  St.  Maries,  which  Maries. 
they  found  deferted,  but  full  of  riches  :  Both  Of- 
ficers and  Soldiers  fet  themfelves,  with  great  cou- 
rage, againft  this  tempting  but  harmlefs  enemy  : 
Some  jof  the  General  Officers  fet  a  very  ill  exam- 
ple to  all  the  reft,    chiefly  O'Haro  and  Bellafis. 
The  Duke  of  Ormond  tried  to  hinder  it,  but  did 
not  exert  his  authority  ;    for  if  he  had  made  fome 
examples  at  rirft,    he  might  have  prevented  the 
mifchief  that  was  done:    But  the  whole  Army, 
running  fo  violently  on  the  Spoil,    he  either  was 
not  able,    or,  thro*  a  gentlenefs  of  temper,  was 
not  willing  to  proceed  to  extremities.      He  had 
publifhed  a  Manifesto,   according  to  his  Inftructi- 
ons,  by  which  the  Spaniards  were  invited  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  Emperor  ;  and  he  offered  his  Protection 
to  all  that  came  in  to  him  :    But  tne  Spoil  of 
St.   Maries  was  thought  an  ill  Commentary  on 
that  Text.     After  fome  days  of  unfruitful  Trials, 
on  the  Forts  of  that  fide,  it  appeared  that  nothing 
could  be  done  •,    fo  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber,  they    all    embarked.     Some    of   the   Ships 
Crews  were  fo  imployed9  in  bringing  and  bellow- 
ing the  Plunder,  that  they  took  not  the  necefTary 
care    to    furnifh    themfelves    with  frefh  Water. 
Rook,  without  profecuting  his  other  inftructions, 
in  cafe  the  delign  on  Cadiz  mifcarried,  gave  Or- 
ders only  for  a  Squadron  to  fail  to  the  Weft-In- 
dies, with  fome  Land  Forces  ,  and  tho'  he  had  a 
Fleet  of  Victuallers,  that  had  Provifions  to  the 
middle  of  December,    he    ordered  them  to  fail 
home  ;    by  this  means,  the  Men  of  War  were  fo 
fcantily  furnifhed,  that  they  were  foon  forced  to 
be  put  op  fhort  allowance.     Nor  did  Rook  fend 
Advice  Bpats9   either  to  the  Ports   of  Algarve, 
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or  to  Lifbon,  to  fee  what  Orders  or  Advices  might 

be  lying  for  him,  but  failed  in  a  direct  courfe  tor 

England  :    But  fome  Ships,  not  being  provided 

with  Water  for  the  Voyage  to  England,  touched 

on  the  Coafl  of  Algarve,  to  take  in  Water. 

The  Gal-      They  met  with  intelligence  there,  that  the  Spa- 

kons  put  nifh  Plate  Fleet,  with  a  good  Convoy  of  French 

m  at        ]yjen  0f  ^ar,  hac|  pUt  [n  at  yjao*,  a  Port  in  Ga- 

JS°*  licia,  not  far  from  Portugal ;  where  the  entrance 
was  narrow,  and  capable  of  a  good  defence.  It 
widened  within  Land,  into  a  Bay  or  Mouth  of  a 
River,  where  the  Ships  lay  very  conveniently  : 
He  who  commanded  the  French  Fleet,  ordered  a 
Boom  to  be  laid  crofs  the  entrance,  and  Forts  to 
be  raifed  on  both  fides  :  He  had  not  time  to  finilh 
what  he  defigned,  other  wife  the  place  had  been 
inacceffible  :  But  as  it  was,  the  difficulty  in  forcing 
this  Port  was  believed  to  be  greater,  than  any  they 
would  have  met  with,  if  they  had  landed  on  the 
Ifle  of  Cadiz.  As  foon  as  this  Fleet  had  put  in 
at  Vigo,  Methuen,  the  Queen's  Minifter  at  Lif- 
bon, fent  Advertifements  of  it,  to  all  the  places, 
where  he  thought  our  Advice-Boats  might  be  or- 
dered to  call :  Rook  had  given  no  Orders  for  any 
to  call,  and  fo  held  on  his  courfe  towards  Cape 
Finifterre :  But  one  of  his  Captains,  Hardy, 
whilft  he  water'd  in  Algarve,  heard  the  news  there ; 
upon  which,  he  made  all  the  Sail  he  could  after 
Rook,  and  overtook  him.  Rook  upon  that,  turn- 
ed his  courfe  towards  Vigo,  very  unwillingly  as 
was  faid,  and  rinding  the  Advice  was  true,  he  re- 
folved  to  force  his  way  in. 
But  they  The  Duke  of  Ormond  landed  with  a  Body  of 
were  the  Army,  and  attack'd  the  Forts  with  great  bra- 
Jr;t  °r  very,  while  the  Ships  broke  the  Boom,  and  forced 
the  Encr-  t^e  P°rt-  When  the  French  law  what  was  done, 
liih.  they  left  their  Ships,  and  fet  fome  of  the  Men  of 

War,  and  fome  of  the  Galleons  on  fire  :  Our  Men 
came  up  with  flich  diligence,  that  they  ftopt  the 
progrefs  of  the  lire,  yet  fifteen  Men  of  War  and 

eight 
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eight   Galleons  were  burnt    or    funk;    but  our   1702, 
Men   were  in  time  to  fave  .five  Men  of  War,  and 
five  Galleons,    which  they  took.      Here  was    a 
great  deftruction  made,  and  a  great  Booty  taken, 
with  very  little  lofs  on  our  fide.     One    of  our 
Ships    was    fet   on  fire   by  a  Fire- Ship,  but  fhe 
too  was  faved,  tho'  with  the  lofs  of  fome  Men ; 
which  was  all  the  lofs  we  fuflained  in   this    im- 
portant Action.     The  Duke  of  Ormond  marched 
into  the  Country,  and  took  fome  Forts,  and  the 
Town  of  Ritondella,  where  much  Plunder  was 
found  :  The  French  Seamen  and  Soldiers  efcaped,  for 
we   having  no  Horfe,  were  not  in  a  condition   to 
purfue  them  :  The  Spaniards   appeared,  at   fome 
diftance,  in  a  great  Body  :  But  they  did  not  offer 
to  enter  into  any  Action  with  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond :  It  appeared,  that  the  refentments  of  that 
proud  Nation,  which  was  now  governed  by  French 
Councils,  were  fo  high,  that  they  would  not  put 
themfelves  in  any  danger,  or  to  any  trouble,  even 
to  fave  their  own  Fleet,   when  it  was  in   fuch 
hands. 

After  this  great  Succefs,  it  came  under  confu- 
tation, whether  it  was  not  advifable  to  leave  a 
good  Squadron  of  Ships,  with  the  Land  Forces, 
to  Winter  at  Vigo :    The  Neighbourhood  of  Por- 
tugal made,  that  they  could  be  well  furnifhed  with 
Provifions,  and  all  other  neceffaries  from  thence  : 
This  might  alfo  encourage  that  King  to  declare 
himfelf,  when  there  was  fuch  a  Force  and  Fleet: 
lying  fo  near  him  :    It  might  likewife  encourage 
fuch  of  the  Spaniards,  as  favoured  the  Emperor, 
to  declare  themfelves,  when  they  faw  a  fafe  place 
of  retreat,   and  a  Force  to  protect  them  :    The 
Duke,  of  Ormond,  upon  thefe  confederations,   of- 
fered to  flay,  if  Rook  would  have  confented  •,  but 
he  excufed  it ;  he  had  fent  home  the  Victuallers 
with  the  Stores  ;  and  fo  he  could  not  fpare  what 
was  neceffary,  for  fuch  as  would  flay  there  :   and 
indeed  he  had  fo  ordered  the  matter,  that  he  could 
1  not 
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1702.  not  flay  long  enough  to  try,  whether  they  could 
<w°V^w  raife  and  fearch  the  Men  of  War  and  the  Galleons 
that  were  iunk  :  Pie  was  obliged  to  make  all 
poffible  hafte  home  •,  and  if  the  Wind  had  turned 
to  the  Eaft,  which  was  ordinary  in  that  Seafon,  a 
great  part  of  our  Ships  Crews  muft  have  died  of 
hunger. 
The  Eng-  1  ne  Wind  continued  favourable,-  fo  they  got 
^^^^  home  fafe,  but  half  ftarved.  Thus  ended  this  Lx- 
to  Ena.  pedition,  which  was  ill  projected,  and  worfe  exe- 
land.  cuted.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  told  me,  he  had  not 
half  the  Ammunition  that  was  neceflary,  for  the 
taking  Cadiz,  if  they  had  defended  themfelves 
well :  tho'  he  believed  they  would  not  have  made 
any  great  refiftance,  if  he  had  landed  on  his  firft 
arrival,  and  not  given  them  time  to  recover  from 
the  diforder,  into  which  the  firft  furprize  had  put 
them.  A  great  deal  of  the  Treafure  taken  at  Vigo 
was  embezzled,  and  fell  into  private  hands  :  Gne 
of  the  Galleons  founder'd  at  Sea.  The  Publick 
was  not  much  enriched  by  this  extraordinary 
Capture,  yet  the  lofs  our  enemies  made  by  it  was 
a  vail  one ;  and  to  compleat  the  ruin  of  the 
Spanifh.  Merchants,  their  King  feized  on  the  Plate, 
that  was  taken  out  of  the  Ships,  upon  their  firft 
arrival  at  Vigo.  Thus  the  Campaign  ended  ;  very 
happily  for  the  Allies,  and  moft  glorioufly  for  the 
Queen,  whofe  firft  year,  being  fuch  a  continued 
courfe  of  Succefs,  gave  a  hopeful  prefage  of  what 
might  be  hereafter  expected. 
A  new  The  Sefiion  of  Parliament  comes  next  to  be  re- 

Parlia-  |atecj  .  The  Queen  did  not  openly  interpofe  in  the 
ment'  'Elections,  but  her  inclination  to  the  Tories  ap- 
pearing plainly,  all  People  took  it  for  granted, 
that  fhe  wifhed  they  might  be  the  Majority  :  This 
wrought  on  the  inconftancy,  and  fervility,  that  is 
natural  to  multitudes :  and  the  conceit,  which  had 
been  infufed  and  propagated  with  much  Induftry, 
that  the  Whigs  had  charged  the  Nation  with  great 
Taxes,  of  which  a  large  fhare  had  been  devoured 

by 
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by  themfelves,  had  fa  far  turned  the  tide,  that  the    1702. 
1  ories  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  were  at  lead     v^-^w 
double  the  number  of  the  Whigs.  They  met  full  of 
fury  againft  the  Memory  of  the   late   King,  and 
againft   thofe    who  had  been  imployed  by  him. 
The  firft  inftance  wherein   this   appeared,  was  in 
their  Addrefs  to  the  Queen,    congratulating  her 
great  SuccefTes  ;  they  added,  that  by  her  wife  and 
happy  Conduct,  the  Honour  of  the  Kingdom  was 
"  Retrieved."  The  word  "  Retrieved"  implying 
that  it  was  formerly  loft,  all  that  had  a  juft  regard 
to  the  King's  Memory  oppofed  it :  He  had  carried 
the  Honour  of  the  Nation  further,  than  had  been 
done  in  any  Reign  before  his  :  To  him  they  owed 
their  prefer vation,  their  fafety,  and  even  the  Queen's 
being  on  the  Throne  :  He  had  defigned  and  form- 
ed that  great  Confederacy,  at  the  head   of  which 
fhe   was  now  fet.     In   opposition  to  this,  it  was 
now  faid,  that  during  his  Reign,  things  had  been 
conducted  by  Strangers,  and  trufted  to  them  ;  and 
that  a  vaft  Treafure  had  been  fpent  in  unprofitable 
Campaigns  in  Flanders.  The  Partition  Treaty,  and 
every  thing  elfe,  with  which   the  former  Reign 
could  be  loaded,,  was  brought  into  the  account, 
and  the  keeping  the  word  "  Retrieved,"  in  the 
Addrefs,  was  carried  by  a  great  Majority  :  All 
that  had  favour  at  Court,  or  hoped  for  any,  going 
into  it.     Controverted  Elections  were  judged   in 
favour  of  Tories,  with  fuch  a  bare-faced  partiality, 
that  it  (hewed  the  Party  was  refolved  on  every 
thing  that  might  ferve  their  ends. 

Of  this  I  fhall  only  give  two  Inftances :  The  Great 
one  was  of  the  Borough  of  Hindon,  near  me  at  partiality 
Salifbury,  where  upon  a  complaint  of  Bribery,  the  p.^1"2 
proof  was  fo  full  and  clear,  that  they  ordered  a 
Rill  to  disfranchize  the  Town  for  that  Bribery,  and 
yet,  becaufe  the  Bribes  were  given  by  a  man  of 
their  Party,  they  would  not  pafs  a  Vote  on  him  as 
guilty  of  it :  So  that  a  Borough  was  voted,  to  lofe 
its  Right  of  electing,   becaufe  many  in  it  were 

guilty 
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1702.  guilty  of  a  Corruption,  in  which  no  man  appeared 
t«^Yv  to  be  the  Actor.  The  other  was  of  more  impor- 
tance ;  and  becaufe  it  may  be  fet  up  for  a  Prece- 
dent, I  will  be  more  particular  in  the  Report : 
Mr.  John  How  had  been  Vice-Chamberlain  to 
the  late  Queen,  but  miffing  fome  of  thofe  advan- 
tages, that  he  had  propofed  to  himfelf,  he  had 
gone  into  the  higheft  oppofition  that  was  made  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  the  Court,  during  the 
laft  Reign  :  not  without  many  indecent  reflections 
on  the  perfon  of  the  late  King  •,  and  a  moll  viru- 
lent attacking  of  all  his  Miniflers.  He  was  a  man 
of  fome  wit,  but  of  little  judgment,  and  of  fmall 
principles  of  Religion  :  He  flood  Knight  of  the 
Shire  for  Gloceflerfhire ;  and  had  drawn  a  Party 
in  that  County  to  join  with  him  in  an  Addrefs  to 
the  Queen,  in  which,  reflections  were  made  on  the 
danger  and  ill  ufage  fhe  had  gone  thro'  in  the 
former  Reign.  This  Addrefs  was  received  by  the 
Queen,  in  fo  particular  a  manner,  that  it  looked 
like  the  owning  that  the  Contents  of  it  were  true  ; 
but  fhe  made  fueh  an  excufe  for  this,  when  the 
offence  it  gave  was  laid  before  her,  that  probably 
fhe  was  not  acquainted  with  the  matter  of  the  Ad- 
drefs, when  fhe  fo  received  it.  Upon  this,  great 
oppofition  was  made  to  his  Election.  When  it 
came  to  the  Poll,  it  appeared,  he  had  J  oft  it :  So 
the  Sheriff  was  moved  for  a  Scrutiny,  to  examine, 
whether  all  thofe  who  had  fworn  that  they  were 
Freeholders  of  forty  Shillings  a  year,  had  fworn 
true.  By  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Parties  Oath,  and  their  fwearing 
falie  was  declared' Perjury  ■:  Therefore  fuch,  as  had 
fworn  falfly,  were  liable  to  a  Profecution  ;  but  by 
all  Laws,  an  Oath  is  looked  upon  as  an  end  of 
Controverfy,  till  he  who  fwore  is  convict  of  Per- 
jury :  and  the  Sheriff,  being  an  Officer  named  by 
the  Court,  if  he  had  a  power  to  review  the  Poll, 
this  put  the  Election  of  Counties  wholly  in  the 
power  of  the  Crown  :  yet  upon  this  occafion,  the 
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heat  of  a  Party  prevailed  fo  far,  that  they  voted    1702. 
How  duly  elected.  0"*\->\j 

TheHoufe  of  Commons  very  unanimoufly,  and  ^    the 
with  great  difpatch,  agreed  to  all  the  demands  of  agreed  to. 
the  Court,  and  voted  all  the  Supplies  that  were  ne- 
ceiTaryfor  carrying  on  the  War.     Upon  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough's  coming  over,   a  new   demand 
for  an  additional  Force  was  made,   fince  the  King 
of  France  had  given  out  Commiffions,  for  a  great 
increafe  of  his  Armies  :  Upon    that,   the   States 
moved  the  Queen,  for  ten  thoufand  more  men  : 
This  was  contented  to,  but  with  a  condition,  which 
how  reafonable  foever  it  might  be  in  itfelf,  yet  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  managed,  (hewed   a   very 
ill    difpofition    towards   the  Dutch  ,    and  in   the 
Debate,  they  were  treated  very  indecently.  It  was 
infilled  on,  that  before  the  Pay  of  thefenew  Troops 
fhould  begin,  the  States  fhould  prohibit  all  Trade 
with  France,  and   break  off   all  Correfpondence 
with  that   Kingdom.      It   was  indeed  true,   that 
France  could   not   have  fupplied  their  Armies,  in 
Italy,  but  by  the  means  of  this  fecret  Trade  \  fo  it 
was  reafonable  to  break  it  -,  but  the  impofmg  it  on 
the  Dutch,  in  the  manner  in  which  this  was  preiTed, 
carried  in  it   too  high  a  {train  of  authority  over 
them.  Theirs  is  a  Country,  that  fubfifts  not  by  any 
intrinfick  Wealth  of  their  own,  but  by  their  Trade  \ 
ibme  feemed  to  hope,  that  the  oppofuion,  which 
would  be  raifed  on  this  head,  might  force  a  Peace, 
at  which  many  among  us  were  driving  fo  indecently, 
that,  they  took  little  care  to  conceal  it.  The  States 
refolved  to  comply  with  England  in  every  thing  5 
and  tho'  they  did  not  like  the  manner  of  demanding 
thi's,  yet  they  readily  confented  to  it.  The  ordinary 
bufinefs  of  a  Seflion  of  Parliament  was  foon  dif- 
patched,  no  oppofition  being  made  to  the  Supply, 
at  which,    in   the  former   Reign,    things    jjuck, 
longeft. 
Vol.  III.  II  h  When 
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"When  thole  matters  were   fettled,   a  Bill  was. 
brought  in  by  the  Tories,  againft  Occafional  Con- 
A  Bill  a-   formity,  which  produced  great  and  long  Debates  : 
cailon;! "  By  tms  ^*^»  a^  tnofe  who  took  the  Sacrament  and 
Confer-     Ted  (which  by  the  Act  pafled  in  the  year  1673, 
mity.         was  made  neceffary  to  thofe,  who  held  Offices  of 
Truft,  or  were   Magiftrates  in  Corporations,   but 
was  only  to  be  taken  once  by  them)  and  did  after 
that,  go  to  the    Meetings   of  DifTenters,   or   any 
Meeting  for  Religious  Worfhip,  that  was  not  ac- 
cording to  the  Liturgy  or  Practice  of  the  Church 
of  England,  where  five  perfons  were  prefent,  more 
than  the  Family,  were  difabled  from  holding  their 
Imployments,   and  were  to  be  fined  in  an  hundred 
pounds,  and  in  five  pounds  a  day   for  every  day, 
in  which  they  continued  to  act  in  their  Imploy- 
ments, after  their  having  been  at  any  fuch  Meeting  : 
They  were  alfo  made  incapable  to  hold  any  other 
Imployment,  till  after  one  whole  year's   Confor- 
mity to  the  Church,  which  was  to  be  proved  at  the 
Quarter  Seflion  :  Upon  a  relapfe,  the  Penalty  and 
the  time  of  incapacity  were  doubled  :  no  limita- 
tion of  time  was  put  in  the  Bill,  nor  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Offence  was  to  be  proved  :  But  where- 
as, the  Act  of  the  Ted  only  included  the    Ma- 
giflrates in  Corporations,   all  the  inferior  Officers 
or  Freemen  in  Corporations,  who  were  found  to 
have  fome  intereft  in  the  Elections,  were  now  com- 
prehended within  this  Bill.     The  Preamble  of  the 
Bill  afferted  the  Toleration,  and  condemned  all 
Perfecution  for  Confcience  fake,  in  a  high  {train  : 
Some  thought  the  Bill  was  of  no  confequence,  and 
that,  if  it  mould  pafs  into  a  Law,  it  would  be  of 
no  effect  -,  but  that   the  Occafional   Conformifls 
would  become  conftant  ones.    Others  thought,  that 
this  was  fuch  a  breaking  in  upon  the  Toleration, 
as  would  undermine  it,  and  that  it  would  have  a 
great  effe&  on  Corporations  ;  as  indeed,  the  intent 
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of  it  was  believed  to  be,  the  modelling  Elections,     1702. 
and  by  confequence  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.    *— ^-v—* ^ 
On  behalf  of  the  Bill,  it  was  faid,  the  defign  of  ^  De- 
the  Teft  Act  was,   that  all  in  Office  fhould  con-  about  it, 
tinue   in   the   Communion   of  the  Church :    that 
coming  only  once  to  the  Sacrament  for  an  Office, 
and  going  afterwards  to  the  Meetings  of  Diifenters, 
was  both  an  ejuding  the  intent  of  the  Law,  and 
a  profanation  of  the  Sacrament,  which  gave  great 
fcandal,  and  was  abhorred  by  the  better  fort  of 
Diifenters,  Thofe  who  were  againft  the  Bill,  faid, 
the  Nanion  had  been  quiet  ever  fince  the  Toleration, 
the  Diifenters  had  loft  more  ground  and  ftrength 
by  it,  than  the  Church  :  The  Nation  was  now  en- 
gaged in  a  great  War  ;,it  feemed  therefore  unfeafon- 
able,  to  raife  animofities  at  home,  in  matters  of 
Religion,  at  fuch  a  time  •,  and  to  encourage  a  tribe 
of  informers,  who  were  the  worft  fort  of  men  : 
The  Fines  were  exceffive  ,  higher  than  any  laid 
on  Pnpifts  by   Law  ;  and  fince  no  limitation   of 
Time,  nor  concurrence  of  WitnefTes,  was  provided 
for  in  the  Bill,  men  would  be  for  ever  expofed  to 
the  malice  of  a  bold  Swearer,  or  wicked  Servant :. 
It  was  moved,  that  fince  the  great^ft  danger  of  all 
was  from  Atheifts  and  Papiils,  that  all  fuch  as  re- 
ceived   the  Sacrament    for  an  Office,    fhould  be 
obliged  to  receive  it  three  times  a  year,  which  all 
were  by  Law  required  to  do ;  and  to  keep  to  their 
Pariih  Church,  at  lead  one  Sunday  a  Month  \  but 
this  was  not  admitted.  All,  who  pleaded  for  the 
Bill,  did  in  words  declare  for  the  continuance  pf 
the  Toleration,  yet  the  marpraefs  with  which  they 
treated  the  Diifenters  in  all  their  Speeches,  mewed 
as  if  they  deligned   their  extirpation.     The  Bill 
was  carried  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  by  a  great 
Majority.  The  Debates  held  longer  in  the  Houfe 
of  Lords :  Many  were  againft  it,  becaufe  of  the 
high  Penalties :  Some  remember'd  the  Practice  of 
Informers,  in  the  end  of  King  Charles's  Reign, 
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1702.  and  would  not  confent  to  the  reviving  fuch  infa^ 
WV""^  mous  methods :  All  believed  that  the  chief  defign 
of  this  Bill  was,  to  model  Corporations,  and  to 
eaft  out  of  them  all  thofe,  who  would  not  vote  in 
Elections  for  Tories :  The  Toleration  itfelf  was 
vifibly  aimed  at,  and  this  was  only  a  flep  to  break 
in  upon  it.  Some  thought,  the  defign  went  yet 
further,  to  raife  fuch  quarrels  and  diffractions 
among  us,  as  would  fo  embroil  us  at  home,  that 
our  Allies  might  fee,  they  Could  not  depend  upon 
us  •,  and  that  we,  being  weaken'd  by  the  diforders 
occafioned  by  thofe  Profecutions,  might  be  dis- 
abled from  carrying  on  the  War,  which  was  the 
chief  thing  driven  at,  by  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill.  So  that  many  of  the  Lords,  as  well  as  the 
Bifhops,  agreed  in  oppofing  this  Bill,  tho'  upon 
different  views  :  yet  they  confented  to  fome  parts 
of  it ;  chiefly,  that  fuch  as  went  to  Meetings,  after 
they  had  received  the  Sacrament,  mould  be  dif- 
abled  from  holding  any  imployments,  and  be  fined 
in  twenty  pounds ;  many  went  into  this,  tho9  they 
Were  againft  every  part  of  the  Bill,  becaufe  they 
thought  this  the  molt  plaufible  way  of  lofing  it  ; 
fince  the  Houfe  of  Commons  had  of  late  fet  it  up 
for  a  maxim,  that  the  Lords  could  not  alter  the 
Fines  that  they  mould  fix  in  a  Bill,  this  being  a 
meddling  with  money,  which  they  thought  was  fo 
peculiar  to  them,  that  they  would  not  let  the 
Lords,  on  any  pretence,  break  in  upon  it. 

The  Lords  hereupon  appointed  a  very  exact 
fearch  to  be  made  into  all  the  Rolls,  that  lay  in 
the  Clerk  of  the  Parliament's  Office,  from  the 
middle  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh's  Reign,  down 
to  the  prefent  time  ;  and  they  found,  by  fome 
hundreds  of  Precedents,  that  in  fome  Bills  the 
Lords  began  the  Claufes  that  fet  the  Fines  ;  and 
that  when  Fines  were  fet  by  the  Commons,  fome- 
times  they  altered  the  Fines,  and  at  other  times, 
they  changed  the  ufe  to  which  they  were  applied  : 
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The  Report  made  of  this  was  fo  full  and  clear,  that  1702. 
there  was  no  poflibility  of  replying  to  it,  and  the  ^^v"^ 
Lords  ordered  it  to  be  entered  in  their  .Books.  But 
the  Commons  were  refolded  to  maintain  their  point, 
without  entering  into  any  Debate  upon  it.  The 
Lords  alfo  added  Claufes,  requiring  proof  to  he 
made  by  two  WitnefTes,  and  that  the  Information 
mould  be  given  in  within  ten  days,  and  the  Profe  - 
c.ution  commenced  within  three  months  after  the 
Fait..  The  Commons  agreed  to  this,  but  would 
not  alter  the  Penalties  that  they  had  kt.  The  thing 
depended  long  between  the  Two  Houfes  ;  both 
fides  took  pains  to  bring  up  the  Lords  that  would 
vote  with  them,  fo  that  there  were  above  an 
hundred  and  thirty  Lords  in  the  Houfe  j  the  great- 
er!: number  that  had  ever  been  together.. 

The  Court  put  their  whole  ftrength  to  carry  the 
Bill.  Prince  George,  who  had  received  the  Sacra- 
ment, as  Lord  High  Admiral*  and  yet  kept  his 
Chapel  in  the  Lutheran  way,  fo  that  he  was  an 
occafional  Communicant,  ,eame  and  voted  for  the 
Bill :  After  fome  Conferences,  wherein  each  Houfe 
had  yielded  fome  fmaller  differences  to  the  other, 
it  came  to  a  free  Conference  in  the  Painted  Cham- 
ber, which  was  the  mod  crouded  upon  that  occa- 
fion,  that  had  ever  been  known  ;  fo  much  weight 
was  laid  on  this  matter  on  both  fides. 

When  the  Lords  retired,  and.it  came  to  the  fi-  The  Two 
n.al  Vote   "   of  Adhering,"  the   Lords   were   fo  Houfes 
equally  divided,  that  in  three  Queftions,  put   on  ^agtr^" 
different  heads,  the  "  Adhering"  was  carried  but  J^ff  was 
by  one  voice  in  every  one  of  them  •,  and  it  was  a  loft, 
different  perfon   that  gave  it  in  all  the  three  Bi- 
vifions.    The  Cqmmons  likewife  adhered,  fo  the 
Bill  was  loft.     This  Bill  feemed  to  favour  the  ln- 
terefts  of  the  Church,  fo  hot  men  were  for  it : 
and    the   greater    number   of  the  Bifhops   being 
againft  it,  they  were  cenfured,  as  cold  and  flack 
in  the  concerns  of  the  Church  ;  a  reproach,  that 
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1702.  all  moderate  men  mull  expect,  when  they  oppofe 
t*t-y^>    violent  motions.     A  great  part  of  this  fell  on  my 
felf :  for  I  bore  a  large  fhare  in  the  Debates,  both 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  at  the  free  Conference. 
Angry  men  took  occafion  from  hence,  to  charge 
the  Bifhops  as  enemies  to   the  Church,  and   be- 
trayers of  its  Interefts,  becaufe  we  would  not  run. 
blindfold   into  the  Pa  (lions    and  defigns     of    ill 
tempered  men  *,    tho*  we  can  appeal   to   all  the 
'World,  and  which  is  more,  to  God  himfelf,  that 
we  did  faithfully  and  zealoufly  purfue  the  true  In- 
terefts  of   the  Church,  the  promoting  Religion 
and  Learning,  the  encouraging  of  all  good  men, 
and  good  defigns :  and  that  we  did  apply  ourfelves 
"to  the  duties  of  our  Function,  and  to  the  work  of 
the  Gofpel.     Having  this  quiet  within  ourfelves, 
we  mufi:  bear  the  crofs,  and  fubmit  to  the  will  of 
God  :  The  Jefs   of  our  Reward  that  we   receive 
from  men,  we  have  fo  much  the  more  to  look  for 
from  Him. 
A  Bill  for-     While  the  Bill,  that  had  raifed  fo  much  heat, 
Prince       was  in  agitation,  the  Queen  fent  a  MeiTage  to  the 
<5eorge.    Commons,  q/efiring  them  to  make   fome   luitable 
provifion  for  Prince  George,  in  cafe  he  fliould  out- 
live  her.  He  was  many  years  elder  than  the  Queen, 
and  was  troubled  with  an  Afthma,  that  every  year 
had  ill  effects  on  his  health  \  it  had  brought  nim 
into  great   danger   this   Winter,    yet  the   Queen 
thought  it  became  her  to  provide   for  all   events. 
How  moved,  that  it  mould  be  an  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  a  year :  This  was  feconded  by  thofe, 
who  knew  how  acceptable  the  Motion  would  be  to 
the  Queen  ;  though  it  was  the  double  of  what  any 
Queen  in  England  ever  had  In  jointure  ;  lb  it  paffed 
Debates    'without  any  cppofition.     But  while  it  was  palling, 
on  a       ;  a  motion  was  made  upon  a  Claufe  in  the  Act,  which 
Claafe    '  limited  the   Succeffi'on   to   the  Hanover  Family  ; 
that  was    wj1jcj1  provided  afrainft  (transfers,  tho'  naturalized, 
•  being  capable  to  hold  any  Imployments  amongus. 
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This  plainly  related  only  to  thofe,  who  fnofcld  be 
naturalized  in  a  future  Reign,  and  had  no  retro- 
fpect  to  iuch  as  were  already  naturalized,  or  ihould 
be  naturalized  during  the  prefent  Reign.  It  was 
however,  propofed  as  doubtful,  wThether  when  that 
Family  might  reign,  all  who  were  naturalized  be- 
fore mould  not  be  incapacitated  by  that  Claufe, 
from  fitting  in  Parliament,  or  holding  Imploy- 
inents  •,  and  a  Claufe  was  offered  to  except  the 
Prince,  from  being  comprehended  in  that  inca- 
pacity. Againft  this  two  Objections  lay ;  One  was, 
that  the  Lords  had  refolved  by  a  Vote,  to  which 
the  greater  number  had  fet  their  hands,  that  they 
would  never  pafs  any  Money  Bill,  fent  up  to  them 
by  the  Commons,  to  which  any  Claufe  was  tacked, 
that  was  foreign  to  the  Bill.  They  had  done  this, 
to  prevent  the  Commons  from  fanning  matters  of 
a  different  nature  to  a  Money  Bill,  and  then  pre- 
tending, that  the  Lords  could  not  meddle  with  it ; 
for  this  was  a  method  to  alter  the  Government,  and 
bring  it  entirely  into  their  own  hands :  By  this 
means,  when  money  was  neceflary  for  preferving 
the  Nation,  they  might  force,  not  only  the  Lords, 
but  the  Crown,  to  confent  to  every  thing  they  pro- 
pofed, by  tacking  it  to  a  Money  Bill.  It  was  faid, 
that  a  capacity  for  holding  Imployments,  and  for 
fitting  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  were  things  of  a 
different  nature  from  money ;  fo  that  this  Claufe 
feemed  to  many  to  be  a  Tack ;  whereas  others 
thought  it  was  no  Tack,  becaufe  both  parts  of  the 
A&  related  to  the  fame  perfon.  The  other  objection 
was,  that  this  Claufe  feemed  to  imply,  that  perfons 
already  naturalized,  and  in  pofleffion  of  the  Rights 
of  natural  born  Subjects,  were  to  be  excluded  in 
the  next  Reign  •,  tho5  all  People  knew,  that  no 
fuch  thing  was  intended,  when  the  Act  of  SuccefTion 
parTed.  Great  oppofition  was  made,  for  both  thefe 
reafons,  to  the  palling  this  Claufe  -,  but  the  Queen 
prefled  it  with  the  greateft  earneftnefs,  fhe  had  yet 
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fhewed  in  any  thing  whatsoever  :  She  thought  'it 
became  her,  as   a  good  Wife,  to  have  the  Act 
patted  ;  in  which  fhe  might  be  the  more  earneft, 
becauie  it  was  not  thought  advifeable,  to  move  for 
an  Act  that  mould  take  Prince  George    into  a 
Confortfhip  of  the  Regal  Dignity.    This  matter 
raifcd  a  great  heat  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  :  Thofe, 
who  had  been  advanced  by  the   late  King,  and 
were  in  his  Interefts,  did  not  think  it  became  them 
to  confentto  this,  which  feemed  to  be  a  prejudice, 
or  at  leail  a  difgrace  to  thofe  whom  he  had  raifed. 
The  Court  managed  the  matter  fo  dextroufly,  that 
the  Bill  patted,  and  the  Queen  was  highly  difpleafed 
with  thole  who  had  oppofed  it,    among  whom  I 
had  my  fhare.     The  Ciaufe  was  put  in   the  Bills, 
by  fome  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  only  becaufe 
they  believed  it  would  be  oppofed  by  thofe,  againft 
whom   they  intended  to  irritate  the  Queen. 
A  fnr'her       Soon  after  this,  the  Commons  fent  up  a  Bill,  in 
ftcu'ity     favour  of  thofe,  who  had  not  taken  the  Oath,  ab- 
l?  the„       luring  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  the  day  that  was 
Succef-      named  ,  granting  them  a  year   longer  to  confider 
fion.  of  it :  for  it  was  laid,  that  the  whole  Party  was 

now  come  entirely  into,  the  Queen's  Interefts :  Tho8 
on  theother  hand,  it  was  given  out,  that  Agents  were 
come  from  France,  on  defign  to  perfuade  all  per- 
fons  to  take  the  Abjuration,  that  they  might  be- 
come capable  of  Imployments,  and  fo  might  in 
time  be  a  Majority  in  Parliament,  and  by  that 
means,  the  Act  of  Succeftion,  and  the  Oath  im- 
pofed  by  it,  might  be  repealed.  When  the  Bill,  for 
thus  prolonging  the  time,  was  brought  up  to  the 
Lords,  a  Ciaufe  was  added,  qualifying  thofe  per- 
ions,  who  fhouja1  in  the  new  extent  of  time  take 
the  Oaths,  to  return  to  their  Benefices  pr  Imploy- 
ments, unlefs  they  were  already  legally  filled.  When 
this  was  agreed,  two.  Claufes  of  much  greater  con- 
fequence  were  .added  to  the  Bill.  One  was,  declaring- 
it  High  Treafon  to  endeavour  to  defeat  the  Suc- 
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ceffion  to  the  Crown,  as  it  was  now  limited  by 
Law,  or  to  fet  afide  the  next  SuccefTor  :  This 
had  a  Precedent  in  the  former  Reign,  fo  it  could 
not  be  denied  now  :  It  feemed  the  more  neceflary, 
becaufe  there  was  another  Perfon,  who  openly 
claimed  the  Crown;  fo  that  a  further  fecurity 
might  well  be  infilled  on.  This  was  a  great  fur- 
prize  to  many,  who  were  vifibly  uneafy  at  the 
motion,  but  were  not  prepared  for  it,  and  did 
not  fee  how  it  could  be  refilled.  The  other  Claufe 
was,  for  fending  the  Abjuration  to  Ireland,  and 
obliging  all  there  (in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Eng^- 
land)  to  take  it :  This  feemed  the  more  reafonable, 
confidering  the  ftrength  of  the  Popifh  Intereft 
there.  Both  Claufes  parTed  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
without  any  oppofition  :  but  it  was  apprehended, 
that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  would  not  be  !o  eafy : 
yet  when  it  was  fent  to  them,  they  ilruggled  only 
againil  the  firfl  Claufe,  that  barred  the  return  of 
perfons,  upon  their  taking  the  Oaths,  into  places 
that  were  already  filled.  The  Party  tried  their 
flrength  upon  this,  and  upon  their  fuccefs  in  it, 
they  feemed  refolved  to  difpute  the  other  Claufe  : 
but  it  was  carried,  tho'  only  by  one  voice,  to  agree 
with  the  Lords.  When  the  Claufe  relating  to  the 
SuccefTion,  was  read  •,  Mufgrave  try'd  if  it  might 
not  be  made  a  Bill  by  itfelf,  and  not  put  as  a 
Claufe  in  another  Bill  :  but  he  faw  the  Houfe  was 
refolved  to  receive  both  Claufes,  fo  he  did  not  in- 
fill on  his  motion.  Ail  people  were  furprized  to 
fee  a  Bill,  that  was  begun  in  favour  of  the  Jaco- 
bites, turned  fo  terribly  upon  them  *,  /ince  by  it,  we 
Jiad  a  new  fecurity  given,  both  in  England  and 
Ireland,  for  a  Protellant  SuccefTor. 

At  this  time,  the  Earl  of  Rochefler  quitted  his  T.he  Ear^ 
place  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  :  He  was  un-  chefW 
eafy  at  the  preference  which  the  Duke  of  Marl-  laid  down 
borough  had  in  the  Queen's  confidence,  and  at  the  his  fni- 
J^qrd  Godolphin's  being  Lord  Treafarer.     It  was  Plo>'meats 
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1702.  generally  believed,  he  was  endeavouring  to  em- 
w*v**j    broil  our  Affairs,  and  that  he  was  laying  a  train 
of  oppofition  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  :   The 
Queen  lent  a  MeiTage  to  him,  ordering  him  to 
make  ready  to  go  to  Ireland  ;  for  it  feemed  very 
ffrange,  especially  in  a  time  of  War,  that  a  per- 
fon,  in  fo  great  a  Poft,  fhould  not  attend  upon  it  v 
but  he,  after  fo  me  days  advifing  about  *it,  went  to 
the  Queen,  and  defired  to  be  exeufed  from  that. 
Imployment :  This  was  readily  accepted,  and  up- 
on that  he  withdrew  from  the  Councils.     It  was 
immediately  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and 
he  was  made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.     The 
Duke  of  Ormond,  upon  his  firfl  arrival  from  the 
Hook's     expedition  to  Cadiz,  complained  very  openly  of 
conduft     Rook's  Conduct,  and  feemed  refolved  to  carry  the 
a«d^uftid  matter  t0  a  publick  accufation  :  But  the  Court  found 
fed.         the  Party,  that  prevailed  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
determined  to  juftify  Rook  ;  fo  to  comply  with  this, 
the  Queen  made  him  a  Privy  Counfellor,  and  much 
pains  were    taken  on  the  Duke  of    Ormond  to 
ftirle  his  refentments :  He  was  in  a  great  meafure 
foften'dj  yet  he  had  made  his   complaints  to  fo 
many  Lords,  that  they  moved  the  Houfe  to  exa- 
mine both  his  Infractions  and  the  Journals  re- 
lating to  that  Expedition.     A  Committee  of  the 
Houfe  of  Peers  fate  long  upon  the  matter  :  They 
examined  all  the  Admirals  and  Land  Officers,  as 
well  as  Rook  himfelf,  upon  the  whole  progrefs  of 
that  Affair.     Rook  was  fo  well  fupported  by  the 
Court,  and  by  his  Party  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
that  he  feemed  to  defpife  all  that  the  Lords  cquld 
do.  Some,  who  underftood  S«a  matters,  faid,  that  it 
appeared  from  every  motion  that  he  made  during 
the  Expedition,  that  he  intended  to  do  nothing 
but  amufe  and  make  a  mew  :  They  alfo  concluded, 
from  the  protection  that  the  Miniftry   gave  him, 
that  they  intended  no  other.    He  took  much  pains 
%o  fhew,  how'  improper  a  thing  a  Defcent  on  Cadis 
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was,,  and  how  fatal  the  Attempt  mifft  have  proved ; 
and  in  doing  this,  he  arraigned  his  Inftru&ions, 
and  the  Defign  he  was  fent  on,  with  [great  bold- 
nefs?    and  ihewed  little  regard  to  the  Minifters, 
who  took  more  pains  to  bring  him  off,  than  to 
juftify  themfelves,  The  Lords  of  the  Committee 
prepared  a  .Report,  which  was  hard  upon  Rook, 
and  laid  it  before  the  Houle  •,  but  fo  ftrong  a  party- 
was  made,  to  oppofe  every   thing   that  reflected 
on  him,  that  tho'  every  particular  in  the  Report 
was  well  proved,  yet  it  was  rejected,  and  a  Vote 
was  carried    in  his  favour,   juftify ing  his  whole 
Conduct.     The  great  Imployment   given  to  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  fo  effectually  prevailed  on  him, 
that  tho'  the  enquiry  was  fet  on  by  his  means,  and 
upon  his  fuggeftions,    yet  he   came  not  to    the 
Houfe,  when  it  was  brought  to  a  conclufion :  So 
Rook,  being  but  faintly  pufhed  by  him,  and  mofl 
zealoufly  fupported  by  his  party,  was  juftified  by 
a  Vote,  though  univerfally  condemned  by  more 
impartial  Judges.  The  behaviour  of  the  Miniftry 
in  this  matter  heightened  the  jealoufies,  with  which 
many  were  pofleffed,  for  it  was  inferred,  that  they 
were  not  in  earnefl  in  his  whole  Expedition  ;  fince 
the  conduct,  being  fo  contrary  to  the  inftructions, 
their  juftify  ing  the  one,  was  plainly  condemning 
the  other. 

The  Report  made  by  the  Commiftioners,  ap-  The  en- 
pointed  to  take  the  publick  Accounts,  was  another  1U"7  . 
bufinefs,  that  took  up  much  time  in  this  Seflio.n,  ™e     b_ 
and  occafioned  many  Debates.     They  pretended,  lick  Ac- 
that  they  ha4  made  great  difcoveries :  They  be-  counts, 
gan  with  the  Earl  of  Ranelagh,  who  had  been  in 
great  Pofts  ;    and  had  all  the  arts  that  were  necef- 
fary  to  recommend  a  man  in  a  Court ;   who  ftucl^. 
at  nothing,  that  could  maintain  his  Intereft,  with 
t^iofe  whom  he  ferved  •    He  had  been  Pay-mafter 
pf  the  Army  in  King  James's  tjrne  *,    and  being 
very  fy,  for  the  Poll,  he  had  been  continued  all  the 
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1702.  laft  Reign  :  He  had  lived  high,  and  fo  it  was  be- 
CV*^  lieved,  his  appointments  could  not  fupport  fo  great 
an  expence  :  He  had  an  Account  of  one  and 
twenty  Millions  lay  upon  him.  It  was  given  out, 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  money,  lodged  in  his  Of- 
fice,  for  the  pay  of  the  Army,  was  diverted  to 
other  ufcs,  diftributed  among  Favourites,  or  given 
to  corrupt  Members  of  Parliament  •,  and  that  fome 
Millions  had  been  lent  over  to  Holland  :  It  had 
been  often  laid,  that  great  difcoveries  would  be 
made,  whenfoever  his  Accounts  were  looked  into ; 
and  that  he,  to  fave  himfelf,  would  lay  open  the 
ill  practices  of  the  former  Reign.  But  now,  when 
all  was  brought  under  a  ftrict  examination,  a  few 
inconfiderable  Articles,  of  fome  hundreds  of 
pounds,  was  all  that  could  be  found  to  be  object- 
ed to  him  ;  and  even  to  thefe,  he  gave  clear  and 
full  Anfwers.  At  1  aft  they  found,  that,  upon  the 
breaking  of  a  Regiment,  a  Sum  which  he  had  if- 
fued  out  for  its  pay,  had  been  returned  to  his  Of- 
fice, the  Regiment  being  broke  fooner,  than  that 
pay  was  exhaufted  -,  and  that  no  entry  of  this  v/as 
made  in  his  Accounts.  To  this  he  anfwered,  that 
his  Officer,  who  received  the  money,  was  within 
three  days  after,  taken  fo  ill  of  a  confirmed  Stone, 
that  he  never  came  again  to  the  Office,  but  died 
in  great  mifery  ;  and  during  thofe  three  days3  he 
had  not  enter'd  that  Sum  in  the  Books.  Lord 
Ranelagh  acknowledged,  that  he  was  liable  to  ac- 
count for  all  the  money  that  was  received  by  his 
Under  Officers  ;  but  here  was  no  crime  or  fraud 
defigned  ;  yet  this  was  lb  aggravated,  that  he  law 
his  good  Poft  was  his  greateft  guilt :  So  he  quit- 
ted that,  which  was  divided,  into  two  :  One  was 
appointed  to  be  Pay-mafter  of  the  Guards  and 
Garrifons  at  home ;  and  another,  of  the  Forces 
that  were  kept  beyond  Sea  :  How^  had  the  firft,  as 
being  the  more  lafting  Poll.  With  this,  all  the 
clamour  raifed  againft  the  Earl  of  Ranelagh  was 
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Izt  fall ;  yet  to  make  a  fhew  of  feverity,  he  was 
expelled  the  Houfe  :  But  he  appeared,  upon  all 
this  canvaffing,  to  be  much  more  innocent,  than 
even  his  friends  had  believed  him. 

The  Clamour  that  had  been  long  kept  up  againft  The  Cla- 
the  former  Miniftry,  as  Devourers  of  the  Publick  moifr 
Treafure,  was  of  fuch  ufe  to  the  Party,  that  they  j!^or_ 
refolved  to  continue  it,  by  all  pofFible  methods  :  mer  &ejga 
So  a  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  pre-  £1*11  kept 
pared  a  long  Addrefs  to  the  Queen,  reflecting  on  UP- 
the  ill   management  of  the  Funds,    upon  which 
they  laid  the  great  Debt  of  the  Nation,  and  not 
upon  the  Deficiencies  :    This  was  branched   out 
into  many  particulars,  which  were  all  heavily  ag- 
gravated.    Yet,  tho'  a  great  part  of  the  outcry 
had  been  formerly  made  againft  RufTel,  Treafurer 
of  the  Navy,  and   his  Office,  they  found  not  fo 
much  as  a  colour  to  fix  a  Complaint  there  :    Nor 
could  they  charge  any  thing  on  the  Chancery,  the 
Treafury,  or  the  Adminiflration  of  JufHce.  Great 
Complaints  were  made  of  fome  Accounts,    that 
flood  long  out,  and  they  infilled  on  fome  pretend- 
ed neglects,  the  old  methods  of    the  Exchequer 
not  having  been  exactly  followed  ;  tho*  it  did  not 
appear,  that  the  Publick  fuffered  in  any  fart  by 
thofe  failures.     They  kept  up  a  clamour  likewife 
againft  the  Commiffioners  of  the  Prizes,  tho5  they 
had  pail  their  Accounts,    as  the  Law-  directed  ; 
and  no  objection  was  made  to  them.  The  Addrefs 
was  full  of  fevere  reflections  and  ipkerul  'infinuati- 
ons  •,  and  thus  it  was  carried   to  the  Queen,  and 
publifhed  to  the  Nation,  as  the  ftnfe  of  the  Com- 
mons of  England; 

The  Lords,  to  prevent  the  ill  impreffions  this  Xc  was  ex- 
might  make,  appointed  a  Committee,  to  examine  ammedby 
all  the  obfervations,  that  the  CommifTioners  of  ^ai  found 
Accounts  had  offered  to  both  Houfes :  They  fearcrn  to  be  ill- 
ed  all  the  Publick  Offices,  and  were  amazed  to  grounded. 
iSndj    that  there  was  not  one  Article,  in  all  the 
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1702.  long  Addrefs  that  the  Commons  had  made  fo  the 
\*s~V~\J  Queen,  or  in  the  Obfervations  then  before  them, 
that  was  of  any  importance,  but  what  was  falfe  in 
fact.  They  found  the  Deficiencies  in  the  former 
Reign  were  of  two  forts  :  the  one  v/as  of  Sums, 
that  the  Commons  had  voted,  but  for  which  they 
had  made  no  fort  of  provifion :  The  other  was, 
where  the  Supply  that  was  given  came  fhort  of 
the  Sum  it  was  eftimated  at :  and  between  thefe 
two,  the  Deficiencies  amounted  to  fourteen  Mil- 
lions :  This  was  the  root  of  the  great  Debt  that 
lay  on  the  Nation.  They  examined  into  all  the 
pretended  mifmanagement,  and  found  that  what 
the  Commons  had  ftated  fo  invidioufly  was  mifla- 
ken.  So  far  had  the  late  King  and  his  Minifters 
been,  from  mifapplying  the  money  that  was  given 
for  Publick  Occafions,  that  he  applied  three  Mil- 
lions to  the  Publick  Service,  that  by  Law  was 
his  own  Money,  of  which  they  made  up  the  ac- 
count. They  alfo  found,  that  fome  fmall  omrf- 
fions,  in  fome  of  the  forms  of  the  Exchequer,  were 
of  no  confequence,  and  neither  had  nor  could  have 
any  ill  effect :  and  whereas  a  great  clamour  was 
raifed  againft  palling  of  Accounts  by  Privy  Seals, 
they  put  an  end  to  that  effectually,  when  it  ap- 
peared on  what  ground  this  was  done.  By  the  an- 
cient methods  of  the  Exchequer,  every  Account 
was  to  be  carried  on,  fo  that  the  new  Officer  was 
to  begin  his  Account  with  the  balance  of  the  for- 
mer Account.  Sir  Edward  Seimour,  who  had 
been  Treafurer  of  the  Navy,  owed  by  his  laft  ac- 
count, an  hundred  and  eighty  thouiand  pounds, 
and  he  had  received  after  that  an  hundred  and 
forty  thoufand  pounds,  for  which  the  Accounts 
were  never  made  up :  Now  it  was  not  poflible  for 
thofe  who  came  after  him,  to  be  liable  for  his  Ac- 
counts :  Therefore  the  Treafurers  of  the  Navy  in 
the  laft  Reign,  were  forced  to  takeout  Privy  Seals 
for  making  up  their  Accounts  :   Thefe  imported 
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bo  more*  than  that  they  were  to  account  only  for 
the  money  that  they  themfelves  had  received;  for 
in  all  other  refpech,  their  Accounts  were  to  pafs, 
according  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  the  Exche- 
quer.    Complaints  had  been  alfo  made  of  the  re- 
mifsnefs  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treafury,  or   their 
Officers,  appointed  to  account  with  the  Receivers 
of  Counties,  for  the  Aids  that  had  been  given  : 
but   when   this    was  examined,  it  appeared,  that 
this    had  been   done  with  fuch  exadtnefs,  that  of 
the  fum  of  twenty   four  Millions,  for  which  they 
had  accounted,  there  was  not  owing  above  uxtj 
thoufand  pounds,  and  that  was  for  the  moil  part 
in  Wales  •,  where  it  was  not  thought  advifable  to 
ufe   too  much  rigour  in  railing  it :  and  of  that 
fum,  there  was  not  above  fourteen  thoufand  pounds, 
that  was  to  be  reckoned  as  loft.      The  Collectors 
of  the  Cuftoms  likewife  anfwered  all  the  obferva- 
tions   made  on  their  accounts  fo  fully,  that  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  was  fatisfied  with  their  An- 
fwers,  and  difmifTed  them,  without  fo  much  as  a 
reprimand.     All  this   was  reported  to  the  Houfe 
of  Lords,  and  they  laid  it  before  the  Queen  in  an 
Addrefs,  which  was   afterwards  printed  with  the 
Vouchers  to  every  particular  :    By  this  means,  k 
was  made  out  to  the  fatisfaction  of  the  whole  Na- 
tion, how  falfe  thofe  Reports   were,  which  had 
been  fo  induftrioufly   fpread,  and  were  fo  eafily 
believed  by  the  greater  part :  for  the  bulk  of  Man- 
kind will  be  always  apt  to  think,  that  Courts  and 
Miniflers  ferve  their  own  ends,  and  fludy  to  enrich 
themfelves   at   the  publick  coft.      This   Exami- 
nation  held  long,  and  was  followed  with  great 
exactnefs,  and  had  all  the  effect  that  could  be  de- 
fired  from  it :  for  it  filenced  that  noife,  which  the 
late  King's  enemies  had  raifed,  to  afperfe  him  and 
his  Minifters.     With  this  the  Seflion  of  Parliament 
snded.      In  it  the  Lords  had  rendered  themfelves 
very  confiderabJe,  and  had  gained  an  univerfal  Re- 
putation 
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1702.  putation  over  the  whole  Nation  :  It  is  true,  thofe 
v^\rw  who  had  oppofed  the  perfons,  that  had  carried 
matters  before  them  in  this  Seflion,  were  fo  near 
them  in  number,  that  things  of  the  greatefl  con 
fequence  were  carried  only  by  one  or  two  voices  -, 
therefore  as  they  intended  to  have  a  clear  Majority 
in  both  Houfes,  in  the  next  Seflion,  they  prevailed 
with  the  Queen,  foon  after  the  Prorogation,  to 
create  four  new  Peers,  who  had  been  the  violentefl 
Some  new  of  the  whole  Party  •,  Finch,  Gower,  Granvil,  and 
Peers  young  Seimour,  were  made  Barons.  Great  re- 
flections were  made  upon  this  Promotion.  When 
fome  fevere  things  had  been  thrown  out  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  upon  the  oppofition,  that 
they  met  with  from  the  Lords,  it  was  infinuated, 
that  is  would  be  eafy  to  find  men  of  Merit  and 
Eftate  to  make  a  clear  Majority  in  that  Houfe : 
This  was  an  open  declaration  of  a  defign,  to  put 
every  thing  in  the  hands  and  power  of  that  Party  : 
It  was  alfo  an  encroachment  on  one  of  the  ten- 
^  dereft  points  of  the  Prerogative,  to  make  motions 
of  creating  Peers  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
Hervey,  tho'  of  the  other  fide,  was  at  the  fame 
time  made  a  Baron,  by  private  favour.  Thus  the 
Seflion  of  Parliament  was  brought  to  a  much  bet- 
ter conclufion,  than  could  have  been  reafonably 
expected  by  thofe,  who  knew  of  whom  it  was  con- 
ftituted,  and  how  it  had  begun.  No  harm  was 
done  in  it  :  The  Succeflion  was  fortified  by  a  new 
fecurity,  and  the  popular  clamours  of  Corruption 
and  Peculate,  with  which  the  Nation  had  been  fo 
much  poflHTed,  were  in  a  great  meafure  dif- 
fipated. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Convocation,  which  fate 

ceedings"  at  ^ie  *"ame   t^me>   are  next  t0  De  related   :    At.   the 

in  Con.    £rft  opening  of  it,  there  was  a  Conteil   between 
vocation,  the  Two  Houfes,  that  Iafted  fome  days,  concerning 
an  Addrefs  to  the  Queen.     The  Lower  Houfe  in- 
tended to  call  fome 'reflections  on  the  former  Reign, 

in 
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in  imitation  of  what  the  Houfe  of  Commons  had    i?c? 
done,  and   thefe  were  worded  fo  invidioufly,  that  w^rw 
mod  of  the  Bilhops  were  pointed  at  by  them  :   but 
the  Upper  Houfe,    refuting  to  concur,  the  Lower 
Houfe  receded,  and  fo  they  both  agreed  in  a  very 
decent  Addrefs;     The  Queen  received  it  gracioufly, 
promifing  all  favour  and  protection  to  the  Church, 
and  exhorting  them  ail  to  Peace  and  Union  among 
themfeives.     After  this,  the  Lower  Houfe  made 
an  Addrefs  to  the  Bilhops,  that  they  might  find 
an  expedient,  for  putting  an  end  to  thofe  Difputes* 
that  had  ftopt  the  Proceedings  of  former  Convo- 
cations :  The  Bilhops  reiblved  to  offer  them  all 
that  they  could,  without  giving  up  their  Character 
and  Authority  :  So  they  made  a  Proportion*  that, 
In  the  intervals  of  Sefiions  the  Lower  Houfe  might 
appoint  Committees  to  prepare  Matters,  and  when 
bufinefs  was  brought  regularly  before  them*  that 
the  Archbilhop  ihould  fo  order  the  Prorogations, 
that  they  might  have    convenient  and   fufficient 
time*  to  fit  and  deliberate  about   it.     This  fully 
fatisfied   many  of  that  Body :    But  the  Majority 
thought*  this  kept  the  matter  frill  in  the  Archbi- 
fhop's  Power,  as  it  was  indeed  intended  it  mould  i 
So  they  made  another  application  to  the  Bilhops^ 
defiring  them  to  refer  the  points  in  queftion  to  the 
Queen's  decifion,  and  to  fuch  as  fhe  mould  appoint 
to  hear  and  fettle  them.     To    this   the    Bilhops 
anfwered,  that  they  reckoned  themfeives  fafe  and 
happy  in   the  Queen's  Protection,  and  would  pay 
all  due  fubmiflion  to  her  Pleafure  and  Orders  :  But 
the  Rights,  which  the  Conftitution  of  the  Church 
and    the  Law  had  veiled  in  them,  were  Trufts 
lodged  with  them,  which  they  were  to  convey  to 
their  SuccefTors,  as  they  had  received  them  from 
their  Predeceflbrs,  and  that  it   was  not   in   their 
power  to  refer  them.  It  would  have  been  a  ftrange 
fight,  very  acceptable  to  the  enemies  of  the  Church, 
chiefly  to  Papifts,  to  fee  the  Two  Houfes  of  Con- 
Vol.  III.  I  i  vocation. 
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1702,   vocation,  pleading  their  Authority  and  Rights  be- 
s^^rv1  fore  a  Committee  of  Council,  that  was   to  deter-' 
mine  the  matter.    This  failing,  the  Lower  Houfe 
tried  what  they  could  obtain  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons •,  but  they  could  not  be  carried  further  than 
a  general  Vote,  which  amounted  to  nothing,  that 
they  would  ftand  by- them  in  all  their  juft  Rights 
and  Privileges.     They  next   made  a  feparate  Ad- 
drefs  to  the  Queen,  defiring  her  Protection,  pray- 
ing her  to    hear  and    determine  the  Difpute :  She 
received  this  favourably  •,  me  laid,  me  would  con- 
fider  oi  it,  and  fend  them  Her  anfwer.    The  mat- 
ter was  now  brought  into  the  hands  of  the   Mi- 
nifters  :  The   Earl    of  Nottingham  was   of  their 
fide,  but  febhfefied  that  he  underftood  not  the  Con- 
troverfy :  The  Judges  and   the  Queen's  -  Council 
were  ordered  to  examine,  how  the  matter  flood  in 
point  of  Law,    which  was  thus  ftated  to  them  : 
The  conftant  practice,  as  far  as  we  had  Books  or 
Records,  was,  that  the  Archbifhop  prorogued  the 
Convocation   by  a  Schedule  ^    of  this  the  Form 
was  fo  fixed,  that  it  could  not  be  altered  but  by 
Act  of  Parliament :  There  was  a  Claufe  in  the 
Schedule,  that  continued  all    matters  before  the 
Convocation,  in  the  frate  in  which  they  then  were, 
to  the  day,  to  which  He    prorogued  them  *,  this 
made  it  evident,  that  there  could  be  no  interme- 
diate Seffion,  for  a  Seflion  of  the  Lower  Houfe 
could,  by  pairing  a  Voce  in  any   matter,  alter  the 
ftate  in  which  it  was.    It  was  kept  a  fecret,  what 
opinion   the  Lawyers  came  to,  in  this  matter.     It 
was  not  doubted,  but  they  were  againft  the  pre* 
tenfions   of  the  Lower  Houfe  :   The  Queen  made 
no  Anfwer  to  their  Addrefs ;  and  it  was  believed, 
that  the  reafon  of  this   was,  becaufe  the  Anfwer 
mull,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Lawyers,  have 
been  contrary  to  what  they  expected  :  and  there- 
fore the  Minifters  ohofe  rather,  to  give  no  Anfwer, 
a.nd  that  it   fhould  fern  to  be  forgot,  than  that 
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fuch  an  one  fhould  be  given,  as  would  put  an  end    1702. 
to  the  Debate,  which  they  intended  to  cherifh  and  ^v"nj 
fupport. 

The  Lower  Houfe  finding,  that  by  oppofing  their 
Bifhops  in  fo  rough  as  well  as  in  lo  unheard  of  a 
manner,   they  were  reprefented    as    favourers    of 
Prefbytery  •,  to  clear  themfelves  of  that  imputation, 
came  fuddenly  into  a  conclulion,  that  Epifcopacy 
was  of  Divine  and  Apoflolical  Right.     The  Party 
that  (luck  together  in  their  Votes,  and  kept  their  in- 
termediate Seffions  figned  this,  and  brought  it  up  to 
the  Bifhops^  defiring  them    to  concur  in   fettling 
the  matter  ;  fo  that  it  might  be  the  Handing  Rule 
of  the  Church.  This  wTas  a  plain  attempt  to  make 
a  Canon    or   Conftitution,    without   obtaining   a 
Royal  Licence,  which  by  the  Statute  confirming 
the  fubmiffion  of  the  Clergy  in  King  Henry  the 
Eighth's  time,  made  both  them,  and  all  who  chofe 
them,  incur  a  Premunire  ;  So  the  Bifhops  refolved 
not    to   entertain     the   Propofition,   and  a  great 
many    of  the  Lower  Houfe  apprehending   what 
the  confequenee  of  fuch  proceedings  might  be, 
by  a    Petition  to  the    Bifhops,    prayed   that   it 
might  be  entered  in  their  Books,  that  they  had 
not  concurred  in  that  Definition,  nor  in  the  Ad- 
drefs  made  purfuant  to   it.     The  Lower  Houfe 
looked  on    what  they  did  in  this   matter,    as  a 
Mafter-piece  :  for  if  the  Bifhops   concurred  with 
them,  they  reckoned  they  gained  their  point  :  and 
if  they  refufed  it,  they  refolved  to  make  them, 
who  would  not  come  up  to   fuch  a  pofitive  De- 
finition, pafs   for  fecret   favourers  of  Prefbytery, 
But  the  Bifhops   faw  into  their  defigns,  and    fent 
them  for   Anfwer,  That  they  acquiefqed    in  the 
Declaration,  that  was  already  made  on   that  head, 
in  the  Preface  to  the  Book,  of  Ordinations  ;  and 
that  they  did  not  think  it  fafe,  either  for  them  or 
for  the  Clergy,  to  go  further  in  that  matter,  with- 
out a  Royal  Licence.  To  this,  a  dark  Anfwer  was 
%  rnaciS} 
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1702.    made,  and  fo  all  thefe  matters  were  at  a  full  (land* 
Wv  when  the  Seflion   came  to  an  end,  by  the  Proro- 
gation of  the  Parliament-;  which  was  become   ne- 
ceflary,  the  Two  Houfes  being  fixed  in  an  oppo- 
fition  to  one  another. 
Great  dif-      From  thofe  Difputes  in  Convocation,  Divisions 
amona"3    ran  tnro'  ^e  w^ole  Body  of  the  Clergy,  and  to 
theClergy  fix  thefe,  new  names  were  found  out  ;  they  were 
diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  HIGH  CHURCH 
and  LOW    CHURCH.      All   that  treated  the 
DifTenters  with  temper  and  moderation,  and  were 
for  refiding  conftantly  at  their  Cures,  and  for  la- 
bouring diligently  in  them  ;  that  exprefTed  a  zeal 
.    againft  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and   for  the  Revo- 
lution ;  that  wifhed  well  to  the  prefent  War,  and 
to  the  Alliance  againft  France,  were  reprefented 
as  fecret  favourers  of  Prefbytery,  and  as  ill  affect- 
ed to  the  Church,  and  were  called  "  Low  Church- 
men :"  it  was  laid,  that  they  were  in  the  Church 
only,  while  the  Law  and  Preferments  were  on  it& 
iide ;  but  that  they  were  ready  to  give  it  up,  as 
foon  as  they  faw  a  proper  time  for  declaring  them- 
felves  :  With  thefe  falfe  and  invidious  Characters 
did  the  High  Party  endeavour  to  load  all  thofe, 
who  could  not  be  brought  into  their  meafures  and 
deiigns.     When  the  Seffion  was  at  an   end,,  the 
Court  was  wholly  take  up  with  the  preparation? 
for  the  Campaign. 


The  End  of  the  Third  Volume, 


